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VI. 
rOLITICAL   ECONOMY  AND   FINANCE. 


VOL.  III. 


CURRENCY  AND  COMMERCE. 


(October,  1803.) 


RemarJcs  on  Currency  and  Commerce.     By  John  AViieatley, 
Esq.    8vo.    Pp.  2Q2.    Loudon.    Cadell  and  Davies.     1803. 

This -work,  Mr.  Wheatley  informs  us,  was  undertaken  to 
elucidate  the  principles  of  national  wealth  ;  which,  notwith- 
standing the  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Smith,  are  still,  it  seems,  very 
imperfectly  understood.  We  may  add,  that  it  appears  to 
have  originated  in  none  of  those  party  motives,  or  other 
temporary  views,  which  give  rise  to  the  greater  number  of 
pamphlets  published  upon  topics  connected  with  national 
policy.  The  conduct  of  the  work,  as  well  as  its  subject, 
is  purely  speculative;  and  it  is  delivered  to  the  public,  we 
are  told,  rather  as  the  prospectus  of  a  larger  book,  than  as 
a  separate  treatise. 

Such  being  the  design  of  this  tract,  and  so  high  its  pre- 
tensions, notwithstanding  that  diffidence  which  has  dic- 
tated the  hint  about  a  future  work,  our  attention  is 
naturally  directed  to  examine  whether  anything  is  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Wheatley  to  justify  his  hopes  of  effecting 
those  reforms  in  political  economy  which  the  celebrated 
writings  of  Smith,  Hume,  and  the  French  Economists, 
have  failed  to  accomplish.  We  Avill  venture  to  predict, 
that  after  our  readers  shall  have  considered  the  abstract 
which  we  purpose  to  submit,  they  will  participate  in  our 
disappointment,  and  agree  with  us  in  awarding  to  Mr. 
Wheatley's  errors  and  inaccuracies  alone  the  praise  of 
originality.  The  general  character  of  the  work,  indeed, 
is  easily  given.     Our  author  has  learned  the  language,  and 
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treasured  up  the  results  of  those  investigations  which, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  effected  so  great  an  im- 
provement in  political  science ;  but  he  has  failed  in 
forming  to  himself  distinct  views  of  the  principles  upon 
which  these  new  and  enlightened  doctrines  depend,  and 
has  not  always  followed  out  the  line  that  separates  them 
from  the  errors  to  wdiich  thev  succeeded.  He  has  con- 
ceived,  that,  in  order  to  recommend  these  improvements 
to  practical  statesmen,  nothing  more  than  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  required ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  varying 
the  light  in  which  they  should  be  viewed,  he  has  partially 
involved  them  in  obscurity.  His  work  is  thus  a  mixture 
of  unquestionable  conclusions,  and  false  or  doubtful 
demonstrations.  In  so  far  as  it  exposes  those  errors  of  the 
mercantile  system,  which  were  demonstrated  by  Smith,  its 
reasoning  is  irresistible  ;  but  the  other  departments  em- 
brace conclusions  as  full  of  error  as  any  which  that  system 
presents.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  the  most  received 
doctrines  are  delivered,  savours  of  a  confidence  in  their 
originality,  often  bordering  upon  the  ludicrous,  and 
leads  us  constantly  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Wheatley  forgets 
the  very  existence  of  the  works  from  whence  he  derived 
his  instruction.  He  attacks  the  errors  of  the  mercantile 
theory,  as  if  no  one  but  himself  had  ever  doubted  of  its 
truth  ;  and  proposes  the  very  principles  upon  which  all 
well-informed  men  have  long  ago  rejected  it,  in  the  same 
language  of  discovery  that  might  have  been  used  had  no 
such  writers  as  Hume  or  Smith  ever  existed.  Thus, 
Avhile  the  introduction  of  each  succeeding  subject  promises 
some  novelty,  and  the  deception  is  kept  up  by  the  concur- 
rence of  topics  not  immediately  perceived  to  be  erroneous, 
a  little  attention  is  always  sufficient  to  develop  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  work ; — a  mixture  of  unfounded 
with  unquestionable  tenets ;  of  errors,  which  are  never 
likely  to  gain  ground,  with  propositions  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science,  may  be  reckoned  truisms ;  of 
doctrines  true,  but  old,  with  reasonings  in  their  support,  as 
erroneous  as  they  are  novel  and  unnecessary.  The  meri- 
torious parts  of  this  tract  we  shall  with  pleasure  specify  as 
we  proceed,  in  such  an  examination  of  it  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  justify  these  general   strictures,  and  to  bring  the 
subject  before  our  readers. 

The  First  chapter  contains  an  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  author  grounds  his 
objections  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  mercantile 
theory.  This  theory,  he  remarks,  has  not  been  attacked 
with  sufficient  success  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  consequence  of  his 
omitting  a  minute  examination  of  the  properties  of  money. 
To  investigate  these,  is  Mr.  Wheatley's  ])rimary  object ; 
and  he  describes  them  in  three  propositions; — that  an 
increase  of  specie  is  an  increase  of  currency,  and  not  of 
capital ;  that  an  increase  of  currency  is  not  an  increase  of 
wealth  to  a  nation  insulated  from  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  states  ;  and  that  no  country  can  ever 
accumulate  a  greater  currency  than  will  enable  it  to  circu- 
late its  commodities,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  par  with 
other  nations,  unless  the  freedom  of  mutual  intercourse  be 
obstructed  by  physical  impediments,  or  by  legal  re- 
strictions. 

Our  readers  will  immediately  perceive  that  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  has  gone  a  great  deal  farther  than  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  refute  the  fundamental  propositions  of  the  mercan- 
tile theory.  This  theory  is  not  erroneous  because  it  incul- 
cates the  utility  of  money,  but  because  it  prescribes  an 
exclusive  preference  for  money.  In  order  to  refute  such  a 
doctrine,  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  money  forms 
no  part  of  national  wealth ;  but  only  that  money,  like 
every  other  commodity,  will  be  possessed  by  a  people  in 
proportion  to  their  effective  demand  for  it — their  occasions 
for  using  it,  and  their  ability  to  purchase  it,  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley's  third  proposition,  therefore,  if  accurately  demon- 
strated, is  quite  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  tenets  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  commercial  policy  of  a  nation 
should  be  directed  to  the  nmltiplication  of  the  precious 
metals,  rather  than  of  any  other  commodity.  This  demon- 
stration is  made  up,  partly  of  general  remarks  on  the 
origin  of  that  erroneous  idea,  almost  copied  from  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  (vol.  i.  p.  431,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  139),  and  partly 
of  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  celebrated 
essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
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But  to  deny  that  an  increase  of  specie  is  an  increase  of 
the  national  capital,  was  not  more  uiniecessary  than  incor- 
rect. Money  is  a  part  of  the  capital  of  every  nation.  It 
is  that  part  which  is  required  for  the  distribution  of  the 
other  portions.  The  precious  metals  have  a  twofold  use. 
They  either  supply  the  materials  of  certain  valuable  manu- 
factures, or  they  are  coined  and  employed  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  A  greater  quantity  of  bullion  will  never  be 
accumulated,  in  any  country,  than  the  demands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  require,  for  their  utensils  and 
ornaments  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  performing  their 
exchanges  on  the  other.  If  a  greater  quantity  is  turned 
towards  the  plate  manufacture,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
coin,  a  portion  of  the  plate  will  be  melted,  and  coined.  If 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  coin,  and  a  demand  for  plate, 
the  coin  will  be  melted  and  manufactured  ;  and  if  there  is 
both  more  money  and  more  plate  than  the  trade  and  the 
luxury  of  the  society  requires,  bullion  will  be  exported  to 
purchase  something  that  is  in  request.  But  this  is  exactly 
the  predicament  in  which  every  other  commodity  is 
placed.  If  there  is  more  unground  corn  in  any  country 
than  the  sustenance  of  the  cattle  requires,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  in  want  of  bread,  part  of  the  grain  will  be 
ground  to  support  them.  If  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
flour  or  meal,  and  a  want  of  fodder,  the  cattle  will  be  fed 
with  the  overplus  of  the  ground  corn  ;  and  if  both  the 
grain  and  fodder  are  more  than  sufficient  in  quantity,  the 
overplus  will  be  exported,  to  buy  such  commodities  as  the 
society  may  require.  The  increase  of  bullion,  like  the 
increase  of  grain,  is  an  augmentation  of  capital.  Both  are 
valuable  commodities.  The  one  is  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence, and  is  besides  subservient  to  the  gratification  of 
certain  luxurious  appetites ;  the  other  is  required  for 
traffic,  and  procures,  also,  certain  luxuries  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Were  the  wealth  of  a  nation  suddenly  increased, 
either  by  the  acquisition  of  grain  or  of  bullion,  and  were  it 
at  the  same  time  cut  off"  from  all  connexion  with  other 
states,  an  extravagant  use  would  be  occasioned,  in  the 
one  case,  of  ])rovisi()ns ;  in  the  other,  of  ornaments  and 
})late  ;  and  if  the  ac([uisition  were  so  great  that  the  nation 
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had  more  than  it  could  in  any  way  make  use  of,  a  portion 
would  be  entirely  lost;  in  the  one  case,  of  grain,  which 
would  be  left  to  rot ;  in  the  other,  of  money,  which  would 
circulate,  or  be  manufactured,  in  unnecessary  profusion. 
The  abundance  of  grain  would,  indeed,  produce  much 
better  effects  than  that  of  bullion,  because  it  forms  the 
chief  necessary  of  life ;  but  the  superabundance  of  both 
would  be  equally  useless,  because  the  surplus  of  a  neces- 
sary article  is  as  useless  as  the  surplus  of  a  luxury  or  con- 
venience. 

It  is  evidently  absurd,  then,  to  say,  that  specie  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  national  capital.  It  forms  a  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  wealth  of  every  commercial 
country,  of  every  society  in  which  exchanges  are  carried 
on,  and  luxuries  esteemed.  The  increase  of  specie,  too,  is 
in  itself  clearly  the  increase  of  wealth,  while  the  number 
of  exchanges,  or  the  tastes  of  mankind,  require  it ;  and  if 
the  increase  outstrips  the  demand  arising  from  these 
causes,  still  the  overplus  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
capital ;  because  it  may  be  easily  exchanged  for  the  com- 
modities of  other  nations.  The  error  of  the  mercantile 
theory  consists  in  supposing  that  this  part  of  national 
wealth  is  more  valuable  than  the  other  parts,  and  that  its 
augmentation  deserves  the  peculiar  care  of  government. 
It  would  have  been  just  as  great  an  error  to  promote,  by 
arbitrary  regulations,  the  importation  of  more  grain  or 
wool  than  the  wants  of  the  people  require.  A  super- 
fluity either  of  metals,  or  subsistence,  or  clothing,  is  equally 
useless. 

But  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  Mr.  Wheatley  should 
admit  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  mines  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  his  general  position.  Money,  he  observes,  is  a 
medium  of  exchange,  for  which  an  equivalent  has  been 
given,  and  no  more  than  an  equivalent  can  be  received. 
It  can  therefore  only  circulate,  not  increase,  the  produce 
and  productive  stock  of  the  community.  But  the  gold 
and  silver  ores  are  an  original  produce,  for  which  no  equi- 
valent has  been  given  ;  which,  though  they  may  be  coined 
by  government,  will  soon  be  exchanged,  if  superabundant, 
for  the  commodities  of  other  nations,  and  which  always 
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afford  a  clear  gain,  beside  the  expense  of  production. 
Now,  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
precious  metals  are  procured  cannot  possibly  affect  this 
question.  An  equivalent  must  be  given  for  them  in  every 
case,  and  in  every  case  a  profit  must  accrue  from  the 
purchase.  If  they  are  obtained  by  mining,  the  equivalent 
is  the  expense  of  mining,  including  all  the  losses  which 
arise  from  ihe  numerous  unsuccessful  speculations  of  that 
kind.  If  they  are  obtained  by  commerce,  the  equivalent 
is  the  goods  which  purchase  them.  The  capital  employed 
in  mining  is  replaced  with  a  small  profit;  and  the  capital 
employed  in  importing  bullion  is  also  replaced  with  a 
profit.  In  which  way  soever  a  nation  obtains  the  precious 
metals,  it  gains  all  that  convenience  or  gratification  which 
their  use  affords  to  commerce  or  taste.  The  precious 
metals,  indeed,  when  used  as  coin,  distribute  the  stock 
of  the  community,  without  directly  increasing  its  quantity. 
The  profit  that  arises  from  the  use  of  them  is  nevertheless 
as  certain  as  that  which  arises  fi-om  any  other  branch  of 
the  circulating  capital,  or  from  the  fixed  capital,  to  which 
it  bears,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  several  respects.  We  have  insisted  at  greater 
length  on  these  erroneous  views  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  because 
they  border  very  nearly  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Economists,  and  have  probably  been  introduced 
into  his  speculations  from  some  indistinct  conception  of 
that  ingenious  theory.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  remark, 
that  though  they  frequently  recur  in  the  course  of  his 
subsequent  reasonings,  they  affect  the  language  more  than 
the  substance  of  his  statements,  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  levelled  at  the  main  errors  of  the  mercantile  system, 
do  not  materially  depend  on  the  portion  of  error  mingled 
with  his  preliminary  views. 

In  the  second  chapter,  our  author  discusses,  at  con- 
siderable length,  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade.  That 
theory,  he  observes,  is  founded  upon  the  position,  that  a 
nation  can  only  be  enriched  by  the  excess  of  its  exports 
above  its  imports,  which  must  be  received  in  monev. 
Unless  the  nioney  thus  acquired  shall  be  retained,  it 
might  as  well  not  have  been  imported  ;  and  if  the  money 
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is  re-exported  for  other  commodities,  these  might  as  well 
have  been  procured,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  exchange 
of  the  goods  sold  to  procure  the  money.  The  detention 
of  the  money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  impossible,  without  an 
entire  insulation  of  the  community  from  all  commercial 
intercourse  •,  and,  even  if  it  could  be  effected,  the  commu- 
nity would  lose  exactly  the  value  of  the  goods  previously 
exported  to  purchase  it.  The  theory  of  the  balance  of 
trade  is  therefore  proved  to  be  absurd,  by  a  reference  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter. 

In  all  this,  there  is  more  of  indistinctness  and  repeti- 
tion, than  of  error.  It  is  true  that  more  money  cannot 
be  permanently  retained  than  the  wants  of  the  community 
require :  but  this  was  proved  before,  and  the  proof  of  it 
was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  a  balance.  It  is 
incorrect  to  say,  that  unless  the  money  is  retained,  the 
goods  might  as  well  have  been  sent  at  first  to  the  market 
where  the  commodities  in  request  are  sold.  The  commu- 
nity gains  by  the  intervention  of  a  circulating  medium, 
which  enables  it  to  trade  with  countries  where  there  is  no 
demand  for  its  own  produce.  It  is  still  more  inaccurate  to 
maintain  that  if  a  superfluity  of  money  could  be  retained, 
the  community  would  lose  the  price  which  it  had  paid  for 
the  superfluous  quantity.  The  price  was  itself  a  surplus, 
and  had  no  more  value  than  the  surplus  of  specie.  Both 
the  one  surplus  and  the  other,  derived  their  value  from 
their  capability  of  being  exchanged  for  commodities  which 
are  useful.  Mr.  Wheatley  would  have  saved  himself 
much  trouble  if  he  had  formed  at  first  a  steady  view  of 
the  fundamental  error  of  the  mercantile  system,  viz.  the 
exclusive  preference  which  it  unnecessarily  gives  to  the 
commerce  of  the  precious  metals. 

Having  refuted  the  idea  of  a  balance  by  referring  to  the 
doctrines  previously  laid  down,  he  now  proceeds,  after 
some  needless  repetition  of  those  doctrines,  to  explain, 
from  the  facts  respecting  foreign  exchange,  the  manner  in 
which  an  equilibrium  of  money  is  always  preserved. 
When  two  countries  trade  together,  and  the  standard  of 
their  currency  is  the  same,  that  is,  according  to  our 
author's  acceptation   of  the  words,  when  there  is  the  same 
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relative  proportion  of  currency  in  both,  money  only  serves 
as  a  measure  of  equivalency,  not  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. When  the  currency  of  one  country  exceeds  that 
of  the  other,  more  goods  are  imported  than  exported  by 
the  former;  its  debts  to  the  latter  exceed  its  claims;  and 
the  bills  against  it,  being  more  numerous  than  the  demand 
for  them,  sell  at  a  discount.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
bills  against  the  creditor  country  bear  a  premium,  their 
number  falling  short  of  the  demand.  The  depreciation  of 
currency  from  abundance,  is  therefore  the  cause  of  that 
excess  of  debts  above  claims,  which  occasions  a  remittance 
of  bullion  to  the  creditor  country,  and  the  payment  of  a 
premium,  in  proportion  to  the  expense,  risks  and  profits  of 
this  remittance.  This  is  the  only  view  of  Mr.  Wheatley's 
general  explanation,  that  we  are  able  to  collect  from  the 
long  and  confused  statement  which  he  gives  of  the  subject. 
Some  of  his  expressions,  indeed,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
comprehend.  "The  course  of  exchange,"  he  says,  "is 
the  expedient  to  which  mankind  have  resorted  for  main- 
taining the  purity  of  the  common  measure  of  equivalency." 

The  excess  of  currency  in  any  country  is  unquestion- 
ably one  cause  of  what  is  called  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade.  But  instead  of  being  the  only  cause,  or  the 
ultimate  fact,  it  is  a  much  less  general  circumstance  than 
the  excess  of  debts  above  credits,  which  our  author  has 
deduced  from  it  alone.  A  few  obvious  considerations 
will  render  the  indistinctness  of  this  view  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. 

Money,  like  every  other  commodity,  always  follows  the 
effectual  demand  for  it.  But  sometimes  the  traders,  whose 
business  it  is  to  supply  the  market  with  specie,  import  too 
nmch.  The  overplus  will  be  re-exported — that  is,  other 
goods  to  the  amount  of  this  overplus  will  be  imported ; 
and  before  the  specie  which  buys  them  is  remitted,  a  debt 
is  constituted  against  the  importing  country.  The  depre- 
ciation of  specie  from  abundance,  is  therefore  one  cause  of 
the  excess  of  debts  above  claims;  but  it  is  no  more  a 
cause  of  this  excess,  than  the  depreciation  of  any  other 
ex})ortable  commodity,  in  consequence  of  an  overstocked 
market;    and  the   equality  of  debts  and    claims  will  be 
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restored  in  all  cases  alike,  by  the  actual  exportation  of  the 
goods  for  which  value  has  been  received.  If  there  is  no 
demand  for  the  bullion,  or  for  the  goods,  in  the  foreign 
market,  the  balance  will  remain  against  the  country  which 
has  imported,  and  the  bills  expressing  its  debts  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  at  a  discount :  but  this  will  happen,  whether 
the  excessive  importation  has  arisen  from  the  abundance 
of  its  currency,  or  fi-om  the  length  of  credit  which  it 
obtains  from  other  countries,  and  which  enables  it  to 
receive  supplies  before  it  sends  out  the  equivalent.  The 
equality  of  debts  and  claims  will  be  restored;  and  the 
bills  will  become  saleable  at  par,  as  soon  as  the  goods,  of 
what  kind  soever,  are  exported,  for  which  the  imports 
were  obtained.  Exchange  might  be  at  par,  while  nothing 
but  goods  on  one  side  was  given  for  money  on  the  other ; 
and  the  bills  against  a  nation  might  bear  a  premium, 
while  it  exported  nothing  but  bullion.  The  difference 
between  the  exports  and  imports,  from  whatever  cause  it 
arises,  must  in  every  case  constitute  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  bills  of  two  nations  trading  together. 

Mr.  AVheatley,  after  some  statements  of  fact  tending  to 
illustrate  the  impossibility  of  retaining  a  superabundant 
quantity  of  coin  in  any  country  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, remarks,  that  at  various  periods  during  late  years, 
the  balance  of  trade  has  been  unfavourable  to  England, 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  money  coined,  and  the 
constant  excess  of  exports  above  imports,  according  to  the 
custom-house  accounts.  In  order  to  explain  this  apparent 
discrepancy,  our  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
excess  of  exports  above  imports  is  not  a  complete  test  of 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade  ;  that  the  course  of  exchange 
is  the  only  certain  proof  which  we  have  of  such  a  balance  ; 
and  that  the  influx  or  efflux  of  money  corresponds  with 
the  course  of  exchange.  That  the  balance  of  export  and 
import,  as  stated  in  the  custom-house  books,  affords  no 
decisive  proof  of  the  real  balance  of  credit  and  debit,  is  a 
proposition  of  which  few  have  entertained  any  doubts. 
Mr.  riunie  and  Dr.  Smith,  indeed,  pass  it  over  as  unques- 
tionable, without  adducing  arguments  in  its  favour.  But 
if  Mr.  \Vheatley   means  to   assert,  that  there   is   any  dif- 
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ference  between  the  real  balance  of  exports  and  imports, 
and  the  balance  of  trade,  we  apprehend  he  is  using  a  lan- 
guage hitherto  unknown  in  the  speculations  of  political 
economy.  If,  by  the  course  of  exchange,  too,  he  means 
the  apparent  rate,  as  he  certainly  must,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  omitted  one  consideration  of  very  material  im- 
portance— the  effects  of  an  alteration  in  the  purity  of  the 
currency,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  quantity  or 
the  credit  of  such  part  of  the  currency  as  cannot  be  ex- 
ported when  too  much  multiplied.  Whenever,  from  any 
excess  or  discredit  of  this  description,  the  market  price  of 
bullion  becomes  greater  than  its  mint  price,  an  apparent 
fall  in  the  course  of  foreign  exchange  must  take  place, 
although  the  real  balance  of  trade  may  be  at  par,  or 
favourable ;  that  is,  the  claims  of  the  nation  may  equal  or 
exceed  its  debts. 

Proceeding  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  exports  of  tliis 
country  have,  at  different  times,  been  greater  than  its 
imports,  while  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  was  indi- 
cated by  the  course  of  exchange,  our  author  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  inconsistency,  by  examining  the  state  of 
foreign  expenditure  during  those  times.  This,  he  observes, 
could  only  absorb  the  money  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  imported,  if  a  balance  had  been  due.  But  it  is,  in 
fact,  entirely  transacted  by  bills ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by 
the  remittance  of  bills  in  favour  of  this  country,  obtained 
instead  of  the  balance  due  ;  or  by  drafts  against  this 
country,  which  constitute  a  debt,  if  no  balance  is  due. 
Now,  as  no  balance  can  be  due,  according  to  our  author, 
■while  the  course  of  exchange  contiimes  below  par,  the 
foreign  expenditure  must  be  defrayed  by  drafts  upon  this 
country,  as  indeed  the  public  reports  state  it  to  have  been  : 
in  other  words,  the  amount  of  this  expenditure,  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  custom-house  books,  must  be  added  to 
the  imports ;  and  it  is  to  meet  this  expense  that  the 
excess  of  exports,  otherwise  unaccounted  for,  has  been 
made.  In  all  this  reasoning  we  can  discover  no  inaccu- 
racy. It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  ingenious  and  correct ; 
tending  to  exhibit,  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view,  a  palpable 
deficit  in   the  custom-house  returns,   as  measures   of  the 
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commercial  balance  ;  and  supported  by  the  official  docu- 
ments respecting  the  public  foreign  expenditure,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  of  the  suddenly  increased  exportation  to  Ger- 
many during  the  years  of  war/ 

But,  in  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  speculations 
upon  the  same  branch  of  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  carelessness  and  confusion.  The 
foreign  expenditure,  he  maintains,  can  never  alter  the 
standard  of  currency  ;  that  is,  the  relative  proportion  of 
money  in  the  nation.  But  if  the  total  balance  of  trade  is 
unfavourable^  the  imports  must  exceed  the  exports,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wheatley's  own  admission,  p.  73.  Now,  all 
that  part  of  the  imports  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
custom-house  books,  falls  short  of  the  exports :  therefore, 
the  whole  foreign  expenditure,  both  public  and  private,  is 
justly  added  to  the  ostensible  imports.  But  this  addition 
renders  the  imports  greater  than  the  exports,  since  the 
course  of  exchange,  and  the  total  balance,  is  unfavourable. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  balance  is  turned  by  that 
part  of  the  imports  which  the  custom-house  books  do  not 
account  for,  viz.  by  the  foreign  expenditure.  If  the  ex- 
portation, which,  according  to  Mr.  Wheatley,  is  caused  by 
the  foreign  expenditure,  were  sufficient  to  balance  that 
expenditure,  the  whole  exports  would  be  equal  to  the 
whole  imports,  and  no  debt  would  remain.  The  existence 
of  the  debt,  or  of  the  unfavourable  exchange,  is  a  complete 
proof  that  the  amount  of  the  foreign  expenditure  exceeds 
the  difference  between  the  exports  and  the  ostensible  im- 
ports. Mr.  Wheatley  concludes,  in  general  (and  the  posi- 
tion, so  far  as  we  know,  is  entirely  new),  that  a  permanent 
excess  of  the  exports  above  the  imports  of  any  nation,  can 
only  be  produced  by  foreign  expenditure,  and  by  the  con- 
sumption of  bullion  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  former  of  these 
causes.  Now,  there  is  one  very  obvious,  and  much  more 
constant  cause  of  this  excess — the   increase  of  domestic 

'  By  comparing  the  tonnage  with  the  value  of  the  cargoes  in  the 
public  retunis  for  years  of  war,  the  increased  exportation  will  bo 
fuund  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  finer  manufactures,  according  to  Dr. 
Smith's  remarks,  from  which  more  illustration  of  the  subject  might 
have  been  derived,  than  Mr.  WTieatley  has  thought  proper  to  draw. 
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resources,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  circulating  medium.  This  will  not,  indeed, 
raise  the  proportion  between  the  precious  metals  and  other 
commodities,  higher  in  one  country  than  in  all  the  rest 
with  which  it  trades  ;  but  it  must  operate  in  maintaining 
the  proportion  between  the  number  of  exchanges  to  be 
performed,  and  the  medium  which  performs  them, — 
unless,  in  so  far  as  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  instrument 
of  commerce  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  exporting  a  surplus,  in  order  to  procure  the  pre- 
cious metals.  We  cannot  leave  the  two  first  chapters  of 
this  tract,  without  remarking,  that  the  refutations  of  Sir 
James  Stewart's  objections  to  Mr.  Hume's  arguments,  given 
at  the  end  of  each,  are  extremely  loose,  and  would  be  quite 
unsatisfactory  to  any  one  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  mer- 
cantile system. 

The  object  of  the  Third  chapter  is  to  lay  down  the  true 
principles  of  national  wealth,  as  derived  from  commerce, 
in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
refuted  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  treatise. 

All  direct  foreign  commerce,  according  to  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  is  the  exchange  of  equivalents ;  and  no  nation  can  be 
said  to  gain  any  accession  to  its  wealth  by  such  an  opera- 
tion. The  merchants,  who  act  as  the  factors  in  this  inter- 
course, receive  a  commission  :  but  this,  being  ultimately 
paid  by  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which 
they  circulate  the  produce,  does  not  tend  to  increase  its 
opulence.  The  transit  trade,  our  author  conceives  to  be 
in  a  different  predicament.  The  nation  which  acts  as  an 
entrepot  to  the  commodities  of  foreign  countries,  receives 
the  commission  from  foreigners,  and  gains  so  much  clear 
profit  at  their  expense.  This  profit  is,  however,  paid  in 
produce,  not  in  money ;  and  forms,  therefore,  no  accession 
of  specie. 

"  In  Avhatever  instance,"  says  he,  "  a  state  is  possessed  of  the 
transit  trade,  by  forming  an  intermediate  mart  for  foreign  produce, 
whether  it  unite  with  its  agency  the  profits  of  the  carrying  trade, 
as  was  fonnerly  the  case  with  IIoHand,  or  wliether  it  be  a  simple 
entrepot,  as  at  present  with  Hambnrgli,  it  derives  an  accession  of 
wealth  from  foreign  nations  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
commission,     llie  city  of  London  possesses  some  portion  of  this 
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transit  trade,  and  has  some  business  as  an  intermediate  agent ;  but, 
on  account  of  onr  repugnance  to  the  establishment  of  free  ports,  the 
policy  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  consider,  it  forms,  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  a  depot  for  the  domestic  and  colonial  produce 
of  Great  Britain,  than  an  entrepot  for  foreign  produce. 

"  Though,  therefore,  the  inteiTQediate  agency  of  an  entrepot  forms 
an  exception  to  the  general  principle,  that  no  profit  be  [is]  attain- 
able in  the  commercial  interchanges  of  independent  nations,  j'et  it 
has  no  tendency  to  effect  [affect]  the  general  question  [proposition], 
that  a  nation  is  enriched  by  the  increase  of  produce,  and  not  by  the 
accumulation  of  money. 

"  If  it  may  be  established  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  all 
commerce  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  whatever  tends  to  an  increase  of  equivalents 
tends  to  an  increase  of  opulence ;  and  that  the  commercial  wealth 
of  a  nation  should  be  estimated  by  the  whole  value  of  its  equiva- 
lents collectively,  and  not  by  that  portion  only  which  returns  an 
equivalent  in  bullion,  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  detaining, 
and  which,  when  parted  with,  can  only  repurchase  the  equivalent 
that  bought  it."— pp.  110,  111. 

Now,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
mercantile  system  more  erroneous  than  this  doctrine  ;  and 
the  error  unfortunately  extends  to  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  commercial  prosperity.  Trade  enriches  a 
nation,  by  enabling;  it  to  exchange  what  it  has  no  use  for, 
against  what  it  stands  principally  in  need  of;  and  not  by 
the  profit  or  commission  that  may  be  realised  by  its  mer- 
chants. It  is  absurd  to  say  that  all  trade  is  merely  an 
exchange  of  equivalents :  if  this  were  the  case,  no  ex- 
change would  ever  take  place  at  all.  The  exchange  is 
always  a  gain  to  both  parties,  and  each  receives  more 
than  he  gives  away.  In  the  case  of  an  absolute  and 
proper  surplus — that  is,  of  such  an  excess  of  particular 
commodities,  as  could  in  no  way  be  used  at  home,  there  is 
a  direct  gain  of  the  whole  articles  obtained  in  exchange  ; 
and,  in  every  case,  there  is  to  the  nation  a  great  gain,  out 
of  which  the  profits  of  the  trader  are  defrayed.  If  one 
country  produced  no  corn,  but  raised  twice  as  much  cotton 
as  it  had  any  use  for,  and  another  had  a  great  superfluity 
of  corn,  but  no  materials  for  clothing,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
trade  of  barter  between  those  two  countries  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  both ;  and  would  augment  their 
real  riches  in  an  incalculable  proportion — in  a  much  higher 
proportion,  and  much  more  directly,  than  if  they  were  to 
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apply  themselves  to  the  transit  trade,  and  carry  their 
profits,  instead  of  their  produce,  to  be  exchanged  for  those 
mutual  necessaries.  The  effect  of  this  barter,  too,  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  exchange  of  the  existing  superfluity ; 
it  would  stimulate  both  countries  to  increase  their  industry, 
and  enlarge  the  quantity  of  their  exchangeable  produce. 
The  one  would  cultivate  its  corn  fields,  and  the  other  its 
cotton  plantations  more  extensively ;  and  the  population 
of  both  would  increase,  along  with  its  ability  to  feed  and 
clothe  an  additional  number  of  inhabitants.  To  this 
simple  case,  all  the  complicated  operations  of  commerce 
are  ultimately  reducible  ;  for  all  the  advantages  of  trade 
centre  in  this,  that  it  enables  us  to  get  what  we  want,  by 
giving  what  we  have  no  use  for,  and  stimulates  our  in- 
dustry to  increase  the  quantity  of  that  surplus,  which  is 
good  for  nothing  but  for  being  exchanged  against  some- 
thing else.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  commit  a  greater 
error  than  Mr.  Wheatley  has  done,  in  asserting  that  all 
trade  of  exchange  is  absolutely  unprofitable,  and  that  a 
real  gain  can  only  be  made  by  the  transit  trade.  This 
fundamental  error,  however,  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  third  chapter ;  and  towards  the  conclusion,  it  is  de- 
fended by  the  example  of  the  greatest  commercial  states, 
particularly  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Italian  re- 
publics ;  all  of  which,  says  our  author,  acquired  their  prin- 
cipal w^ealth  by  the  profits  of  the  transit  trade  (pp.  165, 
6,  7,  8).  We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  part  of  the 
mercantile  theory  is  more  absurd,  than  the  peculiar 
favour  with  which  it  regards  the  carrying  trade,  as  a 
special  means  of  levying  contribution  upon  foreigners. 
And  the  only  difference  between  this  feature  of  the  mer- 
cantile theory,  and  the  positions  just  quoted  from  Mr. 
Wheatley,  is,  that  he  favours  the  carrying  trade  (of  which 
the  entrepot  trade  forms  a  branch),  as  a  means  of  levying 
those  contributions,  not  in  the  shape  of  money,  but  of 
goods.  The  merchant  who  employs  his  stock  in  circu- 
lating the  commodities  of  foreign  nations,  receives  a  profit 
from  them  ;  but  the  eftect  of  this  employment  of  his  stock, 
is  to  replace  two  foreign  capitals ;  to  promote  the  industry, 
and  increase  the  wealth  of  foreigners.     Had  he  employed 
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the  same  stock  in  circulating  the  produce  of  his  own 
country,  it  would  have  yielded  him  quicker  returns  of 
profit,  and  it  would  have  promoted  the  industry,  and 
increased  the  wealth  of  his  countrymen.  Had  he  em- 
ployed it  in  exchanging  the  produce  of  his  own  country- 
men against  that  of  foreigners,  it  would  still  have  yielded 
profit ;  and  would  have  increased  the  wealth  of  the  country 
more  than  the  carrying  trade  can  do — though  less  than  the 
home  trade. 

In  every  sort  of  foreign  commerce,  both  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  and  in  the  carrying  trade,  the  profits 
of  the  merchant  come  from  the  foreign  country,  inasmuch 
as  the  use  of  foreign  commodities  enables  the  capitalist  to 
obtain  returns.  In  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he 
receives  his  profits  out  of  that  valuable  surplus  which  his 
operations  have  added  to  the  stock  of  his  own  country,  by 
procuring  a  useful  for  a  superfluous  portion  of  property. 
In  the  carrying  trade,  his  gains  arise  from  the  value  which 
he  has  added  to  the  stocks  of  foreign  nations,  by  means 
either  of  his  capital  alone,  as  in  that  carrying  trade  which 
employs  foreign  vessels ;  or  of  his  capital,  and  some  part 
of  the  fixed  stock  of  his  own  country,  as  in  the  entrepot 
trade,  and  in  that  carrying  trade  which  employs  no  foreign 
vessels.  The  direct  augmentation  of  wealth,  which  his 
country  receives  in  the  shape  of  his  profit,  is  the  same  in 
all  these  cases.  That  much  more  important  increase  of 
opulence,  which  it  receives  from  the  replacing  of  stock,  is 
confined  to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  latter 
branch  of  the  carrying  trade ;  but  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, greatest  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 

The  example  of  those  commercial  nations  whose  wealth 
has  been  promoted  by  the  transit  trade,  is  of  no  moment  in 
the  present  discussion.  Their  attention  was  directed  to 
that  branch  of  traffic,  from  the  extent  of  their  capital,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  situation  with  respect 
to  other  states.  The  acquisition  of  the  carrying  trade  is, 
in  fact,  a  certain  consequence  of  an  overflowing  capital, 
and  a  convenient  maritime  situation  :  but  it  is  an  acqui- 
sition not  to  be  desired,  vmtil  every  other  channel  of  em- 
ployment   is  full.      Mr.   Wheatley   appears  to   us  almost 
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equally  inaccurate  in  his  general  observations  upon  the 
wealth  of  nations,  as  deduced  from  their  exports.  In 
order  to  estimate  the  comparative  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continental  states,  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  com- 
pare the  total  exports  of  Great  Britain  with  the  exports  of 
those  other  states.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
without  exporting  a  single  ton  of  goods,  a  nation  may 
acquire  prodigious  wealth ;  and  that  the  net  revenue  of 
a  country  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  cannot  be  calculated 
from  its  exports,  any  more  than  from  any  particular 
branch  of  its  domestic  circulation. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  chapter  we  consider  as  by  far 
the  best  part  of  Mr.  \yheatley's  whole  treatise.  It  is  oc- 
cupied with  remarks  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
which  he  divides  into  three  branches — the  home  trade,  the 
colonial  trade,  and  the  transit  trade.  We  particularly 
refer  our  readers  to  his  remarks  upon  the  East  Indian 
commerce,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  ingenious  and 
liberal,  and  which  we  wish  he  had  not  coupled  with  the 
very  loose  and  declamatory  allusions  to  the  provincial 
government  of  Rome,  p.  161.  The  errors  of  his  general 
opinions  concerning  the  transit  trade,  we  have  already 
taken  the  liberty  of  noticing.  His  more  minute  and  prac- 
tical observations  upon  the  benefit  of  a  free-port  law,  are 
entirely  unexceptionable.  But  we  must  observe,  before 
leaving  this  chapter,  that  there  is  a  great  degree  of  in- 
accuracy in  his  division  of  the  subject.  By  home  trade, 
our  author  understands  the  exchange  of  domestic  produce, 
or  domestic  manufactures,  against  foreign  produce  or 
manufactures.  This  is  exactly  what  all  other  writers 
denominate  a  foreign  trade.  Pursuing  the  erroneous  idea 
formerly  pointed  out,  he  considers  the  extent  of  this  traffic, 
and  of  the  colonial  surplus  of  imports,  as  the  true  test  of 
national  wealth ;  and  omits  altogether  the  most  important 
branch  of  traffic — the  internal  commerce  of  the  country; 
that  of  the  country  and  the  towns ;  that,  in  short,  which 
all  other  writers  have  denominated  the  home  trade.  Yet 
Mr.  Wheatley  considers  the  colonial  trade,  which  is  in 
fact  a  home  trade,  as  a  branch  of  foreign  commerce — 
otherwise,   he  would  scarcely  enumerate   it  as  one  of  his 
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three  divisions;  and  he  bestows,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
bounded eulogy  on  the  penetration  of  the  late  Inspector- 
General,  for  having  discovered  that  the  imports  from  the 
colonies  are  not  like  those  from  foreign  nations,  but  are  to 
be  viewed  as  remittances,  in  so  far  as  they  exceed  the 
exports  thither.  It  is  inconsistent,  too,  with  all  accuracy 
of  principle  to  maintain,  that  this  excess  of  imports  is  the 
only  gain  which  accrues  from  the  colonial  trade.  The 
excess  is  not  a  gain  from  the  colony  trade :  it  is  a  remit- 
tance of  rent  to  the  non-resident  owners  of  colonial  pro- 
perty, and  of  interest  to  the  moneyed  men  whose  capitals 
are  lent  upon  colonial  securities.  The  abolition  of  some 
branches  of  the  colonial  monopoly  might  indeed  augment 
this  surplus,  but  not  exactly  in  the  manner  described  by 
Mr.  Wheatley. 

"  If"  (says  he)  "some  proportion  of  the  produce  now  forced  out 
to  our  colonies  were  diverted  to  an  independent  state,  for  an  equi- 
valent in  foreign  merchandize,  and  the  same  quantity  of  colonial 
produce  were  notwithstanding  imported,  the  nation  would  be  en- 
riched by  the  proportion  directed  to  the  Continent  for  a  foreign 
equivalent.  If  by  a  forced  exportation  of  seven  millions  of  produce 
to  the  \Vest  Indies,  w-e  received  only  eight  millions  in  return,  which 
is  the  present  state  of  our  trade,  the  nation  gains  [woiild  gain]  but 
one  million  by  the  bargain.  But  if,  instead  of  this  policy,  we 
exported  four  millions  out  of  the  seven  to  the  Continent,  to  be 
returned  in  an  equivalent  of  foreign  produce,  and  the  eight  millions 
of  sugar  were  received,  ^Hth  the  aid  of  only  three  millions  from 
home,  the  nation  woidd  gain  five  millions  by  this  trade,  instead  of 
one.  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  supply  which 
the  planter  would  draw  from  this  countiy,  if  he  were  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  market ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  less  exports  he  take 
[takes]  from  us,  and  the  more  produce  he  bring  [brings]  to  us,  the 
more  he  advances  the  interests  of  his  country ;  and  not  by  the 
more  he  take  [takes]  from  us,  and  the  less  he  bring  [brings]  to  us, 
as  the  '  Balance  of  Trade '  ['  Theory  of  a  Balance  of  Trade ']  has 
endeavoured  to  persuade  us," — pp.  132,  133. 

The  great  omission  of  circumstances  in  this  statement 
of  the  subject,  is  too  obvious  to  require  farther  notice. 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  these  three  chapters,  which 
contain  Mr.  Wheatley 's  examination  of  the  mercantile 
system,  and  exhaust  the  main  part  of  his  design,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  he  should 
not  expect  to  convert  one  supporter  of  the  old  theory, 
whom  the  copious  and  masterly  refutation  of  Dr.   Smith, 
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and  the  luminous,  though  less  correct  arguments  of  Mr. 
Hume  (apparently  more  familiar  to  our  author),  have 
failed  to  undeceive. 

The  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Wheatlev's  work  does  not 
require  so  minute  a  consideration  ; — the  subjects  which  it 
discusses  are  more  concise,  and  the  discussions  themselves 
more  consistent.  This,  however,  is  the  de])artment  in 
which  we  meet  with  the  greatest  portion  of  error  :  and 
the  general  conclusions  are  here  as  unfounded  as  those 
of  the  former  chapters  were  self-evident.  The  two  leading 
doctrines  of  Mr-  Wheatley,  in  this  part  of  his  specula- 
tions, are,  the  rapid  progressive  depreciation  of  currency, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  paper  circulation 
of  Great  Britain.  The  former  of  these  topics  he  has 
needlessly  divided  into  two  discussions,  separated  by  the 
latter.  We  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  both  his  theories, 
in  the  order  just  now  mentioned. 

I.  It  is  well  known  to  our  scientific  readers,  that  Dr. 
Smith  made  use  of  the  average  prices  of  grain,  as  the 
most  accurate  measure  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
at  different  periods.  His  reasons  for  adopting  this  stan- 
dard, were  partly  drawn  from  his  peculiar  habit  of  con- 
sidering labour  as  the  only  measure  of  value,  and  partly 
from  those  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  grain,  which 
render  it  of  all  commodities  the  most  constantly  exchanged, 
the  most  frequently  compared  with  money,  the  most  re- 
gularly demanded  at  all  times,  and  the  most  universally 
used  in  all  places.  The  common  opinion,  that  silver  had 
been  sinking  in  value,  w  ith  more  or  less  rapidity,  ever  since 
the  Ronians  left  Great  Britain,  was  therefore  examined  by 
Dr.  Smith,  and  refuted,  upon  a  comparative  view  of  the 
money  prices  of  grain.  He  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  as 
the  increase  of  corn  had  outstripped  the  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  before  the  American  mines  were  discovered, 
the  value  of  silver  was  rising  previous  to  that  event; — 
that,  since  the  influx  from  those  mines  completely  pro- 
duced their  effects  upon  prices,  the  value  of  silver  has 
again  begun  to  rise,  or,  at  least,  is  by  no  means  falling ; — 
and  that  all  the  additions  which  continually  come  from 
thence,    are   absorbed  bv  newlv  formed  or  improved  com- 
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munities  ;  consumed  in  manufacture ;  lost  during  transport- 
ation ;  or  carried  away  to  the  markets  of  Asia. 

To  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Wheatley,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  the  celebrated  digression 
concerning  the  value  of  silver,  and  who  calls  the  adoption 
of  corn,  as  a  standard,  an  assumption,  opposes  the  table  of 
prices  drawn  up  by  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  which 
he  terms  a  masterly  refutation,  and  an  acquisition  highlv 
honourable  to  the  literature  of  the  age.  Upon  the  results 
of  the  table,  with  regard  to  the  constant  depreciation  of 
currency  since  the  Norman  conquest,  our  author  builds 
all  his  arguments.  Without  any  hesitation,  he  draws  the 
most  startling  inferences ;  and  never  stops  a  moment  to 
inquire  what  may  be  the  solidity  of  the  document  on 
which  he  has  founded  so  lofty  a  mass  of  new  doctrine. 

As  money,  says  he,  is  now  above  25  per  cent,  less  valu- 
able than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  a  monied 
income  or  capital  of  400/.,  has,  since  that  period,  become 
worth  less  than  three.  A  landlord  may  raise  his  rent  at 
the  expiration  of  his  leases ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  his 
fortune  is  daily  decreasing,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  tenant's  bargain.  All  annuitants  in  the  public  funds 
are  becoming  poorer;  the  country  nominally  gives  them 
the  stipulated  interest,  but  in  reality  only  fifteen  shillings 
in  the  pound,  if  the  money  w^as  invested  twenty  years  ago, 
and  not  nine  shillings,  if  it  was  invested  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  salaries  of  officers  are 
reduced  at  the  same  lamentable  rate.  The  value  of  the 
capital  lent  to  Government  diminishes  in  the  same  pro- 
portion— a  proportion  which  is  rapidly  increasing;  but  if 
oidy  the  present  rate  continue,  in  half  a  century  the  whole 
national  debt  will  be  paid  ofi',  except  one  shilling  in  the 
pound.  Against  the  injustice  of  this  method  of  liquidat- 
ing our  debts,  Mr.  Wheatley  inveighs  with  considerable 
warmth  ;  and  expresses  his  hopes,  that  instead  of  continu- 
ing devoutly  to  wish  for  this  great  consummation,  the 
public  will  have  their  eyes  so  far  opened,  by  the  calcula- 
tions of  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh,  that  the  fear  of  the  debt  being 
paid  too  soon  will  alone  be  felt. 

Such,  though  somewhat  condensed,  is  the   substance  of 
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the  two  chapters  upon  the  depreciation  of  currency.  They 
are  altogether  composed  of  corollaries  to  Sir  G.  Shuck- 
burgh's  table  ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  easiest  way  of 
quieting  the  fears  of  those  who  may  partake  in  our  author's 
apprehensions,  and  of  exposing  the  radical  fallacy  of  his 
ingenious  system,  will  be  to  examine  the  table.  It  has 
indeed  excited  much  less  notice  than  it  deserves,  if  it  is 
entitled  to  the  least  share  of  the  confidence  thus  liberally 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  published  his  table,  in  the  very 
valuable  paper  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  upon  the  methods  of  ascertaining  a  standard  of 
weights  and  measures.'  In  this  inquiry,  the  table  forms  a 
kind  of  digression  ;  it  is  casually  introduced  ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  marked  by  the  same  accuracy  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  main  body  of  the  paper ;  the  documents  are 
only  referred  to  in  the  most  general  way ;  and,  far  from 
appearing  to  have  taken  the  general  views  which  must  in- 
fluence all  speculations  about  the  analysis  of  price,  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  scientific  nature  of  his  subject: 
He  prefaces  the  table  by  an  apology  for  descending  below 
the  dignity  of  philosophy  •,  addresses  it  to  the  historian  and 
antiquary ;  and  though  he  alludes  to  the  writings  of  Smith 
and  Stewart,  yet  he  appears  only  to  have  consulted  them 
in  order  to  pick  up  detached  sums  and  dates. 

The  first  column  gives  those  years  (that  is,  single  years) 
from  1050  to  1/95,  for  which  he  has  lists  of  prices:  the 
next  gives  the  average  price  of  wheat ;  the  next  twelve 
give  the  prices  of  twelve  other  articles ;  then  follows  a 
column  with  the  mean  prices  of  those  articles;  a  column 
with  the  prices  of  husbandry  labour,  and  another  with 
those  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  remaining  columns  ex- 
hibit the  comparative  view  of  the  value  of  money,  accord- 
ing to  these  various  prices  in  the  ■'<even  years  for  which 
alone  he  has  tolerably  full  lists  of  prices,  viz.  1050,  1350, 
1550,  1675,  1740,  1760,  and  1795.  And,  from  the  re- 
sults of  this  comparison  for  these  few  detached  years,  he 
forms,  by  interpolation,  his  table  of  depreciation. 

Now,  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
'  I'Jii!.  Trail >.  17!'S,  Tail  ]. 
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prices  are  only  obtained  from  the  averages  of  single  years, 
and  that  of  these  there  are  only  six,  beside  the  year  1550, 
which  is  assumed  as  a  standard.  This  is  a  radical  objec- 
tion to  the  whole  calculation.  We  know  well  how  much 
prices  vary  from  year  to  year ;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
find  any  lists  of  them  in  ancient  authors,  unless  when  the 
motive  for  recording  them  was  the  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness or  dearth.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  beside  variations 
from  scarcity,  different  circumstances  of  a  local  or  tem- 
porary nature  operate,  at  particular  periods,  to  raise  or 
depress  the  prices  of  commodities.  Thus,  it  actually 
happens  that  the  three  last  of  the  seven  years  were  seasons 
of  extensive  warfare,  and  that  two  of  these  were  years  of 
uncommon  scarcity,  as  well  as  foreign  war.  The  conse- 
quences of  forming  a  calculation  from  single  years,  may 
be  perceived  in  the  erroneous  conclusions  to  which  the 
column  of  corn  prices  would  lead  us.  The  price  of  wheat 
for  1350,  is  the  very  same  with  that  for  1550,  according 
to  Sir  George  Shuckburgh's  own  account;  yet  Dr.  Smith 
has  clearly  proved,  not  from  the  state  of  the  corn-market 
for  two  single  years,  but  irom  a  variety  of  general  tests, 
corroborated  also  by  a  series  of  successive  facts,  that 
during  this  very  interval  the  money  price  of  w^heat  was 
regularly  falling  from  twenty  to  ten  shillings  the  quarter. 

But  farther,  the  list  of  prices  in  the  different  years  are 
not  equally  complete :  the  mean  value  of  money  is  esti- 
mated from  five  articles  only,  together  with  wheat  in 
1050,  the  first  year  of  the  series  ;  and  from  eight  articles, 
together  with  wheat  and  day  labour  in  1350.  '  Two  of  the 
tw^elve  miscellaneous  articles  are,  ale  and  small  beer ;  com- 
modities of  which  the  prices  are  extremely  complex,  and 
influenced  indeed  by  the  operation  of  direct  taxes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  table,  the  price  of  the  former  doubled  be- 
tween 1650  and  16/5,  while  that  of  wheat  fell  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eleven  to  nine.  The  price  of  beef  and  mutton 
increased  between  1/40  and  1/60,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  three.  During  the  same  interval,  the  prices  of 
oxen,  cow  s,  and  sheep,  scarcely  augmented  sensibly  ;  the 
rise  was  only  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  to  three  hundred  and  fortv-seven. 
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Some  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  table,  which 
are  in  our  apprehension  equivalent  to  a  reductio  acl  ahsur- 
dum.  It  would  follow,  for  example,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  price  of  labour  in  husbandry  with  the  price  of 
wheat  at  different  times,  that  the  lower  orders  were  in  a 
better  condition  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  than 
they  were  during  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war. 
A  day's  wages  could,  at  the  former  period,  purchase 
nearly  half  a  bushel  of  wheat :  at  the  latter  period,  the 
same  wages  could  Durchase  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  bushel. 

As  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  has  not  detailed  the  parti- 
culars of  his  data^  or  described  the  methods  by  which  he 
formed  his  mean  estimates  of  articles  for  each  year,  we 
cannot  decide  with  respect  to  the  limits  within  which  he 
may  have  attained  an  accurate  calculation.  But  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  getting  tolerably 
just  averages  of  the  prices  of  such  connnodities  as  vary 
extremely  in  quality,  or  in  quantity,  or  in  both.  Of  the 
first  kind  is  cheese,  and  perhaps  malt  liquors  ;  of  the  second, 
oxen ;  of  the  third,  horses.  In  consequence  of  these  con- 
siderations, we  are  the  less  surprised  to  find  that  the  table 
of  depreciation,  rashly  constructed,  by  interpolation,  from 
such  scanty  and  deceitful  materials,  is  inconsistent  with 
some  of  the  very  data  which  are  given  in  the  larger  table, 
but  not  used  in  the  calculation.  The  value  of  money  for 
1.550  being  100,  its  value  for  1150,  by  the  interpolation 
table,  is  43.  But  if  its  value  is  calculated  from  the  prices 
of  cattle  in  the  larger  table,  it  is  only  33 ;  and  from  the 
prices  of  cattle  and  wheat  together  only  31.  The  one 
table  gives  88  for  the  value  in  1450  ;  the  other  gives  100 
or  95,  according  as  we  take  the  price  of  cattle  singly,  or 
that  of  cattle  and  wheat  together. 

But  there  are  various  objections  of  a  more  general 
nature  to  the  whole  plan  of  this  table,  which  must  alreadv 
have  forced  themselves  upon  our  readers.  If  the  depre- 
ciation of  money  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  rise  in  the 
money  price  of  commodities,  an  allowance  is  necessary  for 
the  effects  produced  U})on  ])rice,  by  the  variation  in 
demand  and  supply,  which   takes    place   according  to  the 
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progress  of  society,  and  the  different  circumstances  in  its 
situation.  If  articles  of  various  kinds  are  differently 
affected  by  these  changes,  the  average  of  the  whole  varia- 
tions of  money  price  will  certainly  not  give  any  approxi- 
mation to  the  variations  in  the  value  of  money.  If  one 
article  has  grown  cheaper,  in  consequence  of  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  raising  or  manufacturing  it,  and  another 
has  grown  dearer  in  consequence  of  a  decreasing  demand, 
and  diminished  attention  to  its  production  or  fabric,  al- 
though we  should  admit  that  specie  has  all  along  been 
growing  more  plentiful,  so  as  to  counteract  tlie  effects  of 
the  former  circumstances,  and  to  assist  those  of  the  latter, 
the  medium  of  the  change  produced  in  both  cases  will 
evidently  furnish  no  document  of  any  such  increase  of 
specie.  It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  this  increase,  by  averaging  the  contrary 
effects  of  opposite  circumstances  altogether  independent  of 
the  state  of  currency ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  take 
a  medium  between  an  increasing  and  decreasing  series  cf 
prices,  as  a  test  of  the  variations  in  the  standard  of 
money.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  averages  of  increasing  series  of  prices,  and  prices  which 
are  stationary,  or  which  alternately  increase  and  decrease. 
Yet,  in  the  table  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  some  of  the 
articles  are  nearly  stationary,  as  wheat ;  others  most 
rapidly  increase,  as  cattle ;  others,  as  poultry,  first  in- 
crease, and  then  decrease.  If  wheat  and  malt  liquors  are 
assumed  as  criteria,  \vhile  their  circumstances  vary  ac- 
cording to  laws  so  different  from  those  which  affect  the 
other  commodities,  it  seems  difficult  to  discover  why 
other  articles,  such  as  various  manufactures,  should  not 
be  admitted  to  influence  the  calculation,  since  they  are 
much  more  similar  to  grain  and  liquors,  than  they  are  to 
the  produce  of  pasture  land.  With  respect  to  the  value 
of  money  in  a  larger  sense,  the  quantity  of  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  it  can  purchase,  has  surely  been,  upon 
the  whole,  greatly  increased  during  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines  pro- 
duced its  greatest  effect.  Many  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  also  become   cheaper;  and  some  commodities  have 
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been  disclosed  to  us,  which  may  be  substituted  for  those 
necessaries. 

Taking  this  complex  view  of  the  subject  (and  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  think  that  any  other  is  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  question, — at  all  events,  we  are 
sure  that  nothing  like  proportions  can  be  ascertained  in  so 
great  a  mixture  of  causes),  it  should  seem  that  the  value 
of  money  has,  upon  the  whole,  not  decreased  in  any  ratio 
similar  to  that  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh's  table,  even 
admitting  his  data  to  have  been  sufficiently  extensive,  and 
his  mode  of  computation  quite  correct.  This  supposed 
fact,  of  the  great  depreciation  of  money,  is  one  of  those 
which  may  be  safely  admitted,  only  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  accounted  for.  The  continued  influx  from  the  Ame- 
rican mines,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be 
quite  inadequate  to  produce  any  progressive  effects  upon 
the  general  prices  of  commodities  in  the  European  com- 
monwealth. No  one  now  conceives  it  possible  to  effect 
any  partial  rise  of  prices  by  the  increase  of  specie  cur- 
rency. The  augmentation  of  paper  money  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wheatley  as  the  cause  of  that  enormous  depreciation 
which  he  maintains,  or  rather  assumes,  to  have  taken 
place.  But  this  is  both  inconsistent  with  the  facts  on 
which  his  speculations  are  founded,  and  repugnant  to 
more  general  principles.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
facts ;  because,  according  to  Sir  George  Shuckburgh's 
table,  the  rate  of  depreciation  was  much  more  rapid 
during  the  century  after  the  Conquest  than  during 
the  century  after  the  Restoration ;  during  the  period 
when  neither  new  mines  were  discovered,  nor  paper 
currency  existed,  than  during  the  period  when,  ac- 
cording to  ^Ir.  Wheatley,  the  effects  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered mines  were  succeeded  by  the  still  more  powerful 
influence   of  the  paper  system.^     The  explanation  of  the 

'  We  must  attend,  in  this  estimate,  to  the  period  hetween  Hub 
and  1760,  and  not  to  the  period  ending  1705  or  1800.  All  tlie 
nnmV)ers  after  1700  are  interpolated  by  the  aid  of  the  mean  for 
17'.t5 — a  year  of  such  extraordinary  scarcity,  according  to  the  tahle 
itself,  that  Ihe  average  price  of  wheat  was  nearly  double  its  mcdiinn 
p^'ice  in  1  7i-^'i. 
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supposed  rapid  decrease,  by  the  effects  of  paper  currency, 
is  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  most  obvious  views  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  general  depreciation  of  currency  is 
effected  by  the  disproportionate  issue  of  paper.  For  if 
that  issue  becomes  so  great,  as  to  cause  a  rapid  deprecia- 
tion, the  market  price  of  the  precious  metals  must  rise 
proportionably  above  their  Mint  price,  and  the  specie  must 
either  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  altogether,  or  a  per- 
manent discount  must  be  established  between  coin  and 
paper  currency :  neither  of  which  effects  it  is  pretended 
has  taken  place. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  supposed 
depreciation  upon  any  principle  hitherto  proposed ;  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  supposition  rests,  is  of  the  most  flimsy  and 
suspicious  nature.  There  can  remain  no  doubt,  then,  that 
the  conclusion  must  be  given  up  which  Mr.  Wheatley  has 
confidently  built  on  such  grounds ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
even  if  the  whole  extent  of  the  data  were  admitted,  the 
fallacy  of  some  positions  would  remain  incontestable.  It 
v>'Ould  still,  for  example,  be  erroneous  to  consider  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  by  the  depreciation 
of  currency,  as  a  breach  of  public  faith,  or  to  omit  the  con- 
sideration of  those  changes  confessedly  beneficial  to  an- 
nuitants, which  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  price  of 
various  commodities,  or  to  rank  the  adjustment  of  wages 
among  the  duties  of  the  legislator,  as  Mr.  Wheatley  very 
distinctly  does  in  p.  196. 

II.  The  other  fallacies  into  which  we  conceive  our 
author  has  fallen,  upon  the  subject  of  paper  currency,  are 
by  no  means  so  remarkable,  either  for  novelty  or  boldness, 
as  that  which  we  have  just  been  examining.  The  excess 
of  paper  he  imputes  to  the  progress  of  taxation ;  and, 
after  many  eulogies  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  while  it  remained  the  sole  regulator  of  the  paper 
circulation  of  the  country,  he  ascribes  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  Bank  has  laboured,  as  well  as  the  whole 
commercial  and  financial  embarrassments  of  the  nation, 
during  the  late  war.  to  the  increase  of  country  banks,  and 
the  permission  of  their  notes.     These  banks,  he  contends. 
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in  times  of  tranquillity,  enlarge  their  issues  too  much ; 
and,  in  times  of  alarm,  contract  them  to  a  proportionable 
degree.  Their  notes  are,  in  such  emergencies,  more  liable 
to  suspicion  than  Bank  paper.  The  effects  of  the  distrust 
excited  by  these,  reaches  the  Bank,  whose  issues  are  thus 
extended  in  consequence  of  the  country  paper  being  de- 
preciated, as  they  are  contracted  from  its  redundancy  in 
prosperous  times.  The  same  redundancy,  he  adds,  in- 
creases all  those  bad  effects  of  paper  currency,  which  we 
have  already  referred  to.  In  order  to  render  this  reason- 
ing conclusive,  Mr.  Wheatley  must  prove, 

Fii'st  of  all.  That  the  right  of  engaging  in  an  important 
department  of  trade,  ought  to  be  confined  by  Government 
to  one  great  mercantile  company,  merely  because  private 
individuals  may  overtrade  in  this,  as  in  every  other  line. 

Secondly^  That  the  trade  of  banking  is  so  very  peculiar 
in  its  nature,  as  to  destroy  all  prudence,  and  even  to 
obliterate  the  fear  of  failure,  in  those  who  undertake  it. 

Thirdly,  That  the  Bank  directors  are  likely  to  know 
the  credit  of  those  whom  they  deal  with,  better  than  the 
merchants  in  country  towns  know  that  of  their  customers ; 
and  are  likely  to  superintend  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
community  more  accurately  of  themselves,  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  they  have  each  separate  concerns,  than  when 
assisted  by  the  vigilance  of  four  hundred  agents  in  different 
quarters,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  task. 

Lastly,  That  the  central  bank  has  not  a  sufficient 
control  over  all  country  banks,  when  at  every  moment 
its  notes  bear  to  theirs  the  same  relation  that  specie  bears 
to  its  ow^n  ;  more  particularly,  when  its  obligation  to  pay 
in  specie  has  been  suspended,  without  any  analogous 
suspension  in  favour  of  the  country  banks.  It  is  indeed 
absurd  in  the  extreme,  at  present,  to  complain  of  the 
country  banks  increasing  the  paper  currency  beyond  its 
just  bounds.  Until  they  also  shall  be  absolved  from  the 
obligation  to  fuliil  their  contracts,  no  advocate  for  the 
Bank  of  England  ought  to  hazard  an  allusion  of  this  kind. 
These  establishments  still  remain  under  the  various  checks, 
which  secure  the  honesty,  and  quicken  the  prudence  of 
every    private    trader.       They    have    the    most    powerful 
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inducements  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  most  beneficial 
to  the  public,  and  the  best  means  of  discovering  the 
direction  in  which  that  line  runs.  To  expect,  from  their 
thoughtlessness  and  avarice,  a  general  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  by  a  universal  over-issue  of  notes,  would  be  as 
ridiculous,  as  to  suppose  that  the  Oporto  merchants  will 
ever  deluge  the  country  with  port  wine. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  treatise,  we  must 
again  express  our  disappointment  at  the  scantiness  of  the 
new  matter  which  it  displays,  upon  so  various  and  im- 
portant a  field  of  inquiry,  after  the  splendid  promises  of 
the  preface.  The  minuteness,  however,  with  which  w^e 
have  gone  through  almost  all  his  reasonings,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  we  value  his  performance  more  than  the  common 
ephemeral  publications  on  political  topics.  And  as  he 
has  evidently  paid  considerable  attention  to  a  subject, 
removed,  by  its  manifold  difficulties,  above  the  reach  of 
ordinary  reasoners,  we  trust  that  he  wnll  continue  to 
prosecute  his  speculations,  until  he  shall  make  some  real 
addition  to  this  important  branch  of  science.  The  style 
of  the  tract  is  extremely  careless,  and  in  many  parts 
tainted  with  a  disagreeable  vulgarity  of  expression.  It  is 
frequently  deficient  in  grammatical  purity ;  and  for  these 
imperfections,  it  only  atones,  by  a  very  laudable  sacrifice 
of  all  pretensions  to  ornament.  But,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  these  are  very  trivial  faults ;  and  we  should  not 
have  even  thus  shortly  hinted  at  them,  had  we  met  with 
much  to  gratify  us  in  the  more  substantial  parts  of  the 
entertainment. 


[     30     ] 
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(January,  1804.) 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken  in  tlte 
House  of  Lords,  November  22,  1803.  By  R.  Watson,  Lord 
Bishop  of  LlandafF.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  46.  8vo.  London. 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1803. 

The  deservedly  high  reputation  which  Bishop  Watson  has 
obtained  in  the  literary  world,  and  the  liberality,  of  which 
he  has  exhibited  so  many  specimens  in  tlie  field  of  contro- 
versy, induce  as  to  pay  the  highest  degree  of  respectful 
attention  to  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen.  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  such  senti- 
ments of  respect,  if  we  express  some  regret  that  he  should 
now  condescend  to  a  popular  discussion  of  certain  political 
topics,  infinitely  below  the  dignity  of  his  scientific  powers, 
indeed,  but  apparently  beyond  the  sphere  to  which  his 
studies  have  extended.  There  is  little  in  this  unspoken 
speech  calculated  either  to  edify  or  to  rouse.  The  style 
and  manner  are  not  remarkably  original,  nor  are  the  illus- 
trations distinguished  by  any  peculiar  felicity.  The  general 
political  doctrines,  what  we  usually  call  the  political  prin- 
ciples, are  no  doubt  perfectly  sound,  and  the  polemical 
matters  touched  upon,  are  treated  with  admirable  temper 
and  candour ;  but  the  topics  of  consolation  to  which  the 
lieverend  author  resorts,  are  in  the  last  degree  chimerical ; 
his  counsels  are  vague,  and  even  extravagant — we  had 
almost  said  thoughtless.  The  practical  expedients  which 
he  recommends  in  the  present  crisis  of  afiairs,  are  evi- 
dently inconsistent  with  a  sober  view  of  the  circumstances, 
and  repugnant  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  political 
science. 
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The  exordium  and  peroration  of  this  speech  are  so  pe- 
cuharly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  does 
not  come  before  us,  and  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
fact,  of  the  speech  having  been  written  for  pubhcation, 
that  it  requires  all  our  reverential  feelings  towards  the 
author  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  incongruity. 

"  My  Lords, 

"  Ix  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands,  and  in  compliance 
with  my  own  sense  of  public  duty,  I  this  day  appear  in  my  place 
in  the  noblest  assembly  upon  earth,  convened  by  the  most  gracious 
monarch  that  ever  sat  xqion  a  throne,  and  required  to  deliberate 
upon  the  most  important  subject  that  ever  occupied  your  Lordships' 
attention,  or  that  of  any  of  3'Our  predecessors  in  this  House. 

"  I,  my  Lords,  could  have  been  well  contented  to  spend  the  little 
remainder  of  my  life  in  retirement,  and  buried  in  obscurity ;  indif- 
ferent, alike,  to  the  calls  of  professional  emolument  and  professional 
ambition ;  but  I  cannot  be  contented  to  remain  indifferent  to  the 
summons  of  my  sovereign,  in  a  time  of  distress  ;  deaf  to  the  calls  of 
ni}'  country,  when  its  existence  is  endangered. — Endangered  we  all 
know  it  to  be :  but  where  is  the  dastardly  soul  (none  such,  I  am 
confident,  is  to  be  met  with  amongst  your  Lordships  ;  none  such,  I 
hope,  is  to  be  met  with  amongst  any  of  those  in  whose  hearing  I 
noAv  speak) — A\  here  is  the  dastardly  soul,  Avho  accompanies  his 
prospect  of  danger  with  a  feeling  of  despair  ?" 

After  describing  some  of  the  evils  which  would  follow  a 
successful  invasion  of  this  island,  in  very  glowing  lan- 
guage, sufficient,  indeed,  to  animate  with  British  feelings 
any  one  who  may  still  be  insane  enough  not  to  deprecate 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  the  most  calamitous  of  all 
imaginable  events, — his  Lordship  thus  brings  his  intended 
oration  to  a  close. 

"  Such,  my  Lords,  would  be  the  final  event  of  a  successful  inva- 
sion of  this  country  by  the  republic  of  France.  I  have  in  some 
degree  described  it,  but  I  do  not  in  any  degree  expect  it ;  I  expect  the 
direct  contrary.  My  hope  and  my  firm  expectation  is,  that,  instead 
of  success,  the  enemy  will  experience  defeat ;  instead  of  triumph, 
disgrace  and  ruin  ;  that,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  the 
arras  of  Great  Britain  will  not  only  preserve  her  own  independence, 
but  be  instrumental  in  exciting  the  spirit  of  other  nations  to  recover 
theirs,  and  eventually  contribute  to  the  establishing  the  true  liberty, 
arid  pi-omoting  the  true  prosperity,  of  France  itself. — But  on  this 
subject  I  forbear. 

"  And  now,  Illustiious  Peers  of  this  mighty  empire  !  Venerable 
fathers  of  our  most  venerable  Church !  I  beseech  jow  individually 
to  pardon  me,  if,  in  the  warmth  of  my  zeal  for  the  public  safety 
(never    more    endangered  than    at    present),    any  expression    has 
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escaped  me  ■unworthy  the  dignity  of  your  rank  to  hear,  unbecoming 
the  decorum  of  my  station  to  utter.  Little  more  can  be  expected 
by  the  country  from  a  man  of  my  age,  except  from  his  prayers  ; 
and  mine  shall  never  be  wanting  for  its  presei-\'ation,  and  for  peace 
among  mankind." 

We  are  informed  in  the  advertisement,  that  it  was  Bishop 
Watson's  "  full  intention  to  have  delivered  the  substance 
of  the  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  that,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  found  it  impossible  to  comprehend,  in  a  short 
speech,  all  he  wished  to  state ;  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  with  his  speculations,  and 
therefore  has  adopted  the  present  mode  of  giving  his  senti- 
ments to  the  public."  We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers 
the  result  of  these  "  speculations." — The  substance  of 
them  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  long,  if  not  accurately, 
weighed  by  the  Eeverend  author;  and,  in  behalf  of  the 
most  objectionable  of  his  propositions,  he  cannot  surely 
plead  the  ])ressure  of  other  cares,  or  the  hurry  of  extem- 
porary composition ;  for  it  is  now  six  years  since  he  gave 
it  to  the  world  in  another  form. 

After  some  splendid  declamation,  in  our  apprehension 
not  very  necessary,  against  the  conduct  of  that  people  whose 
spirit  of  universal  domination  has  left  them  without  one 
sincere  friend,  and  whose  mean  submission  to  domestic 
tyranny  has  effaced  the  transient  admiration  excited  by 
their  conquests,  our  author  proceeds  to  unfold  his  opinion 
upon  the  measures  fit  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  crisis  of 
British  affairs — "  those  means  which,  in  addition  to  our 
present  exertions,  may  help  to  avert  the  catastrophe  from 
ourselves." 

The  first  expedient  which  he  suggests  for  the  salvation 
of  the  country,  is,  that  the  first  class  under  the  Defence 
Act  should  be  called  out,  and  trained  to  arms,  not  merely 
as  a  temporary  measure,  but  in  all  time  coming,  after  the 
danger  which  now  threatens  us  shall  have  passed  away.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  little  singular,  that  one  of  his  grand  reme- 
dies for  a  present  and  pressing  evil,  should  consist  in  a 
plan  of  future  improvement.  Great  Britain  is  attacked 
by  the  most  powerful  and  victorious  nation  in  the  world  ; 
she  is  left  to  fight  single-banded  against  all  the  force  that 
such  an  ad  versa  rv  can   send   out;   the   other  states,  either 
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jealous  or  overawed,  stand  back  to  wait  the  issue  of  the 
combat ;  in  a  few  weeks,  this  momentous  strife  is  to  be  de- 
cided on  our  own  shores ;  the  case  has  become  extreme,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  former  calculation  ;  we  meet  the  emer- 
gency by  proportionate  exertions  ;  and,  left  to  the  strength 
of  our  own  arms,  we  are  calling  forth  all  our  domestic 
resources,  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  tremendous  affrav. 
Yet  all  this,  says  Bishop  AVatson,  avails  you  nothing :  vou 
must  continue  a  similar  degree  of  active  preparation  after 
the  crisis  has  terminated  favourably; — you  must  become 
more  a  military  people  ; — this  is  your  only  chance  of  being 
saved.  But,  let  us  see  what  is  this  nostrum  which  is  pre- 
scribed during  the  paroxysm  of  disease,  and  is^  it  would 
appear,  to  effect  a  present  cure  by  a  subsequent  improve- 
ment of  the  constitution.  Our  author  proposes,  that,  an- 
nually, 50,000  youths,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  1/ 
during  the  preceding  year,  should  be  called  out  and  taught 
the  use  of  arms ;  and  that,  after  six  years,  they  should  be 
dismissed  as  emeriti,  except  when  the  public  service  re- 
quired their  assistance.  In  this  manner,  he  thinks  a  body 
of  300,000  young  men  would  easily  be  trained  in  six  years, 
and,  after  that,  a  constant  succession  of  the  same  number 
would  be  kept  up ;  so  that  the  nation  might  become  suffi- 
ciently military,  to  defy  all  its  enemies,  by  drilling  a 
portion  of  its  youth  a  few  days  every  year. 

This  project,  as  thus  described,  impresses  us,  in  the  first 
place,  with  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  oiu'  author's  skill 
in  political  arithmetic.  How  could  he  imagine  that,  by 
annually  raising  .50,000  men,  we  shall  have  a  force  of 
300,000  at  the  end  of  six  years  ?  He  cannot  reasonably 
expect  that  there  should  remain  more  than  260,000  fit  for 
service,  allowing  for  deaths,  casualties,  and  emigration. 
But,  admitting  the  same  numbers  always  to  be  kept  up,  by 
whatever  means ; — it  is  not  surely  a  few  days'  training  that 
can  render  the  nation  sufficiently  military  to  cope  with  the 
best  standing  armies  in  Europe.  If^  on  the  other  hand, 
this  militia  rotation  is  proposed  as  a  succedaneum  for  the 
ancient  militia,  and  not  for  the  standing  army,  it  is  scarcelv 
conceivable  that  our  author  should  think  of  embodying  a 
military  force  of  such  extent  by  compulsion,  without   the 
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admission  of  substitutes  •,  and  if  it  is  only  intended  to 
supersede  the  extraordinary  modes  of  defence,  by  volun- 
teers, or  a  levy  en  masse,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any 
great  novelty  in  the  plan,  unless  that  it  very  much  limits 
the  extent  of  the  usual  methods  of  arming  the  people,  by 
beginning  with  a  small  number  of  recruits,  and  teaching 
that  art  gradually  to  a  few,  which  ought  as  soon  as  possible 
to  be  communicated  to  all.  AVe  suspect  that  if  our  author 
had  pursued  the  idea  with  his  accustomed  acuteness  and 
precision,  his  project  would  have  terminated  in  a  recom- 
mendation to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  volunteer 
system,  or  perhaps  to  enforce  the  General  Defence  Act  in 
times  of  peace,  as  well  as  at  the  present  critical  moment; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  such  counsel,  we  cannot 
very  well  perceive  that  its  originality  claims  the  solemn 
statement  with  which  he  honours  it  in  these  pages. 

Another  expedient  suggested  by  the  Reverend  author,  is 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  Catholics  without  irritating  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  his  ideas  Uj)on  this  subject  are  truly  enlight- 
ened and  liberal ;  being  indeed  the  only  definite  plan 
sketched  out  by  him  for  accomplishing  the  very  desirable 
object  in  view. 

"  Justice,  T  iliiiilv,  may  be  done  to  tlie  Catholics,  without  injustice 
being  clone  td  the  l^rote^tants. — Tlie  Trotestant  clergy  may  continue 
to  possess  the  tithes  (if  \]w  country  ;  and  the  Catholic  clergy  may  be 
provided  for  fiMin  the  public  exchecpier  of  the  empire.  I  see  no 
ilanger  which  would  ari>e  to  the  Established  Chui'ch  from  sonu^ 
such  arrangement  as  this;  and  it  would.  ])robably.  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  state.  We  thiiik  the  Catholics  to  be 
in  error  ;  they  think  the  sauie  of  us.  liotli  ox;ght  to  reilect,  that 
every  eiTor  is  not  a  criminal  error,  and  that  theii'  erior  is  the 
greatest  who  most  err  against  Christian  charity." — pp.  2"),  2<"i,  '27. 

In  order  to  effect  the  same  great  pnr])ose  of  securing 
unanimity  among  the  dilferent  religious  persuasions  of  this 
island,  by  measures  of  justice  and  moderation,  our  author 
next  recommends,  in  very  powerful  language,  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Without  expressing  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  Dissenters,  and  without  wishing 
to  exaggerate  their  numbers,  he  thinks  them  "too  loyal  to 
be  treated  with  distrust  at  any  time,  and  too  ninnerous  to 
be  soured  by  neglect  at  ihis  time."     Now,  whatever  mav 
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be  our  opinion  with  respect  to  both  of  these  grand  ques- 
tions, we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  more  singular  idea 
never  entered  the  mind  of  a  practical  statesman,  than  that 
of  obtaining"  unanimity  in  a  season  of  imminent  public 
danger,  by  stirring  a  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween contending  sects.  Ifj  by  the  force  of  reason  Bishop 
AVatson  believes  it  possible  to  lull  the  jealousy  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  and  English  High-churchmen — if  he  thinks  a 
vote  of  Parliament,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  rooted 
prejudices  of  those  powerful  parties,  will  be  received  with 
perfect  contentment  by  them,  as  well  as  hailed  with  exulta- 
tion by  their  adversaries — then  may  he  expect,  from  the 
adoption  of  his  proposal,  an  augmentation  of  the  cordiality 
which  now  universally  prevails  from  a  suspension  of  the 
controversy.  But  surely  when  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates, 
and  when  happily  no  backwardness  is  displayed  by  any 
sect  in  the  preparation  for  repelling  him,  it  would  be  a 
strange  policy  to  lay  down  our  arms,  and  set  about  investigat- 
ing grievances,  in  order  that  we  may  increase  the  cordiality 
of  a  small  part  of  our  people,  by  alienating,  or  at  least 
irritating,  all  the  rest.  At  another  time,  it  would  not  unbe- 
come  Parliament  to  regard  the  prevailing  prejudices  which 
have  so  long  oppressed  the  dissenting  interest,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  sister  kingdom.  But,  in  the  present  critical 
emergency,  all  prejudices  are  to  be  weighed  by  the  propor- 
tions of  those  ^hom  they  sway ;  and  what  our  author 
terms  the  "neglect  of  the  Dissenters,"  is  only  the  salutary 
waiving  of  a  discussion,  that  M'ould  certainly  estrange  one 
great  body  of  men  from  the  common  cause,  in  whichever 
way  it  might  happen  to  terminate. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  seen  our  author  recommending 
expedients  of  defence,  which  are  by  no  means  original, 
unless  in  the  singularity  of  their  application  to  the  actual 
situation  of  affairs.  We  now  come  to  his  financial  scheme, 
by  far  the  most  striking  of  the  whole  ;  and  surely  as  novel 
in  itself,  as  extraordinary  in  the  moment  of  its  suggestion. 
Bishop  Watson  proposes  that  we  should  take  the  present 
opportunity  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  national  debt.'     He 

'  lie  qualifies  the  proposal  Ly  saying,  "  or,  at  least,  tliat  ]jart 
wliicli  lias  Leeii  added  tu  it  T)y  the  Seven  years'  war,  hy  the  Americau 
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urges,  in  behalf  of  this  bold  scheme,  a  good  number  of 
declamatory  reasonings ;  such  as,  the  terror  w  ith  which 
so  grand  an  operation  would  strike  our  enemies,  and  the 
advantages  of  lessening  the  "  great  imposthmne  growing 
on  the  body  politic,"  before  its  bursting  proves  fatal. 

Leaving  such  vague  topics,  which  we  confess  ourselves 
Viot  altogether  able  to  comprehend,  we  wish  to  examine  a 
few  of  his  more  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  great 
measure.  It  would,  he  maintains,  lessen  the  luxury  of  all 
ranks ;  it  would  preserve  the  middle  classes  of  the  people 
from  the  ruin,  or  emigration,  to  which  enormous  taxation 
is  reducing  them  ;  and  it  would  save  money  to  all  who"])ay 
taxes,  by  freeing  them  from  the  burdens  which  arc  im- 
posed, in  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  management. 

Of  these  effects,  which  our  author  supposes  would  follow 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  two  last  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  are 
directly  at  variance  with  the  first.  If  the  measure  is  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  middle  classes,  it  can  only  do 
so,  by  freeing  their  incomes  from  the  operation  of  that  ])art 
of  the  taxes  which  goes  to  pay  the  charge  of  managing  the 
debt  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  saving  which  our  author 
points  out  as  the  third  advantage.  On  the  other  hnnd, 
supposing  the  income  of  individuals  to  gain  all  this  part 
which  shall  thus  be  saved  from  the  necessary  revenue,  the 
consequence  of  more  easy  circumstances,  or  a  greater  free 
income,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  diminution  of  luxury.  But 
we  shall  })ass  over  the  obvious  inconsistency  and  confusiini 
that  prevails  in  this  statement  of  the  argument,  and  com- 
pare the  advantage  which  the  plan  certainly  possesses,  that 

Avar,  1)}'  llic  last  -war,  and  hy  tliis."- — I'nt,  in  fact,  ■more  llian  ilic 
(iQl)t  existing  jnx'viously  to  1lic  Seven-years' Avar  (al)(>n1  scAH'iity-lwo 
niilliens  funded)  lias  l)een  redeemed  sinee  tlic  yeai'  17t-^<),  I'V  llie 
joint  effects  cif  the  sinking-fnnd  and  the  sale  of  the  land-tax.  'lire 
latter  operation  has  freed  the  nation  from  the  hnrden  of  the  inteiesi, 
as  Avell  as  principal,  of  aliove  eigliteen  millions;  tlu;  inlerest  of  the 
stock  purchased  hy  tlie  foi'mer  o])eration  continues  indeed  to  he 
paid,  hut  Avould  instantly  cease,  Averc  all  the  deht,  contracted  sinc(> 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-C'hapelh',  redeemed;  so  that  avc  niay  consider 
the  ])aynient  of  that  del>t  as  a  clearance  of  eveiy  inciuidtranci'.  and 
the  J'>isho]i's  pro]»o,sal  as  a  pi'ojeet  for  the  redcm])iion  of  the  wlioh^ 
national  dol)f. 
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of  saving  the  charges  of  iiiaiiagenicut,  with  the  various 
evils  which  nuist  necessarily  arise  from  its  execution,  and 
the  unsnrniountable  difficulties  which  lie  in  its  way. 
Bishop  Watson,  it  may  be  remembered,  first  brought  the 
scheme  forward,  in  the  excellent  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  which  he  published  six  years  ago,  and  of 
which,  he  informs  us,  above  30,000  copies  were  circulated. 
We  take  our  ideas  of  the  plan  from  that  tract,  as  well  as 
from  the  present,  in  which,  after  mature  consideration,  he 
has  thought  proper  again  to  urge  it. 

Some  projects  may  be  considered  apart  from  the  means 
suggested  for  their  accomplishment ;  and  we  may  frequently 
decide  hypothetically  in  llivour  of  a  measure,  without  ex- 
amining the  means  proposed  for  its  execution ;  because  the 
advantages  of  the  end  may  be  very  obvious,  while  the 
nicans  proposed  for  its  attainment  are  exceptionable  ;  and 
yet  other  methods  may  possibly  suggest  themselves  after- 
wards, when  the  ultimate  object  is  allowed  to  be  desirable. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  scheme  now 
under  consideration.  It  cannot  be  viewed  abstractedly 
from  the  mode  of  its  execution  ;  because,  admitting  all  the 
advantages  ascribed  to  the  sudden  liquidation  of  an  enor- 
mous national  debt,  there  is  only  one  possible  mode  of 
effecting  it — a  heavy  imposition  upon  capital.  If  the  na- 
tional debt  is  at  all  burdensome,  it  must  be  irredeemable 
by  any  taxes  which  fall  upon  the  national  income ;  if  it  is 
advantageous  to  pay  it  quickly  off,  that  rapid  payment  can 
oidy  be  made  by  levying  contributions,  which  must  fall 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  country,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  being  shifted  upon  its  annual  revenue. 

To  such  a  tax  it  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  objection,  that  it 
must  fall  permanently  and  ultimately  upon  one  class  only 
of  the  community — the  proprietors  of  stock  and  of  land. 
The  merchant  and  manufacturer  will  be  assessed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capitals,  the  landlord  in  proportion  to  his 
estate,  and  the  cultivator  in  proportion  to  the  stock  which 
he  employs  in  improving  the  ground.  All  those  who  live 
u])on  income  not  arising  from  fixed  and  realised  capitals, 
are  necessarily  exempted  from  the  operation  of  such  a  tax. 
Of  this  description  are  all   annuitants  and  office-bearers  ; 
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labourers,  not  merely  coiiiinoii  workmen,  whom  no  ordinary 
tax  of  compulsive  operation  can  finally  affect,  but  those 
who  are  paid  in  proportion  to  great  skill  and  experience, 
acquired  from  long  apprenticeship  or  the  previous  expendi- 
ture of  capital,  whose  profits  arise  from  a  stock  not  actually 
extant,  and  who  are  better  able  than  almost  any  other  class 
to  pay  their  share  of  ordinary  contributions ;  traders  on 
borrowed  capital,  including  dealers  on  consignment — per- 
haps W'C  may  add  the  smaller  retail-dealers,  whose  profits 
bear  little  or  no  proportion  to  their  capital.  It  is  evidently 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  that  these  orders  should  be 
exem})ted  from  the  operation  of  a  tax  which  is  intended  to 
free  them,  as  well  as  the  capitalist,  from  a  certain  annual 
burden  ;  that,  while  the  capitalist  only  gains  by  the  mea- 
sure the  difference  between  his  share  of  the  old  taxes  and 
the  profits  he  might  have  made  on  the  capital  which  he 
surrenders,  the  annuitant  should  gain  his  whole  share  of 
the  old  taxes  ;  that  one  class  of  the  community  should  alone 
contribute  to  defray  expenses  formerly  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  It  may  be  imagined,  perhaps,  that 
the  proprietors  of  stock  will,  in  some  cases,  be  able,  if  not 
to  ?hift  the  payment  of  the  tax  from  themselves,  at  least  to 
derive  from  the  annuitants,  who  share  in  the  profits,  an 
addition  to  their  income  proportioned  to  the  contribution 
levied  on  their  capital.  Thus,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
proprietors  of  capital  lent  to  traders,  will  demand  a  higher 
interest  for  the  part  which  remains  after  payment  of  the 
tax  ;  and  that  the  stockholders,  who  allow  inferior  capitalists 
to  derive  a  profit  from  connnission,  will  diminish  that  allow- 
ance. But  a  little  consideration  may  easily  convince  us, 
that  this  effect  never  could  take  place.  The  rate  at  which 
stock  can  be  borrowed  in  any  country,  depends,  it  is  now 
understood,  upon  the  quantity  which  the  owners  have  to 
lend,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rowers. Xow,  the  imposition  in  question,  by  increasing 
the  income  of  those  who  are  not  capitalists,  has  a  tendency 
rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  demand  of  the 
borrowers,  and,  in  this  way,  to  lower  the  rate  of  borrowing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  (plant ity  of  stock  itself  not  being 
at  all  diminished  bv  the   mere  traniefer  of  it  from  the  ori- 
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giiial  owners  to  the  former  creditors  of  the  public,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  lenders  can  command  a  higher  market 
for  it  than  is  naturally  fixed  by  the  combination  of  these 
two  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  those  who  formerly 
traded  on  commission  will  receive  consignments  to  the 
same  amount,  either  from  their  former  correspondents,  who 
will  now  partly  trade  on  borrowed  capital,  or  from  such  of 
the  public  creditors  as  have  vested  their  stock  directly  in 
business.  In  the  one  case,  the  former  correspondents  pay 
interest  for  the  loan,  and  must  allow  the  same  commission  ; 
in  the  other,  the  consignees  have  only  made  a  partial 
change  of  correspondents.  If  every  plantation  in  Jamaica 
were  divided  between  two  proprietors,  their  consignees  in 
Britain  would  rather  receive  a  higher  than  a  lower  com- 
mission, because  the  competition  of  proprietors  would  be 
somewhat  increased ;  and  if  the  capital  of  each  merchant 
who  supplies  the  planters  with  loans  were  subdivided  in  the 
same  way,  the  rate  of  interest  w^ould  be  diminished,  rather 
than  increased.  The  same  observations  apply  to  all  who 
derive  a  revenue  from  labour  of  any  denomination.  The 
capital  and  wealth  of  the  country  remaining  the  same,  the 
demand  for  their  services  will  not  diminish.  The  yearly 
fund  destined  to  support  them  cannot  be  contracted  or 
diverted,  by  the  circumstance  of  not  passing  through  the 
hands  of  goveriunent.  The  persons  of  this  class,  whose 
skill  and  industry  are  subservient  to  the  emph^yment  of 
stock,  resemble  the  traders  on  consignment,  Mith  this  dif- 
ference, that  their  capital  cannot  be  taxed.  The  other 
persons  of  this  description,  who  minister  to  the  indulgence 
or  weakness  of  the  rich,  may  be  compared  to  traders  on 
credit,  who  save  indolent  or  impotent  capitalists  the  cares 
of  managing  their  returns.  All  these  traders  or  labourers 
will  continue  to  draw  the  same  income  as  formerly;  while 
they  are  relieved,  without  any  sacrifice  upon  their  part, 
from  the  whole  burden  of  their  present  contributions  to  the 
government.  One  class  of  the  comnumity  will  thus  become 
liable  for  the  principal,  in  order  to  save  part  of  the  charges 
of  management,  and  to  free  all  the  rest  from  their  share  of 
the  interest. 

But  this   is   not   the   only  inequality  which   necessarily 
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attends  the  operation  of  such  a  tax.  Capitals  of  every 
extent  are  peremptorily  assessed  in  the  same  proportion ; 
the  care  with  which  middling  and  inferior  proprietors  have 
been  spared  by  all  wise  financiers  is  at  an  end ;  and  the 
burden  of  the  new  tribute  falls  upon  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  deemed  unable  to  bear  a  compulsory  diminution  of 
income.  Stock  of  different  descriptions,  too,  Vvill  suffer 
in  a  very  different  degree  by  a  loss  of  the  same  propoT- 
tional  part.  So  that,  while  the  landholder  may  sell  part 
of  his  estate,  in  order  to  pay  the  tax,  without  diminishing 
the  rent  of  the  remaining  part,  the  merchant  is  thrown  en- 
tirely out  of  his  present  line  of  business  by  any  considerable 
variation  in  the  amount  of  his  capital.  This  grievance  will 
also  fall  with  different  degrees  of  weight  upon  different 
proprietors  of  land,  and  merchants  in  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness :  so  that  scarcely  any  two  capitalists  will  be  affected 
in  the  same  proportion  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  assessment,  or  by  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
diminution. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  immediate  redemp- 
tion of  the  national  debt  would  for  ever  after  free  the  country 
from  the  charges  of  management.  But  this  is  oidy  true  in 
a  certain  degree.  The  blank  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of 
ca])ital  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  filled  up  by  the  crea- 
tion of  private  debts ;  and  the  expense  attending  the 
management  of  these  must  be  defrayed  by  the  debtors. 
Less  waste  and  extravagance  would  unquestionably  attend 
this  arrangement;  the  whole  expense,  too.  Mould  be  much 
more  limited  •,  and  a  most  important  check  would  certainly 
be  given  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  It  deserves,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered,  that  the  kind  of  men  whom  this 
change  would  enrich,  are  not  much  more  favourable  to  the 
peace  and  wealth  of  the  comnnmitv,  than  tax-gatherers  and 
public  functionaries,  against  whom  such  invectives  have 
been  directed.  Pettifogging  attornies,  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  money-dealers,  are  exactly  that  class  of  the  people 
whom  a  good  citizen  would  wish  to  see  diminished  in  num- 
bers and  importance  :  anrl  of  all  the  kinds  of  labour  which 
some  writers  have  denominated  unproductive,  the  labour 
Ixslowed   on    litigation    is   ]K'rha})S   the  least   beneficial   to 
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society.  Besides,  we  confess  that,  sincere  as  our  attach- 
ment is  to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
contemplate,  without  some  alarm,  so  sudden  a  shock  as  the 
])ower  of  the  Crown  nuist  necessarily  receive  by  the  mea- 
sure. We  can  call  the  projected  reduction  of  patronage, 
by  no  other  name  than  a  violent  change  in  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution  ;  and  this  consideration  alone  should  have 
no  small  weight  with  us,  in  these  times,  when  the  unha})py 
experience  of  our  neighbours  has  so  strongly  recommended 
to  practical  statesmen  that  predilection,  which  every  whole- 
some theory  had  long  before  encouraged,  for  the  most 
gradual  alterations  in  political  systems. 

The  sudden  shifting  of  immense  capital  which  we 
have  now  been  considering,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every 
sober  reasoner  with  great  alarm,  independent  of  the  ine- 
quality with  w^hich  the  shock  must  operate.  The  state- 
ment of  a  few  obvious  circumstances  may  enable  us  to 
perceive  how  carelessly  Bishop  Watson,  and  the  other 
projectors  who  so  loudly  declaim  in  favour  of  such  measures 
for  liquidating  the  public  debts,  have  formed  their  opinions 
on  this  momentous  subject.  In  contrasting  with  such 
violent  schemes,  the  plan  of  gradual  redemption  by  a 
sinking  fund,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as 
adopting  for  a  model  the  particular  modification  of  that 
plan  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  financial  afffiirs  of 
Great  Britain  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Without 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  different  sinking  funds  which  have  been  recommended, 
we  shall  refer,  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  that  of 
which  experience  has  exemplified  the  effects. 

The  public  debt  of  this  country  has  been  contracted 
during  seasons  of  difRculty  and  embarrassment,  when  the 
monied  interest  had  a  ready  market  for  their  capital,  and 
the  public  revenue,  including  the  funds  allotted  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  naturally  laboured  under  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  suspicion  and  discredit.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  this  distrust,  and  partly  from  the  demand 
for  money,  the  new  lenders  have  always  extorted  much 
better  terms  than  they  could  have  procured  at  other  times, 
by   relieving   former   creditors   of  their   share  in   the   old 
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loans ;  and  somewhat  better  terms  than  they  could  have 
obtained,  even  at  those  times  of*  difficulty,  by  purchasing 
shares  in  former  loans.  Thus,  every  sum  of  money  which 
the  public  has  occasion  to  borrow  during  periods  of  extra- 
ordinary national  expenditure,  that  is,  all  the  sums  which 
the  state  ever  has  occasion  to  raise  by  loan,  are  necessarily 
procured  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage,  the  debtor 
receiving  a  premium  not  only  beyond  what  he  would  have 
obtained  by  lending  his  money  in  ordinary  times,  but  even 
beyond  wdiat  he  could  obtain  by  investing  his  money  in  the 
other  loans  at  their  present  discount.  Financiers  have 
still  farther  increased  this  disadvantage,  by  funding  in 
those  stocks  which  bore  the  greatest  discount  and  a  lower 
rate  of  interest ;  and,  in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  required  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  new^  debt, 
they  have  generally  scrupled  little  about  making  a  needless 
addition  to  the  principal.— -The  loans  made  during  the 
American  war  are  now  universally  allowed  to  have  been 
negotiated  on  terms  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  revenue  ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  impartial  persons,  that, 
during  the  last  war  also,  our  finances  would  have  suffered 
nuich  less  had  the  b'urden  of  the  loans  been  thrown  more 
upon  the  interest,  and  had  smaller  premiums  been  given 
in  the  form  of  capital.  IJut  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  that  whenever  the  state  borrows,  a  nominal 
capital  of  debt  is  created,  considerably  greater  than  the 
sums  received  and  employed  in  the  public  service.  So 
long  as  the  nation  is  only  burthened  with  the  annuity 
payable  upon  this  nominal  capital,  the  interest  at  which  it 
has  raised  the  money  is  not  exorbitant,  although  the  loans 
may  have  been  made  at  high  ])remiums,  because  the  interest 
is  considerably  under  the  market  rate  when  stocks  are  at 
par.  But  if  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  to  be  paid  at  par, 
the  nation  loses  the  whole  difference  between  the  sums 
really  advanced  and  the  capital  created,  which  in  every 
case  nmst  be  very  great.  Thus,  during  the  American  war, 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  surplus  expenses  after  the  peace, 
nearly  97^  millions  were  funded  in  the  Three  and  Four 
per  cents. ;  sometimes  witlicuit  any  other  ]n'emium  than  what 
necessarily  arose  from  the  low  price  of  those  stocks  at  the 
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time,  sometimes  by  the  grant  of  a  premium  in  the  form  of 
short  or  of  long  annuities ;  and,  making  no  allowance  on 
account  of  such  premiums,  the  sum  actually  received  for 
the  capital,  added  to  the  debt,  amounted  only  to  75^ 
millions.  If,  then,  this  debt  were  redeemed  at  par,  the 
nation  would  lose  nearly  22  millions,  besides  a  further  loss 
on  navy  bills,  &c.,  funded  after  the  peace.  During  the  last 
war,  the  stocks  having  been  still  lower,  and  the  Three  per 
cents,  more  resorted  to  in  proportion,  the  difference  between 
the  money  received  and  the  capital  created,  was  still 
greater.  If  we  suppose  the  average  price  of  the  Three 
per  cents,  to  have  been  sixty  (that  is,  three  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  average  at  which  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund  was  carried  on),  the  nation  would  lose  above  sixty- 
three  millions  by  redeeming  at  par  the  stock  created  in  the 
Three  per  cents,  alone,  previous  to  the  5th  of  April  1801, 
and  independent  of  the  Imperial  loan.  It  is  certainly  not 
estimating  too  high  the  whole  loss  which  such  an  operation 
must  occasion,  when  carried  through  all  the  branches  of  the 
debt  now  funded,  if  Ave  reckon  the  difference  between  the 
par,  and  the  money  advanced,  at  a  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling. Xor  would  it  be  possible  to  make  any  deduction  to 
this  amount  in  paying  the  stockholders  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  constant  transfer  of  funded  property  prevents  us 
from  discovering  who  are  the  actual  gainers  of  so  enormous 
a  premium  ;  and,  next,  though  we  could  get  at  these,  it 
would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  faith  upon  which  they 
lent  their  money  to  government.  It  has  just  now  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  redemption  is  made  at  par. 
'i'hat  this  will  be  the  case,  we  cannot  entertain  any  doubt. 
The  necessary  effect  of  the  sudden  payment  of  the  debt 
must  inevitably  be,  to  restore  the  par  in  all  the  permanent 
funds,  and  to  raise  much  higher  than  par  the  stock  which  is 
not  redeemable,  as  the  life  annuities,  and  the  long  and 
short  annuities. 

We  need  scarcely  remark,  how  different  the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  is  in  all  these  respects.  With  a  pace 
gradually  accelerated,  it  encroaches  upon  the  capital  of  the 
debt ;  and,  hardly  influencing  the  price  of  stocks,  it  silently 
transfers  the   property  from  the  creditors  to  the  govern- 
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inent.  This  transfer  is  made  in  small  portions,  at  different 
times ;  so  that  the  lowest  fund,  or  the  fmid  which  is  lowest 
in  proportion  to  its  profits,  may  always  be  chosen.  During 
a  long  war,  a  vast  portion  of  the  debt  may  be  purchased 
by  the  Commissioners  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which 
it  was  funded ;  so  that  while  the  nation  is  borrowing  at  a 
disadvantage,  it  is  in  the  same  degree  reaping  a  benefit 
from  discharging  former  incumbrances  at  little  cost.  After 
a  very  great  part  of  the  stock  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  remainder  will  indeed  rise  higher  than 
it  would  have  done  if  the  same  stock  had  continued  in  the 
possession  of  men  who  often  brought  it  into  the  market : 
But  the  change  is  so  slow,  that  a  number  of  channels,  now 
empty,  must  be  filled,  before  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  em- 
])loynlent  for  capital  shall  occasion  a  glut  in  the  stock 
market.  When  a  resolution  to  pay  off  the  debt  in  four 
years  is  suddenly  formed,  3  per  cents,  being  at  sixty,  every 
])roprietor  knows  that,  by  holding  out,  he  must  gain 
40  per  cent. ;  while  he  receives,  in  the  mean  time,  5  per 
cent,  of  interest.  When  the  payment  is  effected  by  the 
slow  transfer  to  the  sinking  fund,  proprietors  know  that 
they  cannot  force  their  stock  upon  the  Commissioners  at 
par.  In  the  former  case,  monied  men  will  eagerly  strive 
to  get  a  share  of  the  funds  before  they  are  near  par,  know- 
ing that,  by  this  purchase,  their  gain  is  sure.  In  the  latter, 
they  may  gain  one  or  two  per  cent.,  and  then  be  obliged  to 
sell  again  before  the  Commissioners  choose  to  ])ay  more. 
It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  effects  of  the  sinking  fund  will 
be,  to  displace  gradually  a  part  of  the  ca])ital  now  vested  in 
the  national  loans,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  the  country ;  while  the  annuitants,  who 
cannot  engage  in  trade,  and  arc  anxious  for  the  best 
security,  being  the  last  to  sell  out,  will  receive  the  highest 
])rice.  The  debt  will  thus  be  redeemed  with  as  little  loss 
as  ])0ssible ;  and  when,  during  a  season  of  peace,  the 
revenue  of  the  fund  shall  be  so  great  as  to  render  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  transfer  certain,  government 
may  begin  the  change,  by  lightening  the  national  burdens ; 
so  that,  Oil  the  one  hand,  the  enormous  taxes  re([uired  to 
maintain  the  process  of  liquidation  may  not  all  at  once  be 
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repealed ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  increased  rapidity  of  the 
process  may  not  occasion,  towards  its  conclusion,  too  sudden 
a  shifting  of  the  remaining  stock. 

Bishop  Watson  appears  not  to  have  formed  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sinking  fund. 
He  undervalues  its  powers^  by  not  attending  to  the  law  of 
their  increase ;  and  he  ])lainly  mistakes  the  constitution  of 
the  uniform  part  of  the  fund.  Thus  (in  his  Address,  p.  2) 
he  talks  of  the  inefficacy  of  a  million  a  year  to  save  us 
from  bankruptcy.  He  forgets  that  200,000/.  per  annum 
is  also  granted  for  this  service  ;  and  that,  besides  the  old 
sinking  fund  (as  it  is  called),  a  new  one  was  established  in 
1793,  for  the  redemption  of  debt  contracted  since  that 
time.  This  fund,  amounting  to  1  jier  cent,  on  all  new 
debts,  was  no  less  than  1,628,000/.  per  annum  (exclusive 
of  accumulation)  when  Bishop  Watson  first  wrote ;  and 
now,  when  he  repeats  his  doctrines,  it  amounts  to  above 
3i  millions,  including  the  interest  of  accumulation.  It 
ought  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  profits  of  both  these 
funds,  as  well  as  of  the  annuities  from  time  to  time  felling 
into  the  old  one,  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
sums  appropriated  to  discharge  the  debt.  They  are  raised 
by  taxes  which  might  otherwise  have  been  taken  off  as  the 
transfer  of  stock  to  the  fund  went  on.  The  old  sinking- 
fund,  amounting  now  to  above  2^  millions,  is  not  indeed 
to  increase  beyond  four  millions,  so  far  as  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  debt  contracted  previous  to  1 793  ;  but 
the  sur})lus  may  be  applied  to  the  ])urchase  of  stock  sinc(^ 
fimded  ;  and  the  new  sinking  fund  has  no  limitation.  To 
redeem  our  whole  debt,  then,  a  reveime  of  six  millions  is 
yearly  set  apart,  with  its  own  accumulations;  and  being 
raised  on  the  income  of  the  people,  by  means  of  taxes, 
which,  exce})t  the  legacy  duty  and  a  few  stamp  taxes, 
never  can  be  shifted  upon  capital,  it  is  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  different  kinds  of  profit  which  constitute 
the  whole  national  reveime.  The  transfer  of  this  sum  to 
the  fund,  sets  free  a  stock  equal  to  the  sum  raised  from 
the  people  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  management. 
This  stock  will  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and,  so  far  from  being  afraid  lest  the 
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process  of  payment  went  on  too  slowly,  a  prudent  states- 
man, supposing  the  nation  to  be  at  peace,  would  rather  be 
inclined  to  check  the  velocity  of  so  powerful  an  engine,  lest 
it  should  acquire  a  momentum  fatal  to  the  stability  of  com- 
merce. Some  political  inquirers  have  accordingly  been 
alarmed  at  the  extensive  action  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
have  predicted  very  great  inconvenience  from  its  final 
operations.  Into  the  general  question  of  this  species  of 
liquidation,  it  is  needless  at  present  to  enter :  we  are  only 
viewing  it  as  contrasted  with  the  proposed  liquidation  by 
sudden  transfer  of  capital.  We  may  however  remark, 
that  those  who  have  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions 
on  this  point,  appear  to  have  forgotten  how  gradually  the 
action  of  the  fund  increases,  ho'sv  much  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  and,  particularly,  that  it  can  never 
set  free,  at  once,  more  than  the  interest  of  the  original 
incumbrances.  We  talk  of  the  fund  accumulating,  until 
in  so  many  years  it  has  increased  to  so  many  hundred 
millions ;  but  its  income  can  never  exceed  the  net  amount 
of  the  taxes  ;  and  during  the  last  year,  when  it  has  reached 
the  mcLvinmni,  it  sets  free  exactly  that  amount  of  the 
stock,  and  no  more.  If!,  instead  of  being  raised  in  taxes, 
this  sum  had  remained  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  to- 
gether with  the  expenses  of  collection  and  management,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  found  emjiloyment  as 
easily  as  the  other  accumulations  of  profits,  wages,  and 
rents.  In  like  manner,  had  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
fund  from  the  beginning  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
nation,  a  real  capital  would  have  been  accunuilated  much 
greater  than  the  whole  debt,  which  would  certainly  have 
found  an  easy  vent  in  the  extension  of  trade,  the  inq)rove- 
ment  of  waste  lands,  and  the  cultivation  of  colonial  ter- 
ritories. Bat  if  the  separation  of  the  capit;il  from  its 
possessors  is  suddenly  made,  a  stock  is  accumulated  in 
hands  unable  to  (niploy  it,  unless  by  restoring  it  to  the 
s])ace  which  the  tax  has  left  vacant.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  accumulation  of  a  real  capital  were  made,  ])y  means  of 
a  fund  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  debt  (not,  of 
course,  by  means  of  iniert'>t),  it  would  be  inqAjssible 
suddenly  to  employ  it. 
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We  have  hitherto  been  proceeding  upon  the  admission 
that  it  is  possible  to  raise,  in  four  or  five  years,  by  taxing 
capital  stock,  a  sum  equal  to  the  national  debt  estimated 
at  par.  But  a  variety  of  circumstances  concur  to  render  this 
utterly  impracticable.  In  the  first  place.  Great  Britain 
has  had  some  experience,  and,  we  suspect,  is  soon  to  have 
some  more,  of  the  ease  with  which  direct  income  taxes  are 
enforced — the  willingness  of  men  to  disclose  their  private 
affairs — the  alacrity,  more  especially,  with  which  traders 
exhibit  to  tax-gatherers  and  fellow-citizens  the  amount  of 
their  gains — and  the  honesty  which  all  ranks  of  men  dis- 
play in  assessing  themselves  according  to  the  commands  of 
the  law.  How  far  the  same  facilities  would  attend  the 
execution  of  an  act  for  inspecting  a  man's  wltole  affairs, 
and  withdrawing  from  his  management  a  tenth,  perhaps  a 
fifth  part  of  his  entire  property,  we  leave  our  author  to 
determine.  We  know  that  the  example  of  other  nations 
is  not  perfectly  flattering  as  to  this  matter.  The  Dutch, 
for  instance,  whose  capital  in  proportion  to  their  revenue  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  people,  have  at  different  times 
been  laid  under  contributions  intended  to  bear  so  great  a 
ratio  to  the  national  stock,  that  the  load  must  of  necessity 
have  fallen  on  the  principal.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  they  contrived  always  to  shift  it  upon  their  income ; 
for  when  the  fiftieth  penny  vvas  required,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  two  hundredth  could  be  raised ;  and  this 
is  not  nmch  more  than  one-eighth  of  their  revenue,  which 
so  frugal  and  wealthy  a  people  might  contrive  to  pay  for 
once,  by  dividing  it  between  two  years. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  shall  allow  that  the  whole 
proprietors  of  the  kingdom  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
fairly  and  openly.  We  imagine  they  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  make  the  payment. 

In  February  1801,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  that  part  which  was  on  account  of  Ireland, 
and  exclusive  also  of  the  Imperial  loan,  amounted  to  above 
457  millions  ;  and,  estimating  the  vahie  of  long  and  short 
anmiities  at  their  rate  in  the  market  about  the  same  time 
(which  is  much  lower  than  the  rate  at  which  they  could  be 
redeemed),  we   must  add   20  millions  to  the  above  sum. 
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This  capital  of  4/7  millions  is  exclusive  of  the  nominal 
capital  in  the  sinking  fund  ;  and  it  comprehends,  of  course, 
the  56  millions  charged  upon  the  income-tax,^  Although, 
then,  we  should  imagine  the  whole  addition  for  concluding 
the  late  war  to  have  been  only  23  millions,  and  should  set 
off  the  whole  extraordinary  expense  of  the  present  war 
against  the  surplus  occasioned  by  the  first  redemptions  of 
the  debt,  we  shall  still  have  a  sum  of  500  millions  to  raise 
in  four  or  five  years;  that  is,  we  shall  have  100  or  125 
millions  to  raise  yearly,  beside  the  present  30  millions  of 
permanent  taxes,  and  the  additional  sums  requisite  for  the 
most  expensive  war  establishment  with  which  the  country 
ever  was  burthened.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
our  inability  to  comprehend  how  the  first  year's  payment 
of  such  a  tribute  could  be  effected.  "Let  every  man," 
says  Bishop  Watson,  "  be  assessed  in  proportion  to  his 
possessions,  from  the  owner  of  an  estate  worth  50,000/. 
a-year,  down  to  the  peasant  whose  house  and  furniture  are 
not  worth  10/."  We  shall  pass  over  the  consideration, 
that  this  equalization  of  taxes  would  render  men  liable  to 
a  contribution  from  their  capital,  who  have  always  been 
judged  unable  to  })ay  even  a  portion  of  their  income  ;  that 
it  would  in  fact  be  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  the  poor, 
which,  if  they  could  by  any  means  advance,  thev  would, 
for  years  to  come,  levy  on  the  income  of  the  other  classes ; 
and  we  shall  make  no  remarks  on  the  singular  argument 
about  the  relative  nature  of  all  luxuries,  by  which  bread 
and  a  coarse  blanket  are,  in  page  21,  proved  to  be  luxu- 
rious supei'fiuities.  Our  present  objection  to  the  tax  on 
capital  is,  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  paid  ;  that  the 
great  landed  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  cottager,  will  find  it 
impossible  to  raise  the  sums  required ;  that  there  is  no 
power  in  men  of  suddenly  creating  a  circulating  medium, 
or  any  other  moveable  ])roperty  sufficient  to  pav,  in  one 
year,  five  or  six  times  the  sums  formerly  pnid  with  diffi- 
culty. Admitting  that  the  ju'oprietors  of  all  stock  Mhich 
is   capable  of  subdivision,    as    mines,   fisheries,    land,   and 

'  Sec  I'lildic  Arcmuits  i\>r  ]M>1 — IJesuluiions  movoJ  1>y  V.r. 
'V\<ruvy.  .IiuiO  17,  l^nl  —  Ditto  l.v  tlie  CluiiirelLjr  of  the  Exflie(]v.>j . 
•  i  line  22. 
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heritable  or  personal  bonds,  could  immediately  find  pur- 
chasers for  the  amount  of  the  tax  (though,  when  all  are 
obliged  to  sell,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  from  whence  the 
buyers  may  come),  how  is  money  to  be  raised  upon  the 
sale  of  aliquot  parts  of  fixed  stock  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, as  warehouses,  machinery,  and  dwelling-houses  ? 
With  respect  to  farming  stock,  as  cattle  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  the  tools  of  labourers,  it  is  absurd  to 
think  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  them,  and  it  would 
not  be  very  easy  to  borrow  on  their  security.  After  the 
first  quota  of  the  tax,  indeed,  has  been  paid^  the  same 
money  will  do  for  paying  the  other  quotas  ;  because  the 
former  funded  proprietors  will  return  it,  in  purchase- 
money  or  in  loans,  to  the  capitalists,  according  as  their 
stock  may  be  divisible  or  indivisible.  But  the  first  pay- 
ment must  evidently  be  made  by  the  bills  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  capitalists  ;  and  these  bills  being  transferred 
by  government  to  the  public  creditors,  must  be  redeemed 
from  them  by  the  transfer  of  capital,  or  the  constitution  of 
new  obligations ;  so  that  an  immense  addition  will  be  made 
to  the  system  of  paper  credit,  and  every  proprietor  will  be 
in  debt,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  some  person 
having  a  right  to  demand  payment  of  principal  as  well  as 
interest.  At  present,  every  man  paying  taxes  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  in  debt ;  but  he  is  only  indebted  to  creditors 
whom  he  can  oblige  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  annuity,  and 
who  cannot  distress  him  for  more  than  his  year's  savings 
enable  him  to  pay.  The  annual  surplus  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  every  community — the  fund  Nvhich  is 
yearly  added  to  the  capital,  and  destined  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  people — is  the  fund  out  of  which  all  taxes 
ought  to  be  taken.  As  this  cannot  suddenly  be  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  public  demands  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  svstem  of  borrowing  has  been  invented ; 
which,  if  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  combined  with 
the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund,  equalizes  the  burthens 
of  the  state  among  the  different  successions  of  men  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  imposed,  and  defers  the  actual 
levying  of  the  supplies  until  the  national  stock  shall  have 
gradually  accumulated  to  the  requisite  point. 

VOL.  Ill,  E 
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In  the  third  and  last  place  (for  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
the  objections  which  must  occur  to  every  reader),  there  is 
a  large  class  of  capitalists  in  a  trading  country,  who  arc 
induced,  by  no  particular  tie,  except  that  of  protection  for 
their  stock,  to  remain  there.  The  proposed  tax  must  ne- 
cessarily drive  these  men  to  some  other  quarter  of  the 
commercial  world,  or  at  least  their  capital ;  for  it  would 
indeed  be  a  singular  folly  in  them  to  defray,  by  advance, 
a  great  part  of  the  expense  of  the  state  during  forty  or 
fifty  years  to  come,  when  circumstances  may  in  a  few 
months  render  another  abode,  or  another  investment  of 
stock,  more  eligible.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  this 
class  comprehends  the  monied  interest,  from  whom  alone 
it  would  be  easy,  in  other  respects,  to  raise  the  tax  on 
capital.  Bishop  Watson  indeed  maintains,  that  this  class 
should  be  taxed,  although  their  stock  is  vested  in  the  funds 
— and  this  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  :  for 
what  could  be  more  unjust,  than  that  those  proprietors 
should  suddenly  be  freed  from  all  future  taxes,  by  devolv- 
ing the  expense  of  the  debt  on  the  other  capitalists?  Yet, 
the  direct  taxation  of  the  national  creditor  in  proportion  to 
his  debt,  by  refusing  payment  of  a  certain  part  of  it,  is  ex- 
tremely like  a  palpable  breach  of  faith.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  so  long  as  the  creditor  is  only  made  to  pay 
in  the  same  degree  with  the  other  capitalists  in  the  country, 
he  cannot  complain  ;  since,  if  Govermnent  pays  him  the 
whole  principal,  it  may  the  next  moment  make  him  refund 
his  proportion  of  the  contribution ;  and  the  retention  of 
that  proportion,  is  only  the  adoption  of  an  effectual  plan  to 
prevent  the  assessment  from  being  evaded. 

But  three  circumstances  render  this  argument,  however 
plausible,  completely  inapplicable  to  the  case.  In  i\\Q  first 
place,  it  is  not  true  that  Government  could  levy  the  con- 
tribution immediately  upon  making  the  full  ])avment 
which  every  creditor  has  a  right  to  demand,  when  he  is 
forced  to  sell  his  stock.  A  great  part  of  the  stock  belongs 
to  foreigners.  Before  the  American  war,  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole  ;'  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  particularlv 
'  rinto  on  Circulation  and  Credit,  p.  33. 
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Holland,  since  that  time,  combined  with  the  low  price  of 
our  funds,  must  have  prevented  this  proportion  from 
greatly  decreasing.  To  tax  this  funded  property,  would 
be  an  act  of  national  profligacy,  from  which  not  even  the 
character  of  England  could  recover.  Secondly,  The 
monied  interest,  the  growth,  of  which  has  been  encouraged, 
if  not  begun,  by  the  funding  system,  and  the  existence  of 
which  is  so  essential  to  every  nation  in  the  circumstances 
of  Great  Britain,  has  a  tendency,  and  unquestionably  a 
right,  to  shift  from  one  country  to  another,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  capitalists  of  this  class  would,  there- 
fore, have  an  undoubted  right  to  withdraw  their  stock,  or 
to  remove  altogether  from  the  operation  of  the  capital  tax. 
Lastly,  The  easy  concealment  of  money,  and  the  possibility 
of  saving  it  from  those  very  operations  of  finance  which 
we  are  now  considering,  forms  one  of  the  inducements  to 
hold  property  in  this  form,  rather*  than  in  the  various 
other  forms  which  are  attended  with  advantages  peculiar 
to  themselves.  However  unfair  this  view  may  be  in  the 
individual,  the  government,  which,  on  the  whole,  derives 
benefit  from  its  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  capital, 
has  no  right  to  complain,  while  loans  of  anticipation  or 
funding  operations  are  necessary  parts  of  European  finance, 
and  the  violation  of  good  faith  to  which  such  a  complaint 
leads,  would  only  tend  to  banish  entirely  from  the  country 
a  portion  of  the  trading  capital ;  whereas  all  the  arts  of 
the  possessors  can  never  prevent  both  the  public  and 
the  private  revenue  from  benefiting  by  its  profits.  We 
have  not  considered  the  loss  which  the  nation  must  sustain 
by  the  payment  of  the  debt  owing  to  foreigners,  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  stock  from  profitable  employment. 
This  must  be  injurious,  whether  effected  by  the  proposed 
plan  or  by  the  sinking  fund. 

Every  light,  therefore,  in  which  we  can  view  the 
momentous  subject  brought  before  us  by  the  project  of 
Bishop  Watson,  discloses  the  manifold  dangers  and  difli- 
culties  with  which  it  is  fraught.  We  must  repeat  our 
astonishment  at  his  rash,  unmeasured  recommendation  of 
such  a  scheme ;  and  our  conviction,  that  his  eager  perse- 
verance  in   proposing  it,  can  only  arise  from  his  graver 
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pursuits  having  left  him  little  time  for  political  inquiries. 
With  the  highest  admiration  of  his  talents  and  character, 
we  feel  great  respect  for  the  motives  to  which  the  present 
publication  owes  its  origin  ;  and  agree  with  him  in  wishing 
that  it  may  have  a  beneficial  affect.  But  as  it  is  addressed 
to  the  nation  at  large,  and  as  its  only  object  must  be  to 
rouse  the  public  spirit  in  the  common  cause,  we  must  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that  if  such  a  thing  were  wanting, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  description  of  mihtary 
or  financial  schemes,  especially  if  they  resemble  the  projects 
above  discussed.  We  should  be  the  last  of  his  readers  to 
use  the  silly  and  insolent  sarcasms  hinted  at  in  p.  14. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  more  than  one  science 
would  have  suffered,  had  Bishop  Watson  paid  a  strict  re- 
gard to  such  narrow-minded  maxims  as  those  which  prohibit 
men  from  ever  forsaking  their  professional  studies.  But  we 
may  be  permitted  to  regret  that,  in  the  present  deviation 
from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  he  has  not  applied  his  talents 
with  the  same  felicity  to  other  objects;  and  that,  by  changing 
his  tools,  he  has  failed  to  strengthen  or  adorn  the  pillars 
of  the  State,  with  such  additions  as  he  formerly  bestowed 
upon  those  of  the  Temple. 
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(December,  1816.) 

Defence  of  Usury  :  shoiving  the  IrnxjoUcy  of  the  irresent  Legal 
Restraints  on  the  Terms  of  Pecuniary  Bargains,  in  Letters 
to  a  Friend.  To  vjhich  is  added  a  Letter  to  Adam  Smith, 
Esq.,  LL  D.,  on  the  Discouragements  opposed  hy  the  above 
Restraints  to  the  Progress  of  Lnventive  Lndustry.  The 
Third  Edition :  to  which  is  also  added.  Second  Edition,  a 
I^rotcst  against  Lavj  Taxes.  By  Jeremy  Benthaim,  Esq.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.     12mo.     Pp.  276.     London.     Payne.     1816. 

The  parliamentary  discussion  which  took  place  incident- 
ally in  the  course  of  last  session,  with  reference  to  the 
Usury  Laws,  induced  Mr.  Bentham  to  permit  the  publi- 
cation of  this  edition,  the  work  having  for  many  years 
been  out  of  print.  We  gladly  seize  the  occasion  of  bring- 
ing the  subject  before  our  readers,  and  of  recommending 
the  perusal  of  this  volume  to  all  who  may  either  have  any 
doubts  upon  the  questions, — or  who  may  only  desire  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  following  two  chains  of  political 
reasoning,  as  close  and  as  beautiful  as  anything  which 
the  severest  of  the  sciences  presents.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  these  tracts  are  unrivalled;  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  their  perfection,  the  style  in  which 
they  are  written  (especially  the  second)  is  a  model  of 
composition. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  by  what  accidents  the  preju- 
dices that  gave  rise  to  the  Usury  Laws  have  maintained 
their  ground,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  mercantile  system  to 
which  they  naturally  belong.  Long  after  every  thinking 
man  had  been  convinced,  that  the  most  entire  freedom  in 
commercial  matters  was  both  the  right  of  the  subject  and 
the  interest  of  the  comnumity,  and  that  every  interference 
with  the  private  trade  of  individuals,  was   not   only  a 
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grievous  restraint  upon  natural  liberty,  but  positively 
detrimental  to  public  prosperity,  all  reasoners  seemed  to 
agree  in  excepting  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
thus  passed  upon  such  laws,  the  very  class  of  enactments 
which  most  plainly  sinned  against  the  principles  both  of 
civil  liberty  and  true  policy.  This  anomaly  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  preju- 
dices in  which  the  Usury  Laws  had  their  foundation  ;  but 
an  unlucky  opinion  in  their  favour,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Smith,  in  the  work  which  operated  so  powerfully  towards 
dispelling  the  other  errors  of  the  mercantile  theory,  had  a 
very  remarkable  effect  in  keeping  alive  those  prejudices ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Bentham  was  the  first  writer 
who  openly  and  systematically  attacked  them.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  he  completed  the  work  which  he 
begun :  For,  since  the  publication  of  his  tract,  no  one 
has  ever  been  hardy  enough  to  deny,  that  he  had  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  the  proposition  which  fornjs  its  sub- 
ject. To  endeavour  to  add  anything  to  his  reasonings, 
would  be  a  vain  attempt ;  but  we  shall  exhibit  the  sub- 
stance of  them  in  a  form  somewhat  abridged,  rather  in  the 
hope  of  their  meeting  the  eyes  of  many  who  might  not 
possess  the  original  work,  than  with  the  least  doubt  as  to 
its  superior  efficacy  in  producing  speedy  conviction  in  all 
who  may  peruse  it. 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lord  Coke,  that  to  trace  the 
source  of  an  error  is  to  refute  it :  and  fortunately  there 
seems  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  those 
prejudices  in  which  the  Usury  Laws  had  their  origin. 
Mr.  Bentham  ascribes,  we  think,  rather  too  nuich  to  reli- 
gious bigotry,  in  treating  this  part  of  the  subject.  lie 
observes,  that  the  practice  of  self-denial  came  very  early 
to  be  substituted  for  active  virtue;  and  as  the  greater  the 
temptation  the  greater  the  merit,  nmch  virtue  was  held 
to  lie  in  refusing  to  one's  self  the  means  of  making  money, 
— at  all  times  the  favourite  pursuit  of  mankind.  Hence, 
he  says,  the  obvious  method  of  making  wealth  productive, 
by  lending  it  for  a  profit,  was  proscribed  as  an  illegal 
gratification ;  and  besides,  as  the  Jews  dealt  largely  in 
this  practice,  the  Christians,  ever  anxious  to  avoid  their 
customs,  deemed  it  peculiarly  sinful.     The  authority  of 
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Aristotle,    who   reprobates   usury    on    the    ground    that 
"  money  is  in  its  nature  barren,"  was  a  strong  support  of 
these  views,  in  an  age  which  bowed  to  the  dictum  of  that 
philosopher  in  everything,  save  matters  immediately  con- 
nected with  Pagan  faith.     Our  author  also  remarks,  that 
the  natural  antipathy  of  the  spendthrift  towards  the  saving 
man,  arising  from  the  envy  with  which  he  regards  him, 
must  have  operated  in  the  same  direction.     That  all  these 
causes  have  contributed  materially  to  produce  the  prevail- 
ing notions  against  usury,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     JBut  we 
think    he   has,    contrary    to    the    usual    accuracy    of  his 
analysis,  overlooked  one  of  the  most  powerful, — we  mean, 
the  feeling  excited  against  a  rich  man,  as  the  lender  must 
always  be  compared  with  the  borrower, — -and  in  favour  of 
a   poor    one,    by    the    very    circumstance    of   the    former 
making  the  latter  pay  for  help,   according  to  his  neces- 
sities,   and  reaping  a  profit  without   any   labour  or  even 
trouble  of  his  own.     It  is  true,  that  many  other  classes  are 
exactly  in  the  same  situation,  as  far  as  the  circumstance  of 
gaining  by  another's  working  goes  ;  but  in  no  case  does 
the  contest  between  distress   and  avarice,   or  let  us  only 
say,  a  calculating  and   money-getting  spirit,  so  frequently 
become  apparent ;    and    besides,   other  lenders,    as    land- 
owners, have  always  formed  such  a  powerful  body,  that  no 
universal  prejudice  could  easily  take  root  against   them. 
Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  say, 
that  a  person  in  no  distressed  state  may  borrow,  upon  a 
calculation    of  gain,   from    another,   upon    the   whole   no 
richer  than  himself;  for  the  prejudice  in  question  took  its 
rise,  when  almost  all  loans  were  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
to  relieve   their  distresses;   and   the  prevalence   of  hard 
bargains,   driven  under  such  circumstances,   obtained  for 
the  dealers  in  money  a  bad   name  that  they  never   yet 
have  lost.     Perhaps  the  v^ay  in  which  religious  bigotry 
has  chiefly  influenced  the  reputation  of  this  class  of  men, 
in  modern  times,  has  been  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
money-trade  being  principally  in   the  hands  of  the  Jews  ; 
although,  undoubtedly,  this  monopoly  has  been  secured  to 
them,  as  it  was  originally  acquired,  by  the  prevalence   of 
the  prejudices  themselves.     But  the   natural  question  is. 
How  the  laws  against  usury,  that  is,  the  restraints  upon 
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the  terms  of  money  bargains,  can  be  justified  ?  We  shall 
shortly  advert  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced 
with  this  view. 

The  first  reason  given  for  the  interference,  is  the  pre- 
vention of  prodigality.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  in  the  outset  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  that 
although  the  preventing  men  from  injuring  one  another,  is 
a  most  legitimate  object  of  the  lawgiver,  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  he  is  as  much  called  upon  to  interpose 
between  a  man  and  himself,  supposing  the  person  so 
meant  to  be  protected  has  attained  the  years  of  discretion. 
If  this  is  a  good  work  at  all,  he  thinks  at  least  it  is  a  work 
of  supererogation.  But,  in  truth,  such  is  not  the  real 
operation  of  the  restraints  under  consideration.  Why 
should  a  man,  because  he  is  a  prodigal,  be  also  insane  ? 
And  yet  no  one  of  sound  mind  would  think  of  giving  six 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money,  how  pressing  soever  his 
wants,  if  he  could  get  it  for  five.  Again — Can  a  man, 
however  prodigal^  be  prevented  from  selling  all  he  can 
get  rid  of  by  sale,  and  pledging  all  that  w^on't  sell  ? 
Those  who  have  security  of  any  kind  to  offer  the  lender, 
are  not  protected  by  the  law ;  for  the  lender  never  makes 
his  bargain  upon  a  view  of  the  borrower's  character  and 
habits,  but  of  his  security — so  that  the  law^  is  not  likely  to 
prevent  him  in  cases  where  he  w^as  disposed  to  lend ;  and 
the  prodigality  of  the  borrower,  whose  property  is  mort- 
gaged, may  be  an  inducement,  in  itself,  to  such  as  look 
towards  obtaining  possession  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  spendthrift  has  no  security  to  offer,  how  is  he  more 
likely  to  get  money  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  rate  ?  A 
friend  is  the  only  person  likely  to  accommodate  him,  and 
he  won't  take  more  than  the  ordinary  rate.  Prodigals, 
in  truth,  are  not  the  persons  who  borrow  large  sums  at 
exorbitant  interest ; — they  much  more  frequently  borrow 
moderate  sums,  at  the  usual  rate,  in  various  quarters ; — 
and  when  they  can  find  a  lender  disposed  to  speculate, 
and  obtain  a  compensation  for  the  great  risk  of  trusting 
them  in  the  high  profits  of  the  transaction,  such  an  one 
will  also  neglect  the  prohibitions  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and 
make  the  poor  man  pay  so  much  more  for  the  additional 
risk  they  make  him  run.     But  it  is  decisive  of  this  argu- 
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nient,  that  the  most  certam  road  to  ruin  for  all  prodigals, 
is  to  obtain  goods  upon  credit,  as  long  as  their  credit 
lasts ;  and  that  no  law  interferes  with  this, — unless,  in- 
deed, we  have  recourse  to  the  interdiction  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence.  Mr.  Benthani  clearly  shows,  that  trades- 
men make  raw  customers  pay  a  great  deal  more  than 
money-lenders  would  do ;  and  he  asks,  where  is  the  sense 
of  stopping  the  expenditure  of  the  prodigal  at  the  faucet, 
while  there  are  so  many  ways  of  letting  it  out  at  the  bung- 
hole  ? 

The  protection  of  indigence  forms  a  second  reason  urged 
in  behalf  of  these  restraints.  But  it  is  plain,  that  no  one 
rate  of  interest  can  be  adapted  to  every  man's  situation. 
To  some  it  may  be  profitable  to  borrow,  though  they 
should  pay  ten  per  cent.,  while  others  may  find  six  per 
cent,  too  high,  compared  with  the  gain  they  can  derive. 
The  Usury  Laws,  however,  fix  the  amount  of  the  interest, 
and  consequently  determine  one  standard  of  exigency  for 
all.  How  does  this  arrangement  operate?  Not  in  pro- 
tecting, but  in  crushing  the  indigent,  whose  protection 
forms  its  pretext.  No  man  will  of  himself  give  a  farthing 
more  for  money  than  the  lowest  at  which  any  one  will 
lend  it ;  but  he  may  be  in  such  a  situation  that  nobody 
will  lend  him  that  of  which  he  stands  in  the  greatest 
need,  except  he  pays  higher  than  the  general  average  rate 
adopted  by  the  law.  To  give  more  than  this  riuLvi/iium, 
would  be  for  his  advantage  *, — it  would  be  profitable  to 
him,  otherwise  he  would  not  desire  to  borrow  on  such 
terms.  The  law  says,  he  shall  not  benefit  himself^ 
perhaps  save  himself,  by  giving  what  by  the  supposition 
he  is  able  to  give  —  and  this,  says  our  author,  out  of 
prudence  and  loving-kindness  towards  the  poor  nian ! 
"There  may,"  he  adds,  "be  worse  cruelty;  but  can 
there  be  greater  nonsense  ? "  It  is  evident,  that  if  the 
protection  of  indigence  were  really  the  object  of  these 
laws,  they  stop  short  of  their  mark ; — they  prevent  a 
poor  man,  no  doubt,  from  borrowing  at  a  high  rate  *,  but 
thev  take  no  means  of  compelling  the  rich  to  lend  him  at 
a  lower  rate. 

A  third  reason  alleged,  is  the  protection  of  simplicity. 
Now,  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  sim- 
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plicity  can  ever  induce  a  man  to  make  so  improvident  a 
bargain,  as  the  giving  more  than  he  knows,  or  may  easily 
learn,  to  be  necessary,  for  the  use  of  money.  There  is 
nothing  so  easily  ascertained  as  the  market  rate  of  interest. 
It  does  not  vary  from  day  to  day,  like  the  prices  of  goods ; 
and,  when  it  shifts,  it  is  only  in  a  very  small  proportion. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  conimunity.  A 
simple  man,  or  a  man  without  being  very  simple,  may  be 
deceived  in  other  bargains ;  but  here  the  legislator  does 
not,  indeed  he  cannot,  render  the  least  assistance.  If  a 
person  unwarily  pays  too  dear  for  goods  or  land,  a  case  of 
daily  occurrence,  he  must  stand  by  his  bargain,  how 
speedily  soever  he  may  be  undeceived  ;  and  indeed,  here 
the  law  could  not,  in  all  cases,  aid  the  unwary  purchaser, 
however  carefully  contrived  for  his  assistance,  because  the 
seller  having  pocketed  the  price,  may  have  decamped 
with  it,  or  spent  it.  But  in  the  case  of  loans,  the  unwary 
borrower,  whom  the  legislator  pretends  to  assist,  has 
alwavs  the  security  in  his  own  hands  :  and  if  he  has  been 
really  overreached,  there  is  no  possible  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing redress.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  we  are 
to  suppose  the  case  of  persons  so  simple  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  protection  in  their  money  bargains,  the  same 
defect  of  prudence  or  sagacity  exposes  them  to  fully  as 
great  danger  in  all  their  other  transactions.  Nay,  they 
may  be  overreached  in  the  demand  of  the  rate  of  interest 
fixed  bylaw;  for  the  market  rate  may,  and  often  does 
fall  much  below  the  legal  /nfU'imum, — not  to  mention  the 
injury  a  person  of  weak  judgment  may  do  himself^  by  bor- 
rowing even  at  the  lovrest  market  rate,  and  injudiciously 
employing  the  sums  so  obtained.  Yet  in  these  cases  no 
lawgiver  ever  dreamt  of  affording  ])rotcction  to  sim- 
plicity; and  indcvjd  the  attempt  would  be  manifestly 
hopeless. 

It  is  urged  as  a  fi/urth  reason  iii  favour  of  these  re- 
straints, that  a  free  access  to  the  money  market  tends  to 
encourage  projectors.  Dr.  Smith  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  })revalence  of  this  notion.  He  classes  projectors 
with  })rodigals  ;  stigmatizes  both  as  persons  likely  to  waste 
the  ca})ital  of  the  comnumity;  and  approves  of  the  rnaxi- 
muiii.)  from  its  tendency  to  keep  a  portion  of  that  capital 
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out  of  their  hands.  In  no  part  of  Mr.  Benthani's  tract 
is  he  more  conspicuously  successful,  than  in  his  elaborate 
refutation  of  this  dogma,  and  his  exposition  of  the  preju- 
dices upon  which  it  is  founded  The  restraint,  as  he 
justly  remarks,  professing  to  fall  upon  rash,  imprudent, 
useless  schemers,  does  in  fact  fall  upon  such  persons  as, 
in  the  "  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  even  of  any  other  object, 
endeavour,  by  the  assistance  of  wealth,  to  strike  into  any 
channel  of  invention.  It  falls  upon  all  such  persons  as, 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  of  those  arts  Avhich  have  been  by 
way  of  eminence  termed  useful,  direct  their  endeavours 
to  any  of  those  departments  in  which  their  utility  shines 
most  conspicuous  and  indubitable ;  upon  all  such  persoiis 
as,  in  the  line  of  any  of  their  pursuits,  aim  at  anything 
that  can  be  called  imjyrovement ;  whether  it  consist  in 
the  production  of  any  new  article  adapted  to  man's  use, 
or  in  the  meliorating  the  quality,  or  diminishing  the 
expense,  of  any  of  those  which  are  already  known  to  us. 
It  falls,  in  short,  upon  every  application  of  the  human 
powers,  in  which  ingenuity  stands  in  need  of  wealth  for  its 
assistant." 

It  is  indeed  manifest,  that,  in  this  view,  the  Usury 
Laws  are  absurd,  unless  it  be  possible  to  distinguish, 
before  trial,  good  from  bad,  tbat  is,  successful  from  losing 
projects ; — in  which  case,  the  law  ought  to  fix  a  ma.mriium 
for  the  loans  to  the  one,  and  leave  the  other  free  access  to 
the  market, — which  is  plainly  impossible.  Those  who 
are  too  prudent  to  risk  their  money  upon  an  unpromising 
scheme,  will  risk  it  upon  no  scheme  at  all,  but  will  lend 
only  to  established  concerns.  The  temptation  of  higher 
profit  than  usual  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  prevail  upon 
capitalists  to  embark  in  new  trades.  The  Usury  Laws 
prevent,  therefore,  any  capital  from  finding  its  way  into 
those  channels  by  way  of  loan,  and  directly  discourage 
projects,  that  is,  invention  and  improvement  in  all  the 
arts  of  life ;  for  witho;it  discouraging  the  useful  and  the 
good,  they  cannot  discourage  the  wild  and  the  bad.  Shall 
we  then  say,  that  the  danger  to  the  capital  of  the  com- 
munity, from  a  failure  of  certain  schemes,  is  so  alarming 
as  to  justify  us  in  putting  down  all  manner  of  schemes,  as 
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far  as  lies  in  our  power?  Let  it  only  be  remembered, 
that  everything  valuable  in  civilized  life  is  the  fruit  of 
schemes  ;  that  all  we  enjoy  above  the  lot  of  savages,  comes 
from  arts  that  were  once  mere  projects ;  and  we  shall  not 
be  disposed  to  condemn,  by  one  sweeping  sentence,  every 
innovation.  This  is  in  truth  to  denounce,  as  rash  and  ill 
grounded  (we  use  the  author's  forcible  illustration),  all 
those  projects  by  which  our  species  has  been  successively 
advanced,  from  feeding  upon  acorns,  and  covering  them- 
selves with  raw  hides,  to  the  state  in  which  it  at  present 
stands.  Whatever  (as  he  says)  is  now  the  routine  of 
trade,  was,  at  its  commencement,  project ;  whatever  is  now 
establislmient,  was  at  one  time  innovation. — And  wdiy  such 
fears,  after  all,  of  our  being  impoverished  by  failing 
schemes  ?  Long  before  the  existence  of  the  Usury  Laws, 
the  prosperity  of  our  race  was  running  on  in  an  accelerat- 
ing course ; — long  before  the  statutes  in  this  country,  its 
wealth  and  general  improvement  were  rapidly  and  con- 
stantly advancing.  There  were  every  now  and  then 
failures,  and  individual  losses  in  consequence ;  still  their 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  successful  projects  was  trifling ; 
and  no  one  can  maintain,  that,  since  the  restraints  were 
imposed,  the  proportion  has  diminished.  Were  the  law 
silent  on  this  head,  money  would  still  be  lent  to  projectors, 
by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  prudent  disposal  of 
it.  We  may  safely  trust  their  discretion  for  its  being  kept 
out  of  desperate  risks.  Ko  one,  indeed,  has  ridiculed  the 
over-anxiety  of  such  regulations  as  pretend  to  save 
men's  capital  from  injudicious  application,  more  happily 
than  Dr.  Smith  himself.  It  is  the  great  text,  of  which 
his  immortal  work  is  the  illustration,  almost  in  all  its 
pages ;  and  in  no  passage  is  he  more  severe,  than  where 
he  reprobates  the  intermeddling  of  Government  to  prevent 
private  imprudence.  After  remarking,  that  the  number 
of  prudent  and  successful  undertakings  is  everywhere 
much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unsuccessfiil 
ones ;  he  administers  the  following  memorable  correction 
to  rulers  for  their  love  of  meddling,  and  we  may  observe, 
that  it  is  quite  as  well  merited  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Usury  Laws,  as  by  any  other  class  of  legislators.     "  It 
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is  ^  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption  therefore  in 
kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to  ivatclt  over  the  economy 
of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their  expense,  either  by 
sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of* 
foreign  hixuries.  They  are  themselves,  always,  and 
without  exception,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society. 
Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expense,  and  they  may 
safely  trust  private  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own 
extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  State,  that  of  their  sub- 
jects never  will." 

To  those  who  love  reason,  the  arguments  of  this  great 
writer  may  suffice  for  removing  all  fears  arising  from  the 
prodigality  of  individuals  in  wasting  the  national  wealth ; 
and  those  who  prefer  allowing  the  authority  of  great 
names  to  weighing  their  counsels,  will  require  nothing 
more  to  make  them  reject,  with  contempt,  all  interference, 
on  the  part  of  lawyers,  with  the  prudential  regulation 
of  private  affairs.  Yet,  the  application  of  this  conclusion,  in 
which  way  soever  we  may  reach  it,  to  ordinary  prodigality, 
is  by  no  means  more  striking  than  to  the  squandering  of 
projectors.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bentham  clearly  shows  that  the 
fear  of  schemers  is  still  more  chimerical  than  that  of  less 
ingenious  spendthrifts. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  reasons  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Usury  Laws,  from  their  supposed  virtues 
in  checking  fraud,  oppression,  prodigality,  and  projects ; 
and  we  are  now  to  see  what  their  real  effects  are,  having 
observed  how  miserably  they  fail  in  producing  the  benefits 
ascribed  to  their  operation.  In  other  words,  we  have 
found  that  they  produce  none  of  the  good  which  they  pre- 
tend to  have  in  view ;  and  we  are  now  to  see  the  mischiefs 
which  they  create  in  all  directions. 

The  most  obvious  mischief,  is  the  depriving  many 
persons  altogether  of  the  loans  which  they  stand  in  need 
of.  A  person  having  the  means  of  supplying  himself  with 
money,  and  having  also  the  utmost  necessity,  is  precluded 
from  all  chance  of  obtaining  it,  unless  he  has  still  further 
means  of  meeting  his  wants,  by  evading,  at  an  additional 
cost,  the  laws  in  question.  He  may  have  security  enough 
'  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  II.,  Chap.  3. 
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to  induce  a  lender  to  accommodate  him  for  seven  per 
cent.,  and  means  to  pay  that  premium  punctually.  No 
one  will  lend  him  at  five ;  the  law  says  he  shall  not 
borrow  at  more  than  five;  therefore,  unless  the  law  be 
broken,  he  cannot  borrow  at  all.  Again,  the  lender  will 
not  run  the  risks  which  the  law  creates  for  seven  per  cent., 
and  we  are  supposing  this  to  be  as  nmcli  as  the  borrower 
can  give ;  therefore  he  cannot,  in  point  of  fact^  borrow  at 
all ;  and  yet,  but  for  the  law,  he  could  have  relieved  his 
wants  with  ease.  Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
class  of  persons  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  are  exactly 
those  who  have  the  greatest  occasion  for  assistance,  and 
the  best  claims  to  it,  since,  by  the  supposition,  they  cannot 
do  without  the  loan,  and  are  both  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  extraordinary  rate  of  interest. 

The  next  mischief  is  that  which  the  law  inflicts  upon 
those  who  have  the  means  of  giving,  not  only  such  an 
extraordinary  rate  of  interest  as  the  lenders,  were  it  not 
for  the  restrictions,  would  be  satisfied  with,  but  somewhat 
more.  These  are  not  excluded  altogether  from  the 
money  market,  like  the  class  already  mentioned, — but  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  are  raised  to  them.  Suppose  they 
have  nothing  to  sell,  by  which  they  can  raise  the  money 
they  want,  then  they  nnist  pay  for  the  breach  of  the  law ; 
and  this  in  two  ways,  both  by  giving  a  sufficient  premium 
to  the  lender  to  make  him  run  the  extraordinary  risk,  and 
because  the  illegality  of  the  trade  keeps  many  dealers  out 
of  it,  and  by  narrowing  the  competition,  raises  the  })rofir,s. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  a  great  trade  has 
been  driven  in  animities,  which  admirably  illustrates  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  this  being  a  perfectly  legal  mode 
of  evading  them,  and  yet  one  attended  with  ruinous  ex- 
pense to  the  borrower.  The  law  has  imposed  a  number 
of  regulations  upon  such  transactions,  with  the  view  of 
])reventing  them  from  becoming  too  easy  a  means  of 
evading  the  Usury  Laws.  Those  regulations  increasing 
the  risk  of  the  lender,  somewhat  raise  the  })rice  to  the 
borrower.  Then  the  nature  of  the  transaction  renders  an 
insurance  necessary  upon  the  life  of  the  borrower ;  and 
this  is  a  large  increase  of  price.      Moreover,   the   number 
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of  lenders  at  usurious  interest  in  the  illegal  wav,  being 
narrowed  by  the  competition,  as  all  who  are  driven  from 
this  traffic  do  not  necessarily  resort  to  the  line  of  annuities, 
the  market  is,  notwithstanding  the  legal  method  of  evasion, 
considerably  narrowed.  It  has  thus  happened,  that 
persons  with  excellent  security,  and  wdio  could  easily  have 
gotten  loans  at  six  and  a  half  or  seven  per  cent,  but  for 
the  law,  are  obliged  to  pay  eight  or  nine,  besides  the 
insurance,  or  from  ten  to  twelve  in  all ;  and  this,  not  to 
private  money  lenders,  who  exact  much  more,  but  to  the 
great  insurance  companies,  who  have  fallen  upon  this  way 
of  employing  their  superfluous  capital,  tempted  by  the 
double  gains  of  lenders  and  insurers.  AYe  speak  from  the 
authority  of  assertions  repeatedly  made  in  Parliament  last 
session,  and  uncontradicted,  though  many  persons  con- 
nected with  those  coiupanies,  and  with  the  borrowers,  were 
present.  No  cases,  it  was  alleged,  had  occurred  in  late 
times,  of  those  companies  making  the  borrower  pay  less  in 
all  than  ten  per  cent.,  how  good  soever  his  security — (and 
the  greatest  families  in  the  country  were  alluded  to) — 
unless  in  one  instance,  where  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  the  borrower  having  a  very  large  estate  in  houses, 
induced  an  office  to  give  better  terms,  in  consideration  of 
having  the  insurances  of  tliat  property.  If  such  reputable 
lenders  exacted  such  terms,  we  may  be  sure  that  mau}^ 
individuals  required  far  harder  conditions ;  and  where  a 
mode  of  efltecting  the  loan  wholly  unlawful  was  adopted, 
the  price  paid  must  have  been  still  much  higher.  The 
case  now^  related,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  direct 
pressure  upon  the  borrower,  occasioned  by  the  restraints, 
because,  at  any  rate,  the  price  of  the  insurance,  which 
formed  part  of  the  expense,  was  entirely  caused  b}'  the 
course  into  which  the  necessity  of  evading  the  Usury  Laws 
drove  the  transaction.  This  premium  was,  beyond  all 
question,  a  percentage  levied  by  those  laws. 

Suppose  now,  that  the  laws  have  prevented  a  man  from 
borrowing  at  seven  per  cent.,  and  that  he  has  still  goods 
which  he  can  part  with  to  raise  the  money.  But  for  the 
law  he  might  keep  his  goods ;  aiid  nothing  can  prevent 
his  selling  them  at  an  under-price,  according  to  his  neces- 
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sities.  No  one  who  has  known  anything  of  sales  made  in 
distressed  circumstances,  will  think  a  loss  of  thirty  per 
cent,  very  extraordinary  in  such  cases.  To  such  a  loss  as 
this,  the  most  exorbitant  usury  bears  no  proportion  •,  yet 
this  is  exactly  the  premium  which  the  distressed  man  is 
compelled  to  pay  for  money,  by  the  law  which  says  he 
shall  not  borrow  at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half.  The  pres- 
sure upon  proprietors  of  real  estates  is  still  more  severe. 
Suppose  a  man  comes  into  possession  of  an  estate  worth 
two  hundred  a  year,  charged  with  a  thousand  pounds ; 
and  that  the  incumbrancer  wishes  to  have  his  money 
rather  than  the  legal  interest,  but  would  be  satisfied  w'ith 
one  or  two  per  cent,  above  that  rate ; — at  any  rate,  if  he 
would  not,  some  other  certainly  could  be  found  to  advance 
the  money  at  that  premium,  upon  the  same  security. 
Suppose  too,  that  the  time  in  question  is  such  a  season  as 
the  present,  or  the  end  of  the  American  war,  when  land 
fell  as  low  as  eighteen  and  even  sixteen  years'  purchase, 
and  some  kinds  of  real  property,  as  villas  and  houses, 
generally  sold  for  a  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  what  they 
had  cost  before  any  money  was  expended  upon  improve- 
ments. Such  periods  of  general  distress,  and  consequent 
depreciation  of  property,  may  last  more  or  less  according 
to  circumstances.  We  may  suppose  a  duration,  Mr. 
Bentham  thinks,  in  the  American  war,  of  seven  years, 
because  property  did  not  recover  immediately  on  the 
peace,  any  more  than  it  sunk  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war.  One  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  is  worth  less  than 
seven  per  cent,  the  first  year:  But  —  take  it  as  equal. 
The  estate,  which  was  worth  six  thousand  pounds,  or 
thirty  years'  purchase,  before  the  war,  and  was  reckoned  at 
this  by  the  devisor,  when  he  charged  it  with  a  thousand 
pounds,  fetches  now  only  twenty  years'  purchase,  or  four 
thousand  pounds  ;  whereas  had  it  been  kept  till  the  period 
of  depreciation  expired,  it  would  have  again  bror.ght  its 
original  value.  Xow,  compare  the  devisee's  situation, 
says  our  author,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  mider  tho 
Usury  Laws,  with  his  situation  had  he  been  left  unfettered 
to  make  his  money  bargain.  In  the  one  ease  he  sells 
for  four  thousand,  pays    off  one   thousand,   retains  three 
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thousand ;  which,  with  legal  interest  for  seven  years, 
makes  a  reversion  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  pounds.  In 
the  other  case,  he  pays  six  per  cent,  upon  the  debt  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
receives  fourteen  hundred  from  the  land  ;  in  other  words, 
he  has  nine  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  left,  besides  the 
six  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  can  sell  his  estate ;  that 
is,  he  has  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
instead  of  four  thousand  and  fifty,  or  he  loses  exactly  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  law  in  protecting  him  from  usurers.  Thus,  by 
preventing  him  from  borrowing  at  six  per  cent,  the  law  has 
cost  him  more  than  he  w^ould  have  paid  had  he  borrowed 
at  ten  per  cent.  This  estimate  has  been  made  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  depreciation  lasting  seven  years,  the 
period  of  the  American  war.  It  happened  that  property 
did  not  fall  in  value  till  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  which  we  fully  explained 
in  our  fifly-second  Number.  How  long  the  present  state 
of  things  may  continue,  no  one  can  foretell ;  but  it  -is 
manifest  that  the  probability  always  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  distress  lasting  nearly  as  long  as  the  war ;  that  is, 
commencing  a  year  or  two  after  it  begins,  and  continuing 
about  as  long  after  it  ends.  Had  this  been  the  case  in 
the  late  war,  the  above  calculation  would  have  given  a 
result  greatly  more  unfavourable  to  the  restrictions  in 
question. 

The  last  mischief  occasioned  by  the  Usury  Laws,  is, 
in  our  estimation,  far  more  important  than  all  the  rest ; 
the  corruptive  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people,  by  the  pains  they  take,  and  (as  the 
author  most  justly  observes)  cannot  but  take,  to  give  birth 
to  treachery  and  ingratitude.  In  ilhistration  of  this  point, 
we  can  do  no  better  than  refer  to  his  own  concise  and  for- 
cible statement. 

"  To  purchase  a  possibility  of  being  enforced,  the  law  neither  has 
found,  nor,  what  is  very  material,  must  it  ever  liojte  to  find,  in  this 
case,  any  other  expedient,  than  that  of  hiring  a  man  to  break  liis 
engagement,  and  to  crush  the  hand  that  has  been  I'eached  out  to 
help  him.  In  the  case  of  informers  in  general,  theie  has  been  no 
truth  plighted,  nor  benefit  received.  In  the  case  of  real  criminals 
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invited  by  rewards  to  inform  against  accomplices,  it  is  by  sixch 
breach  uf  faith  that  society  is  held  together,  as  in  other  cases  by  the 
observance  of  it.  In  the  case  of  real  crimes,  in  proportion  as  their 
mischievonsness  is  apparent,  what  cannot  but  be  manifest  even  to 
the  criminal,  is,  that  it  is  by  the  adherence  to  his  engagement  that 
that  he  would  do  an  injury  to  society,  and,  that  by  the  breach  of 
siich  engagement,  instead  of  doing  mischief  he  is  doing  good :  In 
the  case  of  usury  this  is  what  no  man  can  know,  and  what  one  can 
scarcely  think  it  possible  for  any  man,  who,  in  the  character  of  the 
borrower,  has  been  concerned  in  such  a  transaction,  to  imagine. 
He  knew  that,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  the  engagement  was  a 
beneficial  one  to  himself,  or  he  would  not  have  entered  into  it :  and 
nobody  else  but  the  lender  is  affected  by  it."— pp.  60,  Gl. 

It  is  very  common  with  those  who  admit  the  mischievous 
tendency  of'  the  Usury  Laws,  to  question  their  efficacy  in 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  Dr.  Smith  has  expressly 
denied  that  they  ever  can  bring  it  below  the  lowest  ordi- 
nary market  rate,  at  the  time  of  their  enactment.  Mr. 
Bentham  combats  this  opinion  very  ingeniously,  and  con- 
tends that,  whatever  circumstances  exist,  to  prevent  the 
efficacy  of  those  restrictions  v/here  they  are  intended  to 
bring  the  premium  below  the  lowest  market  rate,  would 
exist  in  a  degree  nearly  equal  to  prevent  their  efficacy  in 
competition,  with  a  higher  rate.  The  doctrine  of  the 
law's  necessary  inefficacy,  presupposes  an  actual  combina- 
tion, or  a  tacit  consent  among  all  men  to  break  the  law, 
otherwise  regulations  might  be  contrived  to  prevent  its 
evasion.  The  instance  of  Trance  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith, 
where  an  edict  in  1/66,  lowering  the  legal  rate  from  five 
to  four  per  cent,  was  quite  inefficacious;  and  Mr.  Ben- 
tham adds  the  cas3  of  Russia,'  where  the  legal  rate  is  five 
and  the  lowest  actual  rate  on  good  security  eight.  But 
still  he  contends,  that  better  means  of  enforcing  the 
restraints  might  have  another  effect.  Upon  this  branch  of 
his  subject,  we  do  not  find  the  same  degree  of  fulness  as 
on  the  other  topics,  and  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  a  few  words  upon  the  real  effect  produced  in  the 
money  market.  We  take  this  to  be,  in  every  case,  and 
at  all  times,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  system  of  checks 

'  These  Letters,  as  is  well  known,  were  written  at  Critchoif,  in 
^^^lite  Russia. 
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ht  be  contrived,  rendering  evasion  extremely  difficult ; 
but  it  does  by  no  means  follow  fi-om  hence,  that  there  is 
money  lent  below  the  natural  rate  of  the  market,  and  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  the  law,  how^  effectual  soever  to 
prevent  the  higher  rate,  never  can  compel  persons  to  lend 
at  the  lower  rate.  The  utmost  efficacy  of  the  law,  there- 
fore— its  whole  power,  if  perfect — can  only  extend  to  pre- 
venting money  from  being  lent  at  all ;  unless  we  suppose  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  compelled  by  peculiar  circumstances 
to  lend,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  the  legal 
interest.  But  this  class  is  so  very  small  as  to  have  no 
perceptible  effect  on  the  general  market.  Xow,  the 
greater  the  number  of  lenders  who  are  thus  kept  out  of 
the  market,  the  higher  the  rate  must  be  to  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  evading  the  law ;  therefore,  as  the  perfection  of 
the  contrivances  to  prevent  usury,  could  only  end  in  pre- 
venting all  loans,  so,  w^hen  those  contrivances  fall  short  of 
perfection,  as  they  always  do  to  a  certain  degree,  they 
only  raise  the  rate  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be, — 
and  this,  independent  of  the  premium  which  they  render 
necessary  from  the  increased  risk,  merely  by  narrowing 
the  competition  of  lenders.  We  have  already  illustrated 
the  manner  in  which  the  Usury  Laws  operate  upon 
Annuity  transactions ;  and  still  more,  upon  all  prohibited 
methods  of  negotiating  loans.  At  present,  we  may  con- 
clude from  what  has  been  said,  that,  as  far  as  regards  their 
efficacy,  those  laws  must  either  produce  one  or  other  of  two 
consequences  : — If  wholly  successful,  they  must  prevent  all 
loans ;  if  partially  successful  they  must  raise  the  terms  of 
the  bargain  to  the  borrower — that  is  to  say,  they  can  by 
no  possibility  do  anything  but  counteract,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  which  enacts  them. 

A  consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of  these  restraints, 
naturally  leads  us  to  inquire,  whether,  in  other  particulars, 
the  laws  against  usury  are  consistent  with  their  avow^ed 
purposes  ?  And  the  most  cursory  reflection  is  sufficient 
to  show,  that  they  allow^  of  transactions  substantially 
usurious — and,  indeed,  that  they  cannot  prevent  these, 
without  wholly  putting  a  stop  to  the  course  of  trade. 
Some   of  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  in  commerce,  are 
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ill  their  nature  usury.  The  practice  of  drawing  and 
redrawing:,  by  which  merchants  are  accommodated  with 
money  for  a  short  time,  at  a  certain  commission  over  and 
above  the  five  per  cent.,  and  then  for  as  much  longer, 
until  they  pay  ten,  twelve,  and  more  per  cent,  during  the 
whole  year,  is  only  a  more  cumbrous  and  expensive 
method  of  borrowing  above  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 
But,  other  well-known  lines  of  traffic,  though  apparently 
more  remote  from  usury,  are  not  less  closely  connected 
with  it : — Pawnbroking,  Bottomry,  and  Respondentia, 
will  immediately  occur  to  the  reader.  JN^ay,  insurance,  in 
all  its  branches,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  post-obits, 
with  all  cases  in  which  a  man  is  allowed  to  undertake  an 
unlimited  risk  for  an  unlimited  premium,  are  in  their  prin- 
ciple usurious  transactions.  Of  these,  the  most  notorious 
is  the  traffic  in  annuities ;  which,  accordingly,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  easiest  and  safest  mode  of  evading  the 
Usury  Laws,  although  we  have  already  shown  how  greatly 
it  increases  the  rate  of  interest. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  laws  we  have  been  consi- 
dering, and  founded  upon  errors  of  the  same  kind,  are  the 
barbarous  penalties  imposed  upon  all  who  assist  suitors  in 
courts  of  justice  with  the  means  of  enforcing  their  rights, 
stipulating  for  a  certain  premium  The  law  of  England 
considers  this  as  a  crime,  and  denominates  it  maintenance ; 
or,  if  the  question  affects  real  property,  and  the  lender  is 
rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  estate  recovered,  champerty  ,* 
and  these  names  are  almost  as  odious  as  the  appellation 
of  usurer, — insomuch  that  there  are  cases  in  the  books, 
of  actions  for  slander,  in  which  the  terms  of  reproach 
were,  the  calling  the  plaintiff  a  champertor.  The  grievous 
expense  of  law  proceedings  is  one  of  the  prime  abuses  in 
our  system ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  sequel  of  this  article, 
have  occasion  to  mention  it  again.  But  what  can  be  said 
of  a  law,  which  at  once  renders  the  assertion  of  a  man's 
just  rights  extremely  costly,  and  precludes  him  fi-oni  the 
only  means  of  defraying  the  cost?  By  the  supposition 
that  he  is  deprived  of  his  rights,  he  is  poor,  and  unable  to 
pny  the  expense  of  obtaining  justice.  Yet  we  won't  allow 
him   to  get  assistance,  upon   the  only  terms   on   which,  in 
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the  vast  majority  of  cases,  such  aid  is  to  be  had.  The 
Usury  Laws,  though  originating  in  ancient  prejudices,  are 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  laws  against  main- 
tenance and  champerty  are  the  growth  of  a  barbarous  age, 
and  arose  from  the  apprehension,  that  powerful  men 
might  purchase  unjust  claims,  and  overawe  the  judge  by 
an  array  of  force.  That  these  laws  were  not  the  fit 
remedy  for  such  an  evil,  seems  obvious  enough  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  our  per- 
sisting in  their  enforcement,  in  an  age  when  no  suitor, 
however  powerful,  can  hope  to  sway  the  balance  of 
justice,  at  least  in  those  tribunals  to  which  the  laws  in 
question  apply.  Mr.  Bentham  relates  the  following 
instance  of  their  operating  to  the  ruin  of  a  person 
whose  situation  was,  in  one  particular,  uncommon — but, 
in  all  that  bears  upon  the  question,  the  situation  of  every 
needy  suitor. 

"  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had  succeeded,  during  his 
minority,  to  an  estate  of  about  3,000/.  a-year :  I  won't  say  where. 
His  guardian,  concealing  from  him  the  value  of  the  estate,  which 
circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  do,  got  a  conveyance  of 
it  from  him,  during  his  nonage,  for  a  trifle.  Immediatel}-  upon  the 
ward's  coming  of  age,  the  guardian,  keeping  him  still  in  darkness, 
found  means  to  get  the  conveyance  confirmed.  Some  years  after- 
wards the  ward  discovered  the  value  of  the  inheritance  he  had  been 
throwing  away.  Private  representations  pr(jving,  as  it  may  be 
imagined,  ineffectual,  he  applied  to  a  C(jurt  of  equity.  The  suit 
Avas  in  some  forwardness  :  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  counsel  highly 
encouraging :  but  money  there  remained  none.  We  all  know  but 
too  well,  that,  in  spite  of  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  the  Bench, 
that  branch  of  justice,  which  is  particularly  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Equity,  is  only  for  those  who  can  afford  to  throw  away  one  for- 
tune for  the  chance  of  recovering  another.  Two  persons,  however, 
were  found,  who,  l)etween  them,  were  content  to  defiay  the  expense 
of  the  ticket  for  this  lottery,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  the  prize. 
The  prospect  now  became  encouraging :  when  unfortunatel}'  one  of 
tlie  adventurers,  in  exploring  the  recesses  of  the  bott(unless  pit, 
liappened  to  dig  up  one  of  the  old  statutes  against  Champerty.  This 
bl(  w  up  the  whole  project :  however  the  defendant,  understanding 
tbat,  somehow  or  other,  his  antagonist  had  found  support,  had 
thought  fit  in  the  mean  time  to  propose  terms,  which  the  plaintiff, 
after'his  support  had  thus  dropped  from  under  him,  was  very  glad 
to  cLise  with.  He  received,  I  think  it  was,  3,000/. ;  and  for  that  he 
gave  up  the  estate,  which  was  worth  about  as  much  yearly,  togctho- 
witli  the  arrears,  which  were  worth  about  as  much  as  the  estate." — 
pp.  lUi-121. 
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We  have  now  stated  the  whole  argument  against  the 
Usury  Laws ;  and  it  applies  to  every  similar  contrivance, 
in  what  notions  soever  founded,  or  by  whatever  checks 
supported,  for  protecting  men's  interests  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, and  controlling  them  in  the  management  of  their 
private  business,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  business 
prosper,  whether  they  will  or  no.  There  is  nothing  more 
conclusive  in  the  whole  range  of  political  science,  we 
might  say  nothing  in  any  science,  except  the  mathe- 
matics. Can  there  arise,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  any 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  repealing  those  barbarous 
laws  ?  Is  not  the  bare  proposition  of  a  doubt  respecting 
it  ridiculous?  We  shall  shortly  state  the  reasons  which 
convince  us,  that  such  a  measure  ^^ould,  at  this  parti- 
cular crisis,  be  imprudent ;  and  these  are  to  be  found  in 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  times. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Usury  Laws,  which,  we 
have  seen,  always  produce  very  bad  effects  in  ordinary 
times,  and  still  worse  consequences  in  periods  of  pnblic 
distress,  have  in  an  unprecedented  degree  augmented  the 
embarrassments  of  the  present  day.  i\Iany  persons,  in 
every  line  of  employment,  have  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
temporary  accommodation,  to  enable  them  to  get  over  the 
great  pressure  of  the  moment.  All  property  being  depre- 
ciated, no  money  could  be  raised  by  sales,  without  an 
enormous  loss.  Loans  were  the  only  possible  means  of 
avoiding  certain  ruin.  The  demand  tor  money  being  thus 
augmented  greatly  and  suddenly,  and  at  the  end  of  a  war 
which  had  destroyed  capital  to  an  unprecedented  amount 
in  every  way,  the  natural  rate  of  interest  was  sure  to  l)e 
raised  very  considerably.  The  restraints,  imposed  bv  the 
law^,  rendered  borrowing  impossible  to  many;  and  to 
others,  raised  the  terms  of  the  bargain  in  a  must  destruc- 
tive degree.  Hence  some  have  been  irretrievably  ruined, 
and  others  have  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  their  s?ifetv. 
Plad  no  such  absurd  laws  existed,  all  who  liad  propertv 
to  offer  in  security,  that  i>,  all  whom  it  was  for  the  benelit 
of  the  coniniiuiity  to  assist,  might  have  obtained  the  aid 
required    at   a   tair  and   moderate    premium.       The    evils 
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occasioned  by  these  laws,  therefore,  are  abundantly  mani- 
fest. Yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  their  re})ea], 
during  the  pressure  of  the  calamity,  would  be  upon  the 
whole  beneficial.  One  class  of  persons  might  be  assisted ; 
but  another,  and  probably  a  much  larger  class,  would  be 
thrown  into  great  embarrassments.  All  persons  now 
owing  money,  especially  such  as  have  borrowed  upon 
mortgage,  would  inevitably  have  their  creditors  coming 
upon  them  for  payment,  that  a  new  bargain  might  be 
made  on  better  terms  for  the  lender.  It  would  not  always 
happen,  that  the  same  money  would  be  lent  again  to  the 
same  person ;  and  any  change  in  such  delicate  circum- 
stances, would  beget  inquiry  and  suspicion,  and  a  conse- 
quent injury  to  credit,  at  a  moment  when  so  many 
persons  are  in  a  tottering  condition.  A  mortgagee,  who 
is  now  content  with  the  security  he  had  before  taken,  if 
he  had  to  renew  his  bargain,  might  consider  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  property,  and  lend  to  another.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  community,  in  the  present  critical  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  that  as  little  charge,  as  little  con- 
cussion to  credit  as  possible,  should  be  given.  In  ordi- 
nary times,  these,  and  far  greater  risks,  may  safely  be 
encountered.  At  present,  the  smallest  movement  may 
reach  further  than  it  is  easy  to  calculate,  or  pleasant  to 
conjecture.  Besides^  we  confess,  we  feel  an  objection  of 
a  general  nature,  to  legislating  in  a  moment  of  difficulty. 
The  Usury  Laws  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  repealed  ; 
but,  to  undertake  the  risk  under  the  pretence  of  an  extra- 
ordinary emergency,  is  contrary  to  the  sound  discretion 
which  should  preside  over  all  changes,  even  the  mosc 
obvious,  in  the  existing  laws  of  the  country.  The  work, 
when  so  performed,  is  not  set  about  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately. Dangers  are  overlooked  on  either  side,  and 
omissions  made,  which  both  produce  mischief  and  alienate 
the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  operation. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  stability  of  the  improve- 
ment is  put  in  jeopardy,  and  an  obstacle  is  created  to 
carrying  through  all  reforms  which  may  afterwards  be 
attempted.  For  these  reasons,  we  conceive  that  the 
views   were   perfectly   sound    which    induced    Parliament, 
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last  Session,  to  defer  for  some   time  the  revision  of  the 
laws  in  question. 

Together  with  the  Letters  upon  Usury,  Mr.  Bentham 
has  reprinted,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  Protest  against 
Law  Taxes  ;  a  work  which,  for  closeness  of  reasoning, 
has  not  perhaps  been  equalled,  and,  for  excellence  of 
style,  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  analyze  this  masterly 
performance ;  but,  after  a  few  remarks,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a  specimen  or  two  of  its  singular 
beauties. 

The  grievous  expense  of  law  proceedings  has  long  been 
a  theme  of  complaint  among  the   vulgar ;   but  they  who 
are  the  best  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  are 
best  able  to  say  (as  they  must  if  they  speak  the   truth), 
that  none  of  the  complaints  ever   made  upon  this   trite 
subject  are  in  the  least  degree  exaggerated.     That  a  poor 
man  cannot  obtain  justice,  is  quite  obvious, — at  least  that 
he  cannot  obtain  it  unless  he  finds  some  one  to  lend  him 
the  money  without  security,  which  is  next  to  impossible ; 
or  to  lend   it  him  for  a  share  of  the  property  at  stake, 
which  the  law  prohibits.     But  it  is  said  that  the  poor  may 
sue   in   forma  pauperis.      To    what  does    this   privilege 
amount  ?     First,  it  extends  to  those  only  who  are  not  worth 
above  five  pounds  beside   their  wearing  apparel ;  whereas 
a  man  may  be  worth  much  more,  and  yet  be  a  great  deal 
too  poor  to  support  a  suit  in   Chancery.     But  next,  sup- 
pose he  is  of  the  class  of  mere  paupers, — he  obtains  an 
exemption  from   the  costs  of  stamps,  and  Counsel's  fees, 
and   Court  fees  ;  and  we  shall  su})pose   that  his   Counsel 
exerts  himself  to  the  utmost, — that  no  time  is  lost  by  his 
special  Pleader's  slowness,  or  his  Counsel's  laying   aside 
his  case,  to  make   way  for  others  upon  which  his  opinion 
is    requested   with  j)CGuliar  despatch.       What    chance    is 
there  of  an  active  and  industrious  attorney,  to  serve  this 
poor  client,  while  he  has  rich  ones  on   his   hands,  as  he 
must  have,  if  he  is  an   able  practitioner,  and  a  man  who 
will  let  no  opportunity  escape  him  ?     But  this  is  not  all. 
Wlio  is  to  pay  for  his  witnesses?      Who  is  to  advance  him 
money  for  this  most  necessary  expense,  when  it  is  known 
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that  he  may  gain  his  cause,  and  yet  not  have  enough  to 
pay  it?  This  leads  us  to  the  much  more  grievous  case  of 
a  man  prevailing,  and  yet  being  nothing  the  better,  nay 
actually  being  a  loser  by  his  contest.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  recovery  of  a  small  debt,  or  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  a  small  demand,  is  more  costly  than 
acquiescing  in  po  itive  injustice.  If,  for  example,  a  person 
is  called  upon  by  one  he  never  before  saw  or  heard  of,  to 
pay  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  and  refuses,  and  suffers  an 
action  to  be  brought  against  him ;  and  if  he  gains,  as  it  is 
to  be  presumed  he  will  in  such  circumstances,  he  will,  in 
all  probability,  lose  more  upon  the  whole  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  at  once  paid  the  sum  unjustly  de- 
manded. No  doubt,  he  gains  with  costs ;  but  the  actual 
costs  always  considerably  exceed  the  costs  allowed ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  small  sums,  the  excess  is  greater  than  the 
sum  in  dispute.  We  think  it  enough  at  present  merely  to 
broach  this  subject.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  intolerable 
of  all  the  abuses  known  in  the  law, — and  no  reform  could 
be  more  wholesome,  than  one  directed  to  remedy  it.  The 
share  which  the  Government  bears  of  the  blame,  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  extra  costs,  as  all  stamps  are 
allowed  in  taxing ;  but  those  imposts  are  not  the  less 
objectionable  upon  other  grounds.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, favourites  with  weak  rulers,  and  flatter  some  ridiculous 
popular  prejudices.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  work,  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  doubt  their 
iniquity  and  gross  impolicy.  Mr.  Rose  one  day,  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  presence,  took  the  author  aside,  and  informed  him 
that  they  had  read  the  pamphlet — that  its  reasoning  was 
unanswerable — and  that  it  was  resolved  there  should  be  no 
more  such  taxes.  Yet  Budget  after  Budget  has  since 
been  formed,  in  which  those  duties  have  made  a  part; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  himself  was  found  to  patronize  them  upon  his 
return  to  office  in  1804. — We  shall  now  close  this  article 
with  a  few  extracts  from  the  Protest,  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  superseding  the  perusal  of  the  whole  work,  but  in 
order  to  invite  the  reader  to  enjoy  so  high  a  treat,  by  giving 
him  a  foretaste  of  it. 

After   observing;   that  these   taxes   fall   either   on   such 
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as  have  something  to  pay  withal,  or  such  as  have  nothing, 
he  proceeds  to  show  that,  to  the  former  they  are  more 
grievous  than  any  other  tax  whatever — to  the  latter,  a 
denial  of  justice.     The  following  is  the  first  demonstration. 

"  Taxes  on  consumption  cannot  fall  but  where  there  is  some  fund 
to  pay  them  :  of  poll  taxes,  and  taxes  on  unproductive  property,  tlio 
great  imperfection  is,  that  they  may  chance  to  bear  where  such 
ability  may  be  wanting.  Taxes  upon  law-proceedings  fall  upon  a 
man  just  at  the  time  when  the  likelihoad  of  his  wanting  that  ability 
is  at  the  utmost.  AMien  a  man  sees  more  or  less  of  his  property 
unjustly  withholden  from  him,  then  is  the  time  taken  to  call  upon 
him  for  an  extraordinary  contribution.  A\  hen  the  back  of  the  inno- 
cent has  been  worn  raw  by  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  then  is  the 
time  which  the  appointed  guardians  of  innocence  have  thus  pitched 
upon  for  loading  him  with  an  extraordinary  burthen.  Most  taxes 
are,  as  all  taxes  ought  to  be,  taxes  upon  affluence  :  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic property  of  this  to  be  a  tax  upon  distress. 

"  A  tax  on  bread,  though  a  tax  on  consumption,  would  hardly  be 
reckoned  a  good  tax  ;  bread  being  reckoned  in  most  countries  where 
it  is  used  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  tax  on  bread,  however, 
would  not  be  near  so  bad  a  tax  as  one  on  law-proceedings  :  A  man 
who  pays  to  a  tax  on  bread,  may,  indeed,  by  reason  df  such  pay- 
ment, be  unable  to  get  so  much  bread  as  he  wants,  but  he  will 
always  get  some  bread,  and  in  proportion  as  he  pays  more  and  more 
to  the  tax,  he  will  get  more  and  more  bread.  Of  a  tax  upon  justice. 
the  effect  may  be,  that  after  he  has  paid  the  tax,  he  may,  without 
getting  jitstice  by  the  payment,  lose  bread  by  it :  bread,  the  whole 
quantity  on  which  he  depended  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and 
his  family  fjr  the  season,  may,  as  well  as  anything  else,  be  the  very 
thing  for  which  he  is  ol:>liged  to  ap|)ly  to  justice.  A\'ere  a  three- 
penny stamp  to  be  put  U]:ion  every  threepenny  loaf,  a  man  who  had 
but  threepence  to  spend  in  bread,  could  no  longer  indeed  get  a 
threepenny  loaf,  but  an  obliging  baker  could  eiit  him  out  the  half 
of  one.  A  tax  on  justice  admits  of  no  such  retrenchment.  The 
most  obliging  stationer  could  not  cut  a  man  out  half  a  lntit<it  nor 
half  a  declaration.  Half  justice,  where  it  is  to  l)e  had,  is  better  tluui 
no  justice  ;  but  without  buying  the  whole  weight  of  paper,  there  is 
no  getting  a  grain  of  justice. 

"  A  tax  on  necessaries  is  a  tax  on  this  or  that  article,  of  the  com- 
modities which  happen  to  be  nnmbered  among  necessaries :  a  tax 
on  justice  is  a  tax  on  all  necessaries  \mt  together.  A  tax  on  a  neces- 
sary of  life  can  only  lessen  a  man's  share  of  that  particular  sort  of 
article  :  a  tax  on  justice  may  deprive  a  man,  and  that  in  any  pro- 
pu-tion,  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries. 

"  This  is  not  yet  the  worst.  It  is  not  only  a  burthen  that  comes 
in  the  train  of  distress,  but  a  burthen  again.-t  which  no  pi'ovision 
can  be  made. 

"  All  other  taxes  maybe  either  foreseen  as  to  the  time,  or  at  any 
rate  provided  for,  where  general  aliility  is  not  wanting ;  in  the  in- 
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stance  of  this  tax,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  moment  of  exaction, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  provide  a  fund  for  it.  A  tax  to  be  paid 
upon  the  loss  of  a  husband,  or  of  a  father  on  whose  industry  the 
family  depended, — a  tax  upon  those  who  have  suffered  by  fire  or 
inundation,  would  seem  hard,  and  I  know  not  that  in  fact  any  such 
modes  of  taxation  have  ever  been  made  choice  of:  but  a  tax  on  law- 
proceedings  is  harder  than  any  of  these.  Against  all  those  mis- 
fortunes provision  may  be  made ;  it  is  actually  made  in  different 
ways  by  insurance :  and,  were  a  tax  added  to  them,  pay  so  much 
more,  and  j'ou  might  insure  yourself  against  the  tax.  Against  the 
misfortune  of  being  called  upon  to  institute  or  defend  one's  self 
against  a  suit  at  law,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  office  of  in- 
surance." — pp.  5-9. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  reasoning  by  which  our 
author  triumphantly  refutes  the  vulgar  argument,  that 
such  taxes  operate  as  a  check  to  litigation. 

"  They  produce  it  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. — Were  proceedings 
at  law  attended  with  no  expense  nor  other  inconvenience,  till  the 
suit  were  heard  and  at  an  end,  a  plaintiff  who  had  no  merits  could 
do  a  defendant  man  no  hai'm  by  suing  him :  he  could  give  him  no 
motive  for  submitting  to  an  unfounded  claim :  malice  would  have 
no  weapons  :  oppression  would  have  no  instrument.  A\'hen  pro- 
ceedings are  attended  with  expense,  the  heaA-ier  that  expense,  the 
greater  of  course  is  the  mischief  which  a  man  Avho  has  no  merits  is 
enabled  to  do:  the  sharper  the  Aveapon  thus  put  inio  the  hand  of 
malice,  the  more  coerciA^e  the  instrument  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor. 

'•  They  produce  it  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. — Vt'ere  proceedings 
at  laAv  attended  Avith  no  expense,  a  defendant  Avho  kncAv  he  had  no 
merits,  a  defendant  avIio  Avas  conscious  that  the  demand  upon  him 
Avas  a  just  one,  Avould  be  depriA'cd  of  Avhat  is  in  some  cases  his  best 
chance  for  eluding  justice,  in  others  the  abscilute  certainty  of  so 
doing :  he  Avould  lose  the  strongest  incentive  he  has  to  make  the 
attempt.  A  defendant  Avho  means  not  to  do  justice  unless  com- 
pelled, and  Avho  knoAvs  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  compel  him  Avithout 
having  adA-anced  a  certain  siim  ;  such  a  defendant,  if  he  thinks  his 
adversary  cannot  raise  that  sum,  Avill  persevere  in  refusal  till  a  suit 
is  commenced,  and  in  litigation  afterwards. 

"  Whether  they  make  the  litigation,  or  whether  they  find  it  ready 
made,  they  shoAv  most  favour  to  the  side  on  which  anti-conscientiuus 
litigation  is  most  likely  to  be  found.  T.y  attaching  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  they  bear  hardest  upon  the  plaintiff,  or  him 
Avho,  if  they  Avould  have  suffered  him,  avouM  have  become  plaintift'. 
In  so  doing  they  ftivour  in  the  same  degree  the  defendant,  or  him 
Avho,  if  the  party' conceiving  himself  injured,  could  have  got  a  hear- 
ing, Avould  have  been  called  upcn  to  defend  himself.  But  it  is  on 
the  defendant's  side  that  anti-conscientious  practice  is  most  likely 
to  be  found.  Setting  expense  out  of  the  question,  an  evil  of  wliieh 
these  luAvs  are  thus  far  the  sole  cause, — setting  out  of  the  question 
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the  imperfections  of  the  judicial  system,  and  the  hope  of  seeing 
evidence  perish,  or  the  guilty  view  of  fabricating  it, — a  man  will 
find  no  motive  for  instituting  a  suit  for  an  ordinary  pecuniary  de- 
mand, without  believing  himself  to  be  in  the  right ;  for  if  he  is  in 
the  wrong,  disappointment,  waste  of  time,  fruitless  trouble,  and  so 
much  expense  as  is  naturally  unavoidable,  are  by  the  supposition 
what  he  knows  must  be  his  fate.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  upon  whom  a  demand  of  that  kind  is  made,  may,  althoiigli  hu 
knows  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  find  inducement  enough  to  stand 
a  suit  from  a  thousand  other  considerations :  from  the  hope  of  a 
deficiency  in  point  of  evidence  on  tlie  part  of  the  plaintiff — not  to 
mention,  as  before,  the  rare  and  criminal  enterprise  of  fabricating 
evidence  on  his  own  part :  from  the  hope  of  tiring  the  plaintiff  out, 
or  taking  advantage  of  casual  incidents,  such  as  the  death  of  wit- 
nesses or  parties :  from  the  temporary  difficulty  or  inconvenience  of 
satisfying  the  demand,  or  (to  conclude  with  the  case  which  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  renders  by  far  the  most  frequent)  from 
the  mere  unwillingness  to  satisfy  it. 

"  In  a  word,  they  give  a  partial  advantage  to  conscioxis  guilt,  on 
whichever  side  it  is  found  :  and  that  advantage  is  most  partial  to 
the  defendant's  side,  on  which  side  consciousness  of  guilt,  as  wo 
see,  is  most  likely  to  be  found. 

"  Better,  says  a  law  maxim  subscribed  to  by  everybody,  better 
that  ten  criminals  should  escape,  than  one  innocent  person  should 
suffer :  and  this  in  cases  even  of  the  deepest  guilt.  For  toi,  some 
read  a  hundred,  some  a  thousand.  ^\  liichcver  I'cadiiig  be  the  best,  an 
expedient  of  procedure,  the  effect  of  which  were  to  cause  ten  inno- 
cent persons  to  sutfer  for  every  ten  guilty  ones,  would  l)e  acknow- 
ledged to  be  no  very  eligible  ingi'cdient  in  the  system.  AN'hat  shall 
we  say  of  an  institution,  which,  for  one  culpable  person  whom  it 
causes  to  suffer,  involves  in  equal  suffering  perhaps  ten  blameless 
ones  ?"  '—pp.  29-34. 

'  Half  a  century  after  Mr.  I'itt  admitted  that  such  taxes  must  bo 
wholly  given  up,  it  is  truly  shameful  to  find  them  greedily  ex- 
torted from  the  suitors  in  the  County  Courts  to  the  amovmt  of 
280,000/.  a-year. 
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Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  as  it  relates  to 
Capital  Punishinents ;  and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  Ad- 
ministered. By  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  8vo.  Pp.  76.  Cadell 
and  Da  vies.     London,  1810, 

We  owe  an  apology,  we  believe,  both  to  our  readers,  and 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  before  us,  for 
having  so  long  delayed  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates.  Various  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  several  interruptions,  of  a  nature  alluded  to  in 
our  last  Number,  have  occurred  to  prevent  us :  Nor  do 
we  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  attempt  exhausting  the  topics 
which  it  presents  for  our  consideration,  but  rather  to  intro- 
duce them,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  series  of  discussions, 
which  we  may  pursue  at  a  future  period.  The  honour  of 
co-operating,  in  how  humble  soever  a  path,  with  such  a  man 
as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  so  great  a  cause,  is  sufficient  to 
gratify  a  far  loftier  ambition  than  ours. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  man,  connected  with  some  of  the 
least  unamiable  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  to  reverence  with 
an  undue  observance  established  practices  and  existing  in- 
stitutions, merely  because  they  have  been  handed  down 
through  a  succession  of  ages,  and  owe  their  origin  to  a 
period  of  society,  in  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  sagaciously  re- 
marks, the  world  was  by  so  many  ages  younger  and  less 
experienced  than  it  is  in  our  ow^n  times.  This  feeling, 
while  it  resists  the  changes  by  which  customs,  and  systems 
of  polity,  would  otherwise  be  insensibly  adapted  to  the 
changes  that,  in  spite  of  us,  are  constantly  going  on  in  the 
circumstances  of  society,  persuades  us,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  a  virtue  in  those  very  incongruities,  rendered 
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every  day  more  apparent,  between  ancient  arrangements 
and  the  state  of  things,  wholly  unforeseen  by  their  authors, 
to  which  they  are  now  applied.  Thus,  by  a  strange  refine- 
ment of  self-complacency,  we  ascribe  to  design,  effects  pro- 
duced, not  by  human  contrivance,  but  in  spite  of  it, — nay, 
in  counteraction  of  it, — and  actually  give  our  ancestors 
credit  for  having  intended  that  the  same  plan  should  work 
for  some  ages  in  one  direction,  and  then  for  so  many  more 
in  the  very  opposite.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  that  any- 
thing but  the  most  entire  thoughtlessness  could,  for  a 
moment,  so  far  supersede  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the 
authority  of  common  sense,  as  to  impose  such  dreams  upon 
our  belief. 

The  most  noted  example  of  this  delusion  meets  us  in  the 
great  question  of  Reform,  in  both  its  branches.  Broach 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  you  are  sure  to 
be  met  with  an  inflated  panegyric  of  the  present  system  of 
representation,  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
to  attain  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  unite  freedom, 
stability,  and  tranquillity.  After  an  invective  against  re- 
formers, as  mere  speculatists  and  theorists,  a  piece  of  the 
purest  theory,  the  most  unreal  fancy-work  is  presented, 
which  you  are  desired  to  regard  as  the  true  mechanism  of 
the  constitution.  It  was  fashioned,  we  are  assured,  upon 
the  principle  of  virtual  representation — or,  at  least,  a  mix- 
ture of  real  and  virtual  representation,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  capacities, 
and  endowments — some  actually  and  publicly  delegated, 
and  others  chosen  by  themselves  or  a  few  private  nomina- 
tors. The  system  of  rotten  boroughs  is  thus  recommended 
as  the  ancient  British  constitution  ;  and  whoever  is  foolish 
enough  to  doubt  that  our  ancestors  actually  designed  the 
stone  walls  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  to  return  as  many 
members  as  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  must  be  accused  of 
innovation  I  Nor  is  this  a  statement  merely  held  out  in 
terrorem  of  rash  speculators.  We  verily  believe,  that  there 
are  various  worthy  characters,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  feel  grateful  to  their  forefathers  for  the  ^\h()le- 
some  and  constitutional  invention  oi  deca>/c(l  boroughs.  In 
like  manner,  when  vou  attack  sinecures,  or  oflices  of  which 
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the  progress  of  time  has  suppressed  the  duties,  and  aug- 
mented the  emoluments,  you  are  again  charged  with  a 
new-fangled  disrespect  for  the  wisdom  of  ages  ;• — as  if,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  a  sinecure  itself  could  possibly  be  other 
than  an  innovation  ; — and  as  if  our  ancestors  ever  contem- 
plated the  uses  ascribed  to  such  places,  any  more  than  they 
foresaw  the  constitutional  virtue  of  parliamentary  elections 
by  iminhabited  towns.  Thus,  those  changes  which  time  is 
constantly  making,  are  overlooked, — except  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  imputing  the  abuses  which  steal  upon  the  system, 
to  wisdom  and  design ;  and  all  attempts  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  those  unavoidable  changes — that  is,  to  keep 
things,  upon  the  whole,  in  their  ancient  and  intended  rela- 
tion to  each  other — -to  maintain  the  order  and  arrangement 
contrived  by  our  forefathers,  are  stigmatized  as  mere  inno- 
vations. 

The  same  delusion  prevails,  for  want  of  but  a  very  little 
reflection,  respecting  several  parts  of  our  judicial  system. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  no  law  was  ever  made  in 
the  world  without  the  design  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  conimon  than  to  hear  the  praises  of 
that  wise  provision  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  English  law,  by 
which  severe  punishments  are  denounced,  while  mild  ones 
only  are  inflicted.  AVhen  the  severer  statutes  were  passed, 
the  manners  of  the  age  were  different.  The  changes  which 
have  gradually  softened  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people,  have  made  many  of  those  laws  a  dead  letter;  but 
w^e  are  taught  to  praise  this  discrepancy  between  the  theory 
and  practice  of  our  jurisprudence,  as  if  it  were  a  positive 
good  ;  and  to  venerate  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  de- 
sign in  our  ancestors, — who^  we  must  therefore  suppose, 
made  laws  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  them,  or  with  the 
refined  intention  that  they  should  be  operative  for  a  certain 
time,  and  afterwards  cease  to  be  executed. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  tract,  now  before  us,  begins 
with  an  exposition  of  the  error  to  which  we  arc  now  allud- 
ing :  And  the  best  proof  of  the  mischiefs  with  which  it  is 
pregnant  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  most  cruel  laws 
have  actually  been  executed,  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  ;  and  that,  in  general,  the  relaxation  of  the 
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criminal  law  has  only  taken  place  to  a  considerable  degree 
during  the  last  half*  century.  Even  the  sanguir;ary  act  of 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  observes,  which  made  it  a 
capital  offence  for  any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
associate  for  a  month  with  gipsies,  was  executed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First;  and  Lord  Hale  mentions 
thirteen  persons  having,  in  his  time,  suffered  death  upon  it 
at  one  assizes.  Scanty  and  imperfect  as  are  the  materials 
for  enabling  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  law,  enough  is 
known  to  convince  us  that  no  such  refined  plan  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  former  times,  as  that  of  leaving  severe  laws  on 
the  statute-book  merely  to  terrify  offenders,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  relaxed  in  practice,  or  wholly  sus- 
pended as  to  their  execution.  Sir  John  Fortescue  tells  us, 
that,  in  his  day  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL),  more  persons 
were  executed  in  England  for  robberies  in  one  year,  than 
in  France  in  seven.  Hollinshed  states,  that  no  less  than 
7'2,000  persons  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  being  at  the  rate  of  2000  every 
year.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  only  400  were  executed 
yearly.  But  this  relaxation,  far  from  owing  its  origin  to 
the  Crown,  draws  forth  the  complaints  of  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon,  who  tells  the  Parliament,  that  this  ineffectual  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  is  not  the  default  of  her  Majesty, 
"who  leaveth  nothing  undone  meet  for  her  to  do  for  the 
execution  of  them."  In  more  modern  times,  we  have 
further  details  of  this  subject.  i\Ir.  Howard  has  published 
the  Tables  kept  by  Sir  Stephen  Janssen,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  seven  years,  ending  IJoG,  there  were  con- 
victed capitally  in  London  and  Middlesex  428 — of  whom 
about  three-fourths,  or  306,  were  executed  ; — that  from 
1756  to  1764,  236  were  convicted,  and  139,  or  above  one 
half,  executed; — from  1764  to  1772,  457  convicted,  and 
233,  or  little  more  than  a  half,  executed.  During  the  in- 
terval between  1772  and  1802,  the  accounts  have  not  been 
published;  but,  from  1802  to  1808,  the  returns,  printed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  afford  very  accurate  in- 
formation. In  1802,  there  were  97  convicted,  and  10 
executed,  being  about  one-tenth;  and  the  average  yarly 
number  of  convictions  for  the  whole  seven  succeedinu' years. 
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being  about  75,  the  average  number  of  executions  was 
about  95^,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-eighth.  Thus  a 
change  of  a  very  material  kind  has  taken  place  during  the 
present  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  it  there  were  more 
executions  than  pardons  of  persons  capitally  convicted. 
Now,  there  are  about  seven  times  as  many  pardoned  as 
executed.  Oar  author  is  far  from  censuring  a  change  so 
full  of  humanity  and  wisdom  ;  hut  he  justly  observes,  that 
a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  required  than  these  facts 
afford,  "  that  the  present  method  of  administering  the  law 
is  not  a  system  maturely  formed,  and  regularly  established  ; 
but  that  it  is  a  practice  which  has  gradually  prevailed,  as 
the  laws  have  become  less  adapted  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  we  live." 

The  speech,  of  which  this  pamphlet  contains  the  sub- 
stance, was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
moving  for  leave  to  introduce  bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  10 
and  1 1  Will.  III.,  12  Anne,  and  23  Geo.  II.,  which  makes 
the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board 
a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  capital  felonies.  The  history  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  two  former  statutes,  affords  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  remarks  with  which  we  have  been  occupied. 
From  Janssen's  tables  it  appears,  that  in  the  ])eriod  between 
1/49  and  1771,  there  were  convicted  for  shop-lifting  and 
similar  ofi^ences,  240  persons ;  and  of  these  109  were  exe- 
cuted. The  convictions  for  the  seven  years  ending  1809, 
do  not  appear  in  the  returns  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  but  those  returns  show,  that  during  that  period, 
1872  persons  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  privately 
stealing  in  shops  and  dwelling-houses ;  and  that  of  these 
only  one  was  executed.  "In  how  many  instances,"  ob- 
serves the  author,  "  such  crimes  have  been  committed,  and 
the  persons  robbed  have  not  proceeded  so  far  against  the 
offenders  as  even  to  have  them  committed  to  prison :  how 
many  of  the  1872  thus  committed  were  discharged,  because 
those  who  had  suffered  by  their  crimes  would  not  appear 
to  give  evidence  upon  their  trial :  in  how  many  cases  the 
witnesses  who  did  appear  withheld  the  evidence  that  they 
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could  have  given :  and  how  numerous  were  the  instances  in 
which  juries  found  a  compassionate  verdict,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  plain  facts  clearly  established  before  them, 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  that  these  evils  must  all  have  existed 
to  a  considerable  degree,  no  man  can  doubt." — p.  11. 

It  is  however  maintained,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
history  of  this  discrepancy  between  the  letter  and  the  exe- 
cution of  our  criminal  laws,  or  to  what  cause  soever  it  may 
be  ascribed,  great  good  results  from  it ;  and  the  defence  of 
it  is  summed  up  by  its  advocates  in  a  single  sentence. 
They  contend,  that  it  economizes  punishment,  and  enables 
judges  to  deter  men  from  crimes  by  slighter  actual  inflic- 
tions— the  more  severe  denunciations  of  the  law  itself  being 
"a  terror  to  evil-doers."  Hence  they  maintain,  that  the 
law  should  be  left  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  frightening  the 
wicked ;  but  that  the  discretion  of  executing  it  or  not  in 
each  instance  should  be  vested  in  the  judge. 

This  doctrine  is  sure  to  find  supporters  among  various 
important  classes  *, — among  the  judges,  whom  it  greatly 
flatters  with  ample,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  most 
awful,  discretionary  powers  ; — among  the  higher  and  older 
practitioners  of  the  law,  who  feel  with  the  Bench  which 
they  have  a  near  prospect  of  ascending  ; — among  the  large 
body  of  persons  afraid  of  all  change,  through  ignorance  or 
prejudice,  and  scared  by  a  mere  name,  inasmuch  as  the 
Parliament  scarcely  ever  holds  a  sitting  without  making 
some  alteration  in  the  law  ; — and  among  refining  and  over- 
ingenious  praisers  of  the  existing  establishments,  who  are 
gratified  by  discovering  beauties  and  contrivances  in  the 
combined  works  of  chance  and  time.  For  our  own  part, 
we  can  conceive  no  proposition  more  utterly  untenable,  if 
the  subject  be  once  examined ;  and  none  so  sure  indeed  to 
fall  before  the  most  superficial  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  verv 
origin  and  use  of  laws  is  placed  in  principles  wholly  re- 
pugnant t )  this  doctrine,- — namely,  the  advantage  of  having 
a  Ji.ved  and  knoiini  rule  of  Conduct,  the  same  by  whomso- 
ever it  is  administered,  and  applicable  to  all  cases;  so  that 
those  whom  it   is   intended  to   regulate  may  be  distinctlv 
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aware  of  what  is  required  of  them,  and  what  penalty  they 
incur  for  disohedience.  If  the  plan  contended  for  were 
defensible,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  substitute  judges 
for  laws  at  once ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prohibit  certain  ac- 
tions, but  without  affixing  any  penalties  to  the  commission 
of  them ;  and  to  leave  the  apportionment  of  these,  in 
every  case,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate!  Indeed,  as 
Sir  Samuel  liomilly  has  remarked,  this  arrangement  would 
in  many  respects  be  much  better.  The  discretion  would 
then  be  exercised  under  a  degree  of  responsibility  which 
does  not  now  attend  it.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  a  man  were 
found  guilty  of  having  pilfered  in  a  dwelling-house,  pro- 
perty worth  forty  shillings,  or  in  a  shop  that  which  was  of 
the  value  only  of  five  shillings,  widi  no  one  circumstance 
whatever  of  aggravation,  what  judge,  whom  the  constitu- 
tion had  entrusted  with  an  absolute  discretion,  and  had  left 
answerable  only  to  public  opinion  for  the  exercise  of  it, 
would  venture,  for  such  a  transgression,  to  inflict  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  ?  But  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  law  having 
fixed  the  punishment,  the  judge  merely  suffers  that  law  to 
take  its  course,  and  does  not  interpose  to  snatch  the  miser- 
able victim  from  his  fate,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  ? 
A  discretion  to  fix  the  doom  of  every  convict,  expressly 
given  to  the  judges,  would  in  all  cases  be  most  anxiously 
and  scrupulously  exercised  ;  but  appoint  the  ])unishment 
by  law,  and  give  the  judge  the  power  of  remitting  it,  the 
case  immediately  assumes  a  very  different  complexion." 
In  truth,  the  plan  contended  for,  gives  a  large  discretion 
where  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible, — appoints  it  to 
be  exercised  under  a  narrow  and  doubtful  responsibility, — 
and,  without  obtaining  the  superintendence  of  magistrates, 
checked  by  responsibility,  sacrifices  the  certainty  and  ap- 
plicability which  should  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  a 
system  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  attainment  of  which 
marks  its  approach  towards  perfection.  To  say  that  no 
laws  can  provide  for  all  cases  ;  and  that,  even  in  China, 
something  must  be  left  to  the  magistrate — is  in  fact  saying 
nothing.  It  is  surely  a  poor  reason  for  courting  imperfec- 
tion, that  absolute  perfectness  is  above  the  reach  of  our 
utmost  efforts. 
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Secondly,  or  rather  to  particularize  the  manner  in  which 
this  doctrine  departs  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  all 
jurisprudence,  let  us  only  consider  the  uncertainty  which 
it  introduces  into  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
judges  to  whom  such  po^vers  are  confided,  have  each  their 
peculiar  feelings  and  opinions,  and  prejudices  and  systems. 
One  is  more  apt  to  be  swayed  by  this  favourable  circum- 
stance— another  by  that.  What  is  a  ground  of  mercy  with 
one,  may  even  operate  unfavourably  with  another.  A 
preconceived  notion  may  regulate  the  whole  practice  of 
this  magistrate,  quite  contrary  to  the  system  on  which  his 
brother  judge  acts;  and  thus,  in  order  to  learn  how  an 
oflPence  shall  be  punished, — whether  it  be  in  fact  a  capital 
or  a  clergiable  felony, — w^e  must  not  look  to  the  statute- 
book — but  we  must  inquire  geographically — we  must 
ascertain  the  venue ;  and  this  will  not  serve  us  much,  until 
the  circuits  of  the  judges  are  cast  for  the  ensuing  season, 
and  we  can  learn  by  whom  the  offence  is  to  be  tried.  On 
one  line  of  country,  where  the  same  judges  have  constantly 
travelled,  the  law  may  pretty  uniformly  be  different  from 
that  which  prevails  on  the  opposite  coast ;  while,  in  other 
tracks,  where  the  judges  vary,  the  coniplexions  of  crimes 
will  change  from  spring  to  fall,  or  even  from  town  to  town, 
as  rotation  or  accident  shall  send  one  of  the  associated 
magistrates  to  deliver  the  gaol,  and  another  to  sit  at  AUi 
Prius.  We  are  here  putting,  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
case  which  actually  does  occur,  but  that  case  towards  which 
the  administration  of  justice  must  be  constantly  tending, 
under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  hi  question  ;  and  which 
it  must  approach,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  efficacy  of 
those  doctrines.  It  is  the  case  too,  which  those  doctrines, 
if  pushed  the  length  of  absolute  consistency,  could  not 
fail  to  realize.  That  it  is  far  from  being  altogether  ima- 
ginary, let  the  following  fact  attest.  We  take  it  upon 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  authority,  with  the  most  implicit 
reliance  on  his  accuracy. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit, 
a  larceny  was  committed  by  two  men  in  a  poultry-yard ; 
but  only  one  of  them  w"as  apprehended :  the  other  having 
escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  had  eluded  all 
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pursuit.  At  the  next  assizes  the  apprehended  thief  was 
tried  and  convicted ;  but  Lord  Loughborough,  before 
whom  he  was  tried,  thinking  the  offence  a  very  shght  one, 
sentenced  him  only  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment.  The 
news  of  this  sentence  having  reached  the  accomplice  in  his 
retreat,  he  immediately  returned,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  The  next  assizes 
came;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  prisoner,  it  was  a  different 
judge  who  presided ;  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Justice  Gould,  who  happened  to  be  the  judge,  though  of  a 
very  mild  and  indulgent  disposition,  had  observed,  or 
thought  he  had  observed,  that  men  who  set  out  with  steal- 
ing fowls,  generally  end  by  committing  the  most  atrocious 
crimes ;  and,  building  a  sort  of  system  upon  this  observa- 
tion, had  made  it  a  rule  to  punish  this  offence  with  very 
great  severity ;  and  he  accordingly,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  this  unhappy  man,  sentenced  him  to  be  trans- 
ported. While  one  was  taking  his  departure  for  Botany 
Bay,  the  term  of  the  other's  imprisonment  had  expired. 
"What,"  exclaims  our  author,  "  must  have  been  the  no- 
tions which  that  little  public,  who  witnessed  and  compared 
these  two  examples,  formed  of  our  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  !" 

Nor  is  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  only  observable 
in  the  decisions  of  different  judges ; — the  same  judge  acts 
differently  at  different  times.  It  is  a  common  remark, 
that  at  first  a  judge  is  more  disposed  to  lenity  than  a 
larger  experience  of  human  depravity  permits  him  to  i)e : 
And  where  the  temper  of  the  times  experiences  great  and 
sudden  changes,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  those  revolu- 
tions should  not  be  felt  on  the  Bench  ;  although,  doubtless, 
thev  reach  that  seat  of  purity  much  more  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  history  of 
the  Scotch  Sedition  Trials  may,  however,  furnish  us  with 
recollections  of  this  kind.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
collect the  punishments  (known  in  the  expressive  language 
of  Scotch  law  by  the  technical  name  of  arUtrary)  in- 
flicted in  the  early  periods  of  the  French  revolution.  As 
late  as  1797,  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years 
transportation  for  a  slight  resistance  to  the  militia  law ;  no 
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copy,  we  believe,  of  the  new  act  having  been  sent  to  the 
district  where  the  disturbance  broke  out ;  and  a  militia 
being  then,  for  the  first  time,  known  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land. Were  the  same  offence  tried  now,  by  the  same 
judges,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  far  lighter  punish- 
ment would  be  inflicted.  Indeed,  in  the  case  alluded  to, 
the  sentence  went  so  much  against  public  feeling,  that  the 
jury  acquitted,  against  evidence,  the  next  person  tried  for 
a  similar  delinquency ;  and  the  severer  sentence  never  was 
executed. 

Again,  the  discretion  contended  for  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  counteract  the  whole  design  of  punishment,  by  prevent- 
ing its  operation  as  an  example  :  and  this  tendency  is  two- 
fold ;  both  by  concealing  from  the  public  the  connexion 
between  the  offence  and  the  punishment,  or  even  by  mis- 
leading the  public  with  respect  to  the  offence,  and  by 
diminishing  the  certainty  of  that  connexion.  This  is  by 
much  the  most  important  view  of  the  matter,  and  requires 
to  be  more  fully  stated. 

The  only  object  which  lawgivers  propose  to  themselves 
in  public  inflictions  of  punishment,  is  the  effect  which  they 
may  produce  upon  the  spectators ;  and,  through  them,  on 
the  rest  of  the  community.  This  indeed  is  the  sole  object 
of  all  punishments,  except  such  as  have  in  view  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender ;  but  it  bears  so  great  a  proportion 
to  the  whole  end  of  punishment,  that  we  may  here  disre- 
gard the  remaining  object.  How  then  is  this  purpose  to 
be  effected?  Evidently  by  practically  proving  to  the 
public  the  proposition — Whosoever  commits  this  offence  is 
sure  of  beirig  thus  punished.  In  this  lesson  two  consider- 
ations are  involved  ;  and  each  person  to  whom  we  may 
teach  it,  will  assuredly  entertain  them  both.  He  will  ask 
himself^ — first,  What  is  the  offence  ?  and,  secondly.  Is  there 
a  certainty  of  my  being  thus  dealt  with  if  I  commit  it  ? 
Now,  that  system  of  law  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect, 
which  best  enables  him  to  answer  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions readily,  and  the  second  affirmatively ; — which  leaves 
the  spectator  of  a  punishment  in  the  smallest  doubt  tclie re- 
fore  it  is  inflicted,  and  irhether  or  not  it  will  be  applied  to 
his  own  case,  should  he  commit  the  prohibited  act. 
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But  let  us  see  how  the  system  which  we  are  examining 
enables  the  spectator  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions. 
He  sees  a  man  put  to  death,  and  inquires  the  cause  of  it. 
He  is  told,  that  he  had  stolen  five  shillings-worth  of  goods 
privately  in  a  shop.  He  exclaims  perhaps  against  the 
cruelty  of  the  punishment ;  and  he  receives  for  answer, 
"  That  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case,  which 
made  it  proper  to  enforce  the  law ;  for  that,  in  999  in- 
stances in  1000,  this  crime  is  not  punished  capitally."  He 
is  thus  left  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  he  was  before  he 
first  put  his  question :  He  is  not  so  much  deceived,  per- 
haps, as  he  would  have  been,  had  he  remained  satisfied 
with  the  first  answer  he  received;  nor  so  completely 
misled,  as  he  would  be  by  looking  at  the  record  of  the 
Court  where  the  culprit  was  tried,  or  the  calendar  of  the 
prison  where  he  was  confined ;  for  those  documents  tell  a 
tale  wholly  wide  of  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  punishment 
is  inflicted  for  breaking  a  particular  law.  So  far  his  in- 
quiries have  set  him  right.  He  has  learnt  that  the  sufferer 
has  lost  his  life, — not  because  he  offended  against  that  law, 
but  because  there  were  some  circumstances  in  his  conduct 
or  situation  which  cannot  be  discovered.  The  punishment 
which  he  has  seen  inflicted,  he  therefore  only  knows  to  be 
the  consequence  of  some  unknown  thing ;  and  the  lesson 
is  entirely  thrown  away  upon  him. 

But  suppose  our  spectator  to  be  left  in  the  belief  that 
the  law  is  really  executed — that  the  culprit  suffers  death 
because  he  stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop  :  for  it  is  only 
upon  this  supposition  that  the  law  can  be  defendetl  on  its 
avowed  principle,  and  that  the  sight  of  its  execution  can 
deter  the  public  from  violating  it. — He  will  then  put  the 
second  question,  and  ask,  if  he  is  sure  to  be  so  punished, 
should  he  himself  commit  shoplifting  ? — The  sight  before 
his  eyes  may  no  doubt  awaken  some  apprehensions  in  his 
mind — it  may  lead  him  to  believe  that  such  may  be  his 
fate,  if  he  steals  in  a  shop :  but  this  is  all.  The  question 
of  probability  remains  unanswered;  for  the  punishment  of 
this  one  culprit  does  not  necessarily  prove,  that  all  who  so 
offend  shall  so  suffer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
be  gathered   from  various  considerations,  most  of  which 
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probably  pass  through  the  spectator's  mind  during,  or 
soon  after  the  sight  of  the  punishment,  and  all  of  which, 
we  may  be  well  assured,  are  present  to  his  contemplation, 
while  revolving  whether  he  shall  commit  an  act  of  shop- 
lifting or  no.  The  first,  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  in 
weight,  is  the  chance  of  escape  or  detection  :  but  this,  we 
may  here  pass  by,  as  it  refers  itself  to  those  parts  of  the 
judicial  system  which  provide  for  the  securing  of  offenders, 
and  which  come  under  the  extensive  and  important  chapter 
of  Police.  But  supposing  he  is  so  unlucky  as  to  be  taken, 
there  are  chances  of  escape  still  to  be  computed.  The 
prosecutor  may  not  come  forward — evidence  may  not  be 
forthcoming — ^juries  may  be  unwilling  to  convict — ^judges 
may  be  loath  to  condemn — or  mercy  may,  in  the  last 
resort,  be  extended.  Now,  in  estimating  the  chance  of 
escape,  which  each  of  these  circumstances  gives  him,  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
goes  directly  to  increase  each  separate  chance. — ^Vhether 
the  practical  reasoner,  whose  case  we  are  figuring,  will  so 
argue,  is  of  no  consequence  ;  he  knows  the  fact,  whatever 
may  be  the  reason.  The  fact  is,  that  persons  are  or  may 
be  more  slow  to  prosecute  a  shoplifter — witnesses  more 
unwilling  to  come  forward — ^juries  more  anxious  to  acquit 
—and  judges  more  prone  to  reprieve  or  pardon — than  if 
the  punishment  were  less  severe.  This  fact  being  known 
to  him,  he  being  sure,  in  short,  that  only  one  in  nearly 
1900  is  executed  for  offences  of  this  description,  what  can 
be  so  obvious  as  the  conclusion,  that  the  spectacle  he  has 
v/itnessed  proves  nothing,  practically  speaking,  but  the 
bad  luck  of  the  sufferer;  and  that  it  should  no  more  in- 
fluence his  own  conduct,  than  if  he  never  had  beheld  or 
heard  of  it? — Such  is  the  answer  which  he  gives  to  the 
second  question. 

The  existence  of  the  law  in  the  statute-book,  or,  as 
it  is  termed,  the  denunciation  there  promulgated,  is  of 
most  feeble  force,  when  put  in  the  balance  against  such 
considerations  as  these.  What  avails  it  to  tell  men  that 
they  shall  suffer  death  for  certain  acts,  and  to  show  them 
the  contrary  ?^ — Will  they  believe  the  book  rather  than  the 
fact? — Will  the  rogue  appeal  from  the  evidence  of  his 
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senses  to  the  text  of  a  statute ;  and,  instead  of  looking  at 
his  comrades  taken  to  prison  for  shoplifting,  and  after- 
wards let  oflp, — will  he  pore  over  the  10th  and  11th  of 
William  III.  to  convince  himself  that  it  is  a  capital 
felony  ?  Such  fancies  really  suppose  the  persons  who  are 
the  objects  of  criminal  legislation,  either  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  refined,  or  a  great  deal  more  dull  and  unthinking, 
than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  administration  of  this  law,  and 
we  shall  observe  the  fruits  of  the  doctrine  of  discretion  in 
another  shape.  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering 
chiefly  its  influence  upon  the  public,  to  whom  punishments 
are  addressed.  We  shall  now,  in  tracing  its  influence  upon 
the  mode  of  trial,  see  at  the  same  time  additional  proofs  of 
its  interference  with  the  instruction  which  punishments  are 
meant  to  convey. 

AVhen  a  person  is  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  crime,  it 
seems  a  very  obvious  proposition,  that  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  charge  brought  against  him  should  be  the 
point,  and  the  only  point,  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  is  tried — that  the 
sentence,  pronounced  in  the  event  of  his  conviction,  should 
impose  on  him  the  penalty  due  to  the  offence  of  which  he 
was  accused — and  that  the  same  tribunal  which  tries  him, 
should  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charge  whereupon  the 
penalty  attaches.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  more  wide  of  the 
proceedings  which,  in  fact,  take  place  under  the  prevalence 
of  the  present  system.  The  charge  preferred  in  the  indict- 
ment is  frequently  different  from  the  charge  inquired  into 
by  the  Court.  The  culprit  is  accused  of  having  stolen  to 
the  amount  of  five  shillings  in  a  shop ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  nothing  beyond  this  charge  may  come  before  the 
Court  which  is  to  try  it.  But  it  is  also  very  possible  that 
other  matter  may  arise  out  of  the  judicial  investigation ; 
and  that  this  incidental  matter  may  be  so  important  in  its 
influence  upon  the  ultimate  result  of  the  trial,  as  nearly  to 
supersede  the  original  subject  of  inquiry.  The  prisoner 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  person  of  abandoned  character,  gene- 
rally ;  he  may  prove  to  have  been  frequently  before  tried 
for  a  similar  oflence ;  he  may  have  attempted  to  defend 
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himself  by  suborning  perjured  evidence.  If  these  things 
appear  against  him,  the  Court  considers  them  ;  although 
one  of  them,  and  that  one  which  most  frequently  occurs, 
is  a  specific  crime  known  in  law,  and  severely  punishable. 
So,  if  a  person  is  tried  for  robbery,  the  felonious  and 
forcible  taking  is  not  the  only  matter  inquired  of:  A  ques- 
tion arises  often  much  more  material  to  his  fate,  whether 
any  act  of  violence  was  committed  by  him. — Again,  the 
punishment  awarded  by  the  sentence  is  not  always  that 
which  the  law  attaches  to  the  crime  charged.  When  one 
has  been  suspected  of  murder,  but  the  proof  of  this  charge 
fails,  he  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  forty  shillings  in  a 
dwelling;  and  the  offence  which  cannot  be  proved — nay, 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  on  the  trial — may  decide  the 
sentence.  A  person  charged  with  privately  stealing  in  a 
shop  or  dwelling,  and  nominally  tried  for  that  offence,  but 
found,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  to  be  a  man  of  general 
bad  character,  or  to  have  set  up  a  perjured  alibi  in  his 
defence,  is  sentenced  to  death  ;  evidently  not  because  the 
law  makes  the  crime  charged  a  capital  felony  (for  this 
deimnciativn  is  never  attended  to  in  courts),  but  because 
he  has  been  found,  or  supposed,  to  be  guilty  of  that  for 
which  he  never  was  tried,  and  which  no  law  ever  made 
capital — of  having  a  bad  character,  which  is  not  punishable 
at  all — or  of  suborning  perjury,  which  is  punishable  as  a 
misdemeanour.  Lastly,  the  tribunal  which  ought  to  try 
the  truth  of  the  whole  charge,  is  frequently  not  permitted 
to  inquire  into  the  part  of  it  which  is  to  regulate  the  final 
result.     This  requires  a  little  more  attention. 

The  jury,  by  our  law,  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case  ;  the  whole  matter  in  issue  is  referred  to  them. 
The  charge  is  stated  in  the  indictment ;  and  (at  least  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases)  generally  denied  by  the  plea 
of  the  defendant.  This  affinnation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
denial  on  the  other,  of  a  proposition  of  fact,  constitutes  the 
issue  which  the  jury  are  to  try  ;  and  their  verdict,  or  the 
opinion  formed  by  them  upon  examining  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  either  side,  is  a  decision  of  this  question,  or  a 
determination  affirming  or  denying  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  them.     If  the  indictment  charges  that  the  pri- 
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soiier  stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop,  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
can  only  determine  whether  or  not  he  did  steal  to  this 
amount  in  a  shop;  and  the  jury  decide  no  other  question. 
But  the  prisoner  attempts  an  alibi;  and  the  jury  no  doubt 
consider  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  it.  If  they 
say  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  thev  say 
by  implication  that  he  has  not  proved  his  alibi :  but  they 
say  nothing  more.  They  do  not  determine  anything 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  this  defence,  except,  in 
general,  that  it  has  failed.  How  it  has  failed,  thev  do  not 
decide,  nor  have  they  any  means  of  inquiring.  It  may 
be,  that  the  prisoner  has  suborned  false  witnesses  to  swear 
he  was  absent  from  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted: or  it  may  be,  that  his  friends,  unknown  to  him, 
have  been  guilty  of  this  subornation :  or  it  may  be,  that 
the  witnesses  were  mistaken  in  the  time,  or  in  the  person 
of  the  prisoner ;  and  that  he  alone  knew  of  their  mistake. 
In  the  first  case,  he  has  suborned  false  witnesses :  In  the 
second,  he  has  only  stood  by,  and  profited  by  the  suborna- 
tion of  others :  In  the  third,  no  perjury  has  been  com- 
mitted; but  the  prisoner  has  suffered  a  mistake  to  be 
committed  beneficial  to  his  defence,  and  innocent  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fell  into  it — has  done  something,  in 
short,  not  very  different  in  point  of  guilt  from  the  mere 
assertion  of  his  innocence,  implied  by  pleading  the  general 
issue.  Now,  if  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  defence  are  to 
regulate  the  sentence  v>hich  follows  on  the  verdict  of  guilty, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  material  question  is  not,  whether 
the  prisoner  committed  shoplifting  ?  but,  to  which  of  the 
three  cases  just  enumerated  his  defence  belongs  ?  Because, 
certainly,  if  it  belongs  to  the  last  class,  and  probably  if  it 
belongs  to  the  second,  a  perfectly  different  decision  will  be 
come  to,  from  that  which  would  follow  if  it  belonged  to 
the  first.  This,  then,  is  really  the  question  to  be  tried,  in 
so  far  as  the  life  of  the  prisoner  is  at  stake :  But  this  is  a 
matter  not  directly  in  issue.  It  is  a  point  into  v.hich  the 
jury  do  not  inquire,  and  upon  which  their  verdict  is  quite 
silent.  By  whomsoever  the  most  material  question  is 
tried,  the  jury  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  try 
something  quite  different,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 
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The  fate  of  the  prisoner  depends  upon  others ; — not 
merely  his  punishment,  but  the  facts  of  his  case  are  de- 
cided on  by  the  Court.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury. 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  really  tried  at 
all ; — that  the  facts  most  material  to  his  case — those  points, 
upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  the  result  of  the  trial 
hinges,  have  been  judicially  inquired  into  by  any  part  of 
the  tribunal  said  to  try  the  cause  ?  We  fear  not.  The 
verdict  only  answers  the  question  raised  in  the  pleadings ; 
and  the  trial  is  only  shaped  with  a  view  to  answer  this 
question.  If  the  witnesses  who  swear  to  the  alibi  are 
luistaken,  the  affirmative  is  as  much  proved  as  if  they  were 
wilfully  perjured  ;  and  therefore,  no  inquiry  needs  be  in- 
stituted into  the  point — upon  which,  however,  the  sentence 
is  to  hinge — Whether  there  be  perjury  in  the  defence  or 
not?  It  is  clear  that,  if  no  such  inquiry  is  necessary, 
none  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  made ;  because  the 
prosecutor  only  seeks  to  prove  his  case,  that  is,  to  bring 
evidence  sufficient  for  substantiating  the  charge  on  the 
record.  The  Court  cannot  call  witnesses,  and  try  the 
emerging  point — the  collateral  issue,  whether  the  alihi  is 
founded  in  false  swearing  or  not.  There  may  be  grounds 
of  suspicion  ;  observations  may  occur ;  the  case  may,  of 
itself,  furnish  more  or  less  of  light  into  its  origin: — But, 
how  wide  is  this  of  the  certainty  required  by  our  law  ? 
The  prisoner  is  fenced  round  with  forms,  and  protected 
from  all  unfavourable  presumptions,  upon  the  inquiry 
which  professedly  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  trial,  but 
the  result  of  which  is  insignificant  in  determining  his  life  or 
death  ; — while  the  question  upon  which  everything  turns, 
is  to  be  determined  without  forms,  or  precautions,  or  safe- 
guards of  any  kind — to  be  decided  without  deliberate 
examination,  incidentally,  and  upon  the  evidence  adduced 
in  prosecuting  a  perfectly  different  inquiry.  Let  it  also  be 
remembered,  that  in  confining  ourselves  to  the  illustration 
from  the  aggravation  now  alluded  to,  we  are  taking  the 
case  most  favourable  to  the  opposite  argument,  inasnuich 
as  it  involves  an  imputation  at  least  of  a  known  charge, 
which  might  be  inquired  of,  and  is  not  a  vague  indefinite 
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aspersion,  like  that  of  general  bad  character,  which  could 
scarcely,  in  any  shape,  be  judicially  sifted. 

Cases  will  probably  occur  to  the  legal  reader,  in  which 
the  result  of  a  trial  is  affected  by  matters  not  put  in  issue ; 
and  others,  where  the  result  turns  materially  upon  points 
which,  though  in  issue,  are  nevertheless  by  no  means  the 
main  object  of  the  proceedings.  Thus,  where  an  action 
of  damages  is  brought  against  a  person  for  seducing 
another's  wife,  and  the  defence  consists  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  husband  treated  her  brutally,  prostituted 
her  to  others,  or  connived  at  her  guilt : — or  where  a 
similar  action  is  brought  for  seduction  of  a  daughter,  and 
the  defence  is  to  destroy  the  woman's  character  by  at- 
tempting to  prove  prostitution  —  the  nature  of  these 
defences,  if  the  proof  of  them  fails,  will  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  assessing  the  damages  ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  be 
said  to  recover  more  for  the  loss  of  his  wife's  or  daughter's 
society  than  he  ought  to  do,  because  his  own  or  his 
daughter's  character  has  been  attacked  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings.  In  like  manner,  if  an  action  is  brought 
for  slander  or  libel,  and  there  is  a  plea  of  justification 
which  fails,  the  damages  will  be  greatly  increased,  although 
strictly  speaking,  the  jury  are  only  required  to  try  the 
matters  arising  previous  to  bringing  the  action.  But,  in 
all  these  instances,  the  necessity  of  the  case  justifies,  or 
rather  requires,  a  departure  from  strict  and  rigorous  prin- 
ciple. There  is  no  other  remedy — no  other  means  of 
assessing  the  additional  compensation  which  every  one 
must  admit  that  such  defences  render  just  and  fitting  to  be 
given — at  least  no  means  which  would  not  greatly  en- 
danger the  free  course  of  justice.  The  inconvenience 
would  be  extreme,  of  allowing  separate  actions  to  be 
brought  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  recriminations  of  the 
defendant's  counsel  ;  and  there  would  be  a  manifest 
absurdity  in  making  the  statements  set  forth  on  a  record, 
or  sworn  to  (and  not  falsely  sworn  to)  by  witnesses,  the 
subject-matter  of  new  trials.  Besides,  in  all  these  cases, 
no  inconvenience  arises  from  the  incidental  matters  which 
are  raised  for  consideration.  When  these  matters  are  on 
record,  by  being  pleaded  specially,  they  are  in  every  respect 
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before  the  Court,  and  notified  to  the  opposite  party,  as 
much  as  if  they  formed  the  original  ground  of  any 
proceeding;  and  even  when  they  arise  in  the  course  of 
trial  under  the  general  issue,  they  are  regularly  examined 
and  decided  upon  by  the  jury,  exactly  as  the  rest  of  tlie 
case  is. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  evil  of  which  we  have 
been  complaining  in  our  criminal  procedure ;  and  it  is  an 
evil  by  no  means  justified  by  any  necessity.  The  letter 
of  the  law  says,  shoplifting  is  a  capital  felony.  The 
practice  of  the  Courts  says,  it  shall  not  be  punished  capi- 
tally, except  it  be  accompanied  with  certain  aggravations. 
Then,  why  not  put  those  aggravations  in  issue,  as  well  as 
the  act  of  shoplifting  itself?  But  is  there  any  sense  in 
thus  confounding  together  distinct  offences  ?  Would  it 
not  be  infinitely  better  to  punish  each  appropriately  and 
separately?  Why  not  attach  a  certain  penalty  to  shop- 
lifting, and  a  certain  penalty  to  subornation  of  perjury  ? 
If  the  former  crime  should  be  punished  v.ith  transporta- 
tion or  imprisonment,  and  the  latter  with  imprisonment  or 
pillory — if  such  would  infallibly  be  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced, where  the  same  person  committed  the  second 
offence  in  any  other  way  but  in  the  attempt  to  escape 
punishment  for  the  first — why  should  we,  in  this  one  case, 
confound  the  two  crimes  together,  and,  out  of  a  clergiablc 
felony  (as  in  practice  it  has  become)  and  a  misdemeanoui', 
create,  by  some  strange  process  of  judicial  compoundiiiii-, 
something  quite  different  from  both,  a  capital  felony  ? 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  rude  or  clumsy  than  such  a 
contrivance — nothing  more  repugnant  to  all  clear  and 
distinct  principle. 

The  object  of  those  improvements,  which  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  hns  laboured  with  such  exemplary  perseverance 
to  effect  in  the  criminal  law,  is  to  correct  the  inconsist- 
encies, and  remove  the  hurtfid  anomalies  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  describe.  Finding  that  the  statutes 
in  question  are  not  enforced  so  as  to  punish  the  crimes 
whieli  they  pretend  to  prohibit,  but  that  they  are  means 
of  introducing  such  proceedings  as  we  have  just  now  con- 
templated; — observing,   that  all    certainty  of  punishment 
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is  thus  destroyed,  and  that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
practical  nature  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  very 
meaning  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  is  withheld  from 
the  public,  whom  the  law  is  made  to  guide,  and  the 
punishments  are  inflicted  to  instruct ; — persuaded  that, 
though  seldom  enforced,  the  denunciations  of  the  statutes 
in  question  are  sufficient  to  deter  persons  from  prose- 
cuting, from  giving  evidence,  and  from  convicting, 
though  they  only  confound  the  notions  of  those  whom 
they  are  intended  to  deter  from  committing  the  oflTences  ; 
this  enlightened  and  virtuous  legislator  recommends  the 
adoption  of  some  more  fixed  and  known  method  of  punish- 
ing— of  the  very  method  which  our  own  practice,  as  far  as 
it  consistently  means  anything,  points  out  for  adoption. 
He  says,  repeal  the  capital  part  of  these  felonies,  and 
leave  it  certain,  that  whoever  is  guilty  of  shoplifting,  or 
stealing  in  a  dwelling,  or  upon  a  navigable  river,  shall  be 
punished  as  guilty  of  a  clergiable  felony. 

We  have  already  illustrated  the  importance  of  making- 
whatever  punishment  the  law  denounces,  as  certain  as  the 
imperfections  of  police  and  jurisprudence  will  permit. 
That  the  certainty  of  the  punishment  is  much  more  im- 
portant in  preventing  crimes  than  its  severity,  seems  a 
maxim  now  universally  agreed  upon.  "If  it  were  pos- 
sible "  (observes  our  author)  "  that  punishment,  as  the 
consequence  of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  an  absolute 
certainty,  a  very  slight  penalty  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent almost  every  species  of  crime,  except  those  which 
arise  from  sudden  gusts  of  ungovernable  passion.  If  the 
restoration  of  the  property  stolen,  and  only  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  were  the  unavoidahle 
consequence  of  thefl,  no  theft  would  ever  be  committed. 
No  man  would  steal  what  he  was  sure  that  he  could  not 
keep; — no  man  would,  by  a  voluntary  act,  deprive  him- 
self of  his  liberty,  though  but  for  a  ^e\Y  days.  It  is  the 
desire  of  a  supposed  good,  which  is  the  incentive  to  every 
crime.  No  crime,  therefore,  could  exist,  if  it  were  infal- 
libly certain  that  not  good,  but  evil  must  follow,  as  an  un- 
avoidable consequence  to  the  person  who  committed  it. 
This  absolute  certainty,  however,"  he  contiimes,  "is  unat- 
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tainable,  where  facts  are  to  be  ascertained  by  human  testi- 
mony, and  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  human  judg- 
ments. All  that  can  be  done  is,  by  a  vigilant  police,  by 
rational  rules  of  evidence,  by  clear  laws,  and  by  punish- 
ments, proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  to  ap- 
proach as  nearly  to  that  certainty  as  human  imperfection 
will  admit." 

How  far  these  sound  and  unquestionable  principles  are 
violated  by  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  we  have 
already  in  part  explained.  But  a  few  more  observations 
may  be  subjoined  upon  the  same  important  topic.  Those 
who  find  that  the  statutes  in  question  are  in  fact  scarcely 
ever  executed,  may  conjecture  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
will  operate  upon  prosecutors,  witnesses,  and  juries,  as 
well  as  on  culprits ;  and  remove  the  scruples  from  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  fears  from  the  latter ; — a  ])lausible 
doubt  to  the  first  view,  but  very  little  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  For,  when  a  man  is  balancing  with 
himself  wdiether  he  shall  commit  an  offence,  tempted  by 
the  desire  of  attaining  some  favourite  object,  his  disposi- 
tion leans  towards  gratifying  this  desire ;  and  he  adven- 
tures in  what  he  accustoms  himself  (to  use  our  author's 
apposite  expression)  to  regard  as  the  lottery  of  justice, 
provided  the  chances  of  escape  are  considerable.  But  it 
is  otherwise  when  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  no  such 
passions,  knowing  that  the  culprit  is  actually  taken,  weighs 
with  himself  whether  he  shall  do  an  act,  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be — not  indeed  the  certain,  or  even  the 
probable — but  the  possible  death  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  and 
at  any  rate  the  delivering  him  over  to  others,  in  whose 
discretion  it  must  now  be,  whether  death  shall  be  inflicted 
or  not.  "I  have  had  five  shillings  stolen  from  me,"  he 
says,  "  by  this  man.  If  I  come  forward  against  him,  he 
will  be  convicted ;  and  could  I  be  sure  of  his  onlv  suffer- 
ing imprisonment,  or  even  transportation,  it  might  be  well. 
But  how  do  I  know  that  his  character  may  not  turn  out 
a  bad  one — tbat  he  may  not  set  u\)  a  perjured  defence — 
or  that,  if  convicted  of  the  simple  offence  which  he  has 
committed  against  me,  mercy  may  not  be  refused  ?  I 
will  incur  no  such  risk ; — I  will  never  have  to  rej)roacli 
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myself  Mith  having  e.vposed  a  man  to  the  risk  of  being 
hanged  for  stealing  a  crown; — I  will  not  expose  myself  to 
the  risk  of  his  actually  being  hanged  for  such  a  theft." — 
How  far  such  reasoning  is  well-founded,  we  do  not  inquire  ; 
that  it  influences  men's  minds,  and  directs  their  conduct, 
is  matter  of  fact.  The  same  person  whom  we  have  been 
supposing  robbed  of  five  shillings,  has  seen  a  fellow- 
creature  murdered  ;  he  knows  that  the  evidence  which  he 
gives,  must  send  the  murderer  to  the  gallows  ;  but  he  feels 
no  such  scruples  as  before  : — his  feelings  all  go  along  with 
his  duty  in  this  case ;  and.  he  hesitates  not  a  moment  what 
course  to  take.  True  it  is,  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  has 
no  right  to  draw  such  distinctions  ;  he  is  assuming  a  sort 
of  legislative  authority;  and  taking  considerations  into  his 
mind,  which  any  Judge,  who  might  accidentally  discover 
his  process  of  reasoning,  or  rather  of  feeling,  would  not 
fail  severely,  perhaps  justly,  to  reprove.  But  until  all 
men  shall  be  so  fashioned,  as  to  think  and  feel  in  their 
private  hours,  and  in  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts, 
according  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law,  and  shall  in 
every  respect  act  as  a  lawgiver  may  desire,  he  will  do 
well  to  adapt  his  contrivances  to  their  natures ;  and, 
if  he  would  not  be  disappointed,  he  had  best  lay  his 
account  M'ith  their  following  their  own  inclinations,  in 
all  cases  where  he  cannot  prevent  them.  We  have  put 
the  case  of  prosecutors  and  witnesses.  To  jurors  the 
observation  applies  with  equal  force.  But  the  evil 
effects  of  the  system  on  that  class,  are  far  more  to  be 
lamented  ;  and  we  should  in  vain  hope  to  describe  them 
so  plainly  and  so  forcibly  at  the  same  time,  as  by  extract- 
ing the  following  admirable  note  from  Sir  Samuel 
Rom  illy 's  pamphlet. 

"  The  latitude  whieli  juries  allow  themselves  in  estimating  the 
value  of  property  stolen,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  which  is  to 
he  the  con.ser|uence  of  their  verdict,  is  an  evil  of  very  great  magni- 
tude. Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious,  than  that  jurymen  should 
think  lightly  of  the  important  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge, or  should  acquire  a  hahit  of  trifling  with  the  solemn  oaths 
they  take.  And  yet,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  which 
punish  with  death  the  stealing  in  shops  or  houses,  or  on  hoard 
ships,  pruperty  of  the  different  values  which  arc  there  mentioned, 
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juries  have,  from  motives  of  humanity,  been  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently finding,  by  their  verdicts,  that  the  things  stolen  were  worth 
much  less  than  Avas  clearly  proved  to  be  their  value.  It  is  held, 
indeed,  by  some  of  the  judges  (whether  by  all  of  them,  and  upon  all 
occasions,  I  am  not  certain),  that  juries  in  favour  of  life  may  fairly, 
in  fixing  the  value  of  the  property,  take  into  their  consideration  the 
depreciation  of  money  Avhich  has  taken  place  since  the  statiUcs 
passed ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  '  may  reduce 
the  present  nominal  value  of  money  to  its  ancient  standard.' '  To 
show,  therefore,  to  what  an  extent  juries  have  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  law  in  this  respect,  it  will  bo 
proper  to  refer  to  the  earliest  trials,  for  these  offences,  that  I  happen 
to  have  met  with. 

"In  the  yeai'  1731-2,  which  was  only  thirty-two  years  after  the 
Act  of  King  William,  and  only  sixteen  after  the  Act  of  Queen  Anno, 
a  period  during  which  there  had  scarcely  been  any  sensible  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  it  a])pear8  from  the  sessions  papei's,  that, 
of  thi]-ty-three  persons  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  pri- 
vately in  shops,  warehouses,  or  stables,  goods  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings  and  upwards,  only  one  was  convicted,  twelve  were  ac- 
quitted, and  twenty  were  found  guilty  of  the  theft,  but  the  thiugs 
stolen  were  found  to  be  worth  less  than  five  shillings.  Of  fifty -tAvo 
persons  tried  in  the  same  year  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  stealing  in 
dwelling-houses,  money,  or  other  property,  of  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  only  six  were  convicted,  twenty-three  were  acquitted,  and 
twenty -three  were  convicted  of  the  larceny,  Imt  saved  fioni  a  capital 
punishment  by  the  jury  stating  the  stolen  property  to  1)C  of  less 
value  than  forty  shillings.  In  the  following  years,  the  immbers  do 
not  diifer  very  materially  from  those  in  the  year  1731. 

"  Some  of  the  cases  Avhich  occurred  aboi;t  this  time  arc  of  such  a 
kind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  Avhat  casuistry  the  jury  could 
have  been  reconciled  to  their  verdict.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention 
a  few  of  them. — Elizabeth  Ilobbs  was  tried  in  September  1732,  for 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  one  broad  piece,  tAvo  guineas,  two  half- 
guineas,  and  forty-four  shillings,  in  money.  She  confessed  the  fact, 
and  the  jury  found  her  guilty,  but  found  that  the  money  stolen  Avas 
worth  only  thirty-nine  shillings.  IMaiy  Bradley,  in  IMay  1732,  AA'as 
indicted  for  stealing  in  a  dAvelJing-house,  lace  Avhich  she  had  oflfeicd 
to  sell  for  tAvelve  guineas,  and  for  Avhich  she  had  refused  to  take 
eight  guineas ;  the  jury,  hoAvever,  Avho  found  her  guilty,  found  the 
lace  to  be  Avorth  no  more  than  thirty-nine  shillings.  A\'m,  Sher- 
rington, in  October  1732,  Avas  indicted  for  stealing  priA-ately  in  a 
shop,  goods  Avhich  he  had  actually  sold  for  1?.  a.'-.,  and  the  ju]  y 
found  that  they  Avere  Avorth  only  4,s-.  KM. 

"  In  the  case  of  IMichael  Allom,  indicted  in  February  1733,  for 
priA-ately  stealing  in  a  shop,  forty-three  dozen  pairs  of  stockings, 
A-aluo  3/.  10,v. ;  it  Avas  proAcd  that  the  prisoner  had  sold  them  fo]-  ;i 
guinea  and  a  half,  to  a  Avitness  Avho  Avas  produced  tm  the  trial;  and 
yet  the  jury  foimd  him  guilty  of  stealing  Avhat  Avas  only  of  the  A'alue 
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of  4s,  lOd.  In  another  case,  tliat  of  George  Dawson  and  Joseph 
Hitch,  also  indicted  in  February  1733,  it  appeared  that  the  two  pri- 
soners, in  company  together  at  the  same  time,  stole  the  same  goods 
privately  in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found  one  guilty  to  the  amount  of 
4s.  lOcL,  and  the  other  to  the  amount  of  os. ;  that  is,  that  the  same 
goods  were  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  diiferent  values.  This 
monstrous  proceeding  is  accounted  for  hy  finding  that  Dawson,  who 
was  capitally  convicted,  had  been  tried  before  at  the  same  sessions 
for  a  similar  offence,  and  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  to  the 
amount  only  of  4s.  lOd.  The  jury  seem  to  have  thought,  that 
having  had  the  benefit  of  their  indulgence  once,  he  Avas  not  entitled 
to  it  a  second  time ;  or  in  other  words,  that  having  once  had  a  par- 
don at  their  hands,  he  had  no  further  claims  upon  their  mercy." — 
pp.  65-67. 

The  able  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  Dr.  Paley,  which 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  this  tract,  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  pursue  in  detail.  Earnestly  entreating  the 
reader's  best  attention  to  it,  we  must  close  our  account  of 
the  publication  with  a  very  eloquent  passage,  in  which  one 
of  Dr.  Paley 's  positions  is  commented  on — the  most  para- 
doxical, and  yet  the  most  mischievous,  in  the  whole  reason- 
ings of  this  writer  upon  the  subject  of  Criminal  Law.  We 
allude  to  the  argument  by  which  he  contests  the  maxim, 
that  it  is  better  ten  guilty  persons  should  escape,  than  one 
innocent  man  suffer.  Again  referring  to  Sir  Samuel  Eo- 
milly's  own  pages  for  the  full  and  convincing  refutation  of 
Paley's  doctrine,  we  shall  here  only  present  the  concluding 
passage  of  it  to  the  reader's  admiration. 

"  When  the  guilty  escape,  the  law  has  merely  failed  in  its  intended 
effect ;  it  has  done  no  good,  indeed,  but  it  has  done  no  harm.  But 
when  the  innocent  become  the  A'ictims  of  the  law,  the  law  is  not 
merely  inefiicierit — it  does  not  iiierely  fail  of  accomplishing  its  in- 
tended object — it  injures  the  pei^sons  it  was  meant  to  protect — it 
creates  the  very  evil  it  was  to  cure,  and  destroys  the  security  it  was 
made  to  presei"\'e. 

"  '  They  ought  rather,'  continues  Paley,  '  to  reflect,  that  he  who 
falls  by  a  mistaken  sentence,  may  be  considered  as  falling  for  his 
country,  whilst  he  suffers  under  the  operation  of  those  rules,  by  the 
general  effect  and  tendenc}'  of  which  the  welftire  of  the  community 
is  maintained  and  upheld.'  Xothing  is  more  easy  than  thus  to  phi- 
losophize and  act  the  patriot  for  others,  and  to  arm  ourselves  with 
topics  of  consolation,  and  reasons  for  enduring  with  fortitude  the 
evils  to  which,  not  ourselves,  but  others,  arc  exposed.  I  doubt, 
however,  very  much,  whether  this  is  attended  with  any  salutaiy 
effects.  Instead  of  endeavouring  thiis  to  extenuate,  and  to  reconcile 
to  the   minds  of  those  who  sit  in  judgment   upon   their  fellow- 
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creatures,  so  teiTiLle  a  calamity  as  a  mistake  in  judicature  to  the 
injury  of  tlie  innocent,  it  would  surely  be  a  wiser  part  to  set  before 
their  eyes  all  the  consequences  of  so  fotal  an  error  in  their  strong 
but  real  colours ; — to  represent  to  them,  that  of  all  the  evils  which 
can  befal  a  virtuous  man,  the  very  greatest  is  to  be  condemned,  and 
to  suffer  a  public  punishment  as  if  he  were  guilty  ;— to  see  all  his 
hopes  and  expectations  frustrated ;  all  the  prospects  in  which  he  is 
indulging,  and  the  pursuits  which  he  is  following,  for  the  benefit, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  brought  to  a 
close ; — to  be  torn  from  the  midst  of  his  family ; — to  witness  the  af- 
fliction they  suffer,  and  to  anticipate  the  still  deeper  affliction  that 
awaits  them — not  to  have  even  the  sad  consolation  of  being  pitied ; 
— to  see  himself  branded  with  public  ignominy ; — to  leave  a  name 
which  will  only  excite  horror  or  disgust  ;■ — to  think  that  the  children 
he  leaves  behind  him,  must,  when  they  recal  their  father's  memory, 
hang  down  their  heads  with  shame  ; — to  know  that,  even  if,  at  soiuo 
distant  time,  it  should  chance  that  the  truth  should  be  made  evi- 
dent, and  that  justice  should  be  done  to  his  name,  still  that  his 
blood  Avill  have  been  shed  uselessly  for  mankind — that  his  melan- 
choly story  will  serve,  wherever  it  is  told,  only  to  excite  alarm 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  best  members  of  society,  and  to  encourage 
the  speculations  for  evading  the  law,  in  which  wicked  men  may 
indulge. 

"  AVhen  we  are  weighing  the  evil  of  the  punishment  of  one  inno- 
cent man  against  that  of  the  impunity  of  ten  who  are  guilty,  we 
ought  to  reflect,  that  the  suftering  of  the  innocent  is  generally  at- 
tended, in  the  particular  insstance,  with  the  escape  of  the  guilt3\ 
Instances  have,  indeed,  occurred  like  that  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  of  Galas,  where  a  man  has  been  ofiered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  laws,  though  the  laws  had  never  been  violated ; — where  the 
tribunals  had  committed  the  double  mistake  of  supposing  a  crime 
where  none  had  been  committed,  and  of  finding  a  ciiminal  where 
none  could  exist.  These,  however,  arc  very  gross,  and  therefore 
very  rare  examples  of  judicial  error.  In  most  cases  the  crime  is 
ascertained  ;  and  to  discover  the  author  of  it  is  all  that  remains  iuv 
investigation ;  and  in  every  such  case,  if  there  follow  an  erroneous 
conviction,  a  twofold  evil  mu.st  be  incurred,  the  esca]ie  of  the  guilty, 
as  well  as  the  sufl'ering  of  the  innocent.  Perhaps,  amidst  the  crowd 
of  those  who  are  gazing  upon  the  supposed  criminal,  when  he  is  led 
out  to  execution,  may  be  lurking  the  real  murderer,  who,  Avhile  he 
contemplates  the  fate  of  the  wretch  before  him,  reflects  with  scoin 
upon  the  imbecility  of  the  law,  and  becomes  more  hardened,  and 
derives  more  confidence  in  the  dangerous  career  upon  which  he  has 
entered. "^ — pp.  7-1-70. 

We  should  here  have  closed  the  remarks  on  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  proposed  reforms  into  which  we  have  been  led, 
had  ]iot  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  bigoted  and 
interested  men  to  cry  down  the  o])ject,  as  well  as  to  distort 
the   designs   of  his   truly   patriotic   and    humane    labours, 
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called  for  some  more  general  notice.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  go  into  the  subject  of  his  plans,  generally,  upon  the 
present  occasion;  but  we  conceive  that  a  simple  statement 
of  what  he  has  effected,  and  what  he  has  proposed,  unfor- 
tunately without  success,  may  tend  to  dissipate  at  once  the 
mist  which  the  heats  of  personal  and  party  animosity  have 
raised  round  this  admirable  and  most  deservedly  popular 
character ;  and  to  show  how  far  the  charge  of  "  rasli  and 
daring  innovation,''  which  has  so  wildly  been  launched  at 
him,  is  founded  in  the  facts.  Those  who,  without  looking 
at  the  real  extent  of  his  different  plans,  may  have  heard  of 
this  imputation,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  not  a  little 
astonished  when  they  come  to  see  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

The  tirst  subject  which  engaged  Sir  Sanmel  E-omilly's 
attention  after  he  came  into  Parliament,  must,  we  should 
suppose,  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  peculiarly 
appropriate; — one,  which  his  professional  habits  singularly 
well  qualified  him  to  deal  with — the  Bankrupt  Law. 
From  the  manner  in  which  his  legislative  labours  have 
been  treated,  those  who  do  not  know  much  of  this  learned 
person  might  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  he  was  some  wild 
enthusiast,  rushing  from  his  study,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
world,  to  pull  down  the  established  judicial  system  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted,  and  erect  another  upon  his  own  specu- 
lative and  fantastical  views.  But  we  believe  the  bulk  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  that  he  belongs  neither  to  this  de- 
scription, nor  to  that  other  class  which  the  country  has 
some  experience  of;  and  which,  with  the  cry  of  innovation 
on  their  lips,  dabble  to  no  small  extent  in  legislative 
changes — -narrow-minded  and  violent  persons — brought  up 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  vainly  attempted  to  be 
pushed  into  its  employments  by  the  hand  of  power  and 
patronage — but  wholly  unable  to  acquire  practice  them- 
selves, or  to  retain  that  which  is  thrust  upon  them,  and 
ever  ready  to  abandon  the  trade  as  hopeless,  for  offices 
where  court  favour  may  be  powerful  enough  to  support 
them.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  not  of  this  <-caste.  He 
had,  by  the  force  of  his  own  learning  and  talents,  and  the 
most  spotless  integrity,  risen  to  the  very  heights  of  profes- 
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sional  ambition,  before  he  was  even  heard  of  in  Parha- 
nient ; — and  when  he  approached  the  important  subjects  of 
the  Bankrupt  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor 
in  general,  he  was,  beyond  all  question  or  pretence  of  ri- 
valry, the  first  man  in  the  Courts  of  Equity  in  this  country. 
The  reforms  which  he  here  began  with  suggesting,  were 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  in  the  course  of  a  prac- 
tice the  most  various  and  extensive ;  and,  moderate  as 
they  were  in  extent,  they  are  much  greater  changes  than 
any  of  those  which  he  has  since  ventured  to  recommend. 
In  addition  to  those  undoubted  intrinsic  advantages,  he 
possessed  accidentally  another,  at  the  time  to  which  we  are 
referring,  that  of  being  his  Majesty's  Solicitor- General ; 
and  to  this  we,  in  all  probability,  owe  the  comparatively 
slight  opposition  with  which  his  first  and  most  important 
measures  were  carried. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  known  to  the  reader,  that,  by  the  original 
and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  the 
whole  estate  of  the  bankrupt  vests  in  the  assignees  under 
the  commission  by  relation,  ironi  the  time  of  the  act  of 
bankruptcy ;  so  that  all  his  dealings,  with  respect  to  the 
estate  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  all  his  conveyances  or 
])ayments  to  others,  and  all  their  payments  of  debts  due  to 
him,  are  liable  to  be  rescinded  by  the  assignees.  The 
numerous  hardships  consequent  on  the  rigorous  prosecution 
of  this  principle,  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the  state  of 
things  in  a  commercial  country,  had  very  early  occasioned 
a  relaxation  of  it;  and,  by  the  statutes  of  1  Jac.  I.  c.  L5, 
and  21.  Jac.  I.  c.  19,  protection  had  been  given  to  pay- 
ments of  debts  bona  fide  due  to  the  bankrupt,  before  the 
debtor  knew  of  his  bankruptcy,  and  to  purchasers  for  a 
valuable  consideration  from  the  bankrupt,  where  the  com- 
mission was  not  sued  out  within  five  years  after  the  act  of 
bankruptcy.  But  further  relaxation  being  found  necessary, 
by  the  19  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  further  protection  was  extended 
to  persons  dealing  with  the  bankrupt,  against  the  effects  of 
the  principle  of  relation,  in  respect  of  secret  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy. It  protects  receipts  of  money  by  bona  fide  cre- 
ditors, in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  in  respect  of  goods 
sold  to  the  bankrupt,  or  bills  drawn,  negotiated,  or  accepted 
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by  him.  The  principle  of  relation  was,  however,  still 
much  too  rigorous;  and,  in  some  particulars  which  the 
statutes  of  James  I.  and  Geo.  II.  had  not  even  touched,  it 
was  productive  of  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  The 
bond  fide  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  a  secret  act  of 
bankruptcy,  with  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  that  act,  could 
not  be  proved  under  the  commission ; — and,  what  was 
still  worse,  a  commission  regularly  sued  out,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  a  creditor  wholly  ignorant  of  any  secret  act  of 
bankruptcy  committed  prior  to  the  contracting  of  his  debt, 
and  regularly  proceeded  in  through  all  its  stages,  was  liable 
to  be  avoided,  and,  with  all  the  proceedings  under  it, 
utterly  annulled,  upon  the  discovery  of  some  secret  act  of 
bankruptcy  prior  to  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt.  To 
remedy  such  great  evils,  and  to  relax  generally  the  prin- 
ciple of  relation,  according  to  a  fixed  and  immutable  rule, 
were  the  chief  objects  of  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  135,  the  first 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  acts.  Beside  allowing  bond  fide 
debts  to  be  proved,  notwithstanding  previous  secret  acts  of 
bankruptcy,  and  protecting  the  commission  and  proceedings 
from  such  acts,  provided  that,  in  either  case  the  creditor 
was  ignorant  of  them,  this  statute  protects  all  dealings  with 
the  bankrupt  bond  fide  had,  above  two  months  before  the 
date  of  the  commission,  from  the  eff'ects  of  a  prior  act  of 
bankruptcy,  provided  the  person  dealing  with  the  bankrupt 
had  no  notice  of  that  act,  or  of  the  bankrupt's  insolvency, 
or  of  his  stopping  payment.  These  are  the  principal 
enactments  of  this  statute  : — And,  that  they  form  a  most 
important  amendment  of  the  law,  can  be  doubted  by  no 
one  who  is  not  ready  to  defend  every  existing  abuse,  and 
injustice  and  impolicy, — and  to  maintain  that  everything 
is  perfect  which  has  been  made  law  before  a  certain  date. 

The  statute  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  was 
amended  in  some  respects  by  another,  which  its  author 
carried  through  Parhament  in  1809,  the  49  Geo.  III. 
c.  121.  The  alterations  made  on  the  former  related  to 
points  which  we  have  not  specified ;  chiefly  to  the  provi- 
sion of  that  statute,  which  made  a  docket  struck  notice  of 
a  prior  act  of  bankruptcy,  whether  a  commission  was  sued 
out  upon  it  or  not.     But  this  last  statute  introduced  many 
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salutary  changes  into  the  proceedings  under  commissions ; — 
it  enlarged  the  facilities  of  proving  debts — it  extended  to 
executions  and  attachments  against  lands  and  goods  the 
protection  from  the  effects  of  secret  acts  of  bankruptcy 
which  the  former  statute  had  given  to  bond  fide  dealings 
with  the  bankrupt — and  it  enacted,  that  the  production  of 
the  commission  and  proceedings  should  in  all  actions,  by, 
or  against,  the  assignees,  be  evidence  of  the  trading,  the 
act  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt ; 
unless  notice  be  previously  given  of  an  intention  to  contest 
these  points,  and  dispute  the  validity  of  the  commission. 
We  believe  the  general  experience  of  the  profession  has 
decided  in  favour  of  these  alterations ;  and  that  the  only 
doubt  which  remains  relates  to  another,  and  perhaps  the 
most  material  branch  of  the  act,  by  which  the  concurrence 
of  threefiftJiS  in  luimber  and  value  of  the  creditors  is  de- 
clared sufficient  to  grant  the  bankrupt's  certificate  and 
discharge,  instead  o^  four  fifths,  the  proportion  formerly 
re(]uired.  Into  the  merits  of  this  point,  however,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  Vt'ith  the  plan  of  this  sketch  to  enter.  AYe 
are  confident  that  the  question  will  receive  a  full  and 
rigorous,  though  candid,  scrutiny  among  the  learned  per- 
sons W'ithin  whose  province  it  lies  to  decide  it;  and  we  are 
no  less  persuaded,  that  the  first  to  acknowledge  he  has 
been  wrong,  and  to  assist  in  correcting  the  error,  will  be 
the  liberal  and  ingenious  author  of  the  measure,  if  a  fur- 
ther trial  shall  convince  him  that  the  old  proportion  is 
preferable.' 

In  the  next  measure  which  Sir  Samuel  Roniilly  pro- 
posed, he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  equally 
successful,  but  for  the  change  of  ministry  which  took  place 
while  his  bill  was  passing  through  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. 
By  the  law  of  England,  the  creditor  has  his  election  (ex- 
cept in  the  case   of  debts   to  the   Crown — for  the   other 

'  AVe  refer  onr  readers,  for  many  impurtant  oliservatioii.s  on  these 
subjects,  to  the  excellent  pamphlet  piiblLshuJ  by  !Mr.  Evans,  entitled 
'  ^1  Ij'.Urr  to  >'//•  t^d.muel  llumUbj.'  This  is  the  same  gentleman  to 
^vll(:)]ll  the  world  is  indebted  (among  other  valuable  publications)  f(..r 
a  translation  of  I'othier's  Mork,  Avith  most  learned  and  useful  coin- 
mentaries ;  and  certainly  there  are  few  memliers  of  the  profession 
■who  adoni  it  Avith  more  depth  and  variety  of  legal  learning. 
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kinds  of  extent  are  obsolete),  of  taking  either  the  property 
or  the  person  of  the  debtor^  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt; 
and  if  he  takes  his  real  estate,  he  can  only  seize  one  half 
of  the  land,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  he  may  satisfy  one 
debt.  This  remedy  is  not  a  very  ample,  nor  a  very  easy 
one  in  all  cases ;  but  there  is  one  case  in  which  it  wholly 
fails.  If  a  person  owes  money  on  simple  contract,  and 
dies  before  any  judgment  has  been  obtained,  unless  he 
leaves  personalty,  the  creditor  has  no  claim  upon  his  es- 
tate, however  extensive  it  may  be,  and  how  little  soever 
burthened  with  debts  by  specialty,  and  however  free  from 
the  fetters  of  an  entail.  Thus  a  man  may  owe  upon  bill, 
note  of  hand,  or  account  with  his  tradesmen,  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds — he  may  die  and  leave  his  son,  or  a 
stranger,  a  clear  landed  estate  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year: — Not  one  of  his  creditors  can  come 
upon  this  estate  for  payment.  When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
broached  this  subject  the  evil  was  still  more  enormous.  A 
person  might  engage  in  trade  to  the  largest  amount — he 
might,  for  exam])le,  by  the  issue  of  notes,  obtain  possession 
of  hundreds  of  thousands — he  might  vest  all  this  in  land ; 
— if  he  died,  and  left  the  land  to  his  family,  or  to  a 
stranger,  the  creditors,  with  whose  money  it  had  been 
bought,  could  not  touch  an  acre  of  it."  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly, therefore,   introduced  a  bill  to  make   the  freehold 

'  Ho  may  take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  goods  in  execution ;  and 
then,  for  the  part  of  the  debt  remaining  unsatisfied,  he  may  take  the 
person  of  the  debtor ;  or  he  may  take  the  goods,  and  the  profits  of 
the  land  ah'eady  accruing  (a  remedy  nearly  obsolete)  ;  or  he  ma}^ 
take  the  goods,  and  a  moiety  of  the  land,  to  hold  by  elecjit  nntil  the 
debt  is  satisfied.  He  cannot  take  the  person  first,  and  tlien  the 
goods  ;  nor  can  he  take  the  person  and  the  land.  For  debts  by 
statute-merchant  and  statute-staple,  he  could  have  taken  all  three 
by  extent;  but  these  kinds  of  recognizance  being  now  obsolete,  the 
only  extent  in  use  is  that  issued  for  debts  due  to  the  Cro^rn ;  and  to 
satisf}-  these,  goods,  lands,  and  person  are  all  liable,  and  the  lands 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  hand  fide  pxirchaser  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. Our  readers,  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  readily 
excuse  us  for  mentioning  these  particulars,  as  necessary  to  prevent 
mistakes. 

*  There  were  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  one  is  pretty 
well  known,  in  which  the  debtor  destroyed  himself  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  and  left  his,  or  rather  their,  land  to  his  heir. 
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estates  of  persons  dying  inrlebted,  assets  for  the  payment 
of  their  simple  contract  debts.  He  cautiously  abstained 
from  touching  copyhold  estates — he  proposed  that  specialty 
creditors  should  still  have  full  preference  ;  yet  great  excep- 
tion was  taken  at  such  '•  daring  innovation ;' — an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  an  alarm  among  the  aristocracy,  by  a 
cry  of  the  landed  interest  being  in  danger ;  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  were  openly  accused  of  insulting  the 
memory,  and  undervaluing  the  '''"wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors." It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to 
expose  such  base  follies  as  these ; — to  ask  what  honour  the 
aristocracy  could  derive  from  a  privilege  to  cheat  their 
creditors,  of  which  no  honest  man  ever  did  in  fact  avail 
himself,  and  which  notoriously  is  only  beneficial  to  the 
most  unprincipled  of  men  ; — to  demand  where  is  the  con- 
sistency of  protecting  the  landed  estate  of  a  man  the 
moment  he  dies,  while  you  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  elegit 
during  his  lifetime, — or  to  suggest  that  every  session  pro- 
nuilgates,  and  of  necessity  must  promulgate  laws,  by  which 
the  "  laics  of  our  ancestors  "  are  repealed,  and  their  "  ivis- 
doni"  disregarded, — if,  indeed,  it  be  disregarding  their 
wisdom,  to  do  the  very  things  which,  in  all  probability, 
they  would  have  been  too  wise  to  leave  undone,  had  they 
been  called  to  legislate  in  circumstances  like  ours.  Ne- 
vertheless, these  topics,  if  such  they  may  be  termed,  were 
eagerly  caught,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  clamour.  The 
No-Poperg  erg  being  raised,  the  ministry  with  which  Sir 
Samuel  liomilly  was  connected  were  turned  out ; — and,  on 
the  day  of  their  resigning,  the  same  courtiers  (we  allude 
to  the  secret  advisers  of  the  King  and  lioyal  Family),  ^ 
unable  to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  so  hateful 
in  their  sight,  consoled  themselves  for  its  being  extorted 
from  them  on  that  very  day,  by  rejecting  Sir  Samuel  Ko- 
milly's  bill. 

During  the  short  session  in  summer  1807  which  soon 

'  It  is  a  melancholy  but  niiqiicstioiiaLle  fact,  that  his  jNIajcsty,  the 
riincc  of  "Wales,  and  the  ^vhole  of  the  IJoyal  Family,  have  (-with  the 
honourable  excejjtion  of  the  IJnke  of  Gloncester)  imiformly  and 
zealously  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  conrtiers 
have  of  course  agreed. 
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followed,  he  renewed  his  efforts  with  exemplary  persever- 
ance, and  succeeded  in  carrying  a  portion,  but  the  most 
material  part,  of  the  former  measure.  It  was  enacted,  by 
the  47  Geo.  III.  st.  2,  c.  84,  that  the  freehold  estates  of 
persons  deceased,  who  were,  during  their  lifetime,  traders 
within  the  bankrupt  laws,  shall  be  assets  for  the  payment 
of  their  simple  contract  debts,  preference  being  given  to 
their  specialty  debts.  How  much  soever  we  may  rejoice 
at  so  wise  and  just  a  bill  having  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  descry  the  consistency  of 
the  silent  acquiescence  given  to  this  measure,  with  the  loud 
outcry  raised  against  the  other  a  few  months  before. 

In  the  same  short  session.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  carried 
another  act,  which  might  be  thought  to  trench  somewhat 
on  parliamentary  privilege ;  and  indeed  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  thrown  out,  had  it  been  proposed  to 
Parliament  after  three  years'  additional  experience  had 
taught  most  of  our  public  men  far  higher  lessons  of  privi- 
lege. Members  of  Parliament  had  a  most  useless,  and  in 
many  cases  oppressive,  right,  when  sued  in  courts  of  equity, 
of  receiving,  at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff,  a  copy  of  the  bill 
filed  against  them.  The  expense  of  this  not  being  allowed 
in  costs  when  the  suit  was  determined  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff,  a  serious  burden  was  imposed  upon  every  one 
claiming  his  rights  against  those  having  privilege  of  Par- 
liament, a  burthen  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  suit, 
where  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute  was  inconsider- 
able, or  where  (as  frequently  happens)  several  must  be 
made  parties  to  the  bill  who  were  members  of  Parliament. 
By  the  47  Geo.  III.  st.  2,  c.  40,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  put 
an  end  to  this  odious  privilege,  as  far  as  regards  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  his  attention,  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  reforms  discussed  at  large  in 
the  former  part  of  this  article,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge 
further  upon  it,  than  merely  to  indicate  it.  Since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  (8  Eliz.  c.  4),  the  picking  of  pockets 
had  been  punishable  as  a  capital  felony ;  though,  for  a 
long  time  past,  like  the  acts  already  discussed,  this  penalty 
never  had  been  inflicted,  unless  something  else  came  out 
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against  the  culprit.  By  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  129,  this 
offence  is  made  a  felony  within  clergy,  and  punishable  with 
transportation  or  imprisonment.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
legislature  which  repealed  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  should, 
immediately  afterwards,  have  made  such  a  stand  against 
the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  Anne,  William  III.,  and 
George  II.,  so  often  above  referred  to.  The  argument  is 
the  very  same  in  all  these  cases ;  and  it  m  as  treated  in  the 
same  way  when  the  subject  was  broached  in  Parliament. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  having  attempted  twice 
to  carry  these  last  bills,  was  defeated  sometimes  in  the  one, 
and  sometimes  in  the  other  House ;  so  that  the  objection- 
able laws  remain  on  our  statute-book^  and  the  evil  practice 
still  subsists  in  full  force.  With  a  discrimination,  however, 
which  we  must  rejoice  in,  without  pretending  to  compre- 
hend the  grounds  of  it,  the  same  persons  who  so  vehemently 
and  successfully  resisted  the  innovations  attempted  upon 
the  statutes  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  have  suf- 
fered Sir  Samuel  to  carry  a  bill  repealing  the  capital  part 
of  the  felony  created  by  the  more  recent  act  18  Geo.  II. 
c.  27,  against  stealing  from  bleaching  grounds ;  and,  while 
we  write,  intelligence  has  reached  us  of  his  having  been 
permitted  to  carry  a  repeal  of  that  most  sanguinary  and 
disgraceful  law  (39  Eliz.  c.  17),  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  death  on  soldiers  and  sailors  who  shall  be  found  begging 
without  testimonials  of  their  discharge ; — a  law  which  was 
far  too  barbarous  to  be  executed  later  than  a  very  few 
years  after  it  was  made. 

This  statement  of  the  seven  bills  which  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  has  succeeded  in  carrying,  and  of  the  four  in 
which  he  has  failed,  may  serve  to  show  the  reader,  not 
previously  acquainted  M"ith  these  matters,  what  the  real 
extent  is  of  those  reforming  and  innovating  designs  a1)out 
which  he  must  have  heard  so  much.  He  will  probably  rise 
from  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  a  conviction 
that  no  clamours  were  ever  raised  upon  a  more  slender 
groundwork  ;  and  will  feel  disposed,  after  contemplating 
tlie  sum  of  his  legislative  labours,  to  admire,  for  his  exem- 
plary caution,  and  temperance,  and  wisdom,  the  man, 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  venerate  for  his  devotion 
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to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  love,  for  the  purity  of  his 
blameless  life,  and  the  generous  warmth  of  his  feelings 
towards  his  fellow-creatures.  From  such  grateful  reflec- 
tions we  would  not  rashly  or  hastily  withdraw  the  reader  of 
these  pages  to  the  spectacle  he  will  encounter,  upon  casting 
his  eye  towards  the  antagonists  of  this  eminent  legislator. 
But  our  sketch,  feeble  at  the  best,  would  be  still  more  im- 
perfect, if  we  forgot  to  note,  that  they  who  thus  persecute, 
with  their  base  clamours,  the  author  of  such  moderate  and 
disinterested  reforms  as  we  have  been  discussing, — they 
who  affect  to  hold  up  this  profound  and  practical  lawyer  as 
a  theorist  rashly  seeking  the  destruction  of  English  juris- 
prudence,— they  who  would  set  a  mob  upon  him  if  they 
durst,  for  striving  to  render  the  people  more  virtuous, 
more  peaceful,  more  orderly — without  any  party  view  or 
bias  whatsoever — (for  the  faction  whose  cause  he  espouses 

is  that  of  his  country  and  his  kind) they,  are  the  very 

men  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  tampering 
with  every  principle  and  bulwark  of  the  constitution, — 
levelling  about  them,  to  serve  party  and  personal  interests, 
all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, — suspending  the 
statutes  in  Avhich  the  English  government  is  embodied/ — 
violating  the  solemn  compacts  between  prince  and  people, 
upon  which  the  throne  was  limited  to  the  reigning  family,' 
• — repealing  the  safeguards  of  the  estates  annexed  to  the 
Crown,  in  order  to  humour,  or  enrich,  the  individual  who, 
for  the  time,  happens  to  wear  it,^ — multiplying  capital 
felonies,  in  order  at  one  time  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
people,^  at  another  to  protect  some  trading  company  in  its 
undue  gains,"* — and  (to  pass  over  numberless  lesser  extra- 
vagances) oversetting  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  parts 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  by  interfering  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  landlord  and  tenant,- — destroying  the  existii^g 
contracts  of  the  former,  and  the  established  securities  of 
the  latter.^ 

'  Habeas  Coi"[)us,  Bill  of  Eights,  &c. 
*  39  Geo.  in.  c.  88,  repealing  1  Anne,  st.  1,  c.  7. 
^  Gaa-ging  Bills.  •*  Bank  Bills. 

'  ThrBank  Xote  Bills  of  1811  and  1812. 
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(October,  1813.) 

Theorie  des  Peines  et  des  Recomx>enses.  Par  Ji^emie  Bentiiaivi, 
Jurisconsulte  Anglois.  Redigee  en  Francois  d'apros  los  Manu- 
scrits,  par  M.  Et.  Diimont  do  Geneve.  A  Ijondres,  Dulau, 
1811.     2vols.  8vo.     Pp.800. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  very  in- 
teresting work,  and  to  express  our  regret  at  the  accidents 
which  more  than  once  interfered  with  the  design  of  laying 
its  contents  before  our  readers.  AVe  are  at  length  enabled 
to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  the  delay  which  has 
occurred,  by  aifording  additional  time  for  meditating  upon 
the  subject,  has  only  confirmed  the  conviction  originally 
entertained,  of  the  essential  services  rendered  to  the  most 
important  branch  of  legislation  by  this  promulgation  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  doctrines. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Dumont,  upon  the  present  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  these 
valuable  speculations.  The  greater  part  of  them  had  been 
completed,  as  far  as  their  author  did  complete  them,  above 
30  years  before  the  date  of  the  present  publication. 
During  that  long  period  they  had  lain  in  his  repositories 
neglected  by  him,  or  considered  as  materials  for  a  branch 
of  his  great  work  on  Legislation,  into  which  they  might 
enter  at  some  future  time — or  perhaps  only  regarded  as 
notes  amassed  for  his  own  use,  in  the  course  of  his  private, 
studies.  Had  not  the  same  zealous  and  friendly  hand  in- 
terposed, to  which  we  owe  the  "  Trakes  de  Leyislatlon,' 
this  treatise,  although  almost  complete  in  itself,  and  ])cr- 
fectly  ca])able  of  being  separated  from  the  vast  system  of 
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practical  ethics  to  which  it  naturally  belongs,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  withheld  till  the  period  at  which 
that  work  may  be  finished,  with  the  still  greater  chance  of 
its  entire  suppression,  owing  to  the  extreme  fastidiousness 
of  Mr.  Bentham  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  compositions. 
Happily,  Mr.  Damont  prevailed  upon  him  to  confide  the 
materials  to  his  care  ;  and,  notwithstanding  almost  every 
disadvantage  under  which  a  work  of  this  nature  can  be 
undertaken,  he  has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  his  author's 
spirit,  is  so  conversant  in  the  topics  discussed,  and  writes 
with  such  admirable  precision,  as  well  as  liveliness  and 
elegance,  that  but  for  the  information  conveyed  in  the 
title-page  and  preface,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  work  did  not  contain  the  author's  own  statement  of  his 
principles. 

So  great  being  Mr.  Dumont's  merits— so  large  indeed 
being  his  share  in  the  execution  of  the  work — it  is  only 
renderino'  him  a  just  tribute,  if  we  stop  for  a  moment  to 
dispute  the  title  of  Redactem\  which  his  modesty  inclines 
him  to  assume.  He  nuich  more  nearly  resembles  an 
adept,  delivering  to  the  world  the  doctrines  of  the  school 
of  philosophy  to  which  he  belongs.  The  materials  put 
into  his  hands  were  frequently  extremely  imperfect, 
although  nmch  more  bulky  than  the  work,  in  which  he 
has  rather  embodied  their  spirit  than  disposed  themselves. 
They  often  presented  to  him  different  essays  on  the  same 
points,  which  he  was  to  seize  or  collect,  and  to  illustrate 
himself,  or  accompany  with  the  author's  illustrations,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  In  some  chapters,  he  had 
nothing  but  a  few  marginal  notes  for  his  guidance.  One 
whole  book  was  formed  out  of  scattered  fragments,  which 
had  not  only  to  be  collected  and  arranged,  but  connected 
and  extended.  The  important  discussion  on  capital 
punishments  was  left  unfinished.  In  treating  such  branches 
as  these,  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Dumont  had  an  office  to 
perform  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  restorers  of  the 
ancient  Geometry,  who,  from  the  precious  relics  in  Pappus 
— sometimes  an  enunciation  without  the  analysis  or  con- 
struction— sometimes  a  proposition  without  demonstration 
— sometimes  a  few  propositions  prefatory  to   the  lost  in- 
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vestigations — frequently  an  obscure  remark  or  hint/  refer- 
ring to  the  lost  books,  and  darkly  shadowing  out  their 
contents — have,  by  their  exquisite  skill  and  taste,  been 
enabled  to  give  the  modern  world  the  most  refined  specu- 
lations of  the  ancient,  in  a  state  of  perfection,  probably 
somewhat  higher  than  they  originally  attained  in  the  hands 
of  their  illustrious  authors. 

Mr.  Dumont  was  enabled  to  supply  the  blanks  left  in 
other  parts  of  his  materials,  from  some  of  the  former  pub- 
lications of  Mr.  Bentham  ;  and  in  his  selections  from  these, 
and  his  manner  of  incorporating  them,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  design,  he  has  exhibited  his  accustomed 
skill.  Although,  however,  in  this,  as  in  the  performance 
of  his  task  generally,  he  has  been  forced  to  take  a  range 
very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  editors — translating 
or  commenting,  abridging  or  filling  up,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case — he  reminds  his  reader,  as  he  did  upon 
the  former  occasion,  that  the  details  or  execution  alone 
rest  upon  him,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  Mr.  Bentham's 
work,  and  not  his  own,  which  he  presents  to  the  public  as 
faithfully  as  circumstances  permit.  That  Mr.  Bentham 
was  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  his  last  publication,  he 
infers  from  the  confidence  again  reposed  in  him ;  but  he 
adds,  that  Mr.  Bentham  has  in  nowise  interfered  with  the 
execution  of  the  present  work,  and  has  even  refused  to 
look  at  it  during  its  progress.  Ketaining  indeed  the  same 
opinions  which  he  held  when  he  originally  prepared  the 
materials,  but  pursued  by  the  fastidiousness  that  made  him 
suppress  them,  he  could  not  have  satisfied  himself  with  the 
form  in  which  he  had  disposed  them  ;  and  had  he  touched 
them  again,  it  must  have  been  to  compose  them  anew. 
"  Que  M.  Bentliam,"  says  his  friend,  "  trop  difficile  sur 
ses  productions  ne  crut  pas  celle-ci  digne  des  regards 
publics,  c'est  ce  qui  n'etonnera  point  ceux  qui  savent  tout 
ce  qu'il  exige  de  lui-meme,  et  les  idees  qu'il  se  forme  d'un 
ouvrage  acheve.'' 

We  could  not,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Dumont,  omit  alluding 

'■  Sec  especially  Dr.  Simson's  restorations  of  Apollonius's  l.od 
PJmu',  fuid  Euclid's  Pcfrmns.  See,  too,  Professor  Playfair's  Inipiiries, 
in  the  luiin.   '/'lu/ns. 
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to  these  particulars;  for  the  labours  of  those  who,  with 
ample  capacity  for  original  speculation,  devote  themselves 
to  expound  the  systems  of  others,  rarely  meet  the  applause 
so  justly  their  due ;  and  it  is  still  more  rare  that  such 
commentators  share  so  largely  in  the  merits  of  the  original 
author.  Before  proceeding  to  the  work  itself,  we  have  to 
mention,  with  real  satisfaction,  the  notice  contained  in  the 
preface,  respecting  the  success  of  the  former  treatise. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  came 
out,  and  the  subsequent  convulsions  of  the  Continent  where 
it  was  chiefly  destined  to  circulate  from  the  language  and 
the  place  of  publication,  three  thousand  copies  have  been 
required  in  no  long  period  of  time ;  the  name  of  the 
author,  too,  having  scarcely  before  been  known  out  of 
England.  That  its  principles  have  not  been  without  eflect, 
may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  repeated  allusions  made  to 
it  in  the  several  official  publications  upon  legislative  codes, 
promulgated  to  the  state  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  two  great  parts  or 
branches ;  the  theory  of  penal  legislation  and  the  theory 
of  remunerative  legislation.  In  the  first  are  delivered 
systematically  all  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  choice  of  different  modes  of  punishment  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  punishments  to  crimes.  In  the  second  are 
exhibited  the  principles  upon  which  the  lawgiver  ought  to 
proceed  when  he  holds  out  inducements  either  alone  or 
attended  with  corresponding  penalties,  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  his  subjects.  The  inquiry  under  both  heads  is 
accompanied  with  constant  reference  to  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  relation  to  the  principles  laid  down  or  deduced ; 
that  is,  the  consonance  of  the  practice  of  lawgivers,  to  the 
theory,  or  its  departure  from  that  theory.  The  work  is 
eminently  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  original  in  each  of 
its  departments.  The  doctrine  of  punishments  had  rather 
been  sketched  than  systematically  unfolded,  even  by  those 
of  the  few  former  writers  on  the  subject  who  had  professed 
to  enter  most  largely  into  it.  The  doctrine  of  rewards 
had  scarcely  been  treated  at  all,  and  never  in  a  distinct 
and  separate  form.  It  is  delightful  to  follow  this  investi- 
gation from  the  clearness  and  facility  with  vvhich  its  ste])s 

'  T    9 
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succeed  one  another,  and  the  copiousness  with  which  every 
part  of  the  outline  is  filled  up.  But  the  speculative 
pleasure  derived  from  it  as  a  theory,  is  soon  disregarded 
in  the  midst  of  the  practical  questions  which  are  constantly 
arising  out  of  the  applications  of  the  general  principles. 
We  shall  pursue  the  two  branches  of  the  inquiry  in  their 
order.  But  as  they  are  capable  of  being  handled  sepa- 
rately, and  each  forms  in  itself  a  distinct  whole,  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  we  purpose  at  present  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  theory  of  punishments ;  which  is  discussed 
in  five  books. 

I.  The  First  Book  explains  the  general  principles  of 
the  system,  and  opens  with  definitions  and  classifications, 
the  most  essential  only  of  which  shall  be  here  noted. 
Punishment,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the  infliction  of 
some  evil  upon  an  individual,  with  the  intention  that  he 
should  suffer  this  evil,  and  with  a  reference  to  some  act 
done  or  omitted.  Punishment  in  its  legal  sense,  is  the 
infliction  of  some  evil  according  to  judicial  forms,  upon  an 
individual  convicted  of  some  act^  forbidden  by  law,  and 
with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such 
acts.  Punishments  as  well  as  crimes  are  divisible  into 
four  classes,  as  they  eftect  the  person,  the  property,  the 
reputation  or  the  condition  of  those  upon  whom  they  are 
inflicted.  Those  punishments  which  affect  the  person,  or, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  corporal  punishments,  are 
subdivided  into  various  species ;  they  may  be  simply 
afflictive,  or  complexly  so,  or  restrictive,  or  active  (e.  g. 
compulsory  labour),  or  capital.  The  other  three  classes 
are  all  privative,  affecting  the  delinquent  with  loss  or 
degradation.  Hence  another  general  classificatian  of 
punishments,  by  dividing  them  into  corpoxil  and  jyrivativef' 

'  Our  author  has  it  "  quch'|ue  acte  luislUe,  dofendu  par  la  loi," 
wliich  is  a  tautology. 

^  Pej-haps  this  language,  if  not  the  arrangement  itself,  does  some 
little  violence  to  common  usage.  Thus,  imprisonment  is  commonly 
considered  as  a  pri  vation  of  liberty ;  but  in  the  above  arrangement 
it  comes  not  under  the  privative  class,  but  under  the  restrictive, 
which  is  a  subdivision  of  the  coi-poral.  So  the  pillory  (if  such  a 
disgrace  to  all  criminal  legislation  may  be  mentioned  on  this  occa- 
sion) is,  ace  )rding  ti»  the  above  arrangement,  not  a  <vrjii>ral,  but 
either  a  jiriiyifirL'  or  a  nuxed  punishment. 
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It  follows  from  the  definition,  that  the  object  of  all 
punishment  is  the  prevention  of  the  oifence  in  future. 
Now,  as  it  may  either  be  repeated  by  the  same  delinquent, 
or  by  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  and  as  the 
lawgiver  has  to  provide  against  each  of  these  events,  he 
must  direct  the  punishment  with  a  view  to  both.  It  may 
tend  to  prevent  the  delinquent  from  repeating  his  offence, 
in  three  ways :  by  taking  from  him  the  physical  power  of 
committing  it ;  by  taking  away  the  desire  ;  or  by  deterring 
him.  The  other,  and  principal  object  of  the  infliction, 
that  of  restraining  others,  can  only  be  accomplished,  as  far 
as  the  punishment  is  concerned,  by  the  threat  of  similar 
infliction  which  it  holds  out.  These  objects,  as  they  form 
the  only  just  motives,  constitute  also  the  only  justification 
of  punishments.  "  If,"  says  our  author,  "  we  were  to 
regard  the  crime  which  has  been  committed  as  an  insulated 
event  that  could  not  recur,  the  punishment  would  be 
wholly  thrown  away;  it  would  be  only  adding  one  evil  to 
another.  But  when  we  consider,  that  a  crime  left  un- 
punished would  leave  the  way  towards  the  same  offence, 
open  both  to  the  former  delinquent,  and  to  all  others  under 
the  influence  of  similar  motives,  we  come  to  view  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  individual  as  a  safeguard  to 
all.  Punishment,  however  vile  an  instrument  in  itself, 
and  however  repugnant  to  generous  sentiments,  rises  into 
a  blessing  of  the  highest  order,  when  regarded  not  as  an 
act  of  anger  or  resentment  against  a  guilty  or  an  unfor- 
tunate person  who  has  yielded  to  hurtful  propensities,  but 
as  a  sacrifice  indispensably  necessary  to  the  public  safety." 
Although  the  direct  and  primary  object  of  punishment  is 
prevention,  the  civil  magistrate  has  another  duty  to  per- 
form after  he  has  provided  for  that  object ;  viz.  to  provide 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  reparation  of  the  injury  sustained 
through  the  crime  committed.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  to  the  plan  of  the 
present  treatise,  only  in  so  far  as  punishments  may  be 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  reparation.  It  is 
possible  that  some  readers  may  at  first  view  consider  these 
principles  as  nearly  self-evident,  and  scarcely  requiring 
a  detailed  statement;  but  a  little  reflection  upon  the  penal 
codes  of  any  age  or  country,  or  a  slight  attention  to  the 
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favourite  arguments  on  criminal  legislation,  by  showing 
how  constantly  they  have  been  departed  from,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  will  evince  the  necessity  of  taking 
once  for  all  a  steady  view  of  them,  and  thus  fixing  in  our 
minds,  as  the  fundamental  maxim  which  may  perpetually 
be  appealed  to,  that  there  never  can  be  any  other  legiti- 
mate objects  in  punishing,  besides  those  now  laid  down. 

The  expense  or  cost  (clepense)  of  any  punishment,  is,  in 
the  language  of  this  system,  the  whole  evil  of  every  kind 
occasioned  by  it,  including  the  suffering  of  the  delinquent, 
— the  loss  of  his  labour  or  life  to  the  state, — the  pecuniary 
cost  of  his  punishment, — in  short,  everything  endured, 
paid,  or  foregone,  in  order  to  obtain  the  double  preventive 
which  the  punishment  is  intended  to  administer.  The 
(jain  or  profit  of  the  punishment  consists  in  this  preventive, 
or  in  the  tendency  of  the  punishment  to  secure  it.  A 
punishment  may  be  termed  frugal  or  economical  which 
]jroduces  the  desired  effect  with  as  little  suffering  as  pos- 
sible :  For,  in  estimating  the  expense  of  any  punishment, 
all  the  other  items  bear  so  small  a  ratio  to  the  grand 
article  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  delinquent,  that 
they  may,  generally  speaking,  be  disregarded,  unless  where 
they  are  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  discussion  :  So,  a 
punishment  may  be  termed  costly  or  prodigal,  when  the 
same  effect  might  have  been  produced  by  a  smaller  degree 
of  suffering.  Again — the  real  value  is  distinguished  from 
the  apparent^  value,  of  the  suffering  ;  the  former  being  the 
actual  amount  of  that  which  is  inflicted ;  the  latter,  the 
portion  of  it  which  is  exhibited,  or  otherwise  made  known 
to  and  understood  by  the  public.  The  expense  of  the 
punishment  is  equivalent  to  the  real  amount ;  the  profit  is 
in  proportion  to  the  apparent  amount  only ;  and  hence  we 
deduce  these  important  maxims :  1.  that,  cc&teri.s  parilnis, 
a  punishment  easily  comprehended,  is  preferable  to  one  of 
difficult  apprehension  :  2.  that  one  which  takes  hold  of 
the  memory,  is  preferable  to  one  easily  forgotten  :~  3.  that 

'  Perliaps  cisihle  ^\•(ml<l  Ik-  a  ln'tter  term,  as  ((pparenf  conveys  a  dif- 
f'cre]it  idea. 

"  Tlie  second  maxim  is  in  some  degree  related  to  the  first,  but  not 
contained  in  it;  for  facility  of  comprehension  is  only  one  of  many 
circumstances  which  i-eo-nlate  the  faeilitv  of  recollection. 
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one  which  is  as  great  or  greater  in  apparent  than  in  real 
amount,  is  preferable  to  one  which  is  really  greater  than 
it  appears  to  be, — the  excess  of  real  amount  being  in  truth 
so  much  thrown  away,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  principal 
object,  of  general  example. 

The  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  extent  of 
punishments,  in  respect  of  the  crimes  intended  to  be  pre- 
vented, are  next  laid  down.  The  lawgiver,  referring  con- 
stantly to  the  subject  of  his  operations — the  mind  of  a 
person  under  temptation  to  commit  the  offence — must 
apportion  the  punishment  so  as  to  counteract  the  tempta- 
tion. To  maintain  that  men  do  not  calculate  when  they 
do  wrong,  is  quite  erroneous,  taken  as  a  general  position. 
It  would  be  much  more  correct  to  say,  that  no  man, 
however  inconsiderate,  takes  a  step  of  such  importance  as 
the  commission  of  a  criminal  act,  without  some  delibera- 
tion or  reasoning.  But,  at  all  events,  (though  our  author 
has  omitted  to  mention  it,)  one  consideration  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  ap})ortionment  of  punishments,  even  in  cases 
where  the  offence  flows  from  the  most  vehement  passions. 
The  knowledge  of  the  punishment  forms  certain  habits  of 
restraint,  by  operating  upon  the  mind  in  its  cooler  mo- 
ments^ when  the  incentives  to  violent  excesses  are  at  a 
distance ;  and  a  general  or  perpetual  bins  thus  given,  will, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  have  its  effect  at  the  critical 
moment  of  incitement.  We  shall,  therefore,  trace  the 
limits  within  which  punishments  should  be  confined,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  lawgiver  uses  them  as  counter- 
acting motives  to  determine  his  subjects  against  yielding 
to  their  criminal  propensities.  This  sketch  is  contained 
in  the  following  propositions.  First,  the  evil  of  the 
punishment  must  exceed  the  advantage  arising  from  the 
crime  ;  and,  under  this  head,  is  comprehended  the  position, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  stronger  the  temptation  to 
commit  any  crime,  the  more  severe  ought  to  be  the 
punishment,  subject  however  to  exceptions  in  extreme 
cases  which  may  easily  be  figured.  Secondly,  where  the 
criminal  act  is  such  as  to  furnish  clear  proof  of  a  habit  or 
practice,  the  punishment  should  be  in  proportion,  not  to 
the  gain  derived  from  a  single  offence,  but  to  the  probable 
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amount  of  profit  reaped  from  a  course  of  such  conduct. 
Thirdly,  an  addition  must  be  made  to  the  punishment,  in 
order  to  compensate  its  want  of  certainty  and  proximity : 
Thus,  were  it  perfectly  certain  that  the  moment  after  a 
theft  was  committed,  the  thief  would  be  compelled  to 
refund  the  sum  stolen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
abstain  from  the  act ;  but  the  uncertainty  or  distance  of 
this  penalty,  renders  such  punishment  wholly  inadequate 
to  deter  him.  Fourtldy^  in  cases  where  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  commit  different  crimes,  a  more  severe  punishment 
should  be  denounced  against  the  greater  crime.  One  of 
the  strongest  arguments  against  multiplying  the  more 
severe  punishments,  is  deducible  as  a  corollary  from  this 
proposition.  Fifthly^  the  more  pernicious  any  crime  is, 
the  more  safely  may  a  severe  punishment  be  ventured 
upon,  for  the  chance  of  preventing  it — a  rule,  the  justness 
of  which,  however  self-evident,  has  been  almost  uniformly 
neglected  by  legislators.  Sixthly,  the  nominal  amount  of 
punishment  for  the  same  crime,  must  often  be  varied  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  delinquent,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  real 
amount  of  suffering. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  measure  or  quantity  of 
punishments,  the  transition  is  easy  to  that  of  their  qualities. 
Those  which  are  chiefly  desirable  in  the  nature  of  a 
punishment,  are,  that  it  should  be  divisible — invariable,  or 
certaiii  or  equal — commensurable  with  others — analogous 
to  the  crime — exemplary — econoraical — remissible;  that  it 
should  restrain  the  offender  from  doing  harm — conduce  to 
his  reformation — yield  a  2^'^^'^fi^i  ^'^  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word — be  simple  in  its  description — and  so  far  popular 
as  to  shock  none  of  the  established  feelings  or  prejudices 
of  the  community.  These  qualities  are,  for  the  most  part, 
luiderstood  as  soon  as  they  are  mentioned.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  by  an  invariable  or  certain  punish- 
ment, is  here  meant,  not  one,  the  infliction  of  which 
certainly  follows  the  ofl'ence ;  for  this  consideration  is 
ap})lical)le  to  all  descriptions  of  punishment  indifferently, 
but  one  which,  whenever  and  upon  whomsoever  intiicted, 
is  the  same,  or  always  equal  to  itself.      Perhaps  tlie  (piality 
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of  being  cominensurable,  is  comprehended  under  the  first 
head  of  divisibility ;  at  least  there  seems  no  other  way  of 
computing  punishments,  and  the  word  never  occurs  again, 
we  observe,  in  the  whole  treatise;  while  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  quality  of  being  exemplary,  comprehends 
analogy  and  simplicity.  It  is  evident  that  these  qualities 
are  not  enumerated  as  all  requisite  to  concur  in  any  punish- 
ment, but  only  as  the  circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view  when  a  method  of  punishing  is  to  be  chosen. 
It  is  almost  constantly  necessary  to  steer  one's  way  through 
opposite  or  inconsistent  qualities,  by  making  compromises, 
and  yielding  certain  advantages,  in  order  to  secure  others 
of  a  higher  nature,  but  incompatible  with  those  which  we 
sacrifice. 

There  are  two  of  the  qualities  now  enumerated,  suffi- 
ciently important  to  require  a  separate  discussion — these 
are  Analogy  and  Popularity.  Under  the  former  head  are 
explained  the  various  points  of  relation  whereby  the  ima- 
gination may  be  led  from  the  punishment  to  the  offence, 
and  conversely,  in  order  that  they  who  witness  a  punish- 
ment, may  have  their  minds  the  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  fear  of  it,  as  often  as  they  might  be  tempted  to 
commit  the  offence.  This  is  a  discussion  requiring  great 
delicacy  in  the  handling,  if  we  would  avoid  a  certain 
degree  of  ridicule  not  easily  separated  from  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  a  principle  in  itself  quite  incontestable.  Our 
author  treats  it  with  his  accustomed  boldness  and  ingenuity  ; 
aud  we  deem  it  fit  to  let  him  give  his  own  remarks  upon 
the  subject  generally,  and  upon  the  tendency  of  superficial 
thinkers  to  despise  the  details  of  it.  "I  know  not,"  he 
observes,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  "  that  any 
objection  has  ever  been  made  to  the  expediency  of  paying 
regard  to  analogy  in  punishments.  As  long  as  the  general 
position  only  is  maintained,  every  one  admits  it;  but  the 
moment  we  come  to  applv  it,  the  variety  of  opinion  is 
infinite ;  probably  because  the  question,  by  its  nature,  is 
addressed  to  the  imagination,  and  in  resolving  it,  men 
consult  their  fancies  alone.  It  has  thus  happened,  that 
many  persons  feel  an  extreme  repugnance  towards  some 
of  the  characteristic  or  analogous  punishments  proposed 
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by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  former  work ;  and  I  have  niet 
with  men  of  wit,  who  could  only  find  in  them  a  subject  of 
merriment.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  successful 
application  of  the  principle,  depends  entirely  on  the  choice 
of  the  means.  Everything  must  undoubtedly  be  avoided, 
which  would  give  to  a  punishment  an  air  of  levity  or 
conceit ;  but  still  we  may  remark,  that  certain  crimes  are 
best  punished  by  ridicule ;  or  that,  in  some  cases,  as 
where  pride  has  led  to  insult,  the  same  process  may  afford 
also  the  best  reparation  for  the  injury."  "  It  is  equally 
clear,"  he  adds,  "  that  whatever  carries  an  air  of  refine- 
ment and  subtilty,  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  act 
of  punishing,  is  one  of  sad  necessity,  and  performed  with 
regret.  We  may  admire  the  variety  of  the  instruments 
in  surgery,  because  we  presume  that  they  are  multiplied 
with  the  view  of  producing  a  cure  with  more  certainty,  or 
less  pain.  But  in  a  great  multiplication  of  punishments, 
we  can  only  perceive  a  spirit  of  minute  detail,  degrading 
to  the  lawgiver."  With  these  wholesome  restrictions, 
however,  our  author  conceives,  that  an  observance  of  some 
analogies  in  the  method  of  punishing,  may  be  productive 
of  unmixed  advantage  ;  and  he  relates  a  practical  instance 
in  which  the  principle  has  been  most  happily  applied,  by 
one  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theory,  and  only  skilled 
by  experience  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is 
customary  in  the  navy,  to  give  the  men  permission  to  go 
on  shore  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  and,  if  they 
exceed  the  allowance,  to  flog  them.  The  fear  of  this 
punishment  occasions  numerous  desertions,  as  may  easily 
be  supposed ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  manv 
captains  refuse  to  grant  permissions  at  all,  however  long 
their  men  may  have  been  kept  on  board,  or  at  sea.  The 
officer  in  question,  however,  fell  upon  a  better  remedy,  by 
merely  changing  the  punishment  of  the  lash,  into  one  of 
those  denominated  anahxjical  in  Mr.  Benthanrs  system. 
If  any  man  exceeds  his  limited  time  of  twenty-four  hours, 
he  loses  his  next  permission  to  go  ashore ;  if  he  exceeds 
forty-eight  hours,  he  loses  two  turns,  and  so  forth.  The 
experiment  had  succeeded  completely  ;  the  ofience  of  re- 
maining too  long  on  shore,  had  not  become  more  frequent 
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since  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  and  desertions  had 
entirely  ceased. 

The  different  sources  of  analogy  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  may  now  be  concisely  adverted  to.  One  of 
these  consists  in  employing  the  same  instrument  or  opera- 
tion in  the  punishment,  as  the  delinquent  did  in  the  crime 
— as  burning  an  incendiary  who  had  committed  any  aggra- 
vated act  of  Arson,  whereby  lives  as  well  as  property  were 
sacrificed.  Another  method  is  the  inflicting  on  the  delin- 
quent, the  same  injury  which  he  offered  to  the  innocent 
person.  A  third  consists  in  subjecting  to  punishment,  the 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  offender  committed  the 
crime.  A  fourth,  in  affecting  the  face  with  some  dis- 
figurement similar  to  disguising,  where  part  of  the  offence 
was  the  use  of  a  disguise : — And  there  are  other  analogies 
of  a  miscellaneous  description,  and  not  referable  to  general 
classes. 

Thus  far,  we  can  have  nothing  to  murmur  against ;  but 
must  complain  of  some  of  the  details  into  which  our  au- 
thor's ingenuity  and  fertility  has  seduced  him  under  almost 
all  these  heads.  Indeed,  they  contain  the  most  objec- 
tionable parts  of  the  whole  work  *,  and  it  is  because  we 
profess  ourselves  admirers,  nay,  disciples  of  the  system, 
and  generally  speaking,  adopt  this  branch  of  it  also,  that 
we  regret  the  hold  which  several  of  his  examples  and 
observations  here  give  to  its  adversaries.  For  example,  it 
is  said  that  one  who  has  poisoned  another,  should  himself 
be  poisoned,  because  the  nature  of  the  crime  shows  peculiar 
deliberation,  and  proves  that  he  who  commits  it  is  capable 
of  reflecting  well  at  the  moment  on  the  fate  that  awaits 
him — as  if  into  this  calculation,  anything  beyond  the 
chance  of  detection  was  likely  to  enter,  at  least  in  the 
shape  of  deliberate  reflection.  But  this  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance ;  it  is  where  he  refines  further  on  the 
general  principle,  that  we  chiefly  object  to  his  inferences. 
If  the  criminal  has  not  killed  the  person  whose  hfe  he 
attempted,  then,  says  Mr.  Dumont,  an  antidote  may  be 
administered  after  the  poison,  so  as  to  recover  the  delin- 
quent— "  La  dose,"  he  adds,  "  et  le  temps  seroient  fixes 
par  le  juge  sur  le  rapport  des  experts."     So  in  punishing 
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a  person  for  causing  an  inundation,  in  countries  intersected 
by  canals,  it  is  said  that  if  the  principles  of  the  code 
exclude  capital  punishments,  the  delinquent  may  be 
drowned  and  then  restored  again  to  life.  Again,  for  acts 
of  counterfeiting,  as  forgery,  &c.  a  part  of  the  punishment 
may  be,  we  are  told,  to  expose  the  offender  with  his  hand 
pierced  by  a  sharp  instrument  like  a  pen  ;  and  for  slander, 
&c.  the  tongue  may  be  so  dealt  with.  This  is  going  far  : 
But  the  refinement  stops  not  here ;  for  it  seems  the  part 
of  the  instrument  which  pierces  is  to  be  exceedingly  small, 
merely  enough  to  penetrate — while  the  external  portions 
being  large,  give  to  the  spectators,  an  impression  that  the 
hand  or  tongue  is  transfixed  by  a  thick  instrument: — A 
species  of  device  somewhat  like  hanging  a  man  in  effigy, 
by  way  of  intimidating  the  beholders.  Our  author  seems 
apprehensive  of  some  ridicule  on  this  head,  and  he  thinks 
he  escapes  it  by  saying,  that  whatever  ludicrous  effect  such 
a  punishment  may  have,  it  is  so  much  the  better,  as  it  will 
only  tend  to  render  the  offence  more  contemptible ;  for- 
getting, surely,  that  the  laugh  will  here  be  turned,  not 
against  the  delinquent,  but  against  the  punishment  and  the 
law ;  while,  by  a  natural  consequence,  the  bias  is  rather 
inclined  in  the  offender's  favour ;  or  at  least  the  pubhc 
attention  is  withdrawn  from  him  in  a  way  not  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  ends  of  justice.  In  defending  such  positions, 
it  is  in  vain  for  our  author  to  say,  they  are  only  laughed 
at,  because  men  judge  of  them  by  their  imaginations.  It 
is,  in  fact,  he  who  is  misled  by  his  fancy,  while  we  are 
only  reasoning  upon  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
such  methods  upon  the  imagination  of  the  multitude  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  AVe  could  not  pass  over  this 
chapter  without  making  these  reflections,  which  are  offered 
altogether  in  the  spirit  of  amity  and  respect ;  and  they 
only  apply,  if  admitted  in  their  full  extent,  to  the  excess 
of  refinement  with  which  the  principles,  unquestionably 
sound,  have  in  certain  instances  been  pushed  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  legitimate  application. 

A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  lex  tcdkmis^ — with 
what  propriety  of  arrangement,  we  do  not  well  perceive ; 
for  this  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  analogy,  being  only  the 
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more  general  case  of  the  second  source  enumerated  by  our 
author.  As  a  method  of  punishment,  it  is,  with  all  its 
recommendations  of  simplicity,  analogy,  and  in  some  cases, 
of  proportion,  so  rough  and  coarse  a  rule,  in  so  many  in- 
stances wholly  inapplicable,  and  in  so  many  others  objec- 
tionable upon  the  most  obvious  grounds,  that  we  find  it, 
and  justly,  almost  entirely  rejected  in  this  system. 

When  a  penal  code  is  founded  upon  sound  principles, 
and  tends,  with  the  smallest  degree  of  suffering,  to  repair 
and  prevent  injuries  most  effectually,  it  ought  to  be 
favoured  by  public  opinion.  It  may  nevertheless  happen 
not  to  be  so,  and  this  from  the  prevalence  of  false  feelings 
and  prejudices  growing  out  of  mistaken  views  of  different 
kinds.  The  errors  thus  propagated,  are  referred  to  four 
heads ;  as  they  consist  in  mistaken  notions  of  liberty, 
decency,  religion,  humanity.  These  are  the  four  names, 
says  our  author,  most  frequently  taken  in  vain  by  the 
multitude.  But  he  wisely  admits,  that  a  lawgiver  should, 
for  a  time  at  least,  bend  his  institutions  so  as  to  humour 
even  the  caprices  and  errors  of  his  people,  when  he  finds 
them  too  deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  to  be  overcome 
or  disregarded.  To  any  speculative  arguments,  founded 
upon  false  views  of  those  different  subjects,  of  course  no 
regard  should  be  paid  ; — as  to  the  notions  of  those  fanatics 
in  politics,  religion,  or  sentiment,  who  would  have  no 
imprisonment  because  it  violates  liberty,  or  would  abolish 
capital  punishments  because  they  encroach  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Deity,  or  because  they  are  painful  to  the 
feelings. 

The  first  book  or  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, closes  with  an  enumeration  of  the  four  cases,  in 
which  punishment  is  wholly  inept,  and  ought  not  to  be 
inflicted  :  viz.  where  the  crime  being  either  imaginary,  or 
unfit  for  legislative  interference,  may  be  said  not  to  exist, 
and  the  punishment  would  be  unfounded; — where  the 
punishment  would  be  wholly  inefficacious  on  the  delinquents 
or  others  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of 
idiots; — where  the  means  being  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view,  punishment  would  be  sujierfluous ; — 
where  more  evil  being  likely  to  result  from  punishing  the 
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particular  offenders  than  from  letting  them  escape,  the  in- 
fliction would  be  too  costly^  as  in  the  case  of  an  extensive 
mutiny  or  rebellion. 

II.  We  have  already  seen,  that  punishments  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  corporal  and  privative.  Pursuing 
this  arrangement,  the  second  book  treats  of  the  former, 
and  the  third  of  the  latter  class.  Corporal  punishments, 
we  may  remember,  were  again  subdivided  into  five  kinds, 
and  privative  into  three :  the  second  and  third  books 
follow  likewise  these  classifications.  The  symmetry  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  indeed  perfect,  though  no 
sacrifice  is  made  to  it. 

1.  The  Jirst  class  of  corporal  punishments,  consists  of 
punishments  simply  afflictive ;  by  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood those  which  cause  bodily  suffering,  with  little  injury 
besides ;  for  even  those  most  simple,  as  the  lash,  are 
accompanied  with  a  certain  disgrace  by  their  public  exhi- 
bition, which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  The 
enumeration  of  various  kinds  of  simple  infliction,  is  a  task 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  disgusting.  The  preference  is  given 
to  the  lash,  with  some  modification  however;  for  when 
inflicted  by  an  executioner,  too  much  is  necessarily  left  to 
his  discretion,  or  varying  strength  ;  but  some  mechanical 
contrivance  might  be  substituted  without  difficulty,  liable 
to  no  such  objection.  Punishments  of  simple  infliction 
are  next  examined  by  the  general  rules  formerly  laid  down  ; 
and  of  the  twelve  essential  qualities,  they  are  found  to 
possess  three  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  make  them  eligible, 
except  in  cases  where  the  disgrace  renders  them  ina})pli- 
cable.  They  are  invariable,  or  equal,  provided  of  course 
that  a  proper  latitude  is  left  to  the  judge,  in  apportioning 
them  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  party ;  they  are  divisible, 
so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  greatest  accuracy  of  appor- 
tionment; they  are  eMrnplary  in  a  high  degree,  and 
chiefly  attract  the  attention  of  the  classes  most  fit  to  be  the 
subject  of  them.  Under  the  other  points  of  view,  they 
off'er  nothing  remarkable  either  way,  except  that  they  tend 
more  to  intimidate  than  to  reform.  We  conceive  that 
their  evil  effects  in  this  respect  are  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  the  author.     However  little  influence  the  sentiment 
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of  honour  may  have  upon  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  we 
question  if  it  is  so  completely  extinguished  in  any,  as  to 
prevent  the  certainty  of  such  punishments  rendering  the 
offender  always  worse  after  the  exhibition.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  system  itself  furnishes  a  method  of  avoiding 
this  consequence  in  a  great  degree.  For  we  may  observe, 
that  the  evil  complained  of  arises  out  of  the  deviation  of 
such  punishments  from  the  class  of  merely  afflictive  ones, 
and  exists  in  proportion  to  this  aberration.  Might  it  not 
be  corrected  in  some  measure,  by  reducing  the  punishment 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  mere  bodily  infliction  ?  Might  not 
the  offender  be  pvmished  with  his  face  concealed ;  whereby 
his  having  suffered  in  this  maimer,  would  be  known  to 
much  fewer,  and  his  own  consciousness  of  its  notoriety 
would  be  still  further  lessened  ? 

2.  The  second  class  consists  of  punishments  complexly 
afflictive,  or  those  in  which  the  mere  bodily  suffering  is 
attended  with,  or  followed  by,  some  other  loss,  either  of 
personal  comfort  or  reputation.  They  are  of  three  kinds, 
with  various  subdivisions ;  all  of  them  great  favourites  of 
the  criminal  codes  in  different  ages,  and  most  of  them 
known  to  this  day  in  almost  every  country.  They  are 
inflicted,  by  deforming  the  person ;  and  this  either  by 
discolouring,  e.g.  burning  in  the  hand; — ov  disfiguring,  e.g. 
slitting  the  nose,  or  cutting  the  ear ; — by  disabling  a  limb 
or  organ,  without  destroying  it ; — by  mutilating  or  destroy- 
ing the  part.  The  examination  of  this  class  by  the  rules, 
is  very  difficult,  from  the  great  variety  of  which  its  sub- 
divisions consist.  An  approximation  to  this  is  however 
given,  the  result  of  which  in  general  proves  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  class.  The  inflictions  of  a  temporary  nature, 
— those  concealed  ones  intended  to  mark  a  culprit  in  case 
of  repeating  the  offence,  and  those  permanent  ones  which 
may  be  united  with  perpetual  imprisonment,  furnish  almost 
the  only  exceptions.  Another  is  added,  recommended  by 
analogy,  says  the  author,  in  the  case  of  rape — from  which 
opinion  we  entirely  dissent. 

3.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  restrictive  punishments, 
by  far  the  most  important  of  any,  in  every  material  point 
of  view.      They  consist  in  preventing  the  offender  from 
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enjoying,  or  doing  something  agreeable  or  useful  to  him. 
The  restiictions  thus  imposed,  are  of  two  kinds ;  simple 
prohibitions,  and  restraints  upon  locomotion.  The  former 
species  of  punishment  is  exceedingly  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation, if  we  carefully  distinguish  it  from  such  regulations 
as  are  connected  with  police,  and  such  exclusive  laws  as 
a  spirit  of  religious  persecution,  or  political  monopoly, 
have  too  often  engendered  ;  none  of  which,  however,  belong 
to  the  description  of  punishments.  Our  author,  after 
observing  that  simple  prohibitions  are  likely  either  to  be 
evaded,  or  to  lose  their  penal  effects,  and  that  generally 
they  are  an  inexpedient  method  of  punishment,  is  disposed 
to  recommend  one  which  he  terms  banishing  from  the  pre- 
sence, of  which  he  gives  some  instances  from  the  old 
French  law.  It  consists  in  forbidding  a  person,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  personal  injury  towards  another,  from 
remaining  in  the  same  place  with  that  other ; — a  contriv- 
ance which,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  is  excellently 
calculated  to  produce  duels,  or  assassination,  according  to 
the  character  and  laws  of  the  country  where  it  may  be 
introduced.  The  other  and  important  division,  restraints 
upon  locomotion,  is  of  five  kinds ; — imprisonment,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ; — quasi-imiwisonment,  or  con- 
finement within  the  district  to  which  the  offender  belongs ; 
— relegation,  or  confinement  to  some  other  district  within 
the  dominions  of  the  state ; — local  interdiction,  or  banish- 
ment from  a  particular  district; — hanishnent  from  the 
territories  of  the  state,  either  indefinitely,  or  to  some  spe- 
cific foreign  part.  The  first  head  is  the  most  extensive  and 
essential  of  all  these. 

Imprisonment,  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  in  order 
to  be  effectual,  ought  to  place  the  offender,  for  a  limited 
time,  under  the  most  complete  restraint,  instead  of  being 
long  and  slight.  For  the  better  understanding  the  subject, 
we  have  an  enumeration,  after  the  exhaustive  method  of 
Mr.  Bentham,  of  the  evils  comprehended  under  this  mode 
of  suffering.  These  are  such  as  belong  inseparahhj  and 
necessarily  to  it ;  such  as  are  accessory,  but  most  frequently 
accompany  it ;  and  such  as  arise  from  abuses  of  it.  The 
last  part  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  and  consists 
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of  a  table  of  abuses  under  ten  heads,  with  a  corresponding 
table  of  remedies  or  correctives.  When  examined  by  the 
general  rules,  imprisonment  is  found  to  possess  great  ad- 
vantages under  the  heads  of  prevention,  divisibility,  and 
simplicity ;  but  to  be  extremely  defective  in  point  of 
equality;  and,  as  commonly  conducted,  to  be  not  very 
profitable,  or  very  exemplary.  The  two  last  defects  point 
out  one  of  the  paths  by  which  we  are  led  to  Mr.  Bentham's 
improvements  in  this  branch  of  police ; — but  they  belong 
to  another  head. 

With  imprisonment,  in  certain  cases,  and  always  for  a 
very  limited  time,  may  most  advantageously  be  joined, 
solitude,  darkness,  and  regimen.  Nothing  can  be  more 
happy  than  the  illustrations  of  the  tendency  which  these 
have  to  produce  reformation.  This  subject  is  unfolded 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  exposition,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  evils  of  permitting  multitudes  of  delinquents 
to  associate  together,  is  equally  satisfiictory.  Its  operation 
in  augmenting  the  criminal  motives,  in  weakening  the 
restraints,  and  in  teaching  the  arts  subservient  to  crimes,  is 
treated  in  detail,  and  with  a  fulness  of  demonstration  that 
is  quite  delightful  to  any  one  whose  mind  is  inured  to  the 
discipline  of  scientific  inquiries.  Against  the  indisputable 
conclusions  in  favour  of  separate  confinement,  nothing  but 
the  greater  expense  of  this  method  has  ever  been  urged. 
To  meet  this  argument  was  the  object  of  some  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  improvements,  to  which  we  are  thus  again  led 
by  another  route,  presenting  itself,  like  the  former,  in  the 
course  of  applying  the  fundamental  rules  respecting  the 
qualities  desirable  in  punishments. 

After  an  exposition  of  the  absurd  system  o^  Prison  fees, 
we  come  to  the  important  deduction  from  the  general 
principles,  that  there  ought  to  be  three  kinds  of  prison, 
adapted  to  the  several  purposes  of  simple  detention,  peni- 
tentiary confinement,  and  j^erpetual  imprisonment.  The 
first  being  only  apphcable  to  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors 
guilty  of  imprudence  or  extravagance,  and  of  accused 
persons  kept  for  trial,  should  have  no  accompaniment  what- 
ever of  rigour.  The  leading  principle  in  distinguishing 
the  two  others,  is,  that  tlu^  inhabitants  of  the  former  are  to 
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enter  again  into  society, — while  those  of  the  latter,  being 
for  ever  excluded  from  it,  the  exemplary  nature  of  their 
sufferings  is  principally  to  be  attended  to.  The  names  of 
these  tb.ree  prisons  should  be  different,  as  well  as  their 
external  appearance ;  and  everything  which  can  seize  hold 
of  the  imagination,  without  awakening  sympathy,  should 
be  presented,  both  in  the  construction  of  the  perpetual 
prison,  and  in  the  situation  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Dumont 
happily  and  eloquently  illustrates  this  by  examples  •,  and 
observes,  that  those  wits  who  admire  such  ideas  in  theory, 
and  sneer  at  them  in  practice,  will  find  it  more  easy  to 
deride  than  to  confute  them. 

Of  the  four  other  kinds  of  restraint  upon  locomotion, 
the  local  interdiction  has  been  disposed  of  under  the  head 
of  simple  prohibitions  ;  and  quasi-imprisonment  is  very 
little  known  in  practice.  The  examples  of  it  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  arbitrary  governments ;  and  its  application 
there  is  to  political  offences.  Relegation  and  banishment 
are  much  more  frequent,  although  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  they  are  unknown  at  present  to  the  law  of  England, — 
the  deportation  to  the  colonies  being  a  punishment  of  a 
very  different  kind.  Banishment  of  the  kind  termed  in- 
definite, is  well  known  in  the  Scotch  law.  When  examined 
by  the  general  rules,  relegation  and  banishment  are  found 
extremely  defective  in  almost  all  the  essential  qualities. 
They  are  chiefly  to  be  commended  with  a  view  to  reforma- 
tion ;  but  their  great  and  manifest  deficiency  in  equality 
and  in  example,  makes  them  applicable  to  few  cases  in  the 
eyes  of  a  wise  lawgiver.  In  point  of  economy,  they  are 
superior  to  imprisonment,  as  at  present  conducted;  but 
they  can  only  be  said  to  cost  nothing ;  of  profit  they  yield 
none. 

4.  We  are  thus  led  by  various  paths  to  one  point,  the 
expediency  of  making  offenders  under  punishment  some- 
thing more  than  mere  passive  objects  of  legal  visitation  ; 
and  we  arrive  at  the  fourth  class  of  punishments,  those 
termed  active  or  lahorious.  This  necessarily  comprehends 
the  more  important  part  of  the  third  class — confinement 
in  respect  of  place,  to  wbich  it  is  an  addition.  The 
ordinary  examples  of  it  in  England   include  imprisomnent 
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and  relegation  ;  and,  in  most  foreign  countries,  there  are 
instances  of  its  being  ingrafted  upon  quasi-imprisonment, 
as  where  convicts  are  employed  on  public  works.  Punish- 
ments of  this  class,  when  examined  by  the  rules,  are  found 
to  unite  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  with  the  fewest 
defects.  They  give  rise  to  a  profit ;  they  are  sufficiently 
divisible,  although  from  the  ignominy  that  attends  them, 
they  cannot  reach  very  small  offences.  They  may  be 
rendered  highly  exemplary ;  may  contribute,  beyond  all 
others,  to  reformation ;  and  may  in  some  degree  be  made 
analogous  to  the  offence,  inasmuch  as  those  who  undergo 
them,  generally  fall  into  crimes  from  the  habits  of  an 
idle  and  vagabond  life.  In  point  of  equaliiy,  they  have 
fewer  advantages;  but  their  inequality  may  be  greatly 
obviated  by  judicious  arrangements.  Add  to  this,  that  they 
are  remissible,  preventive,  and  simple  in  description.  These 
advantages  are  in  some  degree  common  to  all  the  kinds 
of  laborious  punishments,  however  imperfectly  contrived 
and  ill  conducted  the  greater  part  of  them  now  are.  But 
the  skilful  and  enlightened  lawgiver  is  peculiarly  interested 
in  attending  to  this  class,  because  it  is  susceptible  of  almost 
indefinite  improvement,  by  attending  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples above  laid  down. 

This  important  branch  of  the  subject  cannot  be  better 
introduced  than  by  the  discussion  of  what  may  fairly  be 
termed  the  extreme  case  of  mismanagement  in  punish- 
ments of  the  active  class ;  a  case  of  such  complete  failure, 
indeed,  as  to  be  properly  excepted  from  the  general  con- 
clusion just  now  drawn  in  favour  of  such  methods.  The 
reader  will  immediately  perceive  that  we  allude  to  Botany 
Bay ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  admirable 
chapter  upon  this  subject  were  translated  and  published  in 
a  separate  shape,  with  a  few  additions  from  Mr.  Bentham's 
former  writings  upon  the  same  fruitful  topic.  It  forms, 
indeed,  a  whole  within  itself,  containing  a  masterly  exa- 
mination of  this  lamentable  experiment,  by  the  test  of  all 
the  general  principles,  with  a  clear  demonstration  of  its 
signal  fliilure,  by  a  reference  to  the  facts,  which  thus  too 
loudly  proclaim  that  those  principles  are  sound.  We  can 
only    run    over    the  beads    of   the  discussion ;    which   we 
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sincerely  hope  may  have  the  effect  of  attracting  a  larger 
share  of  the  public  attention  to  this  enormity,  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  We  call  it  an  enormity  which  this 
country  is  committing;,  rather  than  a  method  of  punishment 
which  it  is  pursuing ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  intentions, 
the  result  of  its  conduct  is  manifest — the  foundation,  at 
an  enormous  expense  both  of  money,  labour,  and  suffering, 
of  a  community  radically  vicious  and  miserable,  and  grow- 
ing every  year  more  depraved  and  more  wretched. 

The  transportation  of  convicts  to  America,  which  pre- 
ceded the  present  plan,  with  several  disadvantages  of  great 
moment,  was,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely  preferable.  It 
was  grossly  unequal,  inasmuch  as  it  became  servitude  with 
exile  to  the  poor,  while  it  was  only  simple  relegation  to 
those  who  could  pay  for  their  passage.  It  was  defective 
too  in  preventive  power,  the  opportunities  of  escape  being 
necessarily  great.  In  both  these  particulars,  the  deporta- 
tion now  practised  has  the  manifest  advantage.  All  the 
convicts  are  equally  under  restraint,  and  their  escape  is 
much  more  difficult.  But  in  every  other  point  of  view  it 
is  either  as  bad  or  a  great  deal  worse.  It  is  as  little  as 
possible  exemplary  :  the  disproportion  between  the  real 
and  apparent  suffering — the  excess  of  the  former — is  in  truth 
a  maximum.  The  communitv  in  this  country  see  a 
convict  sent  on  a  long  voyage,  to  a  fertile  country,  lying 
in  a  fine  climate.  This  is  the  example.  The  reality  is, 
that  the  miserable  wretch,  after  rotting  in  the  hulks  for  a 
year  or  two,  is  crammed  with  some  hundreds  of  his  fellows 
into  a  floating  prison,  or,  it  may  be,  a  pest-house,  in 
which,  if  he  survives  the  risks  of  famine,  pestilence,  mutiny, 
fire,  shipwreck,  and  explosion,  he  is  conveyed,  through  the 
infliction  of  a  ten  months'  voyage,  to  a  life  of  alternate 
slavery  and  rebellion,  where  guilty  or  cruel  excess  succeeds 
exquisite  suffering,  without  varying  the  uniform  misery,  or 
changing  the  prevalent  character  of  the  body  ;  and  all  this 
])asses  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  earth's  diameter, 
from  whence  it  operates  no  more  in  any  manner  of  way 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  England  than  if  it  were  passing  in 
the  moon.  The  tendency  of  discipline  in  the  colony  to 
reform  tlic  convicts,  snjjposing  them  to  have  arrived  there. 
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may  easily  be  estimated.  They  are  not  separated  from 
their  companions  in  guilt ;  they  have  no  better  examples 
before  them,  no  eyes  to  watch  them.  The  partial  his- 
torian of  the  rising  settlement,  himself  the  chief  magis- 
trate,^ has  supplied  us  with  the  details;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  inclination  to  see  everything  in  the  fairest  light,  he  has 
painted,  if  the  pages  of  a  journal  for  sixteen  years  may  be 
said  to  paint,  by  far  the  blackest  picture  ever  yet  exhibited 
of  human  society.  His  book  is  a  catalogue  of  crimes ;  it 
would  be  a  record  of  convictions,  but  that  perjury  so  uni- 
versally prevails  as  to  insure  the  escape  of  all  who  are  not 
taken  in  the  fact.  The  vice  at  the  root  of  all  the  rest — a 
rage  for  spirits  approaching  to  frenzy — can  neither  be 
cured,  nor  deprived  of  gratification.  Far  from  improving 
by  their  residence  there,  it  was  only  at  the  first  establish- 
ment that  any  remission  of  unfavourable  symptoms  ap- 
peared. As  soon  as  the  first  convicts  had  finished  their 
period  of  servitude,  their  liberty  brought  along  with  it  an 
influx  of  disorder  and  contamination,  which  each  succeed- 
ing year  seems  to  increase.  If  this  system,  then,  prevents 
the  delinquent  from  repeating  his  crimes,  it  is  only  by 
transferring  the  scene  of  them  to  a  distant  settlement, 
where  it  fosters  and  augments  them  ;  and  although,  with 
reference  to  one  part  of  the  empire,  this  may  be  termed 
prevention,  the  legislator,  whose  care  should  embrace  the 
whole,  has  no  right  to  give  it  such  a  name.  As  to  the 
pecuniary  expense,  by  which  so  nmch  evil  is  purchased, 
we  find  it  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports  estimated  at  above 
a  million  in  about  ten  years,  or  about  thirty-eight  pounds  for 
each  convict,  beside  the  value  of  his  lal)our.  Last  of  all, 
the  punishment  inflicted  is  perfectly  different  from  the  one 
to  which  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  condemned  the  con- 
vict. Not  to  mention  the  detention  before  transportation, 
and  the  arrival  sometimes  when  the  term  of  punishment 
has  nearly  expired,  the  power  of  returning  at  its  expiration 
is  possessed  by  few  men,  and  no  women  ;  while  of  the 
vovage  some  idea  may  be  formed,  from  the  average 
mortality  between  1/8/  and  1795,  being  above  one  in  ten  ; 

'  Mr.    Collins.       His    work    is    a    most    valuable    and    autlienlic 
document. 
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and  from  a  jail  fever,  always  a  probable  occurrence,  having 
on  one  occasion,  in  1799,  carried  off  one  hundred  in  three. 
If,  in  such  a  case,  we  could  look  to  the  settlement  as  a 
colonial  speculation,  we  should  find  its  gains  in  a  similar 
proportion  ;  but  this  estimate  would  be  as  superfluous  after 
what  has  been  said,  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of 
this  inquiry. 

Having  first  arrived  at  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
practical  improvements  by  the  direct  road,  we  have  now 
reached  it  from  an  opposite  quarter,  by  the  contrast  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  case  where  all  the  general  principles  are 
most  outraged.  The  more  ample  information  respecting 
those  improvements  which  has  been  published  to  the  world, 
both  in  separate  treatises,  and  in  Mr.  Dumont's  former 
work,  is  not  repeated  in  the  volume  before  us.  But  a 
general  sketch  is  given  of  the  plan,  sho^ving  its  connexion 
with  the  principles  above  unfolded,  and  illustrating  its 
prodigious  advantages  over  the  present  system.  The 
Panopticon  is  distinguished  by  three  leading  properties. 
From  the  form  of  the  building,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
cells,  the  inspector  can  see  each  prisoner  at  all  times, 
without  being  seen  by  them,  and  can  direct  them  without 
leaving  his  post : — The  management  of  the  establishment 
is  carried  on  by  contract,  the  Government  paying  a  fixed 
price  for  the  whole  expenses  of  each  convict,  and  the  con- 
tractor having  the  whole  profit,  as  he  has  the  entire  charge 
and  regulation,  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  but  allowing 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  gain  to  the  convict : — The  con- 
tractor insures  the  lives  and  safe  custody  of  the  convicts; 
he  is  alloAved  yearly  a  certain  sum  for  the  deaths,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  common  tables,  and  he  pays  the  same 
sum  for  each  death  which  actually  does  happen,  and  for 
everv  esca])e  which  takes  place. — If  we  mistake  not,  Mr. 
Benthani,  by  his  contract  with  Government,  further  en- 
gaged to  pay  so  much  fi)r  each  prisoner  who  after  his 
discharge  should  afterwards  be  convicted  of  any  offence. 
The  entire  publicity  of  his  accounts  was  another  condition, 
and  one  upon  which  he  himself  insisted.  The  Panopticon 
was  to  be  open  at  all  tiines  to  every  magistrate  ;  and  at 
certain  hours  to  the  })ublic  generally. 
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In  examining  this  plan  by  the  general  rules,  its  con- 
sistency Avith  them  all  will  be  found  remarkable.  We 
shall  only  advert  to  the  most  striking  points  of  the  com- 
parison. The  punishment  is  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
emplary ;  it  is  all  seen  and  understood ;  it  appears  much 
greater  than  it  really  is ;  the  comforts  of  the  convicts,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other  according  to  their  im- 
provement, and  in  the  state  of  industry  and  cleanliness  and 
wholesome  regimen  for  which  they  have  exchanged  their 
ordinary  habits,  being,  however  real,  by  no  means  such  as 
strike  the  multitude  of  spectators,  who  only  see  confine- 
ment, compulsory  labour,  and  ignominy.  The  reforming 
effects  of  the  plan  are  equally  manifest ; — the  labour,  to 
which  they  are  in  part  allured  by  a  fixed  allowance  of 
profit ; — the  perfect  temperance  in  which  they  live  ; — the 
facility  afforded  of  separating  them  into  classes  according 
to  their  habits  and  behaviour ; — the  means  of  easy  instruc- 
tion, both  religious  and  other,  which  they  give ; — all 
furnish  as  good  a  chance  of  reclaiming  those  unhappy 
persons  who  are  not  hardened  in  guilt,  as  from  any  such 
discipline  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  preventive 
powers  of  the  Panopticon  are  complete,  while  the  convict 
remains  in  it ;  and  although  a  relapse  after  liberation  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  reformation,  a  contrivance  is 
added  to  this  establishment,  admirably  calculated  to  pro- 
vide against  the  first  dangers  of  the  discharge  ;  the  convict 
is  transferred  to  another  place  of  mitigated  confinement, 
where  he  is  rather  under  inspection  than  in  custody,  and 
from  whence  he  is  gradually  allowed  wholly  to  withdraw. 
AVith  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  plan,  we  may  form  some 
estimate  of  it  from  the  terms  of  Mr.  Bentham's  contract. 
Each  convict  was  to  cost  Government  13/.  10.5.,  including 
ll.  10.5.  for  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  building  and 
ground :  He  was  to  provide  a  fund  for  indenmifying  the 
parties  injured ;  to  allow  the  convicts  one  quarter  of  the 
profits  of  their  labour ;  and,  after  the  first  trial,  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  charge.  Practical  men,  well  versed  in 
such  matters,  had  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction might  have  been  speedily  afforded ;  and  that,  in  a 
lew  years,  the  profits  would  entirely  defray  the  expenses  of 
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the  establishment  to  the  State.  While  all  manner  of  delays 
and  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  experiment ; 
while  wits  and  jobbers,  or,  as  they  termed  themselves, 
matter-of-fact  men,  averse  to  theories,  and  deprecating 
novelties,  were  employed  in  running  it  down ;  trials  were 
made  in  America  of  penitentiary  houses  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples, though  in  a  much  less  perfect  shape,  and  without 
some  of  Mr.  Bentham's  chief  improvements.  We  have 
the  most  irrefragable  testimony  borne  to  their  success,  by 
the  interesting  narratives  of  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault 
Liancourt  and  Capt.  Turnbull ;  the  one  a  person  emi- 
nently skilled  in  the  subject  of  prisons,  the  other  a  mere 
practical  observer,  imbued  with  no  knowledge  beyond  that 
of  the  naval  profession.  Both  these  very  different  witnesses 
concur  in  their  statement  of  the  salutary  consequences  of 
the  plan  ;  and  if  we  wished  to  find  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
melancholy  narratives  of  Mr.  Collins,  we  could  certainly 
nowhere  so  well  be  suited  as  in  the  descriptions  which  the 
French  and  English  travellers  have  given  us  of  the  convicts 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

5.  Capital  punishments  compose  the  fifth  class.  On 
this  subject  other  works  have  treated  more  than  usually  in 
detail ;  and  as  we  have  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of 
entering  pretty  largely  into  it  when  treating  of  Sir  Sanmel 
Romilly's  bills,  we  shall  bestow  a  smaller  portion  of 
attention  upon  it  on  the  present  occasion  than  its  very 
great  importance  might  otherwise  have  demanded.  This 
class  consists  either  of  simplij  inflicting  death  with  the  least 
possible  degree  of  suffering ;  or,  in  accompanying  the 
destruction  of  life  with  torments.  The  latter  method,  at 
one  period  universally  prevalent,  and  still  known  iji  most 
countries,  is  happily  almost  abolished  in  the  two  most 
civilized  nations.  In  France,  the  Code  Xapoleon  allows 
it  only  in  the  cases  of  parricide,  and  attempts  against  the 
sovereign's  life,  where  the  addition  made  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  cutting  off  the  right  hand.  In  England 
it  is  onlv  in  the  case  of  hiuh  treason  that  such  auuinenta- 
tions  are  allowed  :  the  punishment  of  the  law  is  no  doubt 
barbarous  in  the  extreme,  but  in  practice  it  is  alwavs  re- 
mitted.     All  sucli  cruelties  have  the  effect  of  inspiring  pity 
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in  the  spectators  towards  the  criminal,  and   of  rendering 
criminals  more  hardened  and  savage. 

If  we  examine  the  punishment  of  death  by  the  general 
rules,  we  find  it  exceed  all  other  punishments  in  several 
important  advantages,  especially  in  prevention  and  ex- 
ample. We  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  his  objections 
to  Beccaria,  who  maintains  that  a  punishment  of  longer 
duration  is  more  terrible  to  the  spectator.  Clearly  there  is 
none  so  dreadful  as  death.  Mr.  Dumont  adds,  that  its 
apparent  suffering  is  greater  than  its  real,  which  applies 
only  to  the  pains  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  exceeds  all 
others  in  some  material  defects ;  not  only  is  it  expensive, 
and  beginning  to  become  unpopular  ;  it  is  quite  irremis- 
sible,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unequal  and  incapable 
of  division  or  apportionment.  A  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment is  given,  under  this  head,  of  the  evil  tendency  of 
frequent  executions,  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which 
offenders  at  the  moment  of  temptation  get  rid  of  the  fear 
of  death,  and  especially  of  the  wide  difference  between 
encountering  certain  destruction,  and  yielding  to  impulses 
which  may  lead  to  it.  The  evils  arising  from  its  being 
irremissible  are  also  ably  expounded ;  yet  we  think  the 
author  has  neglected  to  consider  how  much  of  its  horror 
consists  in  this  quality.  It  is  manifest  that  no  other 
punishment  can  utterly  exclude  hope.  In  comparing 
capital  with  other  punishments,  our  author  is  disposed  to 
give  the  latter  the  preference,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former;  chiefly  because,  however  exemplary  to  men 
in  general  the  infliction  of  death  may  be,  and  how  deep 
soever  the  impression  it  makes  on  their  minds,  it  has  not 
the  same  terrors  for  the  class  of  men  most  likely  to  commit 
the  worst  offences — violent  spirits  and  hardened  delin- 
quents. That  its  range  should  be  extremely  limited,  we 
are  willing  to  admit;  but  we  differ  from  him  in  the 
position,  that  for  this  class  of  men,  perpetual  confinement 
to  hard  labour  would  have  more  terrors  than  death ;  the 
total  extinction  of  life,  without  chance  of  escape,  pardon, 
or  mitigation,  ought  still  to  be  denounced  against  the  worst 
offences;  and,  by  being  confined  to  these,  will  unquestion- 
able become  doubly  terrible.     The  evils  arising  collaterallv 
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from  the  abuse  of  this  punishment,  are  so  ably  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  our  author  abridges  a  part 
of  the  treatise  before  us,  by  referring  to  his  tract.  We 
have  already  treated  this  subject  at  length  in  our  former 
article. 

The  punishments  awarded  by  the  law,  in  many  cases, 
cannot  be  inflicted.  Thus  a  fine  may  be  imposed  on  a 
person  who  has  no  property.  In  other  cases,  the  offender 
refuses  to  undergo  the  sentence,  as  where  labour  is  enjoined. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  supplementary  and  subsidlarij 
punishments  for  these  two  kinds  of  failure  respectively. 
The  former  ought  always  to  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible 
to  the  original  punishment ;  the  latter  ought  to  be  greater 
than  the  original  punishment.  The  kinds  of  punishment 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  most  ordinary  case  of  refusal 
to  submit,  are  corrections  and  other  corporal  inflictions. 
The  most  common  case  of  inability  to  submit — namely, 
fine — is  best  provided  for  by  imprisonment.  It  is  sug- 
gested, that  a  scale  of  comparison  between  inoney  and 
imprisonment  may  be  established,  by  apportioning  the 
period  to  the  time  which  the  ordinary  income  of  the  delin- 
quent, or  of  persons  in  the  same  condition,  would  take  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed.  The  subject  of  secondary  punish- 
ments closes  the  second  book  of  this  treatise. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  other  great  division  of  punish- 
ments, consisting  more  peculiarly  in  privation.  These  are 
evidently  as  various  as  the  objects  of  possession ;  but  they 
may  be  arranged,  like  those  objects,  in  three  classes,  as 
they  impose  a  forfeiture  of  reputation,  of  propjerti/,  or  of 
condition.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  division  and  subdivision 
introduced,  which  all  resolves  itself  into  this  threefold 
arrangement,  and  may  be  disregarded, 

1.  Punishments  which  affect  a  person's  reputation,  con- 
sist of  appeals  to  public  opinion,  and  are  those  measures 
which  the  lawgiver  takes  with  respect  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  that  opinion  against  him.  The  mere 
censure  to  which  he  is  exposed  is  a  sufl'ering,  though 
nothing  farther  were  to  follow  ;  but  its  natural  consequence 
is  to  affect  the  behaviour  of  his  fellow-citizens  towards  him, 
exposing  him  to   positive    injuries  of  a  nature  either  too 
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evanescent,  or  too  universally  inflicted  to  be  prevented  by 
law,  and  depriving  him  of  kind  offices  with  which  the  law 
has  no  concern.  The  pains  thus  inflicted  by  society,  are 
severely  felt  by  some  classes,  and  although  too  confined  in 
their  operation  to  be  universally  afflictive,  or  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  all  other  punishments,  they  are  capable  of 
being  used  to  great  advantage  within  their  proper  limits. 
The  lawgiver  may  inflict  them,  or  rather  may  expose  the 
offender  to  have  them  inflicted,  either  by  simply  denouncing, 
with  the  authority  belonging  to  his  functions,  that  certain 
acts  shall  be  deemed  infamous,  or  by  treating  the  par- 
ticular offender  judicially  in  a  certain  way.  Instances  of 
the  former  method  are  fi^equently  met  with  in  the  acts  of 
the  ancient  republics.  The  latter  is  the  mode  used  in 
modern  times.  It  is  practised  in  different  ways — by 
publication  of  the  offence — by  judicial  admonition — by  in- 
flicting punishnie7its  of  the  other  classes,  corporal  as  well 
as  privative,  the  immediate  object  of  which  is  not  the 
destruction  of  reputation  —  by  inflicting  what  may  be 
termed  quasi-corporal  punishments,  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  infamy — by  degradation,  or  depriving  the  offender  of 
his  rank,  natural  or  conventional — by  discrediting  him,  or 
preventing  his  testimony  from  being  received.  Those 
punishments  only  belong  to  the  class  now  before  us,  whose 
sole  object  is  to  affect  the  reputation,  or  one  of  whose 
express  objects  is  declared  by  law  to  be  this.  They  have 
some  eminent  advantages  when  examined  by  the  rules ; 
the  principal  of  which  is,  that  they  both  execute  and  ap- 
portion themselves.  To  this  part  of  the  subject  belongs  a 
very  interesting  topic, — the  limits  of  the  lawgiver's  power 
in  leading  and  forming  the  public  opinion.  Some  offences, 
it  is  well  known,  however  severely  they  may  be  punished, 
are  little,  if  at  all,  contemned  as  infamous;  and  yet  in 
their  nature,  they  belong  to  the  same  class  with  those  most 
universally  held  to  be  ignominious.  Smuggling  is  a  re- 
markable example.  Our  author  conceives  that  the  Legis- 
lature, armed  as  it  is  with  the  highest  powers  and  dignity, 
ought  to  have  authority  sufficient  gradually  to  sway  the 
])iiblic  sentiments,  and  wean  them  from  such  prejudices. 
But  in   cases   where   the  criminal  act,   or  rather  the  pro- 
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hibited  act,  is  equivocal,  and  where  the  motives  are  not 
necessarily  disgraceful,  as  in  libel,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  law- 
giver to  contend  with  the  well-founded  opinions  of  mankind. 
The  offence  is  too  much  of  a  mixed  nature  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  an  ignominious  punishment. 

2.  The  description  of  punishments  affecting  property, 
consists  of  those  which  are  pecuniary^  and  those  which  are 
quasi-pecuniary^  as  confiscation  of  lands,  8:c.  This  class 
will  not  detain  us  long.  It  possesses  great  advantages  in 
point  of  divisibility,  equality^  and  convertibility  to  profit, 
but  is  liable  to  some  defects  of  conseqtience ;  tending  to 
affect  others  beside  the  delinquent,  and  being  but  little 
exemplary,  except  in  the  case  of  confiscations,  to  which 
other  objections  are  hereafter  to  be  stated.  Where  the 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  payment  of  costs,  the  example  is 
wholly  lost. 

3.  The  forfeiture  of  condition,  or  status,  is  a  class  of 
great  extent  theoretically  speaking,  but  in  practice  it  is 
reduced  within  narrow  limits.  All  the  conditions  which 
arise  out  of  relations  created  by  civil  institutions,  and  even 
the  qualities  annexed  by  those  institutions  to  natural  rela- 
tions, may  be  destroyed  by  the  civil  magistrate.  Marriage 
may  be  dissolved ;  children  may  be  bastardized ;  blood 
may  be  corrupted ;  the  different  kinds  of  trust  may  be 
taken  away  ;  a  person  may  be  reduced  to  slavery;  a  com- 
munity may  be  deprived  of  its  rights  or  privileges.  There 
is  another  punishment  referable  to  this  head,  but  liable  to 
severe  animadversion  in  the  maimer  in  which  it  has  fre- 
quently been  applied,  we  mean,  outkwjry,  whether  as  a 
part  of  criminal  or  of  civil  process.  Its  extreme  inequality, 
even  as  at  present  mitigated,  and  its  tendency  to  occasion 
infringements  of  moral  duties  between  man  and  man, 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  call  loudly  for  still  further 
modifications. 

IV.  Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  consi- 
deration of  punishments  more  or  less  deserving,  under 
proper  restrictions,  the  attention  of  a  wise  lawgiver,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two,  which,  from  an  unavoidable  imperfec- 
tion in  the  classification,  crossed  us,  as  it  were,  on  our  way, 
although  they  were  also  referable  to  other   classes.      The 
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kinds  of  infliction  that  remain  to  be  discussed,  are  those 
which  every  sound  principle  teaches  us  to  avoid  where  it 
is  possible,  and  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible,  where, 
from  the  defects  of  all  human  contrivances,  they  inevitably 
mingle  themselves  with  the  legitimate  modes  of  punish- 
ment. This  system  arranges  them  in  two  classes ;  those 
which  are  misplaced,  or  fall  upon  other  persons  than  the 
offender;  and  those  which  are  complicated,  or  present 
neither  to  the  legislator,  the  judge,  the  party,  nor  the 
public,  any  fixed  and  definite  idea.  The  former  class  is 
the  subject  of  the  Fourth,  the  latter  of  the  Fifth  and  last 
book.  The  arrangement  would  have  been  more  concise 
and  elegant,  perhaps,  if  these  two  books  had  been  consoli- 
dated into  one. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  punishments  appear,  at 
first  view,  to  be  misplaced,  which,  in  reality,  are  not  so. 
Thus,  those  which,  following  the  rules  of  civil  respon- 
sibility, are  inflicted  upon  one  person  for  the  fault  of 
another  over  whom  he  had  a  control,  are,  in  reality,  only 
punishments  inflicted  on  him  for  culpable  negligence  in 
the  performance  of  his  own  duties.  It  may  further  be 
remarked,  that  almost  every  punishment  more  or  less 
affects  others  as  well  as  the  delinquent ;  but  the  legislator 
should  do  his  utmost  to  reduce  this  unfortunate  overflowing, 
if  we  may  so  s])eak,  within  the  least  possible  bounds. 
Thus,  the  condition  of  the  offender  with  respect  to  family 
connexions  should  be  regarded ;  and  in  all  cases  the  claims 
of  creditors  should  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  fisc,  where 
pecuniary  punishment  is  imposed.  The  class  of  punish- 
ments properly  called  misplaced,  are  those  which  the  legis- 
lator enacts  with  the  intention  of  punishing  another  person 
than  the  offender,  either  along  with  him,  or  in  his  place. 
They  consist  of  four  kinds  •,  vicarioufi,  where  the  offender 
escapes — transitive,  where  an  innocent  person  is  purposely 
punished  who  is  connected  with  the  offender — collective, 
where  a  body  of  innocent  persons  suffer,  in  the  presumption 
of  the  guilty  beinu'  among  them — fortuitous,  where  an 
innocent  person  suffers  as  well  as  the  offender,  though  un- 
connected with  him. 
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Of  vicarious  punishments,  the  only  instance^  given, 
and,  we  presume,  the  only  one  which  exists,  is  that  inflicted 
upon  the  families  and  creditors  of  suicides  by  the  law  of 
England.  Like  all  other  absurd  and  unjust  laws,  it  is 
evaded,  in  almost  every  instance,  by  perjury,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  discretion  in  the  Sovereign, — which,  if  it  is 
never  to  be  abused,  can  in  no  instance  be  of  any  use  to  him. 
The  example  given  of  transitive  punishment,  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  blood — a  more  able  exposition  of  the  absurdity 
of  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  within  so  short  a  compass. 
It  must  often  be  impracticable,  says  our  author,  for  want 
of  relatives  on  whom  it  may  attach.  In  such  cases, 
some  other  augmentation  of  the  principal  punishment  is  to 
be  applied.  Then  why  should  not  this  augmentation  be 
in  every  case  preferred  ?  It  supposes  the  offender  to  have 
feelings,  which  in  many  instances  are  wanting  also.  In 
those  cases  it  wholly  fails,  without  the  possibility  of  the 
failure  being  known.  It  is  extravagant  in  the  range  of  its 
operation,  and  the  variety  of  evil  which  it  produces. 
Finally,  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  popular  feelings, 
and  speedily  turns  their  current  in  favour  of  those  whom, 
in  the  cases  to  which  alone  it  is  applicable,  the  state  is  the 
most  interested  in  rendering  odious.  Does  the  range  of 
the  moral  sciences  afford  a  demonstration  at  once  more 
cogent  and  concise  ?  The  chief  instances  of  collective 
punishments  are  those  in  which  corporations  are  punished 
tor  the  faults  of  certain  individual  corporators  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding never  to  be  justified,  except  in  the  case,  scarcely 
supposable,  of  the  offenders  being  unknown,  and  the  evil 
of  their  impunity  being  greater  than  that  of  punishing  the 
innocent. 

The  class  of  fortuitous  punishments  is  more  fruitful  in 
examples ;  and  three  well-known  ones  are  taken  from  the 
law  of  England.     Perhaps  the  most  notable  is  the  forfeiture 

'  Perhaps  the  Acts  that  have  sonietimes  passed  the  Legislature, 
attainting  persons  after  their  decease,  belong  to  the  class  of  vica- 
rions  punishments.  England,  ^cotlaiid,  and  Ireland,  liave  each 
furnished  noted  examples  :  Ireland  verv  recently,  and  England  at 
the  Kestoration. 
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and  escheat  of  freehold  property,  in  cases  of  attainder  of 
treason  and  felony ;  where  the  confiscation  relates  back  to 
the  commission  of  the  offence,  and  all  mesne  conveyances 
are  avoided ;  so  that  a  man  may  commit  a  secret  crime, 
and  sell  his  estate  to  an  innocent  and  ignorant  purchaser, 
in  whose  hands  the  crown  or  the  lord  afterwards  seizes  the 
estate  upon  the  vendor's  attainder ;  and  as  his  goods  and 
chattels  are  forfeited  upon  conviction,  the  only  fund  of 
compensation  is  gone  also.  Deodands  are  another  instance 
of  similar  injustice ;  and  the  punishment  of  incapacitating 
a  delinquent  from  giving  evidence,  is  manifestly  one  which 
may  strike  much  more  injuriously  at  parties  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  offender,  than  at  himself:  besides,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  inflicted  merely  with  the  view  of  putting 
courts  of  justice  on  their  guard  against  admitting  a  bad 
witness ;  for  it  is  often  the  punishment  of  crimes  which 
have  no  peculiar  connexion  with  violation  of  truth.  One 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  evils  arising  from  this 
punishment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  noted  case  where  a  will 
of  lands  was  set  aside  many  years  after  the  devisee  had 
been  in  possession  under  it,  because  it  was  discovered 
that  one  of  the  three  witnesses  required  by  law  had 
laboured  under  this  incapacity,  unknown  of  course  to  the 
testator,  and  probably  to  every  person  in  the  place  where 
he  resided. 

V.  The  Last  Book,  after  shortly  stating  the  evils  of 
complicated  punishments,  and  observing  that  two  of  these, 
outlawry  and  incapacitation  to  give  evidence,  have  already 
been  disposed  of,  proceeds  to  the  remaining  two,  of  Ex- 
communication and  Felony.  Upon  the  first  of  these,  a 
circumstance  has  fortunately  occurred  (since  the  work  was 
published),  which  dispenses  with  the  attention  which  it 
otherwise  would  have  required.  Moved  by  some  gross 
abuses  in  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  several  distin- 
guished persons  have  undertaken  to  substitute  other  pro- 
cedure in  its  place.  Sir  William  Scott  has  brought  a  bill 
into  Parliament  with  this  view  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  evil  speedily  being  done  away.  Under  felony^  or 
more  properly,  according  to  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  under  the  punishment  of  persons  as  felons,  are  com- 
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prehended  ci  number  of  inflictions  very  different  from  each 
other;  and  our  author  complains,  that  when  a  person  is 
said  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  no  precise  or  intelligible  idea 
is  conveyed  of  what  he  has  committed.  This  is  no  doubt 
true ;  but  we  think  he  rather  carries  his  objection  too  far, 
when  he  asserts  the  punishing  as  a  felon  to  be  an  equally 
vague  and  indefinite  term.  It  comprehends  two  descrip- 
tions of  punishment ;  the  one  capital,  with  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  chattels ;  the  other  not  capital,  but  consisting  in 
forfeiture  of  chattels,  and  the  form  of  burning  in  the  hand ; 
to  which,  by  special  enactment,  imprisonment,  transporta- 
tion, or  indeed  any  other  punishment,  may  be  superadded. 
No  doubt  the  term  has  become  quite  useless,  and  even 
worse ;  for  it  seems  to  mean  something,  when  it  in  truth 
conveys  no  distinct  idea.  Every  one  must  admit,  that  a 
much  simpler  and  better  manner  of  stating  the  punishment 
due  to  an  offence,  would  be,  to  tell  at  once  of  what  it  is  to 
be  composed ;  and,  instead  of  enacting  that  certain  offences 
are  felonies,  which  now  tells  us  nothing,  to  prohibit  them, 
and  state  the  precise  inflictions  which  shall  follow  the  com- 
mission of  them. 

In  the  analysis  which  we  have  just  brought  to  a  close, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  give  even  a  specimen  of 
the  rich  vein  of  illustration  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  original  treatise.  Examples  are  never  wanting  fi*om 
the  laws  and  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations,  to  explain, 
and  to  enforce  the  general  positions.  The  work,  however, 
in  this  department,  has  a  manifest  superiority  over  Mon- 
tesquieu's celebrated  performance.  The  author  does  not, 
like  him,  overload  his  chapters  with  facts  and  anecdotes, 
which,  so  far  from  being  kept  in  subordination  to  the  main 
design  of  unfolding  the  principles,  become  iu  very  many 
instances  the  chief  object.  AVhoever  is  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  must  recollect  upon 
how  many  occasions  not  merely  a  subdivision  is  made,  but 
a  general  head  formed,  and  a  principle  laid  down,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  introducing  a  sinu'ular  story  ;  and  how  little 
the  illustrious  President  is  in  the  habit  of  rcii'arding  the 
value  of  the  facts  which  he  brings  together.  He  is  equally 
carelvss  of  the'  weight  of  e\  idenee,  the  foundation  on  which 
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his  facts  rest.  He  finds  them  in  a  "  printrd  hook  ,•"  and 
that  is  enough.  Down  they  go  into  his  commonplace- 
book,  and  there  they  lie  until  a  niche  is  found  for  them  in 
some  compartment  of  the  treatise ;  but  if  none  is  found, 
one  must  be  made,  that  at  all  events  the  facts  may  not  be 
lost.  Whether  they  come  from  France,  or  from  Japan,  or 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bantam ;  whether  in  themselves  pro- 
bable, or  such  as  scarcely  any  force  of  testimony  could 
make  us  believe  {e.  g.  that  in  some  countries  there  are  ten 
women  to  one  man),  seems  to  signify  nothing ;  they  are 
equally  facts,  and  must  be  treated  with  the  same  respect.' 
The  reader  of  Mr.  Bentham's  works  has  never  to  complain 
of  this.  Nor  does  he  meet  with  the  frequent  substitution 
of  epigrams  and  neat  sayings  for  deliberate  philosophical 
positions.  Indeed  a  plain,  manly,  even  homely  sense,  is 
one  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  doctrines. 

If  we  consider  how  very  little  was  done  in  this  branch 
of  the  science  of  legislation  before  the  present  work,  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Traites  de  Legislation^  we 
shall  still  more  clearly  perceive  the  extent  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  its  author.  All  the  remarks  upon  the  subject 
which  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  Esprit  dfs  Lois, 
if  collected  together,  would  hardly,  says  Mr.  Dumont,  fill 
a  dozen  pages.  Beccaria,  whose  design  comprehended  the 
whole  science  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  lias  given  a  mere 
sketch  of  some  detached  parts  of  ifc,  through  which,  not- 
withstanding the  great  liberality  and  boldness,  and  fre- 
quently the  judicious  nature  of  his  observations,  we  are 
left  to  regret  that  he  never  pursues  a  subject  completely, 
and  that  he  laboured  under  the  almost  irremediable  defect 
of  not  being  a  practical  lawyer.  It  is  the  great  merit 
of  Mr.  Bentham,  that  he  goes  thoroughly  into  his  subject, 
leaves  no  part  of  it  unexplained,  and  fears  less  the  imputa- 

'  Est-il  possible  (says  Voltaire)  qii'un  homme  sericiix  daigne 
nous  parler  si  souvent  des  lois  de  Bantam,  de  Macassar,  de  Borneo, 
d'Achem ;  qu'il  repete  tant  de  contes  de  voyageurs,  on  plutot 
d'homnies  eiTans,  qui  ont  debite  tant  de  fables,  qui  ont  pris  d'abus 
pour  des  lois,  qui  sans  sortir  du  comptoir  d'un  marcliand  Hol- 
landais,  ont  penetre  dans  le.s  palais  do  tant  de  princes  de  I'Asie  ? 
—  GJuv.  torn.  XXXV.  p.  37. — An  implicit  belief  of  everything  in 
ancient  history  is  equally  unworthy  of  "  nn  homme  serieux." 
VOL.  III.  L 
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tioii  of  ininiiteuess  or  superfluity,  nay,  the  odious  names  of 
tediousness  and  truism  themselves,  than  the  more  serious 
charge  of  passing  superficially  over  the  topics  of  an  inquiry, 
every  part  of  which  is  in  some  measure  connected  with  all 
the  rest. 

His  method  of  handling  the  subject,  which,  from  a  ma- 
thematical analogy  not  very  applicable,  has  been  termed 
exhaustive,^  is  no  doubt  admirably  adapted  to  insure  a 
cautious  and  full  consideration  of  it.  By  carefully  ana- 
lyzing it,  separating  all  its  parts,  and  attending  to  each  in 
its  uncombined  state,  all  risk  of  confounding  together 
different  ideas,  and  of  passing  over  any  of  the  premises 
which  ought  to  influence  the  conclusion,  is  with  certainty 
avoided.  They,  however,  who  expect  more  from  such  a 
method  of  investigation,  (and  we  have  sometimes  thought 
or  fancied  we  perceived  symptoms  of  this  expectation  in 
Mr.  Dumont,)  deceive  themselves,  probably  by  some  in- 
distinct notions  of  a  comparison  with  the  analytical  pro- 
cesses of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  To  a 
certahi  extent  the  comparison  holds ;  but  if  we  push  it 
farther,  we  lose  all  resemblance ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  force 
the  subject,  are  sure  to  fall  into  the  grossest  absurdities, — 
instances  of  which  are  not  wanting  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. Indeed,  even  in  the  sciences  of  abstract  quantity 
and  of  matter,  the  inquirer  must  limit  himself  in  tracing- 
resemblances  and  diversities ;  he  cannot  compare  where  he 
has  no  common  measure.  The  chemist  may  resolve  a 
body  into  its  constituent  parts;  and  the  moralist  mav  ex- 
amine of  what  kinds  of  suffering  any  penal  infliction 
consists :  But  while  the  common  relations  of  weight  and 
bulk  always  afford  the  former  the  means  of  estimating  the 
nuitual  proportions  of  the  simple  ingredients,  the  latter  has 
no  such  standard  of  comparison ;  he  cannot  say  how  many 
parts  of  the  whole  punishment  consists  of  pain,  and  how 
many  of  anxiety.  So  %ve  can  say  at  once  how  many  parts 
of  a  lighter  body  it  will  take  to  outweigh  a  given  portion 
of  a  heavier  one ;  but  we  shall  in  vain  seek  for  a  precise 
answer  to  the  question,  how  nnich  must  be  added  or  taken 
from  one  kind  of  punishment,  to  make  it  equal  to  another 
iili/ticiil  is  a  more  rtppi'(»]iiiiitc  term. 
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kind.  Again,  we  enumerate,  and  consider,  according  to 
Mr.  Bentham's  method,  all  the  circumstances  in  favour  of 
a  given  punishment;  we  then  stati  all  those  which  are 
against  it ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  comparing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  or  of  subtracting  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  striking  the  balance.  So  in  choosing 
between  two  modes  of  punishment,  we  may  state  the  cir- 
cumstances that  should  draw  us  towards  one,  or  those  that 
should  draw  us  towards  another,  but  we  cannot  calculate 
the  superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other,  still  less  can  we 
find  some  middle  line  exactly  determined  by  the  combined 
operation  of  the  different  inducements.  We  are  in  the 
situation  of  a  mathematician  who  sees  from  the  data  in  the 
enunciation  of  a  proposition,  generally  and  vaguely,  the 
relations  which  must  determine  the  result ;  who  perceives 
that,  from  the  nature  of  his  equation,  there  are  certain 
limits  to  the  solution  •,  who  knows  upon  what  conditions 
the  solution  depends;  but  who  cannot  perform  the  inves- 
tigation, and  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  Let  it  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  this  necessary  consequence  of  the 
different  nature  of  the  subject,  is  any  detraction  from  Mr. 
Bentham's  merit,  or  that  his  method  does  little  service, 
because  it  does  not  perform  impossibilities.  It  brings 
under  our  view  everything  which  requires  consideration, — 
perpetually  reminds  us  of  points  apt  to  be  passed  over  in 
the  hastv  and  sweeping  deductions  of  more  ambitious 
inquirers, — and  secures  to  each  particular  the  attention 
which  is  its  due.  Nor  is  the  merit  small,  of  having  pushed 
the  method  no  farther  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  per- 
mitted. Inferior  minds  would  easily  have  been  seduced 
into  an  attempt  at  some  preposterous  union  of  calculus 
with  enumeration,  as  they  have  been  into  wild  applications 
of  the  Mathematics  to  Nosology  and  Mon^^>. 

The  arrangement  of  each  branch  of  his  subject  forms  a 
necessary  part  of  this  plan,  and  has  of  itself  very  great 
merits.  *  It  affords  the  means  of  comparison,  assists  the 
memory,  conduces  to  the  formation  of  clear  ideas,  and,  by 
preparing  the  places  to  which  particular  facts  belong, 
teaches  us  to  observe  and  remember  them.  The  classi- 
fication, especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  work,  is 
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perhaps  carried  somewhat  too  far ;  as  we  meet  with  heads 
apparently  composed  of  single  examples ;  and  a  certain 
want  of  keeping  is  observable  (to  use  the  language  of 
painters)  :  for  Mr.  Dumont  frequently  dwells  as  much  on 
the  divisions  thus  barren  of  cases,  as  he  does  on  far  more 
prolific  ones.  These  imperfections,  however,  are  slight  in 
themselves,  and  they  result  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
method,  partly  no  doubt  from  the  state  of  fragments  in 
which  his  materials  were  often  found. 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  misfortune  of  cursory  readers 
to  dip,  as  is  their  manner,  hastily  into  the  middle  of  one  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  inquiries,  and  finding  him  occupied  in 
laying  down  a  plain,  and  even  self-evident  position,  to  shut 
the  book  as  a  collection  of  truisms.  This  is  not  the  way, 
we  must  observe  once  for  all,  in  which  his  system  can  be 
either  relished,  or  indeed  comprehended.  Its  parts  are 
intimately  connected ;  and  the  evident  truth  and  simplicity 
of  his  propositions,  taken  singly,  is  precisely  that  which 
gives  to  his  deductions  their  extraordinary  strictness.  A 
wit  might  perhaps  ask  why  the  geometer  detains  him  with 
stating  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  and  some 
paradoxical  philosophers,  as  well  as  wits,  have  ridiculed 
the  pains  bestowed  by  the  father  of  the  science,  in  proving 
that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third. 
Yet  from  this  simple  proposition,  the  skill  of  succeeding 
geometricians  has  carried  us  to  the  magnificent  discovery, 
that  by  elementary  methods  we  can  determine  the  place 
of  a  planet  in  the  heavens  for  a  given  time ;'  and  the  chain 
is  uninterrupted,  nor  incumbered  by  one  unnecessary  link, 
which  connects  the  axioms  with  the  comparison  of  curves 
and  of  solids,  the  guidance  of  a  ship  in  the  ocean,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  system  of  the  uni\  ersj.  In  the  ana- 
lytical view  of  the  system  of  punishments,  which  we  have 
presented  to  the  reader,  we  have  enleavoured  to  make  the 
connexion  apparent  between  Mr.  J>enthani's  first  principles 
and  his  practical  inferences  or  final  results.  No  one  we 
presume  will  maintain  that  the  process  is  a  mere  chain  of 
truisms,  or  a  ])arade  of  barren  classifications,  which  conducts 
us  to  a  clear  demonstration  of  tlie  iin])erfections  attending 
'  Sec  Dr.  ]\[.  Stewart's  solution  of  Kepler's  pi'obleiu. 
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the  principal  branch  of  punishments  known  in  this  country, 
and  puts  us  in  possession  of  a  substitute  proved  to  be  un- 
exceptionable, and  shown  by  experience  to  be  eminently 
efficacious :  And  if  any  one  should  assert  that  the  expo- 
sition oi  deportation^  and  the  knowledge  ol  \}i\^  Panopticon^ 
might  have  been  obtained  independent  of  the  theory,  the 
answer  is  obvious,  that  supposing  we  were  to  admit  this,  it 
would  still  be  true,  that  he  who  is  possessed  of  the  methods 
pointed  out  by  the  theory,  is  ready  to  apply  them  again 
and  again  to  each  new  case  presented  for  his  consideration. 
Here^  at  least,  the  analogy  between  the  moral  and  the 
stricter  sciences  is  perfect.  The  geometrician  may,  with- 
out the  refined  methods  of  modern  invention,  happily 
succeed  in  solving  a  difficult  problem ;  but  let  another  be 
offered  to  his  notice,  he  is  not  a  step  the  nearer  his  solution  ; 
while  a  very  inferior  analyst,  by  means  of  those  exquisite 
instruments  of  investigation,  is  ready  to  treat  any  question 
that  may  occur  without  anxiety,  and  with  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  finding  an  easy  answer. 

We  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  work,  which  is  in  truth  a  separate  treatise  ;  but  in 
the  meanwhile,  we  have  to  prefer  our  urgent  request  to 
himself  and  his  able  coadjutor,  that  they  would  not  delay 
giving  to  the  world  such  other  parts  of  his  great  system 
of  legislation,  as  may  be  in  a  finished  state.  The  work  on 
Fjvidence,  is  perhaps  the  branch  which  excites  the  most 
eager  and  general  expectation.  There  are  pleasures 
attending  these  inquiries,  which  far  more  than  counter- 
balance the  labour  they  demand.  Beside  the  charms  of 
abstract  speculation,  they  bear  a  constant  and  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind ;  and  in  times 
when  little  else  is  to  be  seen  on  every  side  but  profligacy 
and  corruption,  or  apostacy  and  time-serving,  it  is  perhaps 
rather  wise  than  selfish,  to  partake  of  the  general  apathy 
with  which  all  this  apparently  is  regarded,  and  to  withdraw 
our  curiosity  towards  remote  ages,  or  different  subjects  of 
inquiry. 
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(September,  1816.) 

The  Lavj  of  Libel,  in  ivJiich  is  contained  a  General  History  of 
this  Lavj  in  the  Ancient  Codes,  and  of  its  Tntroductionand, 
successive  Alterations  in  the  Lavj  of  England  :  compre- 
hending a  Digest  of  all  the  leading  Cases  upon  Libels,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  By  THO:\rAs  Ludi.ow  Holt, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
\v-ith  considerable  Additions.     London,  1816.     Pp.  302. 

The  great  subject  ^vhich  we  are  now  about  to  discuss,  pre- 
sents so  many  difficulties  to   the  view,  that  we  frankly  ac- 
knowledge the  boldness  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken. 
The  works  of  former  writers  afford  but  slender  assistance, 
consisting    generally    of  vague  declamation   or    sweeping 
theory,   in  which  the  grand  object  of  practical  utility  has 
been  lost  sight  of.     The   labours   of  legislators  have  been 
still   more   defective,    varying   only  between    the   opposite 
and  almost  equally  pernicious  extremes  of  strict  prohibition 
and  unrestrained  license  ;  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made, 
as  far  as  we  know,  even  in  the  codes  fashioned  by  specu- 
lative men  for  new  communities,  to  reconcile  the  two  great 
objects  of  protecting  free  discussion,  and  checking  attacks 
upon  character.     But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  inquiry,  arises  out  of  the  important  modi- 
fications which  the  letter  of  the    law,   touching  the  press, 
has  always  received  in  practice,   partly  from  the  influence 
of  other  laws,  but  chiefly  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  community  ;- — insomuch,  that  there  is  hardly  anv  one 
subject  to  which  a  lawgiver  can  turn  his  mind,  where  he 
will   find   himself  so  irequently  stopt  bv  the   iiecessitv  of 
referring  to  praclicr  for  the   correction  of  deductions,  ap- 
parently the   most  sinq)Ic  from  admitted  principles  :  And 
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he  will  even  find  instances,  where,  contrary  to  every  pre- 
conceived notion,  beneficial  eflfects  prove  not  inconsistent 
with  an  order  of  things  apparently  the  most  vicious,  and 
founded  in  a  plain  departure  from  the  most  acknowledged 
principles  in  practice.  Add  to  these  things,  the  inauspicious 
influence  of  party  feelings,  upon  a  question  which  is  wont 
to  excite  their  utmost  violence,  and  to  place  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  interests  of  the  powerful  in  the  most  acrimonious  con- 
flict. To  attempt  the  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation 
of  a  question  beset  with  so  many  difficulties,  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise,  were  its  paramount  importance  not  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  overlook  every  obstacle. 

We  shall,  however,  be  told,  that  the  press  is  in  no 
danger,  at  least  in  England ;  that  the  discussion  is  unneces- 
sary ;  that  whatever  defects  may  appear  to  exist  in  the 
system  of  our  laws  with  regard  to  it,  there  are  none  in 
practice  sufficient  to  require  any  material  change ;  and 
that,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  urgent  in  the  question, 
so  as  to  require  its  being  pressed  upon  our  attention  pecu- 
liarly at  the  present  moment.  We  purpose  to  begin  by 
showing  how  extremely  ill-founded  the  two  former  observa- 
tions are;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  our  whole  in- 
quiries will  have  a  strict  reterence  to  practical  evils  ;  and 
we  only  desire  the  attention  of  the  public  to  them,  and  its 
favour  to  their  results,  in  so  far  as  they  proceed  upon 
plain  matters  of  fact,  of  daily  and  familiar  occurrence. 
With  respect  to  the  time,  we  certainly  choose  it  purposely; 
for,  not  only  will  the  attention  of  Parliament  be  turned 
towards  this  subject  in  its  next  session,  in  consequence  of 
the  bill  lately  introduced,  but  it  is  at  this  moment  the 
topic  to  which  the  regards  of  legislators  and  politicians  in 
every  part  of  Europe  are  most  eagerly  and  anxiously 
directed.  The  slavery  which  is  almost  everywhere  sought 
to  be  re-established,  by  the  admirers  of  the  dark  ages,  rests 
its  sole  hope  upon  the  destruction  of  the  press  :  while  the 
only  chance  of  placing  the  general  tranquillity  upon  a  sure 
basis,  is  sought  l)y  enlightened  men  all  over  the  world,  in 
a  judicious  extension  of  its  freedom.  The  problem,  then, 
which  thev  are  seeking  to  solve,  is  the  one  which  we   are 
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about  to  investigate,  namely,  to  find  the  quantity  of  liberty, 
and  the  species  of  restraint,  which  will  secure  to  the  press 
the  greatest  amount  of  free  discussion,  consistent  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  community,  and  the  safety  of  private 
character.  Beside,  the  very  circumstance  of  there  being 
so  few  state  trials  coimected  with  the  subject  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  even  if  it  proved  that  no  attacks  were 
now  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  press,  would  form  an  ad- 
ditional inducement  to  undertake  the  inquiry  at  the  present 
time  ;  for  all  great  questions  of  jurisprudence,  and  especially 
of  constitutional  law,  are  most  advantageously  examined  at 
a  distance  from  the  actual  commission  of  the  offences,  or 
the  exercise  or  the  abuse  of  the  powers  to  which  they 
relate.  We  shall  begin  by  stating  precisely  the  most 
material  provisions  of  the  law  of  England,  as  now  carried 
into  practice,  upon  the  subject  of  Discussion^ — under 
which  term  may  be  comprehended  everything  that  can 
give  rise  in  its  abuse  to  any  of  the  offences  known  by  the 
name  of  Libel — that  is,  wTitten  defamation,  whether 
against  the  State  or  against  individuals;  or  of  seditious 
words,  and  slander — that  is,  spoken  defamation  against  the 
State  and  against  individuals. 

The  offence  of  Libel  is  as  well  known  as  any  other  in 
the  law ;  and  those  persons  either  show  much  ignorance, 
or  are  guilty  of  extreme  bad  faith,  who  would  mislead  the 
multitude  into  a  belief  that  the  word  is  a  novelty,  without 
any  known  legal  meaning,  because  it  signifies,  originally 
and  in  its  etymology,  a  little  book.  It  means,  indeed,  no 
such  thing,  and  never  did  ;  for  it  conies  not  from  Libellus, 
but  from  Libellus famosu.%  that  is,  a  defamatory  writing; 
and  from  hence  has  been  derived  libel,  by  one  of  those 
elli])ses  so  frequent  in  all  technical  language.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  robbery  was  no  crime,  or  a 
modern  invention,  because  it  meant  originally  a  "  taking  ;" 
or  that  there  Avas  no  such  thing  as  tyranny,  because  tyrant 
once  meant  king.  Whether  the  offence  in  question  be 
well  defined  in  the  law  is  another  niatter,  and  of  which  we 
arc  soon  to  speak  :  We  onlv  contend  at  present,  that  they 
who  refer  to  its  itvnion,  give  no  sort  of  proof  that  the 
nifliiee  is  unlLnown  to  the  law  of  Eniiiand. 
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•  According  to  that  law,  the  offence  consists  in  publishing 
a  written,  or  printed,  or  painted  composition,  tending  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  by  vilifying  the  Government, 
or  otherwise  exciting  the  subject  to  revolt,  which  may  be 
termed  a  public  libel ;  or  by  traducing  private  character, 
which  is  commonly  termed  a  private  libel ; — but  both 
offences  are  of  the  same  nature  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  are 
punishable  upon  the  same  grounds — namely,  their  tendency 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace. — Such,  at  least,  is  the  strict 
theory  of  the  law  ;  though  we  shall  in  the  sequel  find,  that 
this  principle  is,  like  many  others,  upheld,  and  cited  as  in- 
flexible, when  it  is  of  any  use  in  the  argument  against  im- 
proving our  jurisprudence,  while  it  is  in  practice  constantly 
departed  from ;  as,  indeed,  the  maintenance  of  it  would 
produce  the  most  absurd  consequences. 

Libel,  of  whatever  kind,  then,  is  punishable  as  a  mis- 
demeanour, by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  used  to  be 
punishable  also  with  the  pillory,  until  Mr.  Taylor's  bill 
most  wisely  and  happily  abolished  that  punishment,  except 
in  the  case  of  perjury  ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting,  of 
the  Courts  showing  such  judgment  in  the  infliction  of  it, 
that  the  criminal,  instead  of  enduring  obloquy  or  derision, 
stood  triumphant  amidst  the  universal  plaudits  of  the  mul- 
titude. Still  the  amount  of  fine  or  imprisonment  is  wholly 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  Before  the  devolution, 
there  were  instances  of  ten  years'  imprisonment.  During 
the  last  half  century,  public  libellers  have  been  sentenced 
to  one  year,  eighteen  months,  and  two  years'  confinement, 
in  such  prisons  as  the  Court  thought  proper  to  appoint ; 
for  the  law  allows  the  Judges  to  transport  him  from 
Northumberland  to  Cornwall. 

The  libeller  may  be  put  upon  his  trial,  either  by  in- 
formation ex  officio,  which  the  Crown  lawyers  have  a  right 
to  file  of  their  own  mere  motion  ;  and  upon  filing  which, 
they  may  imprison  or  hold  to  bail,  (by  virtue  of  a  recent 
statute — 48  Geo.  III. — one  of  those  innovations  which 
the  lovers  of  ancient  institutions  never  object  to) — or  by 
criminal  information  obtained  upon  an  application  to  the 
Court  and  after  hearing  both  sides — or  by  indictment  in 
the  ordinary  way.     In   modern   practice,   public  libels  are 
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almost  always  proceeded  against  by  the  first  mode  ;  libels 
against  men  acting  in  a  public  capacity,  or  tending  to 
produce  a  duel,  by  the  second  mode  ;  and  libels  against 
private  individuals  by  the  third  mode.  When  an  ex-ojjicio 
information  is  filed,  no  oath  is  required  ;  the  Crown  officer 
merely  informs  the  Court,  that  the  defendant  has  published 
a  certain  libel ;  and  this  puts  him  upon  his  trial,  which  he 
has,  however,  no  means  of  forcing  on  ;  the  Crown  officer 
may  hang  the  prosecution  over  his  head  for  years  ;  and 
having  done  so,  he  may  at  any  moment  bring  it  to  trial. 
Whether  the  defendant  is  convicted,  or  acquitted,  or  never 
tried  at  all,  he  has  to  pay  the  costs  himself;  it  being  one 
of  the  maxims  most  revered  in  our  law,  that  the  Crown 
neither  receives  nor  pays  costs, — a  maxim,  too,  which  we 
shall  presently  find  deviated  from  in  some  instances,  and 
strained  in  others  beyond  all  resemblance  to  its  original 
signification.  Moreover,  in  all  trials  of  this  description, 
the  Crown  has  another  privilege,  by  no  means  unimportant, 
that  of  being  always  heard  a  second  time  in  reply  to  what- 
ever may  be  urged  for  the  defendant. 

In  whichever  of  these  three  ways  the  proceedings  are 
commenced,  two  points  must  be  made  apparent  to  the 
Jury  before  the  defendant  can  be  lawfully  convicted,  —  the 
act  of  publishing  the  libel, — and  the  malice  of  that  act. 
The  first  is  matter  of  evidence ;  the  second  is  frequently 
shown  by  the  nature  of  the  writing  merely ;  but  it  is  often 
also  proved  by  certain  facts  connected  Avith  the  writing. 
In  every  case,  however,  it  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  fact 
also,  and  within  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Jury — the 
Judge  having  only  the  right  to  give  his  opinion  upon  this, 
as  he  may  upon  every  other  question  of  fact.  Formerly, 
the  law  was  otherwise  ;  and  it  was  held  bv  all  the  Judges, 
that  the  publication  being  proved,  the  malice  was  to  be 
gathered  from  the  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  writing,  not 
by  the  Jury,  but  by  the  Judge  ;  in  other  words,  that,  in 
this  ofience  alone,  the  motive — the  riialus  animus — the 
(luilt  of  the  defendant,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  of  fact ; 
and  that  if  he  is  charged  with  publishing  a  libel,  the  pro- 
secutor has  only  to  ])rove  that  he  published  something, 
whether  libellous  or  not.     At  lenath,  this  was  declared  bv 
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the  Legislature  not  to  be  the  law/  or  rather  the  law  was 
altered,  and  rendered  consistent  with  common  sense  in 
this  important  particular. 

If,  then,  the  publication  is  proved,  the  only  question  for 
the  Jury,  is  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  act ;  that  is,  the 
guilt  or  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  But 
how  clear  soever  this  may  be,  the  law  takes  a  very  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  enabling  the  Jury  to  conduct  the  inquiry. 
It  allows  no  question  whatever  to  be  made  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  writing  alleged 
to  be  libellous.  If  the  defendant  has  published,  that  a 
gross  abuse  exists  in  the  management  of  public  aifairs_; 
that  a  minister  has  been  guilty  of  corruption  in  his  office 
— or  that  a  private  individual  has  committed  a  particular 
crime,  the  law  says,  that  the  Jury  must  pronounce  upon 
the  malice  or  the  purity  of  his  assertions,  without  being 
informed  whether  they  are  wholly  true,  or  utterly  false ; 
and  no  proof  is  allowed  to  be  adduced  in  elucidation  of 
this  point.  In  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit,  if  the  publica- 
tion was  made  by  the  servant  generally  employed  in  ma- 
naging the  defendant's  business,  he  is  not  suffered  to  prove 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  act,  but  is  held  responsible  for 
the  criminal  conduct  of  the  agent,  though  he  never  au- 
thorized the  proceeding ;  nay,  though  he  was  beyond  seas 
when  the  writing  was  composed,  and  never  heard  of  its 
contents  until  the  day  of  his  accusation.  The  general 
agency  of  the  servant  is  not  taken  as  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing a  special  authority  in  the  particular  case ;  though  this 
would  be  going  a  step  further  than  th-e  legal  presumption 
does  in  any  other  crime  ;  but  it  is  taken  as  a  presum})tion, 
not  to  be  rebutted  by  any  contrary  evidence  ;  it  is  con- 
clusive in  itself  against  the  defendant,  and  fixes  him  crimi- 
nally with  the  act  of  the  servant. 

AVhen  the  defendant  is  convicted,  the  Court  considers  of 
his  punishment ;  and  there  is  some  doubt  how  far,  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  parties  have  a  right  to  intro- 
duce the  question  of  the  truth  or  falseliood  of  the  libellous 
composition.  That  the  question  cannot  now  be  regularly 
gone    into    by    the   examination   of  witnesses,    and    other 

'  :V2  Geo.  111. 
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judicial  means  of  inquiry,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  also  doubted, 
whether  the  affidavits  in  aggravation  and  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  can  properly  assert  or  deny  the  truth  of  the 
libellous  matter.  There  are  conflicting  dicta  upon  the 
point,  and  even  decisions ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v. 
Draper^  it  was  permitted  ;  in  that  of  tlie  King  v.  Finnerty^ 
it  was  forbidden.  Perhaps  the  real  intention  of  the  law  is, 
that  the  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the  Court,  upon  the 
oaths  of  the  parties,  but  not  made  the  subject  of  a  regular 
investigation.  Thus  much  is  evident,  that  to  exclude 
altogether  the  consideration  of  the  truth  in  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  woidd  be  the  grossest  injustice  that  can  be 
conceived— while,  to  allow  a  complete  examination  of  it, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  excluding  it  in 
the  former  stages  of  the  trial. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  libel,  or  written  de- 
famation. The  criminal  law  of  England  allows  no  prose- 
cution for  spoken  slander,  unless  it  be  seditious ;  and  then 
the  same  rules  apply  to  it  as  to  libel.  AYe  are  now  to 
consider  the  civil  remedy  which  the  law  gives  for  injury 
to  private  character;  and  this  is  the  same  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  injury  be  by  words  or  by  writing.  The  party 
whose  character  is  defamed,  may  bring  his  action,  and 
the  defendant  may  answer  it  by  alleging  that  what  he 
spoke  or  wrote  was  true.  This  plea  of  justification  throws 
the  proof  of  the  truth  upon  the  defendant,  and  precludes 
all  other  considerations  whatsoever ;  so  that  the  plaintiff 
can  recover  no  damages  however  severe  the  injury  he  has 
sustained,  and  however  inexcusable  the  defamation  may 
have  been,  if  the  defendant  can  onlv  show  that  what  he 
uttered  was  true.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  of 
libel  or  slander ;  nor  any  question  whether  the  defendant 
had  a  right  to  ])ublish  the  truths  he  had  spied  out,  or 
betrayed,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world.  Provided  they 
be  truths,  the  law  says  he  had  a  right  to  publish  them — 
at  least  the  plaintiff  has  no  right  to  compensation.  If  they 
were  written,  he  might  indeed  indict  and  bring  the  libeller 
to  punishment;  if  they  were  spoken  he  cannot  punish 
him  at  all;  and  in  neither  case  can  he  recover  damages. 
AVe    must   add,  however,   that   by  slander  or  spoken  de- 
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famation,  the  law  all  along  understands  not  any  charge 
ruinous  to  a  man's  good  name ;  but  only  a  charge  which 
imputes  to  him  some  indictable  offence.  If  by  words 
spoken,  his  reputation  be  injured,  how  gravely  soever, 
without  the  imputation  of  a  crime  technically  the  subject 
of  indictment,  the  traducer  can  neither  be  punished,  nor 
made  to  pay  damages,  be  the  slander  as  false  as  possible, 
by  any  proceeding  known  in  the  English  law ; — and  this 
is  the  second  great  distinction,  taken  in  that  system, 
between  written  and  spoken  calumny.  The  former  is 
punishable — the  latter  not;  the  former  is  both  punishable 
and  actionable,  if  it  tends  in  any  way  to  injure  cha- 
racter; the  latter,  be  its  tendency  ever  so  fatal  to  cha- 
racter, is  neither  punishable  nor  actionable,  unless  it 
imputes  such  a  breach  of  municipal  law  as  is  recognizable 
by  the  penal  code  of  that  law. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  only  material  parts  of 
English  jurisprudence  respecting  the  subject  of  the  present 
inquiry.  One  charge  which  has  been  urged  against  the 
system,  we  are  inclined  to  dismiss  at  once,  as  founded  in 
an  extremely  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  It  has  been 
stated  as  a  great  defect,  that  there  is  no  law  defining  a 
libel ;  or  expounding  what  shall  be  considered  libellous. 
In  no  code,  either  formed  by  successive  acts  of  legislation, 
or  composed  at  once  by  speculative  lawgivers,  was  ever 
such  a  definition  attempted.  The  attempt  would  in  truth 
be  vain.  The  nature  of  the  thing  precludes  all  miiuite 
definition ;  and  a  general  description  is  useless  for  the  end 
in  view.  They  who  have  called  for  such  a  law,  have  been 
misled  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  defining  treasons;'  but 
there  the  great  object  was  to  exclude  a  variety  of  fancied 
crimes  which  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  successive  kings  had 
raised  to  the  degree  of  treasons  :  And  certainly  the  law  in 
question  was  nmch  more  successful  in  its  exclusion  than  in 
its  positive  definition ;  for  it  has  left  one  class  of  treasons 
most  obscurely  defined,  and  has  given  so  erroneous  a  de- 
scription of  the  principal  class,  that  the  intent  alone  is 
stated,    and   the   act  wholly  omitted."     It  has,  no  doubt, 

'  25  Ed.  III. 

^  Thus,  it  is  in  truth  no  treason  h}-  the  statute  to  murder  the 
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been  a  very  common  practice  to  proceed  against  writings 
as  libellous,  which  were  not  so;  but  how  could  any  limita- 
tion be  devised  which  should  prevent  such  proceedings  in 
future  ?  There  are  not  two  or  three  marked  kinds  of 
libel  exceeding  all  the  others  in  frequency  and  importance, 
which  could  be  singled  out  and  made  exclusively  the 
objects  of  penal  sanction,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  trea- 
sons ;  besides  that  such  a  law  supposes  the  question  of 
libellous  or  not,  to  be  once  more  taken  fi-om  the  Jury  and 
transferred  to  the  Judges ;  a  most  dangerous  change, 
unless  the  descriptions  were  so  plain  that  no  doubt  could 
ever  arise  in  the  application  to  particular  cases.  The 
call  for  a  Libel  Law,  after  the  manner  of  the  Treason  Law, 
is  therefore  unworthy  of  attention.  Means  may  be  found 
of  limiting  the  sense  of  the  word  in  practice  as  effectually 
as  is  desirable,  and  preventing  the  prosecution  of  "  any- 
thing that  at  any  time  displeases  anybody,''  as  the  modern 
practice  has  been  alleged  to  have  described  the  offence. 
If  such  a  remedy  can  be  devised,  it  is  obviously  of  no 
importance  in  what  branch  of  the  penal  code  it  is  placed. 
The  danger  arising  from  the  working  of  the  engine,  may 
be  as  effectually  prevented  by  providing  checks  to  the 
actions  of  its  parts,  as  by  altering  their  structure ;  and  it 
may  happen  that  the  alteration  would  be  either  detri- 
mental or  impossible,  while  the  check  may  be  safely  and 
easily  applied. 

From  the  view  already  given  of  the  Libel  Law  of  Eng- 
land, several  deductions  may  be  drawn ;  and  to  these  we 
now  beg  the  reader's  best  attention,  as  they  involve  the 
fundamental  points  of  the  argument  for  a  change  of  that 
law.  We  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  the  exclusion  of  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
libellous  matter  in  all  prosecutions  for  this  offence. 

It  is  manifest,  that  a  statement,  either  against  the  Go- 
vernment, or  an  individual,  may  be  libellous ;  or,  to  use  a 
phrase  which  no  one  can  object  to,  may  be  criminal, 
although  founded  in  truth.     Undoubted  hicts  may  be  in- 

kino-.  Lnt  unly  to  conijiass  his  death  : — and  accordingly  tlic  Regicides 
were  indicted  for  tliis  coinpassing — the  niiuder  itself  being  laid  as 
the  overt  act. 
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volved  in  furious  or  inflammatory  invective.  Some  cases 
may  be  conceived  (though  they  are  exceedingly  rare)  in 
which  a  simple  statement  of  facts  respecting  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  an  oftence  against  the  public  tranquillity ; 
but  innumerable  cases  may  be  put,  in  which  the  publica- 
tion of  the  truth,  without  any  comment,  would  be  an 
offence  against  private  individuals.  Things  disclosed  in 
confidence,  or  discovered  by  corruption,  and  things  con- 
cealed from  motives  of  prudence  or  humanity,  may  be 
maliciously  promulgated,  to  the  infinite  injury  or  utter 
ruin  of  innocent  persons.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  main- 
tained, that  the  law  would  be  erroneous,  if  it  merely 
enacted  that  truth  might  be  a  libel :  and  only  refused  to  all 
men  the  unbounded  license  of  publishing  whatever  is  true. 
But  it  goes  a  great  deal  farther;  it  says,  not  that  the 
truth  of  the  statement  shall  be  no  justification  in  itself, 
but  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  is  in  all  cases  wholly  im- 
material to  the  question  of  malicious  or  innocent  inten- 
tion ;  that  it  shall  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Jury,  who  must  proceed  to  pronounce  upon  the 
motives  of  the  publisher,  and,  generally,  upon  the  guilt  or 
purity  of  the  act  of  publication,  without  once  inquiring 
whether  the  thing  published  be  strictly  true  or  utterly 
false.  Now,  instead  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  being  in 
every  instance  foreign  to  the  question  of  guilt,  which  the 
law  presumes  it  to  be,  the  cases  are  extremely  few,  if 
indeed  there  be  any  at  all,  in  which  the  question  of  guilty 
or  not  guilty  is  not  materially  connected  with  the  question 
of  true  or  false,  always  supposing  the  composition  to  bear 
reference  to  a  matter  of  fact.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  put 
a  case  in  which  the  falsehood  of  a  statement,  injurious  in 
its  nature,  whether  to  Government  or  individuals,  would 
not  at  once  be  decisive  of  a  malicious  intent.  If  so,  the 
Jury,  when  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  a  yniblication, 
without  any  evidence  either  of  its  truth  or  falsehood,  are 
placed  in  a  very  extraordinary  predicament.  One  means  of 
investigation,  which  might  be  decisive,  is  withdrawn  from 
them ;  that  which  might  be  a  criterion,  and  preclude  all 
further  inquiry,  they  must  not  resort  to:  they  must  not  use 
an  instrument  which  at  least  might  show  them  the  way. 
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But  it  is  said,  that  though  this  instrument,  by  pointing 
in  one  direction,  would  end  all  doubt,  yet,  if  it  does  not 
so  point,  it  decides  nothing ;  that  the  question,  "  true  or 
false,"  answered  one  way,  might  be  decisive,  but,  answered 
the  other  way,  would  leave  the  inquiry  where  it  began. 
For  the  present  we  will  admit  this ;  and  still  we  contend, 
that  it  is  no  reason  against  examining  the  question,  "  true 
or  false ;"  because,  by  examining  that  question,  even  if 
the  result  is  not  decisive,  the  Jury  at  least  assures  itself, 
that  one  decisive  proof  of  guilt  is  wanting;  while  there  is 
always  a  possibility  (which  nothing  but  the  actual  inquiry 
can  destroy)  that  the  result  of  the  examination  may  be 
decisive.  And  it  is  unquestionable,  that  all  human  in- 
vestigations are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  such  methods  as 
this;  methods  which  are  seldom  so  complete,  as  in  every 
instance  to  give  a  certain  and  immediate  result,  but  more 
frequently  afford  the  chance  of  an  immediate  result ;  that 
is  to  say,  give  the  result,  if  it  lies  in  one  direction,  and  if 
not,  leave  us  to  pursue  the  inquiry  by  other  means — only 
that  the  trial  has  shown  us  in  what  quarter  we  are  not 
to  seek  it.  All  investigations  of  a  scientific  nature,  with- 
out exception,  are  conducted  in  this  manner — from  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  up  to  the  most  abstruse  pro- 
blems of  modern  analysis.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  know 
what  proportion  two  quantities  bear  to  each  other,  or  to 
what  class  a  figure  belongs,  we  often  consider  what  would 
be  the  consequence,  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  or  if  the 
figure  belong  to  a  particular  species:  If  we  find  that  this 
consequence  holds  true  in  the  case  before  us,  the  question 
is  solved ;  if  not  we  nuist  try  some  other  proportion,  or 
some  other  species.  So  when  a  chemist  would  ascertain 
the  nature  of  a  substance,  he  uses  a  test,  which,  if  a  certain 
matter  be  present,  will  show  it ;  but  if  that  matter  is  not 
present,  the  test  cannot  tell  him  what  really  is  there.  Yet 
he  would  hold  any  one  very  cheap  who  should  say  the 
test  was  useless,  and  that  he  wasted  his  time  in  applying 
it;  because,  in  the  possible  event  of  the  matter  not  being 
present,  he  cannot  from  that  test  learn  what  is  present. 
It  is  exactly  in  this  maimer  that  the  question  of  "  true 
and  false"  mav  be  termed  a  test  of  libel  ;   if  the  answer  is 
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"  false,"  the  test  has  proved  decisive,  and  shoM'n  that  libel 
exists  in  the  composition ;  if  the  answer  is  "  true,"  there 
still  may  be  libel,  but  we  must  find  it  by  other  means. 
The  test  would  certainly  be  more  complete,  if  either  result, 
either  answer,  were  conclusive  ;  if  "  false"  showed  that 
there  w^as  libel,  and  "  true"  that  there  was  none  ;  but  its 
not  being  perfect,  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  altogether. 

Again,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  that  the 
truth  is  wholly  immaterial,  the  prosecutor  ought,  in  every 
instance,  to  begin  by  admitting  it.  If  he  Mere  bound  to 
do  so,  there  would  be  more  consistency  in  the  doctrine. 
When  a  party  demurs  in  law,  he  admits  the  facts  ;  he  savs, 
"  be  it  so,  the  statement  is  true,  but  the  inference  is  denied ;" 
and  this  throws  the  argument  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the 
inference.  If  the  truth  is  always  immaterial,  as  we  are 
told,  why  is  n 't  the  prosecutor  obliged,  in  every  case,  to 
say,  "the  truth  of  this  statement  is  undeniable,  but  it  was 
criminal  to  publish  it."  This  would  leave  the  inquiry  to 
be  prosecuted  by  other  criteria.  But,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
the  prosecutor  either  says  the  statement  is  false,  or  he  sa\'s 
nothing  about  the  matter ;  and,  in  either  case,  even  when 
he  asserts  it  to  be  false,  the  jury  must  go  blindly  to  the 
inquirv,  without  any  information  whether  it  be  true  or  false 
in  reality.  In  ])lain  terms,  the  prosecutor  takes  his  chance 
of  their  believing  it  to  be  false,  M'ithout  any  proof;  and  is 
content  to  allege  its  falsehood,  and  not  prove  it,  or  even  to 
abstain  from  the  assertion,  provided  he  may  neither  admit 
its  truth,  nor  give  the  accused  an  opportunity  of  proving 
it;  well  knowing,  that,  if  proved,  it  nmst  needs  make  some 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  inquiring  into 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publication. 

We  are  willing  to  rest  the  argument  here ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  necessarv.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fit  that  we  now 
ask  whether  the  cases  are  not  numerous  in  which  the  truth 
of  the  statement  goes  very  far  to  prove  its  innocence  ? 
Whether  they  are  not  in  sufficient  number  and  importance 
to  make  the  exclusion  of  that  consideration  highly  unjust, 
even  upon  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  many  cases 
where  the  truth  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  innocence  ?  There 
can   hardly  be  imagined  one  case,   however,  in  which  the 
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proof  of  the  facts  being  strictly  true,  would  not  operate  in 
a  certain  degree  favourably  to  the  innocence  of  the  publica- 
tion.  Its  effect  might  often  be  small,  but  hardly  ever  would 
it  be  wholly  insignificant.    At  least  the  cases  are  so  very 
rare,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  absurdity  of  laying  down  a 
general  and  inflexible  rule,  upon  the  view  of  these  cases 
alone.     There  might  be  some  sense  and  consistency  in  say- 
ing, that,  generally  speaking,  the  inquiry  should  be  gone 
into ;  but  that,  as  it  may  happen  to  be  immaterial  in  a  few 
instances,  in  those  it  should  be  shut  out.     But  the  law  says 
no   such  thing.      It  excludes  the  inquiry  in   every  case, 
because,  in  one  or  two  that  may  be  put,  it  would  be  nuga- 
tory.    And  what  is  gained  to  the  few  by  this  injustice  done 
to  the  many  ?    Absolutely  nothing.     The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  a  little  time  or  trouble  is  possibly  saved.    It 
would  be  a  better  reason  for  doing  injustice  in  ninety-nine 
cases,  that  you  thereby  avoided  doing  it  in  the  hundredth 
case.     No   man  indeed  ever  thought  of  proceeding  upon 
such  a  principle  :  But  the  law  in  question  does  a  much  more 
rank  injustice ;   it  does  injustice  in  ninety-nine  cases,   to 
save  a  little  time  or  trouble  in  the  hundredth.     The  very 
worst  that  can   be  said  of  the  inquiry  into  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  statement  prosecuted,  is,  that  it  may  some- 
times be  wholly  superfluous.    Let  us  however  ask,  whether 
there  is,  in  the  law,  any  other  instance  of  strictness  in  ex- 
cluding evidence  at  all  similar  to  the  case  before  us  ?    The 
principle  upon  which  the  question   "  true  or  false"  is  ex- 
cluded, is  this ;  that  no  evidence  must  be  admitted  which 
is  not  conclusive;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  any- 
thing more  unlike  the  principles  of  judicial  inquiry  in  all 
other  cases,  could  not  well  be  imagined.     Every  case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  for  example,  is  of  necessity  made  up 
of  parts,  each  of  which,  taken  singly,  would  be  insignificant, 
or  nearly  so.     Each  piece  of  evidence,  therefore,  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  may  be  quite  indubitable;   and  yet   the 
person  against  whom  it  is  adduced  may  be  not  guilty ;  and 
yet  that,  if  the  evidence  pointed  the  other  way,  he  must  be 
imiocent.     Thus,  it  is  shown  that  he  was  near  the  spot  at 
the  time  the  offence  was  connnitted.     If  the  evidence  was, 
that  he  had  been  far  from  the  spot,  the  question  would  be 
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decided   in  his  favour ;    but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
guilty,  because  he  was  near  the  spot :  Yet  as  this  is  a  cir- 
cumstance pointing  in  the  direction  of  guilt,  it  is  most  pro- 
perly allowed  to  be  proved  on  the  one  side,  and  disproved 
on  the  other.     So  in  civil  cases.     How  many  little  circum- 
stances are  allowed  to  be  inquired  into  in  questions  of 
pedigree,   each  of  which  may  be  proved  with  hardly  any 
material  advancement  of  the  case,  and  disproved  without 
the  very  slightest  detriment  to  it ! — conversations  in  the 
family — old   notes   in  family  Bibles — similar  names  upon 
tombstones,  and  a  variety  of  others.     How  slowly  does  the 
case  proceed  in  questions  of  boundary,  where  evidence  is 
allowed— indeed  it  is  almost  all  that  can  be  relied  upon — 
of  ancient  acts  of  ownership,  each  act  proving  hardly  any- 
thing !    That  the  claimant's  ancestor  had  a  beast  for  some 
little  time  upon  the  disputed  ground,  and  was  not  inter- 
rupted, is  good  evidence ;  if  he  had  kept  it  there  in  spite 
of  interruption,  it  would  have  been  better ;  and  still  more 
satisfactory,  if  he  had  interrupted  successfully  the  ancestor 
of  the  adverse  party.     But  the  law  does  not  reject  even  the 
lowest  and  most  equivocal  of  these  proofs,  merely  because 
it  slightly  aids  the  inquiry,  and  because  it  is  much  less  de- 
cisive than  others  would  have  been.     Its  principle  is,  to 
seek  for  the  best  evidence,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  best 
that  can  be  had.     Why  should  not  the  same  principle  be 
applied  to  the  case  before  us  ?     Why  not  say  to  the  de- 
fendant, You  may  prove  that  all  you  have  published  is 
quite  true,  and  still  you  may  be  guilty  :  nevertheless,  as  the 
proof  may  help  you  a  little — as  it  is  a  step,  though  a  small 
one,  towards  your  acquittal,  it  is  open  to  you.     If  you  fail 
in  proving  it,  you  are  proved  guilty  :  If  you  succeed,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  you  can  complete  the  demonstra- 
tion of  your  innocence,  or  whether  other  means  of  showing 
your  guilt  do  not  remain  ? 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  more  nearly  the  cases 
similar  to  the  one  in  question,  where  the  law  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  recommended.  We  shall  find  that  they  come 
nearer  than  any  assignable  distance. 

If  a  person  is  prosecuted  for  an  assault,  he  is  allowed  to 
give  in  evidence,  not  only  that  he  committed  it  in  self- 
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defence,  but  that  he  did  it  upon  provocation ;  and  he  may 
prove  all  the  particulars  of  the  provocation.  Observe,  that 
no  provocation  justifies  an  assault  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
And  accordingly,  even  in  a  civil  action,  nothing  can  be 
pleaded  short  of  an  actual  assault  by  the  party  complaining, 
though  here,  too,  circumstances  of  provocation  may  always 
be  given  in  evidence  ;  but  in  the  criminal  proceeding,  where 
the  merits  of  the  prosecutor  enter  for  nothing  into  the 
question,  those  circumstances  are  allowed  to  be  proved,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  animu.%  the  malice,  which  is  the 
main  question  for  the  jury.  General  evidence  of  good 
character  is  in  all  criminal  cases  allowed,  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  the  probability  of  guilt,  in  the  particular  instance, 
is  lessened  by  such  proof;  and  it  is  allowed,  even  after  the 
most  precise  evidence  of  guilt  in  that  instance  has  been 
tendered,  and  although  nothing  more  specific  is  offered  to 
rebut  it.  Even  under  such  circumstances,  the  law  does 
not  reject  this  most  slender  presumption,  or  forbid  the  de- 
fendant from  availing  himself  of  it,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  descry  in  what  minute  degree  his  case  is  bettered 
by  it.  In  like  manner,  it  is  permitted  to  show,  generally, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses  knowing  the  defendant,  he 
was  not  a  person  likely  to  have  committed  the  offence. 
There  are  even  instances  where  more  detailed  evidence  of 
this  description  has  been  admitted.  In  Lord  Russell's 
trial.  Dr.  Tillotson  was  examined  to  prove  that  his  habits 
were  moral  and  religious ;  because  it  was  less  likely  that  a 
man  of  this  cast  should  have  committed  treason.  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  was  allowed,  in  1794,  to  give  in  evidence  a 
tract  published  by  him,  twelve  years  before,  upon  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  in  which  there  were  some  loyal  expres- 
sions ;  upon  this  ground,  that  the  charge  now  brought 
against  him  was,  tlie  having  made  parliamentary  reform  a 
cloak  for  treasonable  designs. 

These  instances  carry  us  a  good  way  towards  our  con- 
clusion ;  but  the  law  respecting  libel  itself  brings  us  still 
nearer  :  For  it  appears  that  in  that  law  evidence  is  every- 
thing in  any  way  connected  with  the  act,  exce])t  only  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  its  statements  !  If  an  inflammatory 
passage  is  selected  for  prosecution,  and  read  in  proof,  the 
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most  inviolable  rules  of  evidence  require  that  the  defendant 
may  call  for,  or  give  in  proof,  any  other  passage  of  the  same 
composition.  The  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  the  pas- 
sages kept  back  may  explain  away  those  put  forward ;  and 
so  they  may ;  and  so  they  probably  will,  in  a  number  of 
instances  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  rule: 
Nevertheless  it  might  be  contended,  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  passage  adduced  is  so  manifestly  criminal,  that  no  part 
of  the  context  could  explain  it  away.  For  instance,  suppose 
an  elaborate  and  powerful  exhortation  to  rebellion  in  one 
part  of  a  work ;  and  in  another  part  an  admonition  to 
loyalty,  accompanied  with  an  averment  that  the  inflamma- 
tory passage  was  not  the  author's  opinion.  We  cannot 
imagine  any  one  passage  more  completely  bearing  upon  and 
counteracting  another;  and  yet  clearly  the  production  of 
the  second  leaves  the  publication  of  the  first  still  criminal ; 
it  goes  as  little  towards  the  proof  of  innocence  as  the  truth 
can  be  said  to  go  in  the  most  extreme  case  that  w^e  can  put. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  says  that  both  passages  shall  be  read  ; 
first,  because  how  minute  soever  the  light  throw^n  by  the 
second  upon  the  first,  still  not  a  glimmering  shall  be  ex- 
cluded ;  secondly,  because,  unless  the  defendant  had  the 
power  to  bring  it  forward,  the  jury  never  could  know 
whether  the  first  passage  was  modified  or  explained  at  all, 
or  in  what  way  it  was  modified ;  thirdly,  and  chiefly,  be- 
cause the  rules  of  law  should  be  general,  and  proceed  upon 
the  bulk  of  instances,  and  not  upon  the  exceptions  or  ex- 
treme cases — the  more  especially,  when  the  only  harm  that 
is  done  in  those  instances,  is  (as  in  the  case  of  allowing  the 
truth  to  be  proved)  the  admission  of  evidence,  which  may 
be  useless,  but  can  never  do  any  mischief. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  still  contended,  that  this  rule 
of  evidence  only  provides  for  the  entire  production  of  a 
composition,  part  of  which  is  made  the  subject  of  prosecu- 
tion, there  are  other  cases  in  which  extrinsic  circumstances 
are  allowed  to  be  proved,  though  they  only  help  the 
inquiry  into  the  guilt  of  the  publication,  and  by  no  means 
decide'  the  question  either  way.  The  defendant,  for  in- 
stance, is  allowed  to  show,  that  the  publication  was  in 
answer  to  an  attack  u])on  himself;  although  this  is  no  jus- 
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tification  in  a  civil  action,  nor  of  itself  a  defence  to  the 
prosecution ;  but  it  throws  light  upon  the  intention,  and 
tends  to  disprove  that  animus  injuriandi — that  mens  rea, 
without  which  the  law  holds  no  man  guilty.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  the  libel  was  published  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
defendant's  lawful  private  affairs,  he  may  give  this  in  evi- 
dence. Thus,  he  may  show  that  it  was  written  in  answer 
to  a  letter  asking  the  character  of  the  prosecutor  as  a  ser- 
vant. Yet  no  one  can  deny,  that  a  gross  libel  might  be 
published  in  this  shape.  As  this  case  has  been  actually 
decided,  we  may  observe  how  impossible  it  is  to  maintain 
it  for  law,  and  yet  refuse  evidence  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  alleged  libel ;  for,  suppose  the  defendant  proves  that 
he  gave  the  prosecutor's  character  upon  being  asked,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  prove  the  account  a  true  one, — we  must  either 
say  that  it  is  no  libel  to  blacken  a  man's  character  by  the 
grossest  falsehoods,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, — or  we  must 
say  that  a  true  character  may  be  libellous,  though  given  in 
this  manner,  and  yet  admit  a  proof  of  the  manner  of  giving 
it  to  be  important  in  the  inquiry.  This  is  most  clearly  an 
instance  where  the  circumstances  of  the  publication  are  far 
less  important  to  the  inquiry  than  the  truth  of  the  matters 
published.  Almost  every  circumstance  in  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  the  publication  may  in  like  manner  be  given  in 
evidence  on  either  side.  The  particular  time ;  the  aspect 
of  public  affairs;  the  events  alluded  to  in  the  composition  ; 
the  situation  of  the  persons  mentioned  :  these,  and  similar 
circumstances,  are  generally  stated  in  the  averments  of  the 
information  or  indictment,  and  they  must  be  proved  by  the 
prosecutor,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  contrary  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant.  Yet,  of  themselves,  they  decide 
nothing  as  to  the  guilt ;  they  only  elucidate  the  nature  of 
the  alleged  libel,  and  the  animus  of  the  publisher.  It  has 
been  likewise  solemnly  decided,  that  there  is  nothing  libel- 
lous in  a  publication,  by  a  private  individual,  of  a  parlia- 
mentary paper  charging  the  prosecutor  with  treason.  This 
was  ruled  upon  an  application  for  a  criminal  information  ; 
but,  a  fortiori,  would  evidence  to  this  effect  have  been 
admitted  upon  the  trial.'  In  the  case  of  Ite.v  v.  Creevey, 
'  Eex  r.  Wright,  8  T.  E.  297. 
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evidence  was  to  have  been  given,  that  the  composition  con- 
tained a  correct — that  is,  a  true,  account  of  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  put  off 
the  trial  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  member  of  that 
House,  the  witness  who  was  to  prove  it.  Had  the  evi- 
dence tendered  been  incompetent,  the  motion  would  have 
been  refused ;  but  it  was  entertained,  and  only  waived 
upon  an  admission  by  the  prosecutor  that  the  account  was 
a  true  one.  The  case  afterwards  came  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  who  held,  that  the  account  being  a  correct 
one,  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  but  no  exception  whatever  was  taken  to  the  com- 
petency of  this  as  matter  of  evidence  for  the  Jury  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  argument  proceeded  upon  the  fact  as  admit- 
ted.' It  has,  indeed,  been  solemnly  decided,  that  the 
correctness  of  a  report  given  in  a  newspaper,  of  what 
passed  in  a  court  of  justice,  may  be  given  in  evidence  with- 
out being  pleaded  to  an  action  for  a  libel ;  and  that,  if 
proved,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  action : — a  position  which  is 
perhaps  too  large,  as  laid  down  absolutely  in  that  case  ;^ 
and  which,  accordingly,  received  some  modification,  both 
in  Rex  V.  Creevey  and  in  Stiles  v.  Nokes/  where  it  was 
said,  that  "  a  wanton  publication,  at  a  subsequent  period 
of  a  trial,  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties,"  might  be 
libellous ;  but  the  Court  never  thought  of  refusing,  in  such 
a  case,  the  evidence  that  the  publication  was  correct :  The 
wantonness  was  to  be  proved  by  other  considerations — as 
the  time,  the  occasion,  &c. ;  and  the  correctness,  so  far  from 
being  excluded,  was  admitted,  to  throw  upon  the  party 
complaining  the  burthen  of  proving  the  criminality  aliunde. 
In  case  any  doubt  should  remain  of  this  rule  applying  to 
prosecutions  as  well  as  actions,  it  has  been  recognised  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  by  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Rex  v. 
Fisher.^  His  Lordship's  words  are  remarkable,  and  con- 
ceived in  the  true  spirit  of  the  argument  which  we  have 
been  maintaining.  "  Trials  at  law,  f airly  reported,  although 
they  may  occasionally  prove  injurious  to  individuals,  have 

'  Lane.  Ass.  Spring  1813,  cor.  Leblanc  J.  &  in  B.  R.  vid.  M.  &c, 

^  Currie  r.  Walter,  1  Bos.  &  rnll.  525. 

«  7  East.  50-i.  '  2  L'ampb.  N.  P.  574. 
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been  held  to  be  privileged.  Let  them  continue  so  privi- 
leged. The  benefit  they  produce  is  great  and  permanent ; 
and  the  evil  that  arises  from  them  is  rare  and  incidental." 
These  words  might  seem  to  go  beyond  the  principle  we  are 
supporting ;  but,  of  course,  the  learned  Judge  could  not 
mean  to  say,  that  a  correct  report  of  a  trial  might  not, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  libellous  :  The  dictum, 
however,  and  the  admission  of  the  evidence  to  which  it 
refers,  clearly  show,  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  is 
always  competent  to  go  into  the  question,  whether  the  com- 
position gives  a  true  account  of  a  judicial  proceeding;  and 
that,  if  the  affirmative  is  proved,  the  malice  of  the  publica- 
tion must  then  be  shown  by  the  prosecutor  in  some  other 
way.^ 

We  entreat  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  import 
of  the  instances  wliicli  we  have  just  now  detailed.     They 

'  Tliero  is  a  discrepancy,  unquestionably,  between  the  purpoil  of 
the  language  here  cited  and  the  report,  both  in  Noke^i  v.  Stiles  and 
ilex  V.  Creevey.  The  same  diversity  is  to  Ije  observed  in  the  latter 
case  and  that  of  Currie  v.  Walter,  the  rule  in  Avhich  ceii:ainly  requires 
some  limitation :  and  we  conceive  that  the  observations  in  the  text 
funiish  it.  But  it  is  still  more  diiiicult  to  reconcile  the  oliserva- 
tions  in  Ilex  v.  Creerer/  with  those  made  in  Ilex  \.  Wrljild ;  and  indeed 
the  two  decisions  seem  themselves  at  variance.  See  particularly 
the  argiTuient  of  La"\\a-ence  J.  in  the  latter  case.  It  is  no  answer, 
to  say  that  a  report  of  a  committee  is  a  proceeding  of  the  whole 
House  when  ordered  to  be  printed  /br  the  use  of  the  members,  and  that 
a  speech  is  not  a  proceeding  of  the  House.  The  business  of  the 
House  consists  in  making  and  hearing  speeches  pi-incipally ;  and  a 
speech  made  and  heard,  is  strictly  a  proceeding,  as  much  as  a  report 
of  a  committee.  The  printing  of  the  report,  it  must  be  remendiered, 
was  the  act  of  an  unauthorized  individual.  To  print  the  speech 
was  as  much  the  publication  of  a  proceeding,  as  to  print  the  i  eport ; 
and,  strictly  speaking,  both  publications  were  equally  irregular, 
and,  with  reference  to  the  House,  equally  a  breach  of  its  privileges. 
There  are  innumeralde  resolutions  to  this  effect  in  the  Journals. 
See  particularly  Cr/m.  Joum.  13  April,  1738,  Avhere  the  publicatiLin 
of  the  proceedings  of  any  committee  is  expressly  prohibited.  It 
may  further  be  reckoned  an  inconsistency  between  Rex  v.  ('rer-ir// 
and  Ilex  v.  Fisher,  and  indeed  Currie  v.  ]\aHet-.  that  the  HciUse  of 
Commons  is  ])articularly  spuken  of  as  a  court  of  judicature,  both  by 
Lord  Coke,  4  Just.  23.  who  cites  (I  I/en.  8,  r.  IG,  to  show  tliat  the 
clcik's  book  is  a  rccoi'd ;  and  mure  distinctly  l>y  one  of  the  le;iru(_d 
-Judges  who  decided  Jlex  v.  (^reetvi/ — eide  Burddt  v.  Abhut,  14  East. 
158,  i»rr  liaijl-ij  J. 
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are  all  examples  of  evidence  being  admitted  in  prosecutions 
for  libel,  to  prove  circumstances  by  no  means  necessarily 
inferring  innocence  or  guilt,  but  merely  tending  to  illus- 
trate this  point ;  circumstances  which  may  be  true,  and  yet 
the  composition  may  be  a  libel,  or  vice  versa  ; — circum- 
stances, in  short,  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
truth  of  the  statements  to  the  matter  at  issue, — with  this 
difference,  that  not  one  of  them,  generally  speaking,  is  half 
so  intimately  connected  with  it.  The  defendant  is  always 
allowed  to  read  other  parts  of  the  composition,  because 
they  may  explain  away  the  libellous  passage, — although 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  no  context  can  explain  it  away. 
He  is  allowed  to  prove  the  writing  which  called  forth  the 
alleged  libel,  and  any  other  circumstances  of  provocation, 
— although  it  is  certain  that  no  provocation  can  justify  a 
libel.  He  is  allowed  to  show  that  the  libel  was  published 
in  answer  to  a  demand  of  information,  —  although  no 
such  occasion  will  justify  the  giving  false  information  of 
an  injurious  nature.  He  is  allowed  to  prove  that  the  pub- 
lication of  a  true  account  of  what  passed  in  Parliament  or 
in  a  court  of  justice, — although  it  is  certain  that  the  libel 
is  not  the  less  oxie  for  having  been  originally  spoken  there ; 
and  moreover,  that  no  man  can  publish  a  parliamentary 
proceeding  without  committing  an  oftence  against  the  law 
of  Parliament,  which  is  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Why 
then  is  such  evidence  allow^ed  ?  It  is  not  necessarily  de- 
cisive of  anything;  it  may  be  all  taken  for  granted  in 
many  cases,  and  yet  the  defendant  may  be  guilty.  The 
prosecutor  may  say,  "  Grant  that  your  composition  gives  a 
true  account  of  the  debate ;  still,  to  publish  it  was  a  libel, 
if  its  tendency  is  injurious  to  character  or  to  the  public 
peace,  whether  it  originally  passed  in  Parliament  or  not." 
Why  is  he  not  heard  to  say  so  ?  Because  the  law  holds, 
that  light  1)1(17/  be  thrown  upon  the  motive,  the  animus  of 
the  publisher,  by  the  production  of  such  evidence ;  and 
that  no  light  ought  to  be  shut  out.  Why,  then,  is  all  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  tl;e  com- 
position peremptorily  excluded  ?  The  reason  given  is 
exactly  that  which  exists  in  all  the  other  cases  ; — it  is  said 
that  those  statements  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  publication 
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may  be  libellous.  But  this  reason  is  listened  to  in  none  of 
those  cases.  It  is  only  allowed  to  operate  where  the  ad- 
vantage of  opening  the  door  to  evidence  is  the  most 
important ;  where  the  harm  done  by  shutting  it  is  the 
greatest ;  where  the  evils,  or  rather  the  risk  of  incon- 
venience from  a  better  practice,  is  the  least  considerable. 

We  desire  to  rest  the  great  question  under  discussion 
upon  the  argument  which  we  have  just  closed.  It  goes 
directly  to  the  merits ;  it  demonstrates,  both  that  the 
investigation  of  the  truth  is  impeded,  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  by  the  rule  of  law — and  that  this  rule  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  analogy,  and  more  especially  with  the 
rest  of  the  Libel  law.  An  example  will  at  once  bring  the 
matter  home  to  the  understanding  of  every  man  of  common 
sense.  He  is  called  upon,  as  a  juror,  to  pronounce  whether 
the  defendant  maliciously  or  innocently  published  that  a 
man's  father  was  hanged ; — can  he  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  his  judgment  w^ould  be  materially  affected  by  being 
informed,  whether  in  fact  the  man  was  hanged,  or  the 
■whole  was  a  pure  invention  ?  The  law,  however,  calls 
upon  him  to  pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  publication,  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
this  information ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  allows 
proof  to  be  adduced  that  the  story  was  told  upon  a 
particular  occasion ;  that  it  was  drawn  forth  by  another 
story  ;  that  it  was  previously  told  by  somebody  in  another 
place.  The  only  thing,  by  no  means  to  be  inquired  into, 
is  its  truth. 

Some  persons  affect  to  see  great  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  community,  and  the  stability  of  the  government,  in  an 
unlimited  discussion  of  public  measures.  But  the  rule  for 
which  we  are  contending,  would  not  remove  all  bounds 
from  the  discussion ;  because  the  defendant  might  still  be 
convicted,  although  he  had  proved  his  facts.  We  are 
willing,  however,  to  admit  that  its  adoption  would  greatly 
extend  those  bounds,  inasmuch  as  rulers  would  be  far  less 
prone  to  order  State  prosecutions.  The  only  check  which 
at  present  represses  such  proceedings,  and  to  which  the 
liberty  of  printing  actually  enjoyed  is  wholly  owing,  is  the 
fear  of  bad   ministers,   lest   their  conduct  should  be   can- 
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vassed,  irregularly  and  indirectly,  on  the  trial.  This  fear, 
indeed,  may  frequently  operate  to  prevent  prosecutions  in 
themselves  just,  because  at  present  the  defendant,  though 
he  can  prove  nothing,  may  insinuate  anything ;  but  were 
proof  allowed,  no  unjust  prosecution  would  be  undertaken  ; 
the  inducement  to  silence  would  be  imperative,  and  the 
limits  of  discussion  greatly  enlarged.  In  truth,  we  might 
go  further,  and  ask  what  danger  can  ever  result  from  the 
most  unlimited  discussion  of  public  measures  ?  In  what 
circumstances  must  a  government  be  which  ought  to  fear 
it?  "My  government,"  said  Cromwell,  "is  not  worth 
preserving  if  it  cannot  stand  against  paper  shot."  The 
sagacious  usurper,  accordingly,  trusted  to  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  and  never  prosecuted  for  libels ;  but  a  good 
government,  founded  upon  free  principles,  and  planted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  blessings  it  conferred  upon 
them,  would  have  far  less  fear  from  paper  shot  than  the 
military  despotism  of  Cromwell,  who,  after  all,  lived  to  feel 
that  the  press  is  the  appointed  scourge  of  evil  rulers,  when 
it  dared  to  tell  him,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the 
people  could  only  enter  upon  the  inheritance  of  their  birth- 
right by  his  death. ^  To  hamper  the  press  may  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  usurper,  or  a  wretched  and  incapable  ruler ; 
a  just  and  lawful  government  may  safely,  and  even  advan- 
tageously, encourage  the  freest  discussion.  The  influence 
of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  secures  them  at  least  an 
attentive  hearing  in  their  own  defience ;  it  insures  them 
also  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the  press.  Even  if  they 
are  in  the  wrong,  they  have  so  many  circumstances  in  their 
favour,  that  it  requires  all  the  native  vigour  of  truth,  aided 
by  time,  to  prevail  against  them.  If  they  are  in  the  right, 
how  much  more  safely  may  they  trust  their  support  to 
reason,  and  rest  satisfied  with  repelling  or  retorting  the 
attack,  by  weapons  of  the  same  kind  ?  What  is  there  so 
very  captivating  in  error — what  so  bewitching  in  excessive 
violence — what  so  attractive  in  gross  and  palpable  injustice 
— as  to  make  those  tremble,  who  stand  firm  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  right  ?     Surely  truth  and  sense  have,  at 

'  This  Avas  the  definition  of  paternal  government  given  in  those 
days. 
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the  least,  an  equal  chance  in  this  contest ;  and  if  the  refu- 
tation of  sophistry  may  be  entrusted  to  arguinent,  the 
exposure  and  condemnation  of  literary  excesses  may  be  left 
to  good  taste,  without  much  fear  of  their  proving  hurtful  to 
any  cause,  but  that  which  they  are  intended  to  befriend. 
The  only  risk  that  just  and  wise  rulers  can  incur  from  dis- 
cussion, is  to  be  found  in  the  consequences  of  its  restric- 
tion. Hamper  it,  and  even  the  best  measures,  the  purest 
systems  of  government,  have  some  reason  to  fear.  No 
rules  of  law  can  prevent  something  of  the  truth  from  get- 
ting out ;  and,  if  a  blunder  is  accidentally  committed,  the 
less  free  the  press  is,  the  more  likely  are  distorted  and  ex- 
aggerated statements  to  prevail.  A  people  kept  in  the 
dark,  are  sure  to  be  easily  disquieted  ;  every  breath  makes 
them  start ;  all  objects  appear  in  false  shapes  ;  anxiety  and 
alarm  spread  rapidly  without  a  cause ;  and  a  government, 
whose  conduct  might  bear  the  broadest  glare  of  day,  may 
be  shaken  by  the  delusions  which  have  sprung  from 
unnecessary  concealment.  There  are  a  few^  supposable 
cases,  in  which  such  a  government  may  have  an  interest  in 
preventing  the  truth  from  being  published  ;  but  they  are 
rare  in  the  extreme,  and  nearly  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
There  can  be  no  case  in  which,  when  the  truth  has  been 
published,  it  can  be  its  interest  to  prevent  it  from  being- 
proved  upon  the  published  trial. 

The  j)resent  law  excluding  such  evidence,  produces  the 
worst  possible  effects,  in  another  and  most  important  point 
of  view.  It  destroys  the  best  protection  which  private 
character  can  have,  and  greatly  promotes  the  abuse  or 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  in  the  only  quarter  in  which  it 
is  to  be  dreaded — its  inroads  upon  the  comfort  of  individuals. 
A  very  little  attention  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  law  in 
question,  will  evince  the  truth  of  this  position.  When  a 
man's  character  is  attacked  by  a  libel,  the  law^  gives  him 
two  modes  of  proceeding.  He  may  bring  his  action  of 
damages  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained ;  or  he  may  pro- 
secute criminallv,  for  the  punishment  of  the  traducer. 
Bef()re  proceeding  further,  let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to 
the  distinction  which  is  said  to  exist  technicalh  between 
the  object  of  these  two  proceedings,  and  upon  which  much 
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reasoning  is  grounded  :  The  one  is  called  a  remedy,  and 
the  other  a  punishment ;  the  private  party  is  said  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  former,  but  the  public  only  are  deemed 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  latter.  Theoretically  speaking, 
it  perhaps  is  so  ;  but  the  practice  has  departed  so  widely 
from  the  principle,  that  its  operation  can  now  hardly  be 
traced.  If  the  private  party  has  no  interest  in  the  prose- 
cution, why  is  he  always  the  prosecutor  ?  Strictly,  indeed, 
any  one  else  has  the  same  right  to  prosecute ;  but,  in  fact, 
we  know  that  the  injured  person  alone  institutes  proceed- 
ings ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  nothing  would  be 
more  hopeless  than  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  commenced  by 
a  third  party:  If  the  person  libelled  were  not  brought 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  no  bill  would  be  found ;  or  if^  by 
any  miracle,  the  defendant  were  put  upon  his  trial,  an 
acquittal  would  be  certain.  But  how  is  it  in  applications 
for  a  criminal  information  ?  These  are  as  much  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  as  proceedings  by  indictment;  and 
yet  every  part  of  the  practice  regarding  them  is  founded 
upon  the  analogy  to  cases  of  an  individual  interest.  No 
information  ever  was  granted,  except  upon  the  oath  of  the 
party  complaining,  and  upon  an  application  from  himself, 
or  some  one  authorized  by  connexion  with  him,  to  apply  in 
his  behalf  He  must  come  rectus  in  curia,  and  swear  to 
the  falsehood  of  the  libel,  as  if  he  sought  for  compensation 
in  damages  ;  otherwise  he  is  told  that  the  Court  will  not 
interfere,  but  leave  him  to  the  ordinary  proceeding.  The 
interference  is  thus  termed  extraordinary,  and  is  treated  as 
a  favour  to  the  party  applying  ;  whereas,  if  he  only  applied 
in  behalf  of  the  public,  his  own  merits  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  libel  being  quite 
immaterial  in  criminal  proceedings,  the  information  should 
be  granted  without  any  regard  to  the  matter.  He  is  also 
required  to  waive  his  right  of  action,  which,  if  the  criminal 
proceeding  were  wholly  of  a  public  nature,  and  foreign  to 
his  own  interest,  wTmld  be  the  height  of  injustice.  He  is 
likewise  liable  to  costs  if  he  fails.  But  in  proceedings  by 
indictment,  practically  speaking,  the  prosecutor  is  in  nearly 
the  same  predicament  as  to  waiving  his  action ;  for  if  he 
has    prosecuted    to    conviction,    he    can    never    expect    to 
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recover  more  than  nominal  damages  ;  and,  if  the  defendant 
has  been  acquitted,  no  lawyer  would  strongly  recommend 
going  on  with  the  action  at  all.  He  may  likewise  make 
himself  liable  to  costs,  if  he  prefers  having  the  trial  in  one 
court  at  one  time,  rather  than  another,  although  such  pre- 
ference is,  strictly  speaking,  as  much  for  the  public 
interest,  and  as  little  for  his  own,  as  any  other  part  of  the 
proceeding.  We  can,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in 
viewing  both  the  action  and  prosecution  as  remedies  given 
for  injury  offered  to  character,  not  indeed  both  in  the 
nature  of  compensation  for  a  loss,  but  both  in  the  light  of 
reparation,  vindication,  remedy.  Let  us  see,  then,  in  what 
manner  the  exclusion  of  evidence  operates  upon  this  right 
to  reparation. 

If  an  action  is  brought,  the  party  no  doubt  defies  his 
traducer  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge — and,  so  far,  he 
saves  his  honour.  But  unless  he  is  a  person  of  high  rank, 
or  unless  the  defendant  is  such  a  one,  or  unless  some  high 
names  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  transaction,  he 
obtains  a  very  paltry  sum  by  the  verdict.  In  all  ordinary 
questions  of  this  sort.  Juries  lean  against  heavy  damages ; 
and  only  award  considerable  suras  when  they  are  dazzled 
with  sounding  titles,  or  great  fame  and  notoriety.  A 
private  gentleman  may  think  himself  well  off  if  he  leaves 
the  court  with  a  verdict  sufficient  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  taxed  costs  and  the  real  expenses  of  the 
action ;  he  retires  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  had  his 
character  estimated  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  his 
neighbours  are  informed  that  it  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds.  There  is  something  revolting  in  this  proceeding, 
to  a  person  of  any  delicacy  or  high  sense  of  honour ;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to,  except  when  the 
reason  presently  to  be  given,  renders  it  a  matter  of  hard 
necessity.  Then  how  does  such  an  action  operate  upon 
the  libeller,  even  when  he  pays  considerable  damages  ? 
A  little  of  that  gain  is  wrung  from  him,  which  he  has  been 
making  by  his  infamous  art.  He  has  coined  an  honest 
man's  character  into  money,  and  he  is  made  to  refund  a 
percentage  ;  he  lives  upon  the  destruction  of  his  neighbour's 
reputation,  and  he  is  compelled  to  let  that  neighbour  share 
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in  the  spoils  of  his  own  fame.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  kind  of  proceeding  encourages  the  worst  species  of 
detraction,  that  of  wealthy  and  powerful  persons,  who  lurk 
behind  the  backs  of  desperate  men,  and  set  them  on  to  stab 
the  reputation  of  their  adversaries ; — the  penalty  is  easily 
paid,  and  the  offence  as  safely  repeated. 

Thus,  on  every  account,  a  prosecution,  as  it  is  the  only 
mode  of  inflicting  a  fit  punishment,  is  the  best  mode  of 
seeking  reparation ;  or  rather,  it  would  be  the  best  mode, 
but  for  the  rule  of  law  in  question.  By  virtue  of  that  law, 
however,  it  gives  no  assertion  of  innocence  ;  it  flings  out  no 
defiance  to  the  traducer ;  it  rather  admits  that  the  charge  is 
founded  in  truth.  When  the  man  whose  character  has 
been  attacked,  prosecutes  criminally,  he  is  believed  to  be 
afraid  of  challenging  inquiry ;  he  is  supposed  to  confess,  if 
not  that  all  the  charge  is  true,  yet  that  there  is  a  part  of  it 
founded  on  fact — that  all  is  not  right — that  there  is  some 
rotten  or  tender  point,  which  will  not  bear  probing ;  and, 
in  so  delicate  an  afltiir  as  honour,  we  need  hardly  observe 
that  such  an  idea  is  decisive  against  the  prosecution.  By 
commencing  it,  he  sets  the  example,  if  not  of  giving  up  his 
fame,  at  least  of  breathing  upon  it;  and  that  is  quite 
sufficient.  The  consequence,  in  fact,  is,  that  prosecutions 
are  not  undertaken  ;  that  private  character  is  daily  attacked 
with  perfect  impunity ;  that  professed  calumniators,  who 
gratify  the  malignity  of  their  patrons,  or  pander  for  the 
base  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  drive  their  dishonest  trade 
in  full  security ;  and  that  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness 
is  known  to  pollute  the  press,  in  every  department,  except 
that  in  which  it  would  be  harmless,  at  a  time  when  the 
powers  of  Government  are  exerted  with  the  greatest  rigour 
to  check  every  deviation  from  the  straight  line  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  measures,  where  hardly  any  extravagance 
could  prove  hurtful.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since 
periodical  publications  have  been  carried  on  ujjon  the 
avowed  plan  of  purveying  slander  for  the  prurient  appetite 
of  the  vulgar,  in  whatever  rank  of  life.  Daily  papers  have 
subsisted  upon  the  gains  of  this  sordid  traffic,  for  a  length 
of  time  which  almost  affords  an  antidote  to  their  venom. 
Death   itself  hardly  walks  abroad  more  unceasingly  than 
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the  spirit  of  defamation  goes  its  rounds  in  the  community. 
The  reptiles  that  attend  him  do  not  prey  more  indiscri- 
minately upon  the  noblest  remains,  than  the  vermin  of  the 
press  upon  the  fairest  names.  Nothing  is  so  exalted  as  to 
be  above  their  audacity — nothing  so  sacred  as  to  scare 
their  rapaciousness — nothing  so  humble  and  retired  as  to 
elude  their  incessant  activity.  Not  only  the  public  cha- 
racters of  statesmen,  and  the  private  conduct  of  public  men, 
but  the  secret  actions  of  obscure  and  lowly  individuals,  are 
their  prey.  For  these  they  hunt  the  shade  of  voluntary 
seclusion ;  seize  upon  them  with  the  fary  of  hunger ;  drag 
them  forth  into  the  blaze  of  day ;  and  tear  them  in  pieces, 
to  appease  that  gross  appetite  which  can  never  be  satiated. 

"  ha  natiira  si  malvagia  e  ria 

Che  mai  non  erapie  la  hramnsa  voglia 
E  dopo  "1  pasto  ha  piu  fame  clie  pria."' 

Is  it  that  in  our  times  slander  has  become  more  daring, — 
that  falsehood  has  ceased  to  be  cowardly?  No. — It  is 
because  all  risk  of  punishment  is  at  an  end,  and  the  lying 
calumniator  of  private  worth  is  secured  against  ansAvering 
for  his  offence  by  the  same  law  which  confounds  him  with 
the  pubhsher  of  truth.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  prosecuting; 
— tliere  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  periodical  w^ork  being- 
prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  a  private  party.  We  only 
recollect  one  in  the  course  of  many  years ;  unless,  indeed, 
another  is  to  be  mentioned,  where  the  prosecution  was 
dropt,  because  the  truth  of  the  statement  complained  of 
had,  after  the  bill  was  found,  become  quite  notorious,  by 
proceedings  instituted  in  another  court.  As  long  as  the 
law  stands  upon  its  present  footing,  this  impunity  is  secured 
to  libellers  ;  and  the  trade  of  calumny  must  thrive  without 
restraint.  Now,  as  the  only  way  at  once  to  remove  the 
gross  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  precluding  all  inquiry 
into  the  truth,  to  promote  free  discussion  of  public  measures 
by  disconraging  o])pressive  state  prosecutions,  and  to  pro- 
tect ])rivate  character  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
by  withdrawing  the  obstacles  to  private  prosecutions,  it  is 
proposed  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  any 

'  Dante,  Inf.     This  was  written  at  ]\Iilan;   and  the  qudtation  was 
snggested  l\v  INtdnti,  tlie  great  poet. 
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alleged  libel  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and  to  leave  this  to 
the  Jury,  among  other  things,  without  calling  upon  them 
to  acquit  the  defendant,  because  he  shall  have  proved  his 
statements  to  be  true. 

The  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  last  Ses- 
sion by  Mr,  Brougham,  and  the  further  discussion  of  which 
was  deferred  to  next  year,  proceeds  upon  the  principles 
now  developed.  It  first  takes  away  entirely  the  power  of 
filing  ex-officih  informations  in  cases  of  libel  and  seditious 
w^ords ;  it  next  abolishes  the  power  of  reply,  unless  where 
the  defendant  has  adduced  evidence — thus  placing  Crown 
prosecutions  upon  the  same  footing  with  all  others ;  it 
further  prevents  any  such  trial  from  being  by  Special 
Jury,  unless  both  parties  consent — thus  placing  the  offence 
in  question  upon  the  same  footing  with  all  crimes  of  the 
highest  nature,  namely,  treason  and  felony,  and  with  all 
misdemeanors,  the  proceedings  for  which  do  not  come 
from  the  Crown  Office.  The  bill  proceeds  to  take  away 
the  distinction  between  written  and  spoken  slander;  and 
to  provide  that  the  latter  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  misde- 
meanor. In  the  next  place,  it  allows  the  defendant,  in  all 
prosecutions  for  libel,  or  seditious  or  defamatory  words,  to 
give  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  evidence,  after  due  notice 
to  the  prosecutor ;  but  it  provides  that  the  Jury  may,  not- 
withstanding of  such  proof,  find  the  defendant  guilty — and 
that  the  court,  in  passing  sentence,  may  consider  such 
proof  either  in  aggravation  or  in  mitigation,  and  may  also 
consider  the  giving  notice,  without  offering  evidence,  in 
aggravation.  The  next  provision  is  for  enabling  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  that  the  publication  was  without  his 
privity,  and  the  Jury  to  convict,  notwithstanding  such 
evidence.  It  further  takes  away  the  distinction  between 
words  imputing  an  indictable  offence,  and  words  gene- 
rally defamatory,  declaring  both  to  be  actionable,  and 
thus  removing  also  the  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
written  and  spoken  slander.  Lastly,  it  prohibits  the  truth 
of  the  statement  from  being  pleaded  in  justification  to  an 
action,  whether  for  libel  or  for  words  ;  but  enables  the 
defendant,  upon  due  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  to  give  it  in 
evidence  under  the  general  issue,   and  the  Jury  to  take 

VOL.  111.  N 
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such  evidence  into  their  consideration,  but  to  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  notwithstanding,  if  they  shall  think  fit. 
Such  are  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  omitting  some  matters 
of  technical  arrangement ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
opinions  maintained  above,  it  comes  within  the  description 
given  by  the  preamble,  and  may  be  deemed  a  measure 
"for  the  more  effectually  securing  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  which  hath  been  the  chief  safeguard  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  these  Kealms,  and  for  tlie  better  preventing  of 
abuses  in  exercising  the  said  liberty,  and  in  using  the  pri- 
vilege of  public  discussion,  which,  of  undoubted  right,  be- 
longeth  to  the  subject." 

We  have  now  brought  this  inquiry  to  a  close ;  and  we 
cannot  dismiss  it,  without  remarking,  that  after  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  offered,  there  is  one  short  me- 
thod of  reason  much  more  likely  to  prove  successful  against 
any  change  in  the  law,  how  deeply  soever  it  may  have  its 
foundations  in  sound  reason.  It  is  a  change — an  innova- 
tion— and  that  is  enough.  And  yet  changes,  innovations 
in  the  law,  are  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  nor  ever  ob- 
jected to  when  they  operate  against  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
against  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people.  In  1799  a  new 
law  was  passed,  to  oblige  all  printers  to  furnish  evidence 
against  themselves.  In  1808  a  power  was,  for  the  first 
time,  given  to  the  Crown  lawyers,  of  sending  to  prison,  or 
holding  to  bail,  any  person  against  whom  an  information 
was  filed.  In  1807,  by  a  more  comprehensive  and  far 
wiser  innovation,  the  whole  system  of  civil  proceedings  in 
Scotland  was  altered  by  one  bill;  and  in  1815,  Trial  by 
Jury  in  civil  cases  was  for  the  first  time  introduced,  with 
a  new  tribunal  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  1813,  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  sub- 
verted, and  a  new  court  and  a  new  great  officer  of  justice 
called  into  existence.  The  history  of  the  lievenue  is  the 
story  of  iin'oads  upon  the  Trial  by  Jury,  of  new  powers 
conferred  upon  creatures  of  the  Crown,  of  innovations  upon 
the  old  common-law  ridits  of  the  su])ject,  and  the  esta- 
blished })rac(ice  of  criminal  juris|>rudence.  The  })olitical 
annals  of  the  lu-jt  twenty  ye;irs  have  bceii  filled  with  novel 
acts  of  legislation,  tampering  with  tlio  rights  of  the  people, 
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and  changing  the  order  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice. 
Even  where  no  temporary  or  party  motive  has  prevailed, 
the  Judges  and  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  not  been 
idle  in  the  invention  of  crimes ;  and  one  statute,  passed  in 
1803,  created  somewhere  about  a  dozen  new  felonies,  while 
it  converted  a  felony  into  a  misdemeanor.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  to  set  up  a  cry  about  innovation,  and  meet  solid 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  measure,  with  the  observation 
that  it  is  a  change  of  the  former  law,  seems  a  method  of 
proceeding  hardly  consistent  with  good  faith.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  state  it  at  once  as  an  objection,  that  the  pro- 
jwsed  amendment  of  the  law  is  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject ;  tends  to  promote  free  discussion,  and  to  check 
public  abuses  ;  and  all  this  without  vesting  any  patronage 
in  the  government,  by  the  creation  of  new  places,  or  con- 
ferring additional  powers  upon  the  Judges,  by  extending 
their  discretion.  This  objection  would  be  as  intelligible, 
and  much  more  consistent ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  an 
honest  one.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  content  to  leave  the 
reasonings  contained  in  these  pages  to  the  decision  of  the 
enlightened  cultivators  of  juridical  science,  who  will  never 
be  scared  by  a  mere  clamour  ;  and  we  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  in  confident  expectation,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  these  reasonings  will  produce  a  practical  effect.^ 

'  In  1830  the  Bill  of  1816  was  again  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  Avas  postponed.  Some  years  later  Lord  Campbell 
brought  a  similar  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  Committee 
examined  the  whole  sulyect.  The  result  was  the  passing  of  the  Act 
which  enables  the  defendant  to  give  the  truth  as  evidence  in  all 
prosecutions  for  private  libel,  but  unfi)rtuuately  leaves  the  law  as 
it  before  stood  m  prosecution'^  for  pulilic  libel — although  there  may 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  question  in  private,  none  in  public  libel^ 
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A  New  and   Universal  Solution  of  Kepler's  Problem.      By 
James  Ivohy,  Esq. 

Our  scientific  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cele- 
brated inquiry  to  which  Kepler  was  led,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  law  which  bears  his  name.  Having  proved  that  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  dis- 
tances, he  wished  to  discover  a  method  of  finding  the  true 
place  of  a  planet  at  a  given  time — one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  general  problems  in  astronomy.  By  a  short  and 
easy  process  of  reasoning,  he  reduced  this  question  to  the 
solution  of  a  transcendental  problem  ; — to  draw  from  a 
given  eccentric  point,  in  the  transverse  of  an  ellipse  (or  the 
diameter  of  a  circle)  a  straight  line,  which  shall  cut  the  area 
of  the  curve  in  a  given  ratio ;  or,  in  the  language  of  astro- 
nomers, "  from  the  given  mean  anomaly,  to  find  the  ano- 
maly of  the  eccentric." 

This  most  important  problem  is  evidently  transcend- 
ental *,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  curve  in  question  is  not 
quadrable ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  admitting  that  it  were, 
the  solution  cannot  be  obtained  in  finite  terms.  As  the 
general  question,  for  all  trajectories,  is  of  vast  importance  ; 
and  as  this  paper  contains  a  most  successful  application  of 
the  utmost  resources  of  algebraic  skill  to  the  most  important 
case  of  it,  we  shall  premise  a  few  remarks  upon  the  problem, 
when  enunciated  in  different  cases. 

Let  d~  be  the  given  area  of  any  curve,  which  is  the  tra- 
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jectory  of  a  planet  or  other  body,  or  which  is  to  be  cut  in 
the  given  ratio  of  m  to  n.  Let  x  and  y,  as  usual,  be  the 
abscissa  and  ordinate,  and  c  the  eccentricity  of  the  given 
point,  through  which  the  radius  vector  is  to  be  drawn,  if 
the  equation  is  taken  from  the  centre ;  or,  if  it  is  taken 
from  the  vertex,  let  c  be  the  distance  of  the  given  point 
from  that  vertex,  as  the  focal  distance  in  the  case  of  the 
planets  or  comets  (supposing  the  comets  to  revolve  round 
the  sun  in  parabolas  or  eccentric  ellipses,  having  the  sun  in 
the  focus),  then,  it  may  easily  be  found,  that  the  following 

fluxional  equation  2  f  y  dx  -\-  y  (c  —  x)  = ,  if  resolved 

for  the  case  of  any  given  curve^  gives  a  solution  of  the 
problem  for  that  curve.  Instead  of  f  ydx,  there  must  be 
substituted  the  general  expression  for  the  area  found  by 
integration ;  and  y  must  then  be  expressed  through  the 
whole  equation  in  terms  of  x,  or  x  in  terms  of  y :  There 
will  result  an  equation  to  x,  or  to  y,  which,  when  resolved, 
gives  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  one  or  both  of  two  difficulties 
or  impossibilities  may  occur  in  this  investigation  of  the 
value  of  X.  It  may  be  impossible  to  exhibit  f  ydx  in 
finite  terms  *,  and  it  may  be  impossible,  even  after  finding 
/  y  d  X,  to  resolve  the  equation  that  results  from  substi- 
tuting the  value  of  f  y  d  x  in  the  general  equation  above 
given.  Thus,  if  the  given  curve  is  not  quadrable,  the  equa- 
tion can  never  be  resolved ;  but,  although  the  curve  is 
quadrable,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  equation  can  be 
resolved. 

In  the  case  of  the  circle  and  ellipse,  both  these  difficul- 
ties must  of  course  occur.    The  value  of  f  y  d  x  in  the  circle 

being  J d  x  ^ ax  —  x^,  and  in  the  ellipse      V  a  a'  —  af 

(where  a  and  h  are  the  transverse  and  conjugate),  neither 
of  which  differentials  can  be  integi^ated  in  finite  terms,  the 
general  equations  become  indefinite  or  unintegrable. 

The  lemniscata  (a  curve  of  the  fourth  order)  is  quad- 
rable ;  but  the  resolution  of  our  general  equation  cannot,  in 
this  case,  be  performed  in  finite  terms ;  it  leads  to  an  equa- 
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tion  of  the  sixth  order,  very  complicated  and  difficult.^ 
But,  if  the  given  point  is  in  the  centre  or  punctum  duplex 
of  the  curve,  the  equation  is  a  cubic  one,  wanting  the  second 
terra,  and  of  course,  easily  resolved. 

It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  problem  may  be  resolved, 
in  general,  for  a  curve ;  but  that,  in  one  particular  part  of 
the  axis,  the  solution  becomes  impossible.  As  this  is 
rather  a  singular  circumstance,  we  shall  attend  a  little 
more  minutely  to  it. 

Let  it  be  required  to  resolve  the  problem  for  the  case  of 

comets,  supposing  those  bodies  to  move  in  parabolic  orbits. 

The   general   equation  for   x  becomes  x  ^x  +  3  c  ^x  = 

6         md'  ,.  .  ^ 

,—  X  ;    a   cubic   wantmg    the  second    term,   and 

V  a       7n  -\-  n 

easily  resolved.     But,   in  certain  cases,   viz.  when  e,   the 

distance  of  the  given  point  from  the  vertex,  is  less  than 

3  c?  X  \/  1 — ; 75  the  problem  cannot  be  resolved  : 

^   4a  {m  +  7iy  ^  ' 

for,  in  this  case,   the  cube  of  one-third  of  the  coefficient 

of  X  is  less  than  the  square  of  half  the  last  term,  which  is 

the  well-known  irreducible  case  of  Cardan's  rule.     In  this 

case,  therefore,  the  problem  of  the  comet  is  reduced  to 

infinite  series,  or  to  the  arithmetic  of  sines.     If  the  given 

'  The  equation  is  of  the  following  form,  a  being  the  lemniscata's 
scmidiameter ; — 

+  x'  ' 
+  6c(l  -  a)  or" 

—  6  c  a*  (1  —  a*)  of  in  -\-  n         \  m  +  nj 

+  (3  a*  -  9  c"  o*  (1  +  «*  _  2  a)  ^  ^* 

-f-  G  c  a^  (1  —  a)  a?  \ 
a  cuboctibic  having  all  its  terms  (x'^  -{-  Kx^  -\-  'E  x*  -\-  C  x'^  -f-  D  x^ 
+  E  a?  4-  F  =  0),  in  which  A,  C,  and  E  vanish  when  the  centre  of 
motion  (or  of  the  radii  vectores)  is  in  the  punctum  duplex,  and  then  the 
eqtiation  to  x  is  a,-"  +  V>x*  -\-T>  x*  -\-  Y  =  0,  redncible  to  the  cubic 
z^-\-^z-\-(^  =  0.    So  that  the  problem  is  soluble,  except  when  the 

eccentricity  is  such  that  (  —  J    is  less  than  (  -~  ),  the  irreducible 

case  of  Cardan's  rule. 
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point  is  in  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  that  is,  in  the  })erihehoii, 
the  problem  is  always  resolvable,  being  reduced  to  the 
simple  extraction  of  a  cube  root ;  and  this  is  the  case  of 
comets  which  fall  into  the  sun. 

The  resolvable  case  of  the  lemniscata  is  in  the  same 
circumstances,  as  may  easily  be  seen  by  inspecting  its 
equation. 

In  substituting  for  /'  y  dd\  its  value  in  our  general  equa- 
tion, we  may  either  give  it  in  terms  of  x,  that  is,  of  the 
abscissa ;  or  in  terms  of  x  ?/,  that  is,  ot  the  circuniscribing 
rectangle ;  and  neglect  any  further  substitution.  Thence 
arises  a  different  and  more  elegant  solution  of  the  problem, 
by  the  intersection  of  curve  lines ;  for  we  obtain  an  equa- 
tion to  a  new  curve,  which  cuts  the  former  in  the  point 
required.    Thus,  by  such  a  process  in  the  case  of  the  comet, 

,     .      ,  .  6  in  (F 

we  obtam  the  equation  ?/  = t-—. -— r  to  a  conic 

^  -^        (ni  +  71)  {x  +  3  6') 

2m<F 
hyperbola.     For  brevity's  sake,  put  =  0^  the  equa- 
tion becomes  y  =  ^-—  :    Therefore,  taking  a  point  on 

X  -{-  o  c 

the  axis  at  the  distance  of  3  c  beyond  the  given  vertex  (or 
perihelion),  erect  a  perpendicular,  and  between  the  two 
lines,  as  assymptotes,  describe  the  hyperbola  x  y  =  3  0",  it 
will  cut  the  given  trajectory  in  the  point  required :  If  the 
given  point  is  in  the  perihelion,  then  the  perpendicular 
must  be  raised  at  the  vertex  of  the  parabola. 

The  solution  here  given  by  a  locus,  is  evidently  general, 
and  has  no  impossible  ease.  But  there  are  some  instances 
in  which  such  solutions,  although  ])erha])s  the  only  practi- 
cable ones,  are  nevertheless  attended  with  an  impossible 
case.  Let  us  take  that  of  the  lemniscata.  Instead  of  the 
irresoluble  e(|uation  of  the  sixth  order,  we  obtain,  by  the 
last-mentioned    method,    a   cubic    equation    of  this  form, 

(3  0'  -  2a:')x 

y  — 7. t:, — z\    to    a  curve  or    tiie   third   order, 

3  c  X  —  x"  —  2  a" 

called,  if  we  rightly  remember,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in 
his  '  Eniuwrnt'io  Llncarum  Taiu  Ordlnis^'  a  parahulisin 
of  tht  hyptrhula.     jS'ow,  although  this  is  extremely  simple, 
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in  comparison  of  the  complex  equation  given  by  the  direct 
method  first  mentioned,  it  has  manifestly  one  impossible 

case,  viz.  when  0  is  equal  to  a  x  V— i  or  when  the  given 

o 

area  is  to  two-thirds  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
curve,  cis  m  -\-  n  to  m :  In  this  case,  no  parabolism  of  the 
hyperbola  can  be  drawn,  which  will  intersect  the  given 
curve  in  the  point  required ;  and  this  is  an  impossibility 
affecting  every  possible  value  of  c ;  that  is,  every  position 
of  the  given  point,  in  this  particular  magnitude  of  the  given 
area.  But  this  circumstance  makes  no  difference  on  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  by  the  direct  method.  Thus, 
when  the  eccentricity  vanishes,  or  the  given  point  is  in  the 
punctum  duplex^  the  solution  is  derived  from  a  cubic  equa- 
tion   equally   resolvable  when  0  =  a  \/ Jl  as  when  0  is 

— .  o 

either  <  or  >  a  x  V  — 
^    3 

The  method  of  resolving  this  interesting  problem  by  loci, 
is  the  source  of  an  immense  variety  of  the  most  curious 
propositions  concerning  the  properties  and  mutual  relations 
of  curve  lines ;  and,  more  especially,  leads  us  to  the  dis- 
covery of  various  porisms,  which  we  otherwise  should  never 
have  found  out.  In  order  to  generalize  and  extend  these, 
it  is  necessary  that,  instead  of  considering  merely  the  case 
of  Kepler's  problem,  where  an  area  is  cut  by  a  straight 
line,  we  should  consider  also  the  far  more  difficult  problem 
of  cutting  the  area  of  one  curve  by  another  curve,  in  a 
given  ratio;  and  then  the  problem  may  be  extended  to  the 
section,  not  of  one  curvilinear  area,  but  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  areas,  contained  between  two  given  lines,  or  of  the 
areas  of  all  the  curves  of  a  particular  kind  which  can  be 
drawn  between  those  given  lines.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  the  same  resolution  before  adverted  to,  will  not  apply 
to  those  more  complicated  problems.  But  our  readers  will 
find  a  variety  of  examples  of  this  species  of  proposition  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  1798,'  which  were  investigated  chiefly  in  the 
manner  above  described.     It  is  evident  that  the  application 
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of*  such  problems  to  physics  does  not  proceed  so  far;  for 
we  have  never  yet  discovered  an  example  of  a  central  force 
acting  in  a  curvilinear  direction. 

The  solutions  which  we  have  now  described,  of  Kepler's 
problem,  and  of  several  problems  of  a  more  general  sort, 
are  of  a  theoretical  nature.  They  exhibit  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing by  curve  lines,  or  imaginary  relations  of  known 
quantities,  the  relation  required  of  the  quantities  given ; 
they  rather  vary  the  difficulty,  or  simplify  the  relation, 
than  remove  the  impediments  to  practical  measurement. 
If  it  be  required  to  exhibit  the  anomaly  of  the  eccentric, 
we  may  indeed  adopt  the  solution  given  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton (Pr{?icipia,  lib.  i.  prop.  31,  and  Schol.),  or  that  hinted 
at  by  Kepler  himself.  The  Newtonian  solution  proceeds 
upon  the  description  of  a  cycloid,  and  an  easy  construction, 
by  which  the  point  required  is  found  in  the  intersection  of 
a  straight  line  with  the  given  trajectory.  In  the  volume  of 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1 798,  a  solution  is 
given  more  directly,  by  the  intersection  of  a  species  of  a 
cycloid  of  easy  description  with  the  given  curves,  without 
any  subsequent  construction.  But  these  solutions,  though 
more  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  theory,  are  useless,  when  it 
is  required  to  exhibit  a  value  of  the  ahsd.'<.m  corresponding 
to  the  anomaly  of  the  eccentric,  or  its  supplement,  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  of  this  line  with 
some  known  measure  of  length.  It  becomes  necessary,  in 
this  case,  to  find  a  numerical  value  of  the  quantity  in  ques- 
tion. Now,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  series ;  and  the 
two  great  objects  in  finding  such  a  series  are,  first,  to 
give  one  which  may  be  regulated  by  a  simple  law ;  and, 
secondly,  to  give  one  which  may  converge  rapidly:  so  that 
its  denominators  rapidly  increasing,  the  quantities  may 
soon  become  so  small,  as  not  to  deserve  attention  in  our 
computations. 

The  approximation  given  by  Mr.  Ivcuy  in  the  paper 
now  before  us,  deserves  the  first  place  among  those  of 
which  we  are  in  possession,  whether  we  consider  its  simpli- 
city, universality,  or  accuracy.  The  series  is  of  easy 
management,  ap])lies  to  the  most  eccentric  orbits,  as  well  as 
to  those  approaching  nearer  to  the  circle,  and  to  all  degrees 
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of  eccentricity  in  the  given  point,  the  centre  of  forces.     It 
has  the  benefit,  too,  of  a  most  rapid  convergence. 

He  first  gives  a  very  simple  and  elegant  geometrical 
method  of  approximation,  by  an  application  of  the  rectan- 
gular case  of  the  general  problem  de  inclinationibus  of  the 
ancient  geometers.  But  as  this  is  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  practical  calculator  (for  reasons  before  assigned),  he 
proceeds  next  to  the  algebraic  solution. 

He  begins  with  investigating  the  series  for  the  eccentric 
anomaly  when  the  mean  anomaly  is  a  right  angle.  It  con- 
verges quickly,  and  the  terms  err  alternately,  by  defect  and 
excess,  the  difference  growing  continually  less  and  less. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  a  similar 
series,  found  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  other  cases  of  the 
mean  anomaly.  We  should  in  vain  attempt  to  give  our 
readers  a  more  minute  idea  of  this  solution,  without  a  de- 
tail as  full  as  the  paper  now  before  us.  We  shall  only 
note  an  erratum   that  has  crept   into  the  twelfth  article. 

sin.  0 
After  putting  tan.  A  =  e  x  cos.  cp  —  m  x  sec.  45°,  he  infers 

2 

that  sm.  —  =  tan.  —  x  45  ;  it  should  be  sin.  —  =  tan.  — 

X  sin.  45°. 

Our  author  next  gives  two  examples  of  the  application 
of  his  method  to  geometric  problems,  concerning  the  circle. 
The  one,  is  to  bisect  a  given  semicircular  area  by  a  chord 
from  a  given  point  in  the  circumference.  The  results  of 
the  series  which  he  gives  for  the  eccentric  anomaly  are  as 
follows : — 

Eccent.  anom.  =  47°  4'  (first  value,  and  less  than  the  truth). 
,,  =47°  40'  14"  (second    value,    and    greater 

than  the  truth). 
,,  =47°  39'  12"  (third   value,    and    less  than 

the  truth). 
Our  readers  will,  from  this  example,  perceive  the  excel- 
lence of  the  method ;  for,  whereas  the  first  two  terms  differ 
by  nearly  36',  the  second  and  third  differ  only  by  1'  2";  or, 
in  other  words,  while,  by  the  two  first  trials,  we  come  to  a 
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space  of  above  half  a  degree,  in  some  part  of  which  the 
point  required  is  to  be  found ;  by  the  second  and  third 
trials,  we  obtain  a  space  of  about  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  de- 
gree, in  some  part  of  which  lies  the  result.  By  the  third 
term  of  the  series,  then,  we  obtain  a  solution  not  more 
than  31"  distant  fi*om  the  truth,  and  this  in  circumstances 
the  least  favourable. 

The  other  example  is  a  solution  of  the  problem — "  to 
draw  from  a  point  in  the  circumference  two  chords  which 
shall  trisect  the  circular  area."     Plere  the 

Eccent.  anom.  =  30^  33'  ffirst  value  less). 

, ,  =  304^  4'  11"  (second  greater). 

Euler's  solution  {Analysis,  Inf.  XI.  22)  differs  little 
more  than  30"  from  this  solution,  given  by  our  author's 
second  term. 

This  specimen  will  sufficiently  show  to  our  readers  the 
superior  excellency  of  Mr.  Ivory's  method.  Former 
analysts  have  only  resolved  the  case  wherein  the  eccentri- 
city is  small :  his  solution  extends  to  comets  as  well  as 
planets.  For  the  planets,  his  rules  apply  with  peculiar 
accuracy  and  ease ;  and  his  series  converges  with  extreme 
rapidity ;  so  much  so,  that  we  consider  the  approximation 
of  one  term  sufficient  for  ])ractice.  He  has  given  a  table 
of  the  values  of  the  errors  (or  differences)  for  the  different 
planets  computed  in  this  way.  He  adds  an  exeuiplification 
for  the  famous  comet  of  1682,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
which  reappeared  in  1759.  His  first  approximation  for 
the  anomaly  of  the  eccentric,  reckoned  from  the  aphelion 
(16  days  4  hours  and  44'  from  its  perihelial  passage),  is 
1/3^  51',  and  too  small.  The  second  approximation  is 
173^  54'  36",  exceeding  the  real  eccentric  anomaly  from 
the  perihelion  by  only  a  few  seconds. 

Our  author  concludes  with  showing  hov/  a  remedy  may 
be  discovered  for  the  difficulties,  or  rather  prolixity,  arising 
to  his  computation,  in  the  cases  where  the  perihelion  dis- 
tance is  very  small ;  that  is,  where  the  eccentric  anomaly, 
reckoned  fi*om  the  aphelion,  is  large;  and  he  finds  it,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  parabolic  and  elliptic  ones,  wliich 
coincide  so  ncarlv  in  cascs  of  urcat  ecceiitricitv,  like  these 
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of  the    comets.      We  shall  here  remark  an  erratum  in 

article  1 7,  which  has  crept  into  the  left-hand  side  of  the 

y 
equation:    Instead  of  ?/  +  17  = ,  &c.,  it  should  evidently 

be  7/  +  ^— =,  &c.     The  author  will  excuse  such  minute 
o 

criticism.  We  address  it  to  our  readers,  whom  w^e  wnsh  to 
introduce  to  this  admirable  tract;  and  such  trifles  often 
discourage  young  students  in  the  mathematics.  For  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  mathematical  reading  is  no 
passive  exercise  of  the  mind ;  but  requires  almost  as  much 
labour  as  mathematical  writing. 

The  application  of  our  author's  last  correction,  deduced 
from  the  comparison  of  the  parabolic  and  elliptic  trajec- 
tories, to  the  finding  of  the  heliocentric  })lace,  and  also  the 
heliocentric  distance  (or  radius  vector  of  the  cometic  orbit), 
concludes  this  paper.  We  have  been  the  more  gratified 
by  a  perusal  of  this  last  branch  of  Mr.  Ivory's  inquiry,  be- 
cause the  speculations  had  formerly  occurred  in  a  similar 
form  to  ourselves.  The  introduction  of  the  paraboln, 
which  admits  of  quadrature,  and  of  definite  solution,  so  far 
as  regards  Kepler's  problem,  has  always  appeared  to  us 
the  surest  method  of  rectifying  the  computations  of  the 
heliocentric  places  and  distances  of  comets,  or  of  their 
perihelial  eccentric  anomalies  and  radii  i'ectore-%  during 
the  small  perihelial  part  of  their  trajectories  which  we  are 
permitted  to  contemplate.  In  that  part,  the  eccentric 
ellipse  and  the  parabola  nearly  coincide ;  and,  after  all,  we 
are  not  perfectly  certain  that  those  singular  bodies  do  not 
move  in  orbits  strictly  parabolic. 

A  New  Metliod  of  expressing  the  coefficients  of  the  development 
of  til  e  Algebraic  Formula  (a~  -f-  h'  —  2  ab  cos.  </>)",  by  means 
of  tJte  Perimeters  of  tivo  Ellipses,  tvhen  "  d^enotes  the  Italf 
of  any  odd  number;  together  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  Invest'. gallon  of  a  Fornuda  for  the  rectification  of 
an  arch  of  an  ^Ellipse.     By  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  Perth. 

The  paper  of  ?Jr.  Wallace  w^e  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  attentioii  of  every  reader.  AYe  have  received  the 
highest    o:ratification    from    a   earefiil    ])erusal   of  it ;    and 
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acknowledge  that  we  have  seen  few  inventions  in  this 
favourite  department  of  study,  of  which  we  should  so 
much  desire  to  be  the  authors.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  tract.  The  peculiar  con- 
ciseness and  compactness  of  the  noblest  science,  to  the  grasp 
of  which  the  human  powers  have  aspired,  renders  all  orna- 
ment of  diction  and  superfluous  reasoning  or  explanation 
unknown  in  its  various  branches.  To  enunciate  the 
author's  propositions,  and  to  sketch  a  very  general  view  of 
the  ground  over  which  he  carries  us,  must  be  the  limit  of 
our  exertions  in  a  path  where  all  elucidation  is  rendered 
uimecessary  by  its  own  clearness ;  all  improvement  or 
abridgment  impossible,  by  its  own  solidity  and  shortness. 

Let  a  and  h  denote  the  heliocentric  distances  of  any 
two  planets  from  the  sun,  and  ^  the  angle  of  commuta- 
tion. In  computing  the  effects  of  the  reciprocal  influence 
exerted  by  the  reciprocal  gravitations  of  the  planets  on 
each  other's  motions,  we  are  led  to  an  algebraical  formula 
{c^  4-^^  —  2  ah  COS.  <^)" ;  and  it  is  required  to  develop 
this  expression,  by  resolving  it  into  a  series  of  the  following 
structure:  A  +  B  cos.  ^  +  C  cos.  2  ^  +,  &c.,  proceed- 
ing by  coefficients  D,  E,  F,  &c.  which  are  required,  and 
by  cosines  of  a  regularly  increasing  angle  of  mutation  <\>. 
Now,  the  determining  of  those  coefficients  by  circles  or 
logarithms  (or  of  A  and  B,  after  which  the  rest  are  easily 
found,)  has  hitherto  defied  all  the  resources  of  mathema- 
tical skill ;  and  the  series  used  for  this  purpose  have  been 
found  of  the  most  difficult  management  and  slow  converg- 
ence. Mr.  Wallace  here  presents  us  with  a  solution,  the 
result  of  one  of  those  happy  contrivances,  which,  from 
their  late  invention,  and  admirable  simplicity,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  good  fortune,  did  we  not  in- 
vai'iably  find  that  they  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  only  who  are 
possessed  of  the  powers  unquestionably  required  for  turn- 
ing them  to  good  account.  Mr.  Wallace's  method  consists 
in  resolving  the  series  into  a  fluxionary  form,  and  com- 
paring the  fluxions  with  the  fluxionary  expressions  of 
elliptic  arches.  The  calculus  is  thus  rcdiiced  to  that  of 
the  proportions  between  elliptic  arcs,  and  the  corresponding 
arcs  of  their  circumscribing  circles. 
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Our  author  first  demonstrates,  that  A  and  B  being  found, 
C,  D,  E,  Sec.  may  be  deduced ;  and  he  shows  how  A  and 
B  may  be  so  expressed  as  to  bring  their  evolution  home  to 
the  rectification  of  elliptic  arches. 

He  takes  the  case  of  ?2  =  —  %  the  most  usual  one  in 
physical  astronony  (as  our  readers  well  know)  ;  but  n  may 
be  any  odd  number,  positive  or  negative,  divided  by  two,  as 
—  i  (another  usual  case  in  astronomy)  +  J,  &c.  Then,  let 
TT  =  the  semiperimeter  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is  unity  ; 

e  =  — ;  0  =  angle  of  commutation ;  a  and  b  the  heliocentric 


a 


distances :  he  shows  that  tt  a^  A 


=  /n 


d(() 


(1   -}-  e^  —  2e  cos.  0)i 

and  TT  a^  B  — r-^—7~- ^-     The  fluents  in- 

J  (1    +  e'   -   2  e  COS.  0)  i 

creasing  as  (p  increases  from  zero  to  tt  ;  and  e  being  put 

4  e  .  . 

^,  he  deduces  the  followmg  equation  :  tt  a^  A  = 


(1+0 


1         r.7.. ./,     ..  .„.  .0 


( 1  +  e)  ( 1  _  e)  M  ^  ^  V  ^  ~  ^'  ^^^'  2  ■  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
now  taken,  whose  diameter  is  =  2  ;  and  upon  this,  as  a 
transverse  axis,  an  ellipse  is  described,  whose  eccentricity 
is  =  e.  Xow,  at  this  point  of  the  process  is  perceived  the 
jet  of  our  author's  invention  •,  for  the  circular  arch  being- 
put  =  — ,   the  fluxion  of  the  corresponding  elliptic  arch 

=  —  d  (f)  \/  \  ~  e^  cos."  ^  (which  occurs  in  the  value  found 
for  A),  and  when  0  =  tt,  that  is,  when  the  arch  =  the  semi- 
perimeter,  then   I  d  cp  \/  1  —  e-  cos.  ^  —  =  semiperimeter 

=  E  :  and  bv  resubstitution  A  = ,-x—- r—r  X  — , 

{a  +  0)  {a  —  u)^        -n 

2  '.UtTj       ^    ,  .       .      ^        a  -l> 

the  eccentricity  =   r,  aiid  the  semiconiugate  =  -. 

^        a  4-  //  ^  a  +  b 

2  fi  2  E' 

In  like  manner,  B  is  found  =  -7-  X  A  — r~r^ — TiT  X  ~~» 
'  />  b  {a^  —  6  J      TT 

vol.  III.  o 
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E'  being  the  semiperimeter  of  a  second   ellipse,   and  its 

semiconjugate  =  ^Z . 

Our  author  next  shows  how  the  ellipses  may  be  chosen 
of  any  convenient  eccentricity ;  since,  indeed,  it  is  not  on 
absolute,  but  relative  magnitudes  of  arcs,  that  his  solution 
depends. 

He  now  gives  the  substance  of  his  method  in  plain  and 
simple  practical  rules  for  computation,  which  our  readers 
will  easily  deduce  from  the  preceding  statement.  He  then 
discusses  the  mode  of  finding  a  convenient  rectification  of 
elliptic  arches.  Euler's  series  converges  by  the  powers  of 
the  semiconjugate,  and  answers  for  cases  of  small  eccen- 
tricity :  Mr.  Ivory's,  by  the  diiference  of  the  axes  divided 
by  their  sum ;  and  this  answers  for  considerably  eccentric 
curves.  Our  author  adds  a  new  method,  of  infinite  inge- 
nuity, and  particularly  adapted  to  his  present  purpose, 
from  its  rapid  convergence  in  every  possible  case,  and  from 
its  power  of  expressing  the  ratios  of  the  ellipses  to  their 
circumscribing  circles. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  Appendix,  or  rather  a 
separate  and  valuable  tract,  containing  the  investigation  of 
a  new  formida  for  the  rectification  of  all  elliptic  arches. 
We  shall  only  mention  the  result  of  this  long  and  skilfully 
conducted  analysis. 

Let  the  semitransverse  axis  =  unity ;  e  =  eccentricity  \ 
z  =  any  arch  reckoned  from  the  extremity  of  the  axis ; 
(p  =  the  corresponding  arch  of  the  circumscribing  circle ; 

e  = ;  e"  = ,  ike,  so  on  tor  e   , 

1  +  V  1  -  r  \  +  V  I  -  e'- 

■     ^  sin  2  (h 

c",  &c.     Also  sm.  2  (/>'  = -— ^ : — :  sm.  4  0" 

^        (1  +  e')  V  1  -  e-  sin.  ^'0  ^ 

sin.  4  0 


^    ,  . ,  &c.,  so  on  for  sin.  8  0'": 

(1  +  e")^n  -  e"sm:'2cl)'  ^ 

sin.  IG  0"",  ^'c. ;  e,  e',  e",  &c.  approach  quickly  to  zero,  and 

0,  (j)',  0",  &:c.  to  a  certain  limit  0. 

Let  r  =  (1  +  6')  (1  +  e")   (1  +  e"')    +,    &c. ;    Q  = 

e       e  e'       e  e'  e"         ^  ,   ^        e(\-\-e').      ^     , 

"2  +  -^  4-  — g—  +,  &c.,  and  R  =  ——^ — ^   sm.   2  0' 
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e  e'  (I  +  e')  (\  +  e") 

H rp; SIR.  4  0",  &c. :  then  our  author's 

lb 

proposition  is,  the  arch  or  Z  =  6*  P  (1  —  e  Q)  +  e  K. 

When  0  =  a  quadrant,  0  =  —,  and  E  being  the  elhptic 

quadrant,   E  =  -^  P  (1  —  6  Q),  and  Z  =  —  E  +  e  R. 

Whence  our  author  deduces  Fagnani's  theorem  of  assign- 
able differences,  and  shows  the  application  of  his  formula 
to  the  demonstration  of  various  important  transcendental 
properties  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  formerly  known,  and  to 
the  discovery  of  new  truths  of  the  same  kind.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  numerical  calculation,  which  exemplifies  his 
method  of  rectification,  and  proves  at  once  its  extreme 
accuracy  and  simplicity. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  sincere  ad- 
miration of  this  excellent  performance — excellent  in  every 
respect ;  and,  trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  mathematicians, 
remarkable  for  a  pure,  perspicuous,  and  not  inelegant  style. 
It  is  a  paper,  equal  in  our  opinion,  to  whatever  has  been 
most  admired  of  the  greatest  analysts.  We  remember 
nothing  in  the  works  of  Euler  or  La  Grange  which  belong 
to  a  higher  class  of  excellence  in  this  science. 

Whilst  so  much  remains  vet  to  be  done  for  the  mathe- 
matics  by  all  nations,  and,  to  take  a  more  contracted  view, 
while  so  much  is  wanting  in  this  country  to  render  us  at  all 
fit  for  competition  with  the  mathematicians  of  the  Conti- 
nent, any  such  appearance  of  high  pre-eminence  in  this  line, 
as  we  have  now  been  contemplating,  delights  us — in  a  de- 
gree, we  fear,  to  which  we  are  not  likely  to  be  followed  by 
the  sympathy  of  all  our  readers. 


o  2 
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(January,  1804.) 

Des  Fierres  tombees  du  Ciel,  ou  Lithologie  Atmosj^h&nque,  &c. 
&c.  Par  Joseph  Izarx,  Professeur  de  Physique,  &c.  Paris, 
De  la  Lain,  fils.     x\n  XI.  (1803).     Pp.  427,  8vo. 

This  work  is  a  collection  of  all  the  facts  and  opinions 
which  have  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  world  with 
respect  to  the  very  singular  phenomenon  mentioned  in  the 
title.  M.  Izarn's  share  of  merit  in  the  compilation  is  ex- 
tremely small.  Pie  has  only  transcribed  the  statements  of 
others  upon  the  subject,  from  their  own  words,  when  they 
happened  to  write  in  French,  and  from  French  transla- 
tions, when  the  original  was  either  English  or  German. 
He  has  here  and  there  added  a  few  remarks,  of  little  value  ; 
and  has  given,  at  the  end,  a  theory  of  his  own,  detailed 
with  great  prolixity,  and  fatiguing  affectation  of  accuracv, 
but  in  itself  by  far  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any  that  has 
been  offered,  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 
As  the  labours  of  chemical  inquirers  have  now  greatlv 
augmented  the  many  wonders  of  this  subject,  and  brought 
within  the  range  of  philosophical  discussion,  ideas  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  were  left  to  the  credulous  fancy  of  the  vul- 
gar, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  a  connected 
view  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  procured  upon  this 
very  singular  branch  of  natural  history,  and  a  statement  of 
the  comparative  difficulties  which  incumber  the  different 
theories  founded  upon  that  evidence.  We  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  offer  this  sketch  as  a  substitute  for  i\l. 
Izarn's  work ;  because  we  conceive,  that  something  more 
was  required  of  him,  than  a  mere  transcript  of  the  docu- 
ments which  contain  the  flicts  of  the  case. 

The  histories  of  all  nations,  in  early  times,  abound  with 
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fabulous  accounts  of  natural  phenomena.  Showers  of 
blood  and  of  flesh  ;  battles  of  armed  men  in  the  air  ;  ani- 
mals of  different  descriptions  uttering  articulate  sounds — 
are  a  few  of  the  tales  which  we  meet  with  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  Rome :  and  the  lively  imagination  of  Oriental 
countries  has  infinitely  varied  this  catalogue  of  wonders. 
Of  such  incidents,  however,  it  has  frequently  been  found 
possible  to  give  some  explanation  consistent  with  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature,  after  the  narratives  have  been  freed 
from  the  fictions  M'ith  which  superstition  or  design  had  at 
first  mingled  them.  But  it  is  singular  with  what  uni- 
formity the  notion  of  showers  of  stones  has  prevailed  in 
various  countries,  at  almost  every  period  of  society ;  with 
how  few  additions  from  fancy  the  story  has  been  propa- 
gated ;  and  how  vain  all  attempts  have  proved,  to  account, 
by  natural  causes,  for  the  phenomenon,  with  whatever  mo- 
difications it  may  be  credited.  Accordingly,  philosophers 
have  rejected  the  fact,  and  either  denied  that  stones  did 
fall,  or  aflSrmed,  at  least,  that  if  they  fell  on  one  part  of  the 
earth,  they  were  previously  elevated  from  another.  The 
vulgar  have  as  stedfastly  believed,  that  they  came  from 
beyond  the  planet  on  which  we  live  ;  and  every  day's  ex- 
perience seems  now  to  increase  the  probability,  that  in  this 
instance,  as  in  some  others,  credulity  has  been  more  phi- 
losophical than  scepticism. 

There  are  two  methods  of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of 
those  insulated  masses  which  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.  AVe  may  either  collect,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  external  evidence,  the  testimo- 
nies of  those  persons  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  bodies 
are  situated ;  or  we  may  examine  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances themselves,  and  compare  them  with  the  kinds  of 
matter  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  first  mode  of 
ijivestigation  is  evidently  more  liable  to  error,  and  less 
likely  to  proceed  upon  full  and  satisfactory  data  than  the 
other.  But  if  both  inquiries  lead  to  conclusions  somewhat 
analogous ;  if  both  the  inductions  of  fact  present  us  with 
anomalous  phenomena  of  nearly  the  same  description,  and 
equally  irreducible  to  any  of  the  classes  into  which  all 
other  facts  have  been  arranged,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
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a  discovery  has  been  made — and  the  two  methods  of  de- 
monstration will  be  reciprocally  confirmed. 

I.  The  first  narrative  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
world,  under  circumstances  of  tolerable  accuracy,  is  that  of 
the  celebrated  Gassendi.  He  was  himself  the  eye-witness 
of  what  he  relates.  On  the  27th  of  November,  in  the 
year  1627,  the  sky  being  quite  clear,  he  saw  a  burning 
stone  fall  on  mount  Vaisir,  between  the  towns  of  Guil- 
launies  and  Perne  in  Provence,  It  appeared  to  be  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  was  surrounded  by  a  luminous  circle 
of  colours  like  a  rainbow,  and  its  fall  was  accompanied 
with  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  cannon.  But  Gassendi 
inspected  the  supposed  fallen  stone  still  more  nearly ;  he 
found  that  it  weighed  59  lib.,  was  extremely  hard,  of  a 
dull  metallic  colour,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  common  marble.  Having  only  this 
solitary  instance  to  examine,  he  concluded,  not  unnaturally, 
that  the  mass  came  from  some  neighbouring  mountain, 
which  had  been  in  a  transient  state  of  volcanic  eruption. 

The  celebrated  stone  of  Ensisheim  is  not  proved  to  have 
fallen,  by  testimony  quite  so  satisfactory ;  but  there  are 
several  circumstances  narrated  with  respect  to  it,  which 
the  foregoing  account  of  Gassendi  wants.  Contempo- 
rary writers  all  agree  in  stating  the  general  belief  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  on  the  7th  of  November  1492,  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  a.  m.  a  dreadful  thunder- 
clap was  heard  at  Ensisheim,  and  that  a  child  saw  a  huge 
stone  fall  on  a  field  sov/ed  with  wheat.  It  had  entered 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet-,  it  was  then  removed, 
found  to  weigh  260  lib.,  and  exposed  to  public  view.  The 
defect  in  Gasseudi's  relation  is  here  supplied  ;  for  we  have 
the  nature  of  the  ground  distinctly  described  :  the  natives 
of  the  place  must  have  known  that  in  their  wheat  field  no 
such  stone  had  formerly  existed :  but  the  evidence  of  its 
having  actually  been  observed  to  fall  is  by  no  means  so 
decisive  as  that  of  Gassendi. 

Other  recitals  have  been  given  of  similar  appearances, 
but  by  no  means  so  well  authenticated,  or  so  fully  ex- 
amined, although  somewhat  nearer  our  own  times.  In 
1672,    one    of   the    members    of    the    Abbe   Bourdelot's 
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academy  presented  at  one  of  the  meetings,  a  specimen  of 
two  stones  which  had  lately  fallen  near  Verona  ;  the  one 
weighed  300,  the  other  200  lib.  The  phenomenon,  he 
stated,  had  been  seen  by  three  or  four  hundred  persons. 
The  stones  fell  in  a  sloping  direction,  during  the  night, 
and  in  calm  weather.  They  appeared  to  burn,  fell  with  a 
great  noise,  and  ploughed  up  the  ground.  They  were 
afterwards  taken  from  thence,  and  sent  to  Verona.  This 
account,  it  may  be  observed,  was  published  in  the  same 
year.  Paul  Lucas  the  traveller  relates,  that  when  he  was 
at  Larissa  in  1706,  a  stone  of  72  lib.  weight  fell  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  observed_,  he  says,  to  come  from 
the  north,  with  a  loud  hissing  noise,  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
veloped in  a  small  cloud,  which  exploded  when  the  stone 
fell.      It  smelt  of  sulphur,  and  looked  like  iron  dross. 

M.  De  la  Lande,  in  1756,  published  an  account  of  a 
phenomenon  very  nearly  resembling  the  above,  but  de- 
ficient in  several  points  of  direct  evidence.  His  narrative, 
however,  deserves  our  attention,  because  he  seems  to  have 
been  upon  the  spot,  and  to  have  examined,  w"ith  great  care, 
the  truth  of  the  circumstances  which  he  describes.  In 
September  1753,  during  an  extremely  clear  and  hot  day,, 
a  noise  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pont-de-Vesle, 
resembling  the  discharge  of  artillery.  It  was  so  loud  as  to 
reach  several  leagues  in  all  directions.  At  Liponas,  three 
leagues  from  Font-de-Vesle,  a  hissing  sound  was  remarked  ; 
and  at  this  place,  as  well  as  at  Pont-de-Vesle,  a  blackish 
mass  was  found  to  have  fallen  in  ploughed  ground,  with 
such  a  force  as  to  penetrate  half  a  foot  into  the  soil.  The 
largest  of  these  bodies  weighed  20  lib.  ;  and  they  both  alike 
appeared,  on  the  surface,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  a 
violent  degree  of  heat.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
small  depth  at  which  these  bodies  were  found  in  the 
plonghed  land,  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  they  should  have  existed  there  previously  to  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  To  the  same  purpose,  we  may  remark 
the  complete  resemblance  of  the  two  masses  found  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  each  other. 

In  the  year  1768,  no  less  than  three  stones  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  all  of  which 
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were  said  to  have  fallen  in  different  parts  of  France  ;  one 
in  the  Maine,  another  in  Artois,  and  the  third  in  the 
Cotentin.  These  were  all  externally  of  the  very  same 
appearance  ;  and  Messrs.  Fougeraux,  Cadet,  and  Lavoisier 
drew  up  a  particular  report  upon  the  first  of  them.  They 
state,  that  on  the  18th  of  September  1768,  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  there  was  seen  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Luce,  a  cloud  in  which  a  short  explosion  took  place, 
followed  by  a  hissing  noise,  without  any  flame  ;  that  some 
persons  about  three  leagues  from  Luce,  heard  the  same 
sound,  and,  looking  upwards,  perceived  an  opaque  body 
which  was  describing  a  curve  line  in  the  air,  and  was  about 
to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  green  turf  in  the  neighbouring  high- 
road ;  that  they  immediately  ran  to  this  place,  and  found  a 
kind  of  stone,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  extremely  hot,  and 
about  72  lib.  weight.  This  account  of  the  fact  was  com- 
municated to  the  academicians  by  the  Abbe  Bachelay. 
But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  attached  much  credit  to 
the  whole  circumstances  of  his  narrative ;  for  they  con- 
clude (chiefly  from  several  experiments  made  to  analyze 
it)  that  the  stone  did  not  fall  upon  the  earth,  but  was  there 
before  the  thunder-clap,  and  was  only  heated  and  exposed 
to  view  by  the  stroke  of  the  electric  fluid. 

Of  late  years,  the  attention  of  philosophers  has  been 
more  anxiously  directed  to  this  curious  subject ;  and  more 
accurate  accounts  of  the  supposed  fall  of  stones  have  been 
collected  from  various  quarters.  It  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  the  narrative  which,  of  all  others,  was  supported  by 
the  very  best  and  most  direct  evidence,  was  treated  by 
naturalists  near  the  spot,  with  perverse  incredulity,  until 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  about  ten  years  after  the 
thing  happened,  began  to  operate  some  change  upon  the 
common  opinions  relating  to  such  matters.  We  allude  to 
the  shower  of  stones  which  fell  near  Agen,  24th  July  1790, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night.  First,  a  bright  ball 
of  fire  was  seen  traversing  the  atmosphere  with  great 
rapidity,  and  leaving  behind  it  a  train  of  light  which  lasted 
about  fifty  seconds  ;  a  loud  explosion  was  then  heard,  ac- 
companied with  sparks  which  flew  ofl'  in  all  directions. 
This  was   followed,   after  a  short   interval,   by   a  fall   of 
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stones,  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  at  various 
distances  from  each  other,  and  of  different  sizes ;  the 
greater  number  weighing  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
but  many  a  vast  deal  more.  Some  fell  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  entered  the  ground  :  others  (probably  the  smaller 
ones)  fell  without  any  sound,  and  remained  on  the  surface. 
In  appearance,  they  were  all  alike.  The  shower  did  no 
considerable  damage  ;  but  it  broke  the  tiles  of  some  houses. 
All  this  was  attested  in  a  proces-verbal,  signed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  municipality.  It  was  farther  substantiated 
by  the  testimony  of  above  three  hundred  persons,  inhabitants 
of  the  district ;  and  various  men,  of  more  than  ordinary 
information,  gave  the  very  same  account  to  their  scientific 
correspondents.  One  of  these  (M,  D'Arcet,  son  of  the 
celebrated  chemist  of  that  name)  mentions  two  additional 
circumstances,  of  great  importance,  from  his  own  observation. 
The  stones,  when  they  fell  upon  the  houses,  had  not  the 
sound  of  hard  and  compact  substances,  but  of  matter  in  a 
soft,  half-melted  state ;  and  such  of  them  as  fell  upon 
straws,  adhered  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  separated. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  any 
other  supposition,  than  that  of  the  stones  having  fallen  from 
the  air,  and  in  a  state  of  fusion.  That  they  broke  the 
roofs  of  houses,  and  were  found  above  pieces  of  straw  ad- 
hering to  them,  is  the  clearest  of  all  proofs  of  their  having 
fallen  from  above. 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  pointed  and  specific  than 
this  evidence,  it  yet  derives  great  confirmation  from  the 
similar  accounts  which  have  still  more  recently  been  com- 
municated. On  the  18th  December  1/95,  the  weather 
being  cloudy,  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Captain  Topham's  house,  in  Yorkshire,  heard  a  loud  noise 
in  the  air,  followed  by  a  hissing  sound,  and  afterwards  felt 
a  shock,  as  if  a  heavy  body  had  fallen  to  the  ground  at  a 
little  distance  from  them.  One  of  these,  a  ploughman, 
saw  a  huge  stone  falling  towards  the  earth,  eight  or  nine 
yards  from  the  place  where  he  stood.  It  was  seven  or 
eight  yards  from  the  ground  when  he  first  observed  it.  It 
threw  up  the  mould  on  every  side,  and  buried  itself  twenty- 
one  inches.     This  man,  assisted  by  others  who  were  near 
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the  spot  at  the  same  time,  immediately  raised  the  stone, 
and  found  that  it  weighed  about  56  hb.  These  statements 
have  been  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  people 
who  made  them. 

On  the  17th  March  1798,  a  body,  burning  very  brightly, 
passed  over  the  vicinity  of  Yille  Franche,  on  the  Saone, 
accompanied  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  leaving  a  luminous 
track  behind  it.  It  exploded  with  great  noise,  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  one  of  the  shivers, 
still  luminous,  being  observed  to  fall  in  a  neighbouring 
vineyard,  was  traced.  At  that  spot,  a  stone  above  a  foot  in 
diameter  was  found  to  have  penetrated  about  twenty  inches 
into  the  soil.  It  was  sent  to  M.  Sage,  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, accompanied  by  a  narrative  of  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances, under  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  eye-witness. 

While  these  observations  in  Europe  were  daily  confirm- 
ing the  original  but  long  exploded  idea  of  the  vulgar,  that 
many  of  the  luminous  meteors  observed  in  our  horizon  are 
masses  of  ignited  matter,  an  account  of  a  phenomenon,  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  description,  was  received  from  the  East 
Indies,  vouched  by  authority  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
secure  general  respect.  Mr.  Williams,  a  member  of  the 
Iloyal  Society  of  London,  residing  in  Bengal,  having  heard 
of  an  explosion,  accompanied  by  a  descent  of  stones,  in  the 
province  of  Bahar,  made  all  possible  inquiries  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  phenomenon,  among  the  Europeans  mIio 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot.  lie  learnt,  that  on  the  19th 
December  1798,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  aluminous  meteor, 
like  a  large  ball  of  fire,  was  seen  at  Benares,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  that  it  was  attended  with  a  rumbling, 
loud  noise  ^  and  that,  about  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants 
of  Krakhut^  fourteen  miles  from  ]5enares,  saw  the  light, 
heard  a  loud  thunder-clap,  and,  immediately  after,  heard 
the  noise  of  heavy  bodies  flilling  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Next  morning  the  fields  were  found  to  have  been  turned 
up  in  different  spots,  which  was  easily  perceived,  as  the 
crop  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
ground  :  and  stones  of  different  sizes,  but  apparently  of 
the  same  substances,  were  picked  out  of  the  moist  soil, 
generally  from  a  depth  of  six  inches.     As  the  occurrence 
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took  place  in  the  night,  and  after  the  people  had  retired 
to  rest,  no  one  observed  the  meteor  explode,  or  the  stones 
fall ;  but  the  watchman  of  an  English  gentleman  who 
lived  near  Krakhut,  brought  him  one  next  morning,  which 
he  said  had  fallen  through  the  top  of  his  hut,  and  buried 
itself  in  the  earthen  floor. 

Several  of  the  foregoing  narratives  mention  the  material 
circumstance,  of  damage  done  to  interposed  objects  by  the 
stones  supposed  to  have  fallen  on  the  earth.  In  one 
instance,  still  more  distinct  traces  were  left  of  their  pro- 
gress through  the  air.  During  the  explosion  of  a  meteor, 
on  the  20th  August  1789,  near  Bordeaux,  a  stone,  about 
fifteen  inches  diameter,  broke  through  the  roof  of  a  cottage, 
and  killed  a  herdsman  and  some  cattle.  Part  of  the  stone 
is  now  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Greville,  and  the  rest  in  that 
of  Bordeaux.  It  is  singular  that  this  fact  is  not  mentioned 
by  M.  Izarn,  nor  by  Vauquelin,  although  he  examined  a 
specimen  evidently  taken  from  the  same  stone,  and  received 
R  proces-verhal  of  the  manner  in  which  it  fell.  AVe  take 
the  account  from  Mr.  Greville's  paper  (Phil.  Trans.  1803, 
Part  I.)  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  received  it  from  M.  St. 
Amand,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  Central 
School  of  Agen. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  we  apprehend,  to  deny  very  great 
weight  to  all  these  testimonies  ;  some  of  them  given  by  in- 
telligent eye-witnesses  ;  others  by  people  of  less  information, 
indeed,  but  prepossessed  with  no  theory  ;  all  concurring  in 
their  descriptions,  and  examined  by  various  persons  of  acute- 
ness  and  respectability,  immediately  after  the  phenomena 
had  been  exhibited.  Without  offering  any  farther  remarks, 
then,  upon  this  mass  of  external  evidence,  we  shall  only 
remind  the  reader  of  the  main  points  which  it  seems  satis- 
factorily to  substantiate.  It  proves,  that,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  luminous  meteors  have  been  seen  moving 
through  the  air,  in  a  direction  more  or  less  oblique,  accom- 
panied by  a  noise,  generally  like  the  hissing  of  large  shot, 
followed  by  explosion,  and  the  fall  of  hard,  stony,  or  semi- 
metallic  masses,  in  a  heated  state.  The  hissing  sound,  so 
universally  mentioned;  the  fact  of  stones  being  found, 
unlike  those  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  spots  towards 
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which  the  luminous  body  or  its  fragments  were  seen  to 
move  ;  the  scattering  or  ploughing  up  of  the  soil  at  those 
spots,  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stones ;  the 
concussion  of  the  neighbouring  ground  at  the  time ;  and, 
above  all,  the  impinging  of  the  stones  upon  bodies  some- 
what removed  from  the  earth,  or  lying  loose  upon  its  sur- 
face— are  circumstances  perfectly  well  authenticated  in 
these  reports;  and,  when  taken  together,  are  obviously 
fatal  to  any  theory,  either  of  the  masses  having  previously 
existed  in  the  soil  ready  formed,  and  having  been  disclosed 
by  the  electric  fluid — or  of  their  component  parts  having 
existed  there,  and  having  been  united  and  consolidated  by 
that  fluid. 

I.I.  While  the  internal  evidence  on  this  question,  that 
is,  the  inference  arising  from  an  examination  of  the  stones 
themselves,  agrees  most  harmoniously  with  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  narratives  above  analyzed  force  our  assent, 
and  greatly  strengthens  that  conclusion,  it  also  leads  to  a 
farther  knowledge  of  the  subject,  than  the  mere  external 
evidence  could  of  itself  have  afforded  us. 

The  reports  from  all  those  who  observed  the  meteors, 
and  found  the  stones  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  the  ex- 
plosions, agree  in  describing  those  substances  as  different 
from  all  the  surrounding  bodies,  and  as  presenting,  in  every 
case,  the  same  external  appearance  of  semi-metallic  mat- 
ter, coated  on  the  outside  with  a  thin  black  crust,  and 
bearing  strong  marks  of  recent  fusion.  This  general  re- 
semblance we  should  be  perfectly  entitled  to  infer  from  the 
various  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  even  if  no  more  parti- 
cular observations  had  been  made  by  men  of  science,  to 
whose  inspection  many  of  the  fallen  bodies  were  submitted. 
But  fortunately  a  considerable  number  of  these  singular 
substances  have  been  examined,  with  the  greatest  care,  by 
the  first  chemists  and  naturalists  of  the  age  ;  and  their 
investigations  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  in- 
formation, capable  of  convincing  the  most  scrupulous 
inquirer  that  the  bodies  in  question  have  a  common  origin, 
and  that  we  are  as  yet  wholly  unacqiiainted  with  any  na- 
tural process  which  could  have  formed  them  on  our  globe. 

M.  De  la  Lande  appears  to  have  examined  the  stones 
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which  fell  near  Bourg,  in  the  province  of  Bresse,  1753, 
with  some  attention.  He  remarks  their  external  coating 
of  black  vitrified  matter,  the  metallic  or  pyritical  threads 
interspersed  through  them,  and  more,  particularly  the 
cracks  filled  with  metallic  particles.  His  chemical  analysis 
is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  such  as  it  was,  its 
results,  as  well  as  the  general  observations  of  external  cha- 
racter, corresponded  with  the  inferences  drawn  by  him  from 
a  similar  examination  of  the  stone  which  fell  in  1 750,  near 
Coutances,  in  Normandy,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  from  Bourg. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  three  stones  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  having  fallen  in  different 
parts  of  France  during  the  year  1768,  was  precisely  the 
same.  But  Messrs.  Lavoisier,  &c.,  the  committee  appointed 
to  examine  them,  performed  the  chemical  analysis  with 
much  greater  accuracy  and  fidness  than  M.  De  la  Lande, 
who  was  no  chemist,  had  done.  That  which  fell  in  the 
Maine,  and  was  presented  by  the  Abbe  Bachelay,  under- 
went the  most  careful  process.  It  was  found  to  contain,  of 
sulphur,  Sh  Xter  cent. ;  iron,  30  ;  and  vitrifiable  earth,  55^. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  decomposition 
was  effected  by  means  of  experiments  performed  upon  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  stone,  considered  as  a  homoge- 
neous substance ;  whereas,  it  is  in  fact  a  congeries  of  sub- 
stances which  ought  to  have  been  separately  analyzed. 
This  consideration  will,  in  part  at  least,  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  results 
obtained  by  the  academicians  and  those  of  later  experi- 
mentalists. Messrs.  Lavoisier,  &c.,  also  examined  parti- 
cularly another  stone,  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  different 
part  of  France,  and  obtained  very  nearly  the  same  results. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  it  did  not  give  out  sul- 
phurated hydrogenous  gas  when  acted  upon  by  the  mu- 
riatic acid ;  a  peculiarity  distinctly  observable  in  the  other 
substance. 

The  description  which  Professor  Barthold  gives  of  the 
external  character  of  the  stone  which  fell  near  Ensisheim, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  these  stones,  and  of  the  ores  examined 
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by  M.  De  la  Lande,  The  results  of  this  analysis  are 
somewhat  different ;  but  he  examined  the  whole  heteroge- 
neous compound,  and  not  the  parts  separately.  He  con- 
cluded, that  this  mass  contained  2  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  20 
of  iron,  14  magnesia,  17  alumina,  2  lime,  42  silica.  Mr. 
Howard  has  very  justly  remarked,  that  the  Professor's 
own  account  of  his  experiments  is  at  variance  with  the  idea 
of  lime  being  contained  in  the  substance ;  and  that  he  has 
given  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  alumina.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  from  the  exceptionable  method  of 
analysis  pursued  both  by  Barthold  and  the  academicians, 
the  metallic  particles  were  not  examined  with  sufficient 
precision.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  stones  examined  by 
the  academicians  was  to  that  of  water,  as  3535  to  1000. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  of  Ensisheim,  as  tried  by 
Barthold,  was  3233 ;  that  of  the  stone  examined  by  Gas- 
sendi  (who  saw  it  fall)  was  14,  common  marble  being  11  ; 
and,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  marble  to  that  of  water, 
as  2716  to  1000,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  observed 
by  Gassendi  will  be  to  that  of  water  as  3456  to  1000,  So 
near  a  coincidence  between  observations,  made  at  such  a 
distance  of  time,  upon  these  various  substances,  cannot  fail 
to  strike  us  as  very  remarkable,  and  to  prepare  us  for  that 
fuller  demonstration  of  their  identity,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  labours  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Howard. 

This  excellent  philosopher  has  elucidated  the  subject  of 
our  present  consideration,  by  a  course  of  experiments  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  any  that  the  science  of  che- 
mical analysis  can  boast  of.  He  fortunately  obtained 
specimens  of  the  stones  which  fell  in  several  very  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  at  Benares,  and  in  Yorkshire  (as 
we  have  already  described)  ;  near  Sienna,  and  in  Bohemia, 
according  to  evidence  not  altogether  so  satisfactory  as  that 
upon  Avhich  the  other  narratives  rest. 

He  began  his  inquiries,  very  judiciously,  by  a  minute 
examination  of  the  external  mineralogical  characters  of 
these  four  substances ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  task  he  was 
indebted  to  the  learning  and  expertness  of  the  Count  de 
Bournon.  The  substances  were  found  to  resemble  each 
other  very  closely  in  their  general  appearance,  and  in  the 
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nature  of  their  component  parts.  The  chief  difference 
consisted  in  the  different  proportions  in  which  the  same 
component  parts  were  combined,  so  as  to  form  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  heterogeneous  masses.  Their  specific  gravities 
were  nearly  the  same,  unless  that  the  abundance  of  iron  in 
one  of  the  masses  caused  a  considerable  increase  of  its 
gravity.  It  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  precise 
estimate,  if  we  present,  in  one  view,  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments made  to  measure  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  hitherto  examined.  The  four 
last  in  the  list  were  calculated  by  the  Count  de  Bournon. 
The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  1000, 

That  of  the  Ensisheim  stone  is  -  -  -  3233 

„  GassendiV  „  -  -  .  3456 

„  BachelayV  „  -  -  -  3535 

„  Yorkshire  „  -  -  -  3508 

„  Sienna  „  -  -  -  3418 

„  Benares  „  -  -  -  3352 

„  Bohemia  „  .  -  -  4281 

All  the  stones  examined  by  Count  de  Bournon  and  Mr. 
Howard  were  found  to  consist  of  four  distinct  substances : 
small  metallic  particles  ,*  a  peculiar  mai'tial  pyrites  ;  a  num- 
ber of  globular  and  elliptical  bodies,  also  of  a  peculiar  nature ; 
and  an  earthy  cement  surrounding  the  other  constituent 
parts.  It  was  only  the  stone  from  Benares  that  Mr.  Howard 
could  separate  into  its  constituent  parts,  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, and  in  sufficient  abundance,  for  a  minute  analysis  of 
each.  He  found,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  metallic  par- 
ticles w^as  the  same  in  all ;  they  were  in  each  case  an  alloy 
of  iron  and  nickel.  In  the  pyrites  of  the  Benares  stone, 
nickel  as  well  as  iron  was  detected ;  and  the  easy  decom- 
position of  the  pyrites  by  muriatic  acid,  in  all  the  speci- 
mens, afforded  a  distinguishing  character  of  this  substance. 
The  globules  in  the  Benares  stone  contained  silica,  mag- 
nesia, and  oxides  of  nickel  and  iron;  the  earthy  cement 
consisted  of  the  same  substances,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
proportions.  In  the  other  stones,  these  globules  could  not 
be   easily  separated  from  the   cement  and  pyrites.     Mr. 

'  Found  in  Provence.  *  Found  in  the  Maine. 
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Howard,  therefore,  after  freeing  the  aggregate  as  well  as 
possible  from  the  metallic  particles,  and  several  of  the 
globules,  was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  analyzing  the 
heterogeneous  mass.  Still  the  composition  appeared  won- 
derfully to  agree  with  that  of  the  basis  and  globules  of  the 
Benares  stone ;  as  the  following  Table,  which  we  have  col- 
lected from  Mr.  Howard's  experiments,  and  reduced  to  the 
parts  of  a  hundred,  will  clearly  evince. 


c,         /.         T)  (Globules 

Stone  from  Benares   .  {cement    .      .      . 

Stone  from  Yorkshire.  Basis,  /.  e.  earthy  I 
cement,  with  some  globules  and  the 
pyrites  deprived  of  its  sulphm*  .      .      . ) 

Stone  from  Sienna.     Basis  .      .      .     .      . 

Stone  from  Bohemia.     Basis    .... 


Oxide  of 
Nickel. 


Oxide  of 
Iron. 


2-5 


1'3 


2-7 


34* 
34- 


32- 


34-6 

42-7 


15- 
18- 

24'6 

22 '6 
17-2 


50* 
48- 


50- 


4G-6 

45-4 


About  the  time  that  Mr.  Howard  was  engaged  in  these 
interesting  researches,  and  before  he  had  published  the 
result  of  them,  M.  Vauquelin  happened  also  to  be  occupied 
with  the  very  same  subject.  He  analyzed,  though  by  a 
different  process,  the  Benares  stone,  and  two  others  which 
fell  in  1789  and  1790  in  the  South  of  France.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  agreed  with  those  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  in  every  particular ;  and  we  are 
now  entitled  to  conclude,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the 
stones  which  have  at  different  times  fallen  upon  the  earth, 
in  England,  France^  Italy,  and  the  East  Indies,  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  nature,  consistiiig  of  the  same  simple 
substances  arranged  in  similar  compounds,  nearly  in  the 
the  same  proportions,  and  combined  in  the  same  manner, 
so  as  to  form  heterogeneous  aggregates  whose  general 
resemblance  to  each  other  is  complete.  We  are  further 
warranted  in  another  important  inference,  that  no  other 
bodies  have  as  yet  been  discovered  on  our  globe  which 
contain  the  same  ingredients ;  and,  more  particularlv,  that 
the  analysis  of  these  stones  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a 
species  of  pyrites  not  formerly  known,  nor  anywhere  else 
to  be  found. 

The  general  analogy  between  these  stones  and  the  masses 
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of  native  iron  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  was  too 
striking  to  escape  the  eminent  inquirers  who  have  investi- 
gated this  subject.  They  resemble  each  other  in  their 
external  character,  though  not  by  any  means  so  closely  as 
the  stones ;  but  in  one  circumstance  of  their  chemical 
composition  they  have  a  remarkable  similarity,  both  among 
themselves,  and  towards  the  stony  substances.  M.  Proust, 
a  considerable  time  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Howard's  dis- 
coveries, had  proved  that  the  enormous  mass  of  native  iron 
found  in  South  America,  contained  a  large  portion  of 
nickel  in  its  composition.  Mr.  Howard  was  led  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  analyzing  another  portion  of  this  body ; 
and  he  found  that  the  solitary  masses  discovered  in  Siberia, 
Bohemia,  and  Senegal,  contained  a  mixture  of  the  same 
metal  with  iron,  though  in  various  proportions.  The 
Bohemian  iron  is  an  alloy,  of  which  nickel  forms  eighteen 
parts  in  the  hundred  ;  in  the  Siberian  iron,  it  forms  seven- 
teen ;  and  in  the  Senegal  iron,  five  or  six.  But  what  is 
still  more  striking,  and  tends  to  place  the  similarity  of 
their  origin  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Siberian  mass  is  inter- 
spersed with  cavities,  containing  an  earthy  substance  of 
the  very  same  nature  as  the  earthy  cement  and  globules  of 
the  Benares  stone  ;  nay,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
according  to  Mr.  Howard's  analysis,  are  nearly  alike,  if  we 
except  that  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  considerably 
smaller  in  the  Siberian  earth.  This  curious  fact  excites 
the  strongest  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  the 
Siberian  iron  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  causes  which 
formed  and  projected  the  different  stones  supposed  to  have 
fallen  on  the  earth ;  and,  coupled  with  the  other  details 
of  the  analysis,  it  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the 
masses  of  native  iron,  as  they  are  called,  differ  in  no  re- 
spect from  the  metallic  particles,  or  the  alloy  of  iron  and 
njckel,  which  constitute  one  of  the  four  aggregate  parts  in 
every  stone  hitherto  examined. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  excepting  the  tradition  of  the 
Tartars  respecting  the  fall  of  the  Siberian  iron  from  hea- 
ven, no  external  evidence  has  been  preserved  to  illustrate 
the  origin  of  those  masses  of  native  metal  which  have  been 
analyzed  by  chemists.     A  tolerably  authentic  testimony 
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has,  however,  lately  been  found,  to  prove  the  fall  of  a 
similar  body  in  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  Greville  has  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  (Phil.  Trans.  1803,  Pt.  I.), 
a  very  interesting  document,  translated  from  the  Emperor 
Tchangire's  Memoirs  of  his  own  reign.  The  Prince  relates, 
that  in  the  year  1 620  (of  our  era),  a  violent  explosion  was 
heard  at  a  village  in  the  Punjaub,  and  during  the  noise,  a 
luminous  body  fell  from  above  on  the  earth.  That  the 
amnil  (or  fiscal  officer)  of  the  district  immediately  repaired 
to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  said  to  have  fallen,  and 
having  found  it  to  be  still  hot  and  not  burnt  up,  caused  it 
be  dug  up ;  when  the  heat  increasing,  he  at  last  came  to  a 
lump  of  iron  violently  hot ;  that  this  was  sent  to  court, 
where  the  emperor  had  it  weighed  in  his  presence,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  forged  into  a  sabre,  a  knife,  and  a  dagger ; 
that  the  workmen  reported  that  it  was  not  malleable,  but 
shivered  under  the  stroke ;  and  that  it  required  to  be 
mixed  up  with  one-third  part  of  common  iron,  when  the 
mass  was  found  to  make  excellent  blades.  The  royal  his- 
torian adds,  that  upon  the  incident  of  this  iron  of  lightning 
being  manufactured,  a  poet  presented  him  with  a  distich, 
purporting  tbat,  "  during  his  reign,  the  earth  attained 
order  and  regularity;  that  raw  iron  fell  from  lightning, 
and  was,  by  his  world-subduing  authority,  converted  into  a 
dagger,  a  knife,  and  two  sabres." 

The  exact  resemblance  of  the  occurrence  here  related, 
in  all  its  essential  circumstances,  to  the  accounts  of  fallen 
stones  formerly  detailed,  and  the  particular  observation 
upon  the  unmalleable  nature  of  the  iron,  give,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  very  great  degree  of  credibility  to  the  whole 
narrative,  and  bestow  additional  weight  on  the  inference 
previously  drawn  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  solitarv 
masses  of  native  iron  found  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe,  have  the  same  origin  with  the  stones  analyzed  by 
Vauquelin  and  Howard. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  evidence,  both 
with  respect  to  the  circumstances  in  which  these  singular 
bodies  are  found,  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded, and  the  outward  appearance  and  structure  which 
they    exhibit:    we   are    next   to   consider  the    inferences 
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respecting  their  probable  origin,  which  this  mass  of  in- 
formation may  warrant  us  to  draw. 

Independent  of  the  distinct  negative  which  the  external 
evidence  gives  to  any  such  conclusions,  we  are  fully  en- 
titled to  deny  that  these  bodies  are  formed  in  the  ground 
by  lightning,  or  existed  previously  there,  both  from  their 
exact  resemblance  to  each  other  in  whatever  part  of  the 
earth  they  have  been  found,  and  from  their  containing  sub- 
stances nowhere  else  to  be  met  with.  It  cannot  surely 
be  imagined,  that  exactly  in  those  spots  where  fire,  of 
some  unknown  kind,  precipitated  from  an  exploded  meteor, 
happened  to  fall,  there  should  exist  certain  proportions  of 
iron,  sulphur,  nickel,  magnesia  and  silica,  ready  to  be  united 
by  the  heat  or  electricity.  Still  less  conceivable  is  it,  that 
in  every  such  fall  of  fire,  those  ingredients  should  first 
combine,  by  twos  and  threes,  in  the  very  same  manner,  and 
then  that  the  binary  and  ternary  compounds  should  unite 
in  similar  aggregates.  But,  least  of  all  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  bodies  formed  in  the  earth  should,  upon 
being  dug  up,  be  found  enveloped  in  a  crust  different  from 
the  rest  of  their  substance,  and  bearing  evident  marks 
of  having  undergone  the  action  of  heat  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

^|||The  same  unquestionable  resemblance  which  prevails 
among  all  these  bodies,  and,  still  more,  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  pyrites  which  they  contain,  prove  very  clearly  that 
they  have  not  a  volcanic  origin.  Even  if  such  an  hypo- 
thesis were  liable  to  no  other  objection,  it  would  be  inad- 
missible on  this  ground,  that  we  know  of  no  volcano,  which 
throws  up  so  small  a  portion  of  matter,  and  so  uniformly 
of  the  same  kind.  But  though  we  were  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  this  volcano,  where  must  we  place  it,  that  its 
eruptions  may  extend  from  Bengal  to  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Bohemia ;  nay,  from  Siberia  to  Senegal  and 
South  America  ?  And  if  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  a  series  of  such  volcanoes,  which  are  known  to  us 
only  by  these  peculiar  effects  of  their  eruptions,  do  we  not 
acknowledge  that  we  are  compelled  to  imagine  a  set  of 
causes,  without  any  other  foundation  for  our  belief  in 
them,  than  our  occasion  for  their  assistance  in  explaining 
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the  phenomenon  ?  In  short,  do  we  not  account  for  one 
difficulty,  by  fancying  a  greater  ?  But  if  it  is  alleged  that 
the  stones  come  from  volcanoes  already  known,  we  de- 
mand, what  volcano  exists  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  or 
in  England,  or  in  France,  or  in  Bohemia  ?  And  if  it  is 
said  that  these  bodies  are  projected  by  Hecla,  ^tna, 
Vesuvius,  to  all  manner  of  distances,  we  must  ask,  whe- 
ther this  is  not  explaining  what  is  puzzling,  by  assuming 
what  is  impossible  ?  It  is  surely  much  better  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  recording  the  fact,  and  leaving  it  under  all  its 
difficulties,  than  to  increase  its  wonders  by  the  addition  of 
a  miracle. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  those  who  have 
fancied  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  stones  exist  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  united  by  the  fire  of  a  meteor,  or  by 
the  electric  fluid.  We  have  no  right  to  make  any  such 
hypothesis.  We  have  never  seen  iron,  silica,  nickel,  in 
the  gaseous  state.  These  bodies  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
be  compounds  of  oxygen  and  azote  or  hydrogen.  Sec. ;  but 
as  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think  so.  Besides,  he  who 
amuses  us  with  this  clumsy  and  gratuitous  explication,  will 
probably  account  for  every  other  phenomenon  by  a  similar 
process  of  creation  :  He  may,  with  equal  plausibility,  con- 
ceive the  earth  to  be  formed  by  a  union  of  burnt  gases, 
and  then  cover  it  with  vegetables,  and  people  it  with  living 
creatures,  by  a  few  more  conflagrations  and  explosions. 
Such,  however,  is  the  theory  most  heavily  expounded  by 
M.  Izarn — spun,  with  tiresome  and  unprofitable  industry, 
into  cobwebs,  which  touch  every  fact,  without  catching 
it — and  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  general  logical  positions, 
which  faintly  conceal  the  fundamental  postulate — an  entire 
act  of  creation. 

From  the  whole,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  bodies 
in  question  have  fallen  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
that  they  were  not  projected  by  any  volcanoes,  and  that  we 
have  no  right,  from  the  known  laws  of  nature,  to  suppose 
that  they  were  formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Such  a  negative  conclusion  seems  all  that  we  are, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  entitled  to  draw. 
But  an  hypothesis   may  perhaps  suggest  itself,   unincum- 
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bered  by  any  of  the  foregoing  difficulties,  if  we  attend  to 
the  following  undoubted  truths. 

As  the  attraction  of  gravitation  extends  over  the  whole 
planetary  system,  a  heavy  body,  placed  at  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  is  affected  chiefly  by  two  forces  ;  one  drawing 
it  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  another  drawing  it 
towards  that  of  the  moon.  The  latter  of  these  forces, 
however,  is  beyond  all  comparison  greatest  at  or  near  the 
moon's  surface.  But  as  we  recede  from  the  moon,  and 
approach  to  the  earth,  this  force  decreases,  while  the  other 
augments  ;  and  at  one  point  between  the  two  planets  these 
forces  are  exactly  equal — so  that  a  heavy  body,  placed 
there,  must  remain  at  rest.  If,  therefore,  a  body  is  pro- 
jected from  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  beyond  this  point  of  equal  attraction,  it 
must  necessarily  fall  on  the  earth.  Nor  would  it  require 
a  very  great  impulse  to  throw  the  body  within  the  sphere 
of  the  earth's  superior  attraction.  Supposing  the  line  of 
projection  to  be  that  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  two 
planets,  and  supposing  them  to  remain  at  rest ;  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  on  the  Newtonian  estimation  of  the  moon's 
mass,  that  a  force  of  projection  moving  the  body  12,000 
feet  in  a  second,  would  entirely  detach  it  from  the  moon, 
and  throw  it  upon  the  earth.  This  estimate  of  the  moon's 
mass  is,  however,  now  admitted  to  be  much  greater  than 
the  truth ;  and  upon  M.  De  la  Place's  calculation,  it  has 
been  shown  that  a  force  of  little  more  than  one  half  the 
above  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  A  pro- 
jectile, then,  moving  from  the  moon  with  a  velocity  about 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  would  infal- 
libly reach  the  earth  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
such  forces  are  exerted  by  volcanoes  during  eruptions,  as 
well  as  by  the  production  of  steam,  from  subterranean 
heat.  We  may  easily  imagine  such  cause  of  motion  to 
exist  in  the  moon,  as  well  as  in  the  earth.  Indeed,  several 
observations  have  rendered  the  existence  of  volcanoes 
there  extremely  probable.  In  the  calculation  just  now 
referred  to,  we  may  remark,  that  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  resistance  of  any  medium  in  the  place  where  the 
motion  is  generated.    In  fact^  we  have  every  reason  to 
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believe,  from  optical  considerations,  that  the  moon  has  no 
atmosphere. 

A  body  falling  from  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  after  being 
impelled  by  such  force  as  we  have  been  describing,  would 
not  reach  us  in  less  than  two  days  and  a  half.  It  would 
enter  our  atmosphere  with  a  velocity  of  nearly  25,000  feet 
in  a  second ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  air  increasing  with 
the  velocity,  would  soon  greatly  reduce  it,  and  render  it 
uniform.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  all  the  accounts 
of  fallen  stones  agree  in  attributing  to  the  luminous  bodies 
a  rapid  motion  in  the  air,  and  the  effects  of  a  very  consi- 
derable momentum  to  the  fragments  which  reach  the 
ground.  The  oblique  direction  in  which  they  always  fall, 
must  tend  greatly  to  diminish  their  penetrating  power. 

While  we  are  investigating  the  circumstances  that  ren- 
der this  account  of  the  matter  highly  probable,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  one  consideration,  which  lies  wholly  in  the 
opposite  scale.  The  greater  part  of  these  singular  bodies 
have  first  appeared  in  a  high  state  of  ignition  ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  easy  to  conceive  how  their  passage  through  so 
rare  a  fluid  as  the  atmosphere  could  have  generated  any 
great  degree  of  heat,  with  whatever  rapidity  they  may 
have  moved.  Viewing,  as  we  do,  the  hypothesis  of  their 
lunar  origin  as  by  far  the  most  probable  in  every  other 
respect,  w^e  will  acknowledge  that  this  circumstance  pre- 
vents us  from  adopting  it  with  entire  satisfaction.  And 
while  we  see  so  many  invincible  objections  to  all  the  other 
theories  which  have  been  offered  for  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  we  must  admit  that  the  supposition  least  liable  to 
contradiction  from  the  facts,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  ex- 
ceptionable, on  a  single  ground,  to  warrant  us  in  con- 
cluding with  the  philosophical  remark  of  Yauquelin,  "  Le 
parti  le  plus  sage  qui  nous  reste  a  prendre  dans  cet  etat 
des  choses,  c'est  d'avouer  franchement,  que  nous  ignorons 
entierement  I'origine  de  ces  pierres,  et  les  causes  qui  out 
pu  les  produire." 

If,  however,  a  more  extensive  collection  of  accurate 
observations,  and  a  greater  variety  of  specimens,  shall 
enable  us'  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy,  and  to  push  still 
farther  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  new  substance, 
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a  kiTOwledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  moon  may  be 
the  splendid  reward  of  our  investigations.  And,  while  the 
labours  of  the  astronomer  and  optician  are  introducing  new 
worlds  to  our  notice,  Chemistry  may,  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  wonderfully  augment  our  acquaintance  with 
their  productions  and  arrangement,  as  she  has  already, 
within  a  much  shorter  period,  enlarged  our  ideas  of  the 
planet  which  we  inhabit. 
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The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some  GheTnical  Agencies  of  Elec- 
tricity. By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.,  Sec.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 
Prof.  Chem.  R.  I. 

(From  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1807.     Part  I.) 

It  is  110  small  proof  of  Mr.  Davy's  natural  talents  and 
strength  of  mind,  that  they  have  escaped  unimpaired  from 
the  enervating  influence  of  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and 
indeed  grown  prodigiously  in  that  thick  medium  of  fashion- 
able philosophy.  The  paper  now  before  us  is  by  far  the 
most  important  addition  which  his  labours  have  yet  made 
to  the  stock  of  physical  science ;  it  contains  one  or  two 
discoveries  of  considerable  intrinsic  value,  and  opens  a  field 
of  research  almost  new  and  altogether  unbounded.  He 
has,  since  the  publication  of  it,  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
begun  to  enter  upon  this  field,  and  has  been  rewarded  for 
his  toil  and  ingenuity,  by  the  most  brilliant  discovery  which 
has  adorned  the  annals  of  chemistry  from  the  foundation 
of  the  new  theory  to  the  present  day.  As  soon  as  his  own 
account  of  these  experiments  is  given  to  the  world,  we  shall 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  In  the  meantime, 
it  will  both  prepare  the  way  for  examining  that  discovery, 
and  allay  somewhat  of  the  impatience  which  they,  in  com- 
mon with  ourselves,  cannot  avoid  feeling,  until  the  details 
of  it  are  made  known,  if  we  endeavour  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  substance  and  merits  of  the  present 
communication. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  described  in  this  paper  was 
instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  with  greater  accuracy 
than  had  hitherto  been  attained,  the  sources  of  the  acid 
and  alkali  observed  to  be  produced  when  distilled  water  is 
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submitted  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  fluid.  Mr.  Davy, 
with  several  of  our  best  chemists,  had  ascribed  this  pheno- 
menon to  certain  impurities  in  the  water,  and  ingredients  in 
the  composition  of  the  glass  and  the  conductors ;  a  position 
which  others  of  inferior  note  had  denied.  The  question  is 
now  discussed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  and,  we  may 
say,  completely  set  at  rest.  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow 
the  train  of  the  experiments,  but  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
general  outline  of  them. 

Two  cups,  tubes,  cones,  or  other  vessels  capable  of  con- 
taining water,  and  made  of  various  substances  successively, 
were  connected  together  by  films  of  pure  amianthus  (asbes- 
tus),  and  connected  with  the  positive  and  negative  ends 
respectively  of  the  pile  of  Yolta,  by  means  of  platina  wires. 
The  pile  was  a  strong  one,  generally  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  plates  of  zinc  and  copper, 
six  inches  square,  and  moistened  with  alum,  or  alum  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  water  in  the  vessels  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  this  pile,  after  a  certain  time  be- 
came acid  in  the  positive  vessel,  and  alkaline  in  the  nega- 
tive. When  the  vessels  were  of  glass,  the  alkali  was  much 
greater  in  quantity  (about  twenty  times)  than  when  they 
were  of  agate.  The  same  process,  too,  in  the  latter  case, 
being  repeatedly  tried  with  the  same  cups,  though  the  acid 
continued  to  be  abundantly  produced  on  the  positive  side, 
the  quantity  of  the  alkali  was  diminished  greatly  on  the 
negative  tube.  Still,  however,  some  was  produced ;  and, 
after  several  repetitions  of  the  process,  the  quantity  con- 
tinued stationary,  being  extremely  small^  though  percep- 
tible. It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  suspect  the  water  of 
having  some  alkaline  impurities.  The  process  was  now 
repeated  with  small  vessels  of  pure  gold,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  negative  vessel  had  attained  its  maximum  of 
alkali ;  for  the  action  being  continued  for  fourteen  hours, 
while  the  water  in  the  positive  vessel  became  constantly 
more  acid,  the  water  in  the  negative  side  was  not  sensibly 
changed  ;  and  after  three  days  more  had  elapsed,  the  acid 
became  still  stronger,  the  alkali  remaining  as  before.  By 
evaporating  a  quart  of  the  same  distilled  water,  seven-tenths 
of  a  grain  of  solid  matter  were  obtained,  consisting  of  nitrate 
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of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  lead,  the  latter  apparently  from  the 
still.  The  galvanic  experiment  was  then  repeated  in  agate 
vessels  much  used,  and  in  gold  vessels,  with  the  water  thus 
purified  by  evaporation ;  and  no  alkali  was  produced  in  the 
negative  vessel.  The  substances  of  the  vessels  being  varied, 
different  acids  and  alkalis  were  produced  in  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  circuit.  Thus  wax  tubes  gave  for  the  acid 
matter,  a  mixture  of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids ; 
for  the  alkaline,  soda  and  potash ;  and  Carrara  marble 
gave  lime-water  continually,  and  at  first  a  mixture  of  lime- 
water  and  fixed  alkali.  But  in  all  the  experiments  nitrous 
acid  was  produced  in  the  positive  side,  constantly  to  the 
end  of  the  process ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  was 
regularly  formed  in  the  negative  side,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  still  more 
indubitable  the  inference  to  which  all  these  experiments 
point,  the  process  with  purified  water  in  golden  vessels  was 
performed  during  many  hours  in  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  exhausted  sixty-four  times;  and  then  in  a  receiver 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  In  neither  case  was  there  the 
smallest  particle  of  alkali  produced ;  in  the  former,  there 
was  a  most  minute  portion  of  acid  ;  in  the  latter  none  what- 
ever. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
result  which  all  these  most  elaborate  experiments  concur  in 
pointing  out ;  and  we  may  conclude  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, that  wherever  an  acid,  or  an  alkaline  matter  is  pro- 
duced by  subjecting  water  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
fluid,  the  latter  of  these  bodies  is  evolved,  either  from  the 
impurities  of  the  water,  or  from  the  materials  of  the 
vessels ;  and  the  former  from  the  vessels,  or  the  impurities 
of  the  water,  or  the  union  of  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  water  with  the  azote  or  nitrogen  which  it  has  absorbed 
from  the  air.  And  the  only  case  in  which  an  alkali  is 
really  formed,  is  where  ammonia  results  from  the  union  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  with  the  azote  dissolved  in  it. 

There  is  one  fact  common  to  every  one  of  these  experi- 
ments, which  indeed  had  attracted  some  attention  from  the 
first  application  of  galvanism  to  chemical  inquiries,  but  was 
never  placed  in  so  striking   and   steady  a  light  as  by  the 
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processes  just  now  analyzed.  We  allude  to  the  uniform 
and  exclusive  appearance  of  the  alkali,  where  any  was 
evolved,  at  the  negative  surface;  and  of  the  acid  at  the 
positive  surface.  Mr.  Davy's  first  set  of  experiments 
being  made  with  a  view  to  explain  what  effects  certain 
impurities  and  extraneous  substances  produced  on  water  in 
the  galvanic  circuit,  had  no  immediate  or  direct  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  fluid  on  these  substances,  which  were, 
indeed,  accidental  to  the  different  processes.  But  the 
observation  of  the  fact  now  mentioned,  naturally  led  him 
to  examine  more  fully  the  laws  of  this  action,  by  exposing 
to  it  a  variety  of  known  substances.  He  began  with  a  set 
of  experiments  upon  insoluble  bodies,  containing  large 
quantities  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter,  repeating,  in  fact, 
the  process  so  often  referred  to,  with  two  cups  made  succes- 
sively of  sulphates  of  lime,  strontites,  and  barytes,  and  fluate 
of  lime,  connected  together  either  by  pieces  of  the  same 
earths,  or  by  asbestus.  The  water  in  the  positive  cup,  was 
always,  as  the  process  went  on,  mixed  with  more  and  more 
sulphuric  or  fluoric  acid  ;  and  in  the  negative  cup,  it  was 
uniformly  converted  into  lime-water,  or  had  a  mixture  of 
strontites,  or  a  crust  of  barytes,  carbonated  by  the  contact 
of  the  atmosphere.  Insoluble  substances,  containing  very 
minute  portions  of  acid  and  alkali,  were  next  exposed  to  a 
similar  process ;  and  the  negative  side  uniformly  extracted 
the  alkali,  the  positive  side  the  acid,  be  the  quantities  ever 
so  small.  Soluble  bodies  were  then  examined  in  like  man- 
ner, being  subjected  to  the  galvanic  fluid  in  agate  cups,  and 
dissolved  in  pure  water.  The  separation  here  went  on 
much  more  rapidly,  but  it  followed  the  same  rules.  The 
negative  cup  contained  a  solution  of  alkali,  or  a  deposit  of 
earth  or  metalHc  crystals,  according  to  the  compound 
neutral  employed ;  the  positive  cup  uniformly  contained  a 
great  excess  of  acid  *,  a  muriatic  salt  gave  oxymuriatic  acid 
in  the  positive  cup.  The  stronger  the  solution  exposed  in 
these  experiments,  the  quicker  was  the  change  produced ; 
but  the  smallest  portion  of  acid  and  alkali  was  always  de- 
tected;  and  the  separation,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  was 
as  complete  as  at  first. 

Two  foreign  chemists  of  reputation,   Messrs.  Hisinger 
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and  Berzelius,  had  made  an  experiment,  in  which  muriate 
of  lime  being  exposed  in  the  positive  side  of  a  siplion,  and 
pure  water  in  the  negative,  the  action  of  the  galvanic  fluid 
made  lime  appear  in  the  water.  So  extraordinary  a  dis- 
covery, merited  every  degree  of  attention.  Mr.  Davy 
immediately  pursued  it,  upon  the  plan  of  his  former 
experiments.  His  first  inquiry  was  into  the  manner  of  the 
passage  here  remarked,  through  a  menstruum  not  chemi- 
cally attracting  the  substance  which  passed  over.  An  agate 
cup,  for  example,  filled  with  water,  was  connected  with  a 
cup  of  sulphate  of  lime,  by  moistened  asbestus :  if  the  for- 
mer was  positively  electrified,  acid  soon  came  over;  if 
negatively,  lime  came  over.  Metals  and  metallic  oxides 
passed  over  to  the  negative  cup,  like  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths ;  and,  in  one  beautiful  experiment,  where  nitrate  of 
silver  was  placed  in  the  positive  side,  the  amianthus 
between  the  cups  appeared  covered  with  a  thin  silver  film. 
The  transfer  went  on  slower,  in  proportion  to  the  body  of 
water  through  which  it  was  performed  :  when  the  wires 
were  only  an  inch  asunder,  sulphuric  acid  came  over  from 
sulphate  of  potash  in  five  minutes ;  nor  M'as  contact  with 
either  electrified  surface,  necessary  in  these  experiments. 
A  vessel  of  solution  of  muriate  of  potash,  being  connected 
by  amianthus  with  two  glass  tubes  filled  with  water,  the 
one  negatively,  the  other  positively  electrified,  by  degrees, 
the  alkali  went  over  into  the  former,  and  the  acid  into  the 
latter.  But  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  this  process, 
is,  that  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  in  passing  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  through  any  intermediate  body  of  water,  or 
over  the  surface  of  the  amianthus,  do  not  change  the  vege- 
table colours  in  their  way,  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  them  at  the  positive  and  negative  sides 
respectively  ;  e.  g.,  the  acid  passes  over  the  negative  por- 
tion of  a  solution  of  litmus  without  reddening  it ;  and  the 
alkali  does  not  render  turmeric  brown  bypassing  over  it  at 
the  positive  side. 

A  considerable  step  had  now  been  made  from  the  point 
at  which  our  author  had  set  out.  He  had  satisfiictorily 
ascertained  the  regular  decomposition  of  bodies  containing 
acids  united  with  alkaline  or  metalhc  bases ;  the  constant 
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preference  of  the  acid  for  the  positive  side,  and  of  the 
alkaline  or  metallic  base  for  the  negative ;  and  the  actual 
transfer  by  perceptible  motion  of  those  substances  from  one 
part  to  another  of  the  electrical  circuit ;  circumstances  which 
had  been  vaguely  remarked  by  former  observers.  But  he 
now  was  led  a  step  further,  and  perceived  a  phenomenon 
perfectly  different  in  kind  from  anything  which  their 
experiments  had  made  known.  He  found,  that  the  action 
of  the  acids  and  alkalis  on  vegetable  colours  was  suspended 
by  the  electrical  state  of  those  bodies ;  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  chemical  affinity,  in  this  instance  at  least,  was 
superseded  by  the  powers  of  electricity :  for  on  what,  but 
chemical  affinity,  does  the  action  of  salts  upon  colours 
depend  ?  This  singular  fact,  however,  deserved  a  more 
careful  examination,  and  obviously  suggested  a  set  of 
experiments  upon  the  influence  of  electricity  in  various 
other  processes  of  elective  attraction. 

The  same  general  form  of  experiment  was  here  again 
employed.  Two  glass  tubes  were  connected  with  the 
positive  and  negative  wires  of  the  pile,  and  each  was  con- 
nected with  a  third  vessel  by  films  of  amianthus.  In  the 
third  vessel  various  substances  were  successively  placed, 
having  a  known  chemical  aflSnity  for  the  component  parts 
of  the  substances  in  the  two  tubes  ;  and  those  parts  were 
made  to  pass  through  the  contents  of  the  third  vessel,  by 
the  action  of  the  galvanic  fluid.  Thus,  sulphate  of  potash 
being  placed  in  the  negative  tube,  distilled  water  in  the 
positive,  and  ammonia  in  the  middle  vessel,  the  action  of 
the  pile  sent  the  acid  over  into  the  water,  and  through  the 
ammoniacal  solution,  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  that  solution.  When  it  was 
weak,  the  acid  would  tinge  the  water  in  five  minutes ;  but, 
even  through  the  most  saturated  lixivium,  it  never  failed  to 
come  in  a  certain  time.  The  other  acids  passed  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  by  a  similar  process  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  were  sent  through  the  acids  according  to 
the  like  rules ;  only  that  strontites  and  barytes  passed  with 
very  great  difficulty  through  sulphuric  acid,  and  transmit- 
ted sulphuric  acid  with  proportionate  slowness,  and  in  very 
small  quantities.     When  the  acids  and  alkalis  were  passed 
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througli  neutral  salts  in  the  intermediate  vessel,  the  alkali 
of  the  latter  soon  appeared  in  the  negative  tube,  and  the 
passage  of  the  alkali  from  the  positive  tube  went  on  slowly, 
sometimes  never  being  completed ;  as  when  it  united  with 
the  remaining  acid  of  the  intermediate  vessel  and  formed 
an  insoluble  compound,  which  fell  immediately  down 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  electrical  action.  Thus  barytes 
could  not  be  transmitted  through  sulphate  of  potash,  though 
the  galvanic  process  brought  it  from  muriatic  acid  in  the 
positive,  to  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  intermediate  vessel, 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  the  potash  from  the  inter- 
mediate into  the  negative  vessel.  Animal  and  vegetable 
substances  were  quickly  decomposed  in  similar  experi- 
ments ;  and  their  constituent  parts  either  separated  pure, 
or  recombined  with  other  bodies  exhibited  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rules  which  the  salts  and  metals 
follow. 

A  few  experiments  only  were  necessary  to  demonstrate, 
that  in  all  the  processes  now  described,  the  matter,  or 
energy,  or  galvanism,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  which 
operates  in  the  pile  of  Volta,  is  identical  with  common 
electricity.  Our  author  produced  several  of  the  same 
decompositions  and  transfers,  by  means  of  a  powerful  elec- 
trical machine,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  galvanic 
pile.  "  It  will  be  a  general  expression  "  (says  Mr.  Davy) 
"  of  the  facts  that  have  been  detailed,  relating  to  the 
changes  and  transitions  by  electricity,  in  common  philoso- 
phical language,  to  say  that  hydrogen,  the  alkaline  sub- 
stances, the  metals,  and  certain  metallic  oxides,  are  attracted 
by  negatively  electrified  metallic  surfaces,  and  repelled 
by  positively  electrified  metallic  surflices ;  and,  contrari- 
wise, that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  are  attracted  by 
positively  electrified  metallic  surfaces,  and  repelled  by 
negatively  electrified  metallic  surfaces  ;  and  these  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  are  sufficiently  energetic  to  destroy  or 
suspend  the  usual  operation  of  elective  affinity."  He 
thinks  it  further  proved  by  his  experiments,  that  a  chain 
of  homogeneous  particles  is  kept  up  from  one  surface  to 
another,  along  the  circuit,  by  means  of  the  electrical 
energy ;  for  he  observed,  that  so  long  as  any  of  the  matter 
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transferred  remained  in  the  vessel,  the  chain  of  particles  of 
that  matter  existed  all  along  the  circuit,  and  was  only 
destroyed,  or  drawn  over  into  the  other  vessel,  after  the 
first  reservoir  had  been  exhausted.  That  successive  com- 
positions and  decompositions  take  place  while  substances 
pass  through  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  he  conceives,  is 
rendered  very  probable,  by  the  impossibility  of  completely 
bringing  over  such  substances  as  form  heavy  compounds  in 
their  way,  and  fall  down,  so  as  to  escape  the  limits  of  the 
electrical  circuit. 

The  inquiries  of  our  author  are  next  directed  to  trace 
the  analogy  between  the  singular  phenomena  above  de- 
scribed, and  other  known  facts  relating  to  the  electrical 
changes  superinduced  in  different  bodies  by  their  mutual 
contacts,  and  the  tendencies  to  unite  which  opposite  states 
of  electricity  may  create.  The  various  experiments  which 
he  instituted  upon  this  subject,  are  incapable  of  a  general 
abridgement.  We  shall  observe,  that  he  found  that  the 
acids  and  alkalis,  which  could  be  exhibited  in  a  solid  state, 
gave  plain  indications  of  negative  and  positive  electricity, 
respectively,  upon  being  brought  in  contact  with  metallic 
plates.  Thus,  boracic  acid,  being  touched  with  an  insulated 
copper  plate,  became  negative,  and  left  the  plate  positive ; 
lime,  on  the  other  hand,  being  treated  in  the  same  way, 
was  positive,  and  the  plate  negative.  Mr.  Davy  is  dis- 
posed, from  these  and  similar  considerations,  to  conjecture, 
that  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies  depend  on  their  natu- 
ral state  of  electricity ;  that  some  being  always,  when  in 
their  natural  state,  positively,  and  others  negatively  electri- 
fied, the  two  classes  combine  in  consequence  of  this ;  that 
when  their  natural  electricity  is  augmented,  their  tendency 
to  unite  is  increased,  and  that  this  tendency  is  destroyed 
by  an  electrization  of  a  contrary,  and,  as  it  Avere,  an 
uimatural  kind.  Thus,  an  acid  and  an  alkali  having 
opposite  electricities,  unite  readily ;  if  their  degrees  of 
electricity  are  nearly  equal  in  opposite  directions,  they 
unite  M'ith  the  greater  force  ;  if  those  degrees  of  electricity 
are  made  stronger  artificially,  these  bodies  combine  still 
more  readily  ;  if  they  are  artificially  reversed,  and  the  acid 
made  positive,  and  the  alkali   negative,  no  union  is  pro- 
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duced.  Of  the  general  theory  thus  hinted  at,  it  is  no  small 
confirmation,  that  perfectly  neutral  salts  show  no  symptoms 
of  either  positive  or  negative  electricity ;  and  that  bodies 
having  very  strong  degrees  of  opposite  electricity,  are 
restored  to  equilibrium,  with  an  evolution  of  heat,  and  even 
of  light  and  heat ;  while  bodies  show  a  similar  phenomenon, 
when  their  union  is  effected  by  means  of  chemical  action.  , 
It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  Guyton  de  Morveau 
found  the  mechanical  adhesion  of  the  metals  to  mercury 
Avas  in  proportion  to  their  chemical  affinity  with  it.  Mr. 
Davy,  admitting  this  to  have  been  established  by  his 
experiments  (though  we  wish  he  had  repeated  and  varied 
them  himself,  as  they  were  liable  to  a  serious  objection),* 
remarks,  that  it  supports  his  hypothesis ;  for  he  finds  those 
metals  which,  in  Mr.  Guyton's  experiments,  adhered  most 
strongly  to  the  mercury,  are  those  which  charge  a  con- 
densing electrometer  most  highly. 

Mr.  Davy's  paper  concludes  with  a  number  of  ingenious 
and  important  observations  on  the  general  inquiries  to 
which  his  experiments  lead,  the  phenomena  which  they 
enable  us  to  explain,  and  the  more  practical  uses  to  which 
they  may  hereafter  be  applied.  As  this  branch  of  the  dis- 
course consists  of  a  series  of  detached  remarks,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  analyze  it. 

We  have  thus  introduced  our  readers  to  the  important 
facts  recorded  in  Mr.  Davy's  very  interesting  communica- 
tion. Satisfied  that  the  experimental  investigation  itself  is 
the  most  material  part  of  the  work,  that  we  are  as  yet  only 
on  the  verge  of  a  much  wider  field,  and  that  the  facts 
already  within  our  reach  are  insufficient  for  the  foundation 
of  a  general  theory,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  confine 

'  Mr.  Davy  liints  at  this  in  a  note,  observing  "  that  amalgamation 
must  have  interfered,  but  that  the  general  result  seems  distinct."  If 
wc  remember  right,  the  polished  plate  of  metal  ^vas  let  down  ujx)n 
the  surface  of  mercury  from  one  end  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  the 
weight  necessary  to  draw  it  up  from  the  contact  was  marked.  It  is 
clear  that  there  must  have  been  a  chemical  union  at  the  common 
surface,  where  the  metal  used  had  a  considerable  affinity  with  mer- 
cuiy. — The  employment  of  mercury  is  itself  a  sxisiiicious  circum- 
stance. r(jlished  plates  of  solid  metal  cohere  strongly, — and  why 
does  the  comparative  trial  not  answer  liere  ? 
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our  attention  almost  exclusively  to  a  history  of  the  subject, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  before  us ;  and,  without  entering  into  any 
discussion  of  the  hypothesis  struck  out  by  Mr.  Davy,  or 
even  of  the  inferences  which  he  is  entitled  to  draw,  we 
have  reserved  for  a  more  mature  branch  of  the  Inquiry, 
whatever  we  may  have  to  deliver  on  these  heads.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  indeed  only  followed  our  author's  own 
example ;  for  nothing  is  more  praiseworthy  in  his  treatise, 
than  the  caution  and  modesty  with  which  he  ventures  to 
suggest,  rather  than  lay  down,  his  theoretical  opinions  ;  and 
he  uniformly  keeps  them  in  the  background,  applying  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and  re- 
peatedly admitting  that  the  time  for  theorizing  is  not  yet 
come.  Even  at  present,  however,  and  while  awaiting,  with 
impatience,  the  continuance  of  his  investigations,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  the  delight  which  we  have  received 
from  his  strict  and  patient  induction.  The  chain  of 
experiments  by  which  he  removes  all  the  difficulties  and 
obscurity  that  hitherto  hung  over  the  changes  produced  in 
water  by  galvanic  action,  is  surpassed  by  no  incj^uiry  of  the 
kind,  in  modern  times,  for  closeness,  copiousness,  and 
minute  accuracy.  The  examination  of  it  gives  us  an  irresis- 
tible disposition  to  confide  in  all  the  other  processes  of  the 
author,  which  he  passes  over  more  hastily,  or  only  refers  to 
in  general  terms.  The  felicity  with  which  he  seizes  and 
follows  up  the  loose  hints  thrown  out  by  other  inquirers, 
and  pursues  also  the  various  paths  opened  incidentally  by 
his  own  preliminary  course  of  experiments,  must  take  away 
all  the  envy  one  might  be  apt  to  feel  towards  a  person  who, 
without  so  excellent  a  title,  had,  by  happy  chances,  made 
such  a  progress  in  valuable  discovery  as  has  rewarded  his 
labours.  Whatever  Mr.  Davy  has  done  in  this  Inquiry, 
and  all  the  more  wonderful  things  which  he  has  since 
accomplished,  are  the  fair  fruits  of  the  industry  and  ability 
shown  in  the  painful  researches  above  analyzed.  We  shall 
wait  with  some  impatience,  until  the  rest  of  his  galvanic 
experiments  are  laid  before  the  public ;  and  shall  then 
gladly  resume  the  discussion,  for  the  sake  both  of  continu- 
ing our  account  of  his  progress,  and  of  entering  into  an 
examination  of  the  general  reasonings. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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(July,  1808.) 

The  Balxvian  Lecture  on  some  new  Plienornena  of  Cliemical 
Changes  produced  hy  Electricity,  'particularly  the  Decoonpo- 
sition  of  the  Fixed  Alkalis,  and  the  Exhibition  of  nev:  Sub- 
stances which  constitute  their  Bases,  and  on  the  general 
nature  of  Alkaline  Bodies.  By  IIumpiihy  Davy,  Esq., 
Sec.  R.S.,  M.R.I.A. 

{From  Phil  Trans,  for  1808.     Part  I.) 

In  a  former  article,  we  laid  before  our  readers  an  account 
of  the  very  interesting  course  of  experiments  which  Mr. 
Davy  had  made  upon  the  mutual  actions  of  galvanic  elec- 
tricity and  chemical  bodies  ;  and  we  hinted,  that  it  was 
generally  understood,  that  in  pursuing  the  same  train  of 
investigation,  this  ingenious  and  indefatigable  inquirer  had 
made  some  of  the  most  wonderful  and  important  discoveries 
which  modern  times  have  to  boast  of  It  now  gives  us 
infinite  satisfaction  to  fulfil  the  promise  then  made,  of  re- 
curring to  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  and  continuing 
the  history  of  this  excellent  chemist's  proceedings.  He 
has  detailed  them  very  minutely  in  the  paper  now  before 
us,  which  we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  since  the  time  when  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  inserted,  in  that  celebrated  collection,  the  first 
account  of  his  optical  discoveries.  \\t  certainly  do  1)y  no 
means  intend  to  com])are  the  two  works  for  their  general  im- 
portance, and  much  less  for  their  merits.  Newton  created 
his  tools,  as  well  as  the  system  which  he  reared  l)v  their 
aid.  Chance  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  labours.  lie  did 
not  merely  try  things  to  see  what  would  follow ;  he  Mas 
carried  on  by  the  most  subtle  ingeimity,  and  a  sagacity 
never  bestowed  on  anv  other  man,  through  a  chain  of 
reasoning  and  observation,  which,  had  he  stopped  at  any 
point,  no  man,  whatever  his  iiidustry  might  have  been, 
could   have  continued   a   step   further.     Mr.    Davy   owes 
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much  to  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject ;  but  he  owes  a  great  deal  more  to  the  power- 
ful instrument  w^hich  former  discoveries  put  into  his  hands. 
Any  man  possessed  of  his  habits  of  labour,  and  the  ex- 
cellent apparatus  of  the  Royal  Institution,  could  have 
almost  insured  himself  a  plentiful  harvest  of  discovery. 
And,  while  no  one  can  read  a  single  proposition  in  either 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  great  works,  Avithout  being  stopped 
at  every  turn  to  admire  the  transcendent  genius  of  the 
author,  it  is  very  possible  to  read  Mr.  Davy's  w  hole  paper, 
and  admit  that  he  has  made  greater  discoveries  than  any 
man  has  done  since  the  days  of  Kewton, — and  yet  to  find 
nothing  which  deserves  the  namie  of  genius  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  investigation.  We  throw  out  these  things 
from  no  invidious  motive,  but  merely  from  a  desire  to 
reduce  things  to  their  proper  level,  and  just  proportions ; 
and  to  qualify  a  little  of  that  excessive  admiration  which 
has  lately  been  excited  by  Mr.  Davy's  discovery,  not  un- 
naturally, we  confess,  but  very  extravagantly,  and  as 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
sober  inquiry. 

In  describing  the  result  of  Mr.  Davy's  last  course  of 
experiments  (which,  by  the  way,  though  it  led  to  less  re- 
markable results,  showed  more  ingenuity  and  dexterity 
than  the  present),  w^e  explained  the  very  singular  property 
of  Galvanism,  which  these  experiments  brought  to  light. 
It  appeared  that,  when  the  electric  fluid  is  sent  through  a 
circle,  in  which  part  of  the  circuit  is  a  compound  of  acid 
and  alkali,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  the  acid  always 
being  transferred  towards  the  positive  part  of  the  chain, 
the  negative  part  attracting  the  alkali.  A  certain  affinity 
seemed  always  to  subsist  between  oxygen  and  the  positive 
electricity,  and  an  inflammable  basis  and  the  negative  side. 
The  effe'cts  of  the  fluid  in  operating  decomposition,  were 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  opposite  electricities, 
and  to  the  concentration  and  conducting  power  of  the 
compound  body.  With  these  daia^  furnished  chiefly  by 
his  former  experiments,  our  author  proceeded  to  subject 
the  fixed  alkalis  to  the  most  intense  action  of  the  galvanic 
pile. 
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He  first  tried  an  aqueous  solution,  made  as  strong  as 
possible.  This  he  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of 
three  great  batteries,  one  of  24  plates  of  12  inches  square, 
another  of  100  plates  of  6  inches,  and  the  third  of  150  of 
4  inches,  being  a  total  of  almost  1500  inches  of  metallic 
plates.  But,  although  this  produced  a  great  action,  it 
only  decomposed  the  water  with  violent  heat  and  efferves- 
cence. He  then  tried  the  alkalis  fused  by  heat,  and 
without  success ;  for  it  seemed  evident,  that  the  fusion 
and  action  must  come  both  at  once  from  the  electricity. 
Accordingly,  having  slightly  moistened  the  surface  of 
perfectly  dry  potash,  so  as  to  render  it  a  conductor,  he 
placed  it  on  an  insulated  disc  of  platina,  connected  with 
the  negative  wire,  and  placed  the  positive  wire  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  potash.  A  remarkable  action  now 
ensued ;  the  salt  fused  at  the  wires,  at  the  lower  surface, 
without  any  effervescence ;  but,  at  the  upper,  with  violent 
effervescence.  At  the  lower  surface,  however,  small  glo- 
bules like  quicksilver  were  perceived  to  emerge,  as  the 
process  went  on,  and  many  of  them  burnt  with  explosion 
and  a  bright  flame ;  others,  without  explosion,  became 
soon  covered  with  a  white  crust  on  continuing  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air.  The  same  phenomena  were  pro- 
duced, when,  instead  of  platina,  other  metals,  as  copper, 
gold,  &c.,  were  used,  or  plumbago,  and  even  charcoal. 
The  metallic  globules,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disc  or  wire  employed ;  and  the  experiment  was 
equally  independent  of  the  air,  for  it  succeeded  just  as 
well  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Soda_,  when  treated  in 
like  manner,  exhibited  similar  results  ;  but  it  M-as  more 
stubborn,  and  required  a  much  stronger  electrical  action. 
The  globules,  too,  obtained  from  it  were  neither  so  fusible 
nor  so  inflammable  ;  they  were  melted  and  burnt,  how- 
ever, by  the  heat  produced  in  the  course  of  the  experiment. 
In  both  cases,  the  gas  evolved  at  the  upper  or  positive 
surface  of  the  alkali,  was  found  to  be  pure  oxvgen  gas  ; 
nor  was  any  given  out  at  the  negative  surfiice,  where  the 
globules  were  formed,  unless  a  superabundance  of  water 
existed  there.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  me- 
talhc  globules  was  exposed,  either  to  common  air  or  oxygen 
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gas,  containing  moisture  in  solution,  a  white  film  speedily 
was  formed,  which  attracted  moisture  as  it  increased  in 
thickness,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  globule  was  con- 
verted into  this  film,  and  dissolved.  The  solution  from  the 
potash  globules  was  always  found  to  be  pure  potash ;  those 
from  the  other,  pure  soda.  When  the  air  in  which  the 
globules  are  exposed  is  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  the 
process  goes  on  imperfectly ;  for  the  crust  which  is  first 
formed,  remaining  solid,  defends  the  interior  of  the  globule 
from  the  action  of  the  air.  When  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
globules  are  exposed  to  oxygen  gas  in  a  close  tube,  they 
burn  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  brilliant  white  flame ;  the 
gas  is  absorbed ;  no  other  gas  is  given  out ;  and  the  oxide 
which  remains  is  a  pure  alkali. 

Such  is  the  decisive  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  by 
which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  fixed  alkalis  are  compounds 
of  oxygen  and  metallic  bases, — that  they  are  in  truth  me- 
tallic oxides.  Their  metals  are  substances  hitherto  quite 
unknown  to  chemistry ;  and  Mr.  Davy,  as  might  easily 
be  imagined,  lost  no  time  in  examining  their  peculiar  pro- 
perties. It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various  experi- 
ments which  he  made  for  this  purpose.  We  shall  only 
follow  him  over  the  heads  of  this  extensive  and  interesting 
subject.  Our  author  first  describes  the  properties  of  the 
base  of  potash  ;  next,  those  of  the  base  of  soda  \  and  then 
he  investigates  the  proportions  in  which  the  oxides,  that  is, 
the  two  alkalis,  contain  their  metallic  bases  and  oxygen. 
We  shall  reverse  this  order,  and  consider  first  the  pro- 
portions in  the  compositions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  metal 
in  the  alkalis,  Mr.  Davy  employed  this  form  of  experiment. 
lie  introduced  a  small  tray  of  gold,  silver,  and  platina, 
into  a  tube  connected  at  one  end  with  a  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus and  gasometer,  and  at  the  other  drawn  to  a  point, 
but  sufi'ered  to  remain  open.  Upon  the  tray,  metallic 
globules  of  known  weight  were  placed ;  the  tube  was  filled 
with  oxygen  until  the  whole  common  air  was  expelled  ;  it 
was  then  hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends  ;  and  heat  being 
applied  to  the  glass  near  the  tray,  the  globule  was  burnt. 
The  tube  was  then  opened  under  water,  or  mercury,  and 
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the  absorption  ascertained.  According  to  the  result  of  one 
experiment,  made  with  great  accuracy,  100  grains  of 
potash  contain  86*7  of  metal,  and  13*3  of  oxygen.  And, 
according  to  another  trial  of  the  same  kind,  100  grains 
contain  85"5  of  metal,  and  14*5  of  oxygen;  the  mean  of 
the  two  being  86*1  of  metal  and  13*9  of  oxygen.  Soda, 
in  like  manner,  consists  of  80  grains  metal,  and  20  oxygen, 
in  100  of  alkali.  The  decomposition  of  water  by  the 
metallic  bases,  afforded  another  approximation.  This 
gave,  for  potash,  84  parts  metal  to  16  oxygen,  in  the 
hundred  ;  and  for  soda,  76  per  cent,  metal  and  24:  per  cent. 
oxygen.  Comparing  these  leading  experiments  with  the 
mean  results  of  a  variety  of  others,  our  author  infers,  as  a 
general  medium  of  the  whole,  that  potash  contains  about 
sie  parts  of  metal  to  one  of  oxygen ;  and  soda  about  seven 
parts  of  metal  to  two  of  oxygen. 

In  examining  the  properties  of  the  new  bodies  which 
these  brilliant  discoveries  make  us  acquainted  with,  no 
small  difhculty  is  experienced  from  their  violent  attraction 
for  the  constituent  parts  of  almost  all  other  substances. 
For  oxygen  in  particular  (and  almost  every  substance 
contains  it),  they  have  so  much  greater  an  affinity  than 
any  other  bodies  hitherto  discovered,  that  they  not  only 
become  speedily  oxidated,  and  changed  back  again  to 
alkalis  in  the  open  air,  but  even  in  almost  every  fluid 
in  which  they  are  plunged  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
them.  After  repeated  trials,  Mr.  Davy  found  that  naphtha, 
recently  distilled,  answered  his  object  better  than  anything 
else ;  and  the  globules,  when  taken  from  thence,  were 
covered  with  a  thin  transparent  film  of  the  fluid,  which 
defended  them  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  allowed  an  accurate  examination  of  their  ])hysical 
qualities.  We  should  first  note  the  qualities  of  the  basis 
of  potash.  It  resembles  mercury  so  exactly  in  its  appear- 
ances, that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  by  the  eye  a 
globule  of  the  one  metal  from  a  globule  of  the  other,  when 
they  are  laid  together.  The  fluidity  of  the  potash  metal, 
at  the  temperature  of  60°,  is  considerably  smaller  than 
that  of  mercury;  but  at  lOO''  its  fluidity  is  perfect;  at 
50^  it  is   malleable,   and  at  32"  is  crystallized.     It  is  an 
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excellent  conductor  of  electricity,  and  requires  a  red  heat 
to  distil  it,  that  process  not  at  all  altering  it.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  its  most  singular  property.  At  40°  of  Fahren- 
heit it  swims  in  naphtha,  the  lightest  of  fluids  ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  six  to  ten  ;  it  is,  therefore,  by 
much  the  lightest  fluid  in  nature.  When  combined  with 
an  undue  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  forms  a  grey  substance, 
which,  when  fluid,  is  red  brown.  This  is  formed  by  fusing 
dry  potash  with  the  metallic  base ;  and  exposure  to  the  air 
giving  it  the  complement  of  oxygen,  brings  it  all  back 
again  to  the  state  of  potash.  When  introduced  into  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  gas,  it  burns  spontaneously  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  makes  muriate  of  potash.  In  hydrogen  gas, 
with  heat,  it  dissolves  ;  the  compound  gas  explodes  upon 
exposure  to  common  air,  and  deposits  the  metal  on  cooling. 
When  thrown  into  water  at  the  common  temperature,  it 
instantaneously  deflagrates ;  and  a  white  ring  of  smoke 
frequently  follows  the  flame,  as  in  the  combustion  of  phos- 
phurets.  When  the  water  is  in  a  close  vessel  and  there 
is  no  contact  of  air,  the  decomposition  is  equally  rapid, 
but  without  light,  and  pure  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  A 
globule,  placed  upon  ice,  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving 
a  hole  in  it  full  of  solution  of  potash.  It  discovers  and  de- 
compounds the  smallest  portions  of  water,  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  even  when  previously  purified  with  the  greatest  care. 
In  sulphuric  acid,  it  rapidly  seizes  upon  the  oxygen,  leaving 
sulphur  half  oxidated,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  In  nitrous 
acid,  it  forms  nitrate  of  potash,  and  evolves  nitrous  gas. 
AVith  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  it  forms  phosphurets  and 
sulphurets,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  become  phosphates 
and  sulphates.  It  amalgamates  with  mercury ;  and  the 
amalgam  being  exposed  to  the  air,  potash  is  formed,  and 
the  mercury  left  pure.  With  other  metals  it  unites  also, 
and  the  compound  being  thrown  into  water,  is  speedily 
decomposed ;  potash  and  hydrogen  being  formed,  and  the 
metal  precipitated.  It  decomposes  the  watery  particles, 
or  the  air,  which  are  found  in  oils  long  exposed,  and  pre- 
cipitates a  brown  soap.  It  readily  acts  upon  glass,  forming 
an  imperfect  oxide  with  the  alkali,  which,  by  degrees,  is 
fully  alkalized  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
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In  many  of  its  essential  properties,  the  basis  of  soda 
resembles  the  very  singular  metal  which  we  have  just  now 
described.  But  it  is  considerably  less  fusible,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  greater.  It  melts  at  120°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  is  quite  fluid  at  180°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that 
of  water  as  nine  to  ten  nearly.  It  decompounds  air  and 
water,  but  without  any  luminous  appearance.  It  acts  on  the 
acids  in  the  same  way,  but  without  any  light,  except  on 
the  nitrous  acid.  In  other  respects  it  exactly  resembles 
the  basis  of  potash. 

Having  detailed  the  properties  of  the  two  new  metals, 
and  their  manner  of  combining  with  oxygen  so  as  to  form 
the  fixed  alkalis,  the  ingenious  author  proceeds  to  offer 
some  general  observations  on  what  he  terms  the  relations 
of  those  metals  to  other  bodies  ;  by  which  it  turns  out, 
that  he  only  means  to  discuss  the  point  of  their  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature.  He  first  asks,  whether  they 
should  be  considered  as  metals  or  not  ?  And  having 
very  properly  determined  this  in  the  affirmative,  notwith- 
standing their  small  specific  gravity,  which,  as  he  observes, 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting  their  various  me- 
tallic properties,  he  names  them  Potassium  and  Sodium, — 
names,  as  he  remarks  himself,  more  significant  than  ele- 
gant; but  we  are  greatly  relieved  at  finding  them  no 
worse.  A  report  had  reached  us,  of  Sodagen  and  Fotagen 
having  been  propounded  by  high  chemical  authority.  It 
was  even  hinted  that  Mr.  Tennant  leaned  towards  such  a 
nomenclature  •,  and  persons  were  not  wanting  who  appre- 
hended, that,  in  this  courtly  age,  some  terms  might  be 
introduced  complimentary  to  the  best  of  Sovereigns,  and 
the  purity  of  Church  establishments.  We  well  knew  no 
such  thing  was  ever  long  listened  to  by  the  discoverer  him- 
self, whose  political  sentiments  are  as  free  and  as  manly  as 
if  he  had  never  inlialed  the  atmosphere  of  the  Iloyal  In- 
stitution. But  it  was  well  to  be  relieved  from  all  such 
alarms  by  the  event ;  and  having  accidentally  gotten  upon 
a  point,  in  which  science  is  sometimes  disgracefully  blended 
with  politics,  let  us  make  a  step  further  to  express  our  ab- 
horrence of  the  spirit  in  which  some  sycophants  have  lately 
dared   to  profane  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  by  the  in- 
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troductioii  of  courtly  and  national  prejudices.  It  is  under- 
stood, that  the  French  Sovereign  has,  either  by  himself,  or 
through  the  Institute,  awarded  a  prize  to  Mr.  Davy  for 
his  wonderful  discoveries  ;  and  some  men  have  been  time- 
serving enough  to  cry  out  against  his  accepting  honours 
from  the  "  merciless  foe" — "  the  usurper" — "  the  enemy  of 
civilized  society"  and  we  know  not  how  many  other  names. 
We  have  always  kept  in  the  view  of  our  readers,  that  the 
commonwealth  of  science  is  of  no  party,  and  of  no  nation. 
It  is  a  pure  republic ;  and  it  is  always  at  peace.  Its 
shades  are  disturbed  neither  by  domestic  malice  nor  foreign 
levy.  They  resound  with  no  cries  of  faction,  or  of  public 
animosity.  Falsehood  is  the  only  enemy  their  inhabitants 
ever  pursue ;  —  Truth,  and  her  minister.  Reason,  the 
only  leaders  they  follow  ;  and  whoever  would  break  the 
equality,  or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  those  sacred  haunts, 
deserves  to  be  chased  out  of  civilized  society,  as  aiming  at 
the  destruction  of  the  only  pure,  dignified,  innocent  feature 
— the  only  remnant  of  the  Divine  origin — which  bad 
passions  have  left  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  men. 

Having  ascertained,  that  oxygen  formed  the  common 
principle  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  Mr.  Davy  was  disposed  to 
question  whether  it  did  not  also  exist  in  ammonia,  although 
no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it ;  and  upon  attending  to  the 
experiments  of  Berthollet  and  others,  by  which  ammonia 
was  decomposed,  he  saw  no  reason  to  conclude  that  oxygen 
might  not  exist  there  in  a  small  proportion,  and  disappear, 
by  forming  water  in  the  course  of  the  process.  He  there- 
fore commenced  a  series  of  experiments  which  speedily 
removed  all  doubt  on  this  head,  Ilaving  prepared  a 
perfectly  pure  piece  of  charcoal,  he  ignited  it  in  a  small 
quantity  of  perfectly  pure  ammoniacal  gas,  by  a  galvanic 
battery ;  and  a  substance  was  collected  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  which  effervesced  with  muriatic  acid,  and  was  pro- 
bably carbonate  of  ammonia.  Pure  ammoniacal  gas  was 
then  passed  over  ignited  iron  wire,  in  a  platina  tube ;  the 
gas  being  first  passed  through  a  refrigeratory,  before  touch- 
ing the  wire^  and  then  through  another  refrigeratory,  after 
it  had  gone  over  the  wire,  and  before  it  reached  the  last 
receiver.     No  moisture  was  formed  in  the  first  refrigera- 
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tory;  but  a  sensible  quantity  of  water  was  deposited  in  the 
second.  After  passing  and  repassing  the  gas  frequently 
over  the  wire,  the  wire  had  gained  i%  parts  of  a  grain ; 
,t,ths  of  a  grain  of  water  were  deposited  ;  and  33*8  cubic 
inches  of  gas  were  expanded  into  55*3,  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  in  the  proportion  of 
3'2  to  1'  in  volume.  From  other  experiments  on  the 
decomposition  of  ammonia,  in  which  some  loss  is  always 
found  after  collecting  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
Mr.  Davy  infers,  that  it  contains  about  seven  or  eigld per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  This  body  may  therefore,  as  he  observes, 
be  considered  as  the  principle  of  alkalescence  ;  with  as 
much  reason  as  the  French  have  made  it  the  principle  of 
acidity. 

This  very  valuable  paper  concludes  with  some  general  re- 
marks and  notices  respecting  the  alkaline  earths.  Analogy 
would  lead  one  naturally  to  suspect,  that  they  are  similar 
to  the  alkalis  in  their  constitution.  In  the  communication 
now  before  us,  Mr.  Davy  has  only  mentioned  the  results 
of  some  experiments  which  tend  to  verify  this  conjecture, 
in  the  cases  of  barytes  and  strontites.  When  these  bodies 
are  heated  red  hot,  and  combined  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  boracic  acid  (without  which  they  are  not  conduc- 
tors), the  galvanic  battery  produces  an  evolution  of  inflam- 
mable matter,  which  burns  v.ith  a  deep-red  light  at  the 
Jiegative  surface.  The  heat  prevented  Mr.  Davy  from 
collecting  this  substance ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
its  being  the  basis  of  the  earths.  Further  experiments 
have,  we  understand,  enabled  Mr.  Davy,  since  the  date  of 
this  paper,  both  to  decompose,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
the  two  earths  in  question  ;  and  also  to  show^,  tliat  the 
other  alkaline  earths  are  oxides  of  highly  combustible 
metals.  We  hope  soon  to  see  the  history  of  those  re- 
searches ;  and  can  scarcely  entertain  any  doubt,  that  other 
bodies,  hitherto  deemed  simple,  or,  if  suspected  to  be  com- 
pound, yet  never  analyzed,  will  speedily  yield  to  the 
powers  either  of  the  highly  inflammable  metals  now  dis- 
covered, or  of  that  most  singular  agent  by  which  this 
discovery  has  been  made.  Mr.  Davy  has  already  de- 
composed carbonic  acid  by  means  of  those  metals ;  and 
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has  oxidated  them  by  muriatic  acid,  though  without  col- 
lecting the  results.  We  are  sure  every  chemist  now 
expects  to  see  this  acid,  as  well  as  the  fluoric,  soon  classed 
under  the  general  law  of  oxidation,  applicable  to  all  other 
saline  bodies.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  charcoal 
itself,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  most  refractory  of  all  sub- 
stances, may  be  decomposed  by  the  new  instruments  ;  and 
that  the  means  of  obtaining  it  pure,  and  even  crystallized, 
shall  at  last  be  found  ; — a  discovery  which,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  would  enable  art  to  vie  with  nature  in  the 
fabrication  of  her  most  valuable  produce. 

Until  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  Mr.  Davy's 
account  of  his  recent  experiments  on  the  alkaline  earths, 
we  must  defer  all  remarks  suggested  by  the  brilliant  train 
of  discoveries  analyzed  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  season 
for  theorizing  will  come  best,  after  we  have  still  further 
extended  our  view  of  the  facts. 
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Electro- Chemical  Researches  on  the  Decomposition  of  the  Earths; 
with  Observations  on  the  Metals  obtained  from  the  Alkaline 
Earths,  and  on  the  Amalgam  procured  from  Ammonia.  By 
Humphry  Davy,  Esq.,  Sec.  E.S.,  M.RI.A. 

{From  the  Phil  Trans,  for  1808.     Part  II.) 

We  had  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  readers,  in  two  former  Numbers,  the  ingenious  and 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  by  which  Mr.  Davy  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  properties  of  electricity, 
and,  by  their  means,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed 
alkalis.  These  discoveries,  by  far  the  most  striking  for 
their  novelty,  and  the  most  important  for  the  further  views 
which  they  open,  of  any  that  have  been  made  since  the 
new  theory  was  established,  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
chemical  inquirers  in  this  and  in  other  countries :  and 
although  the  miserable  state  of  public  affairs  has  prevented 
them  fi*om  exciting  so  general  an  interest,  and  producing 
as  large  a  harvest  as  they  must  have  done  had  they  fallen 
on  happier  times,  a  considerable  progress  has  nevertheless 
been  made,  both  by  the  discoverer  himself  and  those  whom 
his  successful  researches  set  in  motion,  even  during  the 
short  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  we  last  brought  the 
subject  under  review.  The  chemists  of  France  have  most 
unexpectedly  found  that  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalis 
is  much  easier  than  was  at  first  imagined,  and  that  it 
may  be  effected  by  other  ways  than  the  electric  agency. 
The  Swedish  philosophers  have  accomplished  a  discovery 
yet  more  surprising — perhaps  of  all  the  late  results,  the 
most  unlooked  for — the  metallic  nature  of  ammonia,  and 
consequently  of  the  two  gases  which  constitute  that  alkali. 
Mr.  Davy  has,  in  the  meanwhile,  pursued  his  brilliant 
course  of  investigation  with  almost  uninterrupted  success, — 
and  has  added  to  the  knowledge  which  he  formerly  gave 
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US  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  that  of  the  principal  earths.  The 
decomposition  of  these  bodies  being  attended  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  requiring  a  more  complicated  and  powerful 
apparatus  than  is  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  the  alkalis, 
our  author  has  not  brought  all  his  experiments  to  what  he 
deems  the  utmost  pitch  of  accuracy  and  precision.  But, 
because  he  sees  no  prospect  of  soon  obtaining  the  requisite 
machinery,  he  most  wisely  and  meritoriously  gives  them 
to  the  world  in  their  present  state, — "  preferring,"  to  use 
his  own  expressions,  "  the  imputation  of  having  published 
unfinished  labours,  to  that  of  having  concealed  any  new 
facts  from  the  scientific  world,  which  may  tend  to  assist  the 
progress  of  chemical  knowledge."  We  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  detract  anything  from  the  praises  due  to  such  dis- 
interested conduct,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Davy  can  abun- 
dantly afford  to  share  his  ample  revenue  of  discoveries 
with  his  less  fortunate  brethren. 

The  galvanic  battery  being  applied  to  lime,  strontites 
and  barytes,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to  the 
alkalis,  a  decomposition  was  observed  to  take  place.  Gas 
was  evolved,  and  metallic  globules  were  produced  in  con- 
tact with  the  negative  wires.  But  this  process  could  not 
be  completed  so  as  to  show  the  nature  of  the  products  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Potassium  (the  basis  of  potash) 
being  heated  in  contact  with  alkaline  earths,  seemed  to  act 
upon  them ;  but  this  experiment  did  not  appear  to  effect 
their  decomposition.  Mixtures  of  potash  with  the  same 
earths,  acted  upon  by  the  galvanic  battery,  showed  signs 
of  decomposition.  Metallic  bodies  were  produced  less 
fusible  than  potassium,  burning  immediately  after  their 
formation,  and  reproducing  the  mixture  of  alkali  and  earth 
employed.  But  much  more  satisfactory  results  were  ob- 
tained by  exposing  to  the  battery  mixtures  of  the  earths  and 
metallic  oxides.  The  presence  of  the  metal  greatly  assists 
the  operation  ;  and  an  alloy  is  produced  at  the  negative 
point,  consisting  of  the  metal  reduced,  and  the  metal  of 
the  earth  likewise  freed  from  its  oxygen.  The  alloy,  when 
exposed  to  air  or  water,  reproduces  the  earth  by  oxygena- 
tion ;  but  still,  from  the  proneness  of  these  new  metals  to 
unite  with  the  wires  of  the  battery,  and  to  burn  almost  as 
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soon  as  they  were  formed,  sufficient  quantities  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  examination  ;  and  our 
author  was  engaged  in  repeating  and  varying  his  attempts 
to  effect  the  decomposition  more  easily,  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  Professor  Berzelius  of  Stockholm,  stating 
that  he  and  Dr.  Pontin  had  completed  the  process  with 
great  ease,  by  exhibiting  negatively  electrified  mercury 
to  barytes  and  lime.  Mr.  Davy  repeated  this  process  with 
signal  success  ;  and  he  does  not  withhold  from  it  the  praise 
which  its  ingenuity  deserves.  He  applied  it  likewise  to 
strontites  and  magnesia ;  with  the  former,  it  succeeded 
more  easily  than  with  the  latter  : — but  in  all  these  cases,  an 
amalgam  is  formed  of  mercury  with  the  metallic  basis  of 
the  earth  ;  and  this  amalgam  again  gives  earth  and  mer- 
curv,  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  the  action  of  water.  The 
process  he  found  to  be  greatly  facilitated  by  using  muriates 
or  sulphates  of  the  earths,  instead  of  the  simple  earths. 

By  combining  this  method  of  the  Swedish  chemists  with 
his  own,  formerly  described,  Mr.  Davy  obtained,  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  the  amalgams  of  mercury  and  the 
bases  of  the  earths.  He  placed  on  platina  a  mixture  of 
the  earth  and  oxide  of  mercury  ; — in  this  mixture  he  made 
a  cavitv,  wherein  he  poured  a  globule  of  mercury, — and, 
covering  the  globule  with  a  film  of  naphtha,  he  made  the 
platina  positive,  and  the  globule  negative  : — it  was  speedily 
converted  into  the  amalgam  required.  This  was  exposed  to 
strong  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  in  order  to  expel  the  mercury ; 
but  our  author  scarcely  ventures  to  assert  that  he  ever 
completely  succeeded  in  separating  the  two  substances. 
He  seems  to  have  come  nearest  his  object  in  the  case  of 
barvtes ;  and  to  have  failed  most  with  lime.  Of  none  of 
these  metallic  bases  did  he  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
a  satisfactory  examination  of  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  Thev  seem  in  general  to  resemble  one  another ; 
• — they  are  solid,  except  at  high  temperatures  ; — they  are 
much  heavier  than  water, — have  a  high  metallic  lustre, 
resembling  that  of  silver;  and  require  a  considerable  force 
to  flatten  them.  AVhen  exposed  to  oxygen  they  absorb  it 
greedily,  and  return  to  their  native  earths  respectively. 
"These  new  substances,"  says  IMr.  Davy,  "will  demand 
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names  ;  and,  on  the  same  principles  as  I  have  named  the 
bases  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  potassium  and  sodium,  I  shall 
venture  to  denominate  the  metals  from  the  alkaline  earths 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnium.  The  last  of 
these  words  is  undoubtedly  objectionable;  but  magnesium 
has  been  already  applied  to  metallic  manganese^  and  would 
consequently  have  been  an  equivocal  term." 

Our  author  next  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  other  earthly  bodies, —  silex,  alumine,  zircone,  and 
glucine,  but  with  much  less  success.  He  pursued  his  ex- 
periments indeed  with  unremitting  perseverance,  and  with 
his  usual  ingenuity ;  but,  although  he  has  related  them  at 
some  length,  and  although  the  recital  is  highly  valuable  to 
future  experimenters,  we  shall  not  follow  it  any  further 
than  to  add,  that  there  seems  reason  to  infer  that  the 
earths  in  question  have,  like  the  alkahne  earths,  metallic 
bases  ;  and  we  are  confident  Mr.  Davy's  future  researches 
will  both  establish  this  point  as  satisfactorily  as  he  has  de- 
monstrated the  other,  and  wnll  give  us  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  new  bases. 

The  last  object  of  research  was  suggested  to  our  author 
by  a  very  important  experiment  of  the  Swedish  chemists, 
formerly  mentioned.  These  ingenious  philosophers  found, 
that  mercury,  placed  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  negatively  electrified,  expands  in  volume,  and 
becomes  a  soft  solid  ; — that  this  solid,  on  exposure  to  air, 
absorbs  oxvgen,  and  reproduces  ammonia  and  mercury ; — 
that  water  is  decompounded  by  it,  giving  out  hydrogen 
gas,  and  leaving  solution  of  ammonia  and  mercury.  The 
conclusion  naturally  drawn  from  this  curious  experiment 
was,  that  ammonia  is,  as  ]\Ir.  Davy  himself  had  formerly 
supposed,  an  oxide  with  a  double  basis,  composed  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen  ;  but  it  seems  to  show  also,  that  this 
double  basis  possesses  mefaUic  properties.  So  unexpected 
a  light  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  quick  and  discerning 
eyes  of  our  author;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  the 
track  into  which  it  plainly  led  him.  Ilis  first  repetition 
of  the  Swedish  experiment  suggested  a  very  material  im- 
provement on  it — the  substitution  of  neutral  salt  of  am- 
monia, whereby  the  deoxygenation  and  amalgamation  are 
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effected  in  the  nascent  state  of  that  alkali,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, more  easily  performed.  His  process  was  thus 
the  same  with  that  formerly  described  for  deoxygenating 
the  earths;  only,  that  instead  of  sulphates  or  muriates  of 
those  earths,  he  exhibited  muriate  of  ammonia.  "  The 
action,"  says  he,  "of  the  quicksilver  on  the  salt  was  imme- 
diate. A  strong  effervescence  with  much  heat  took  place. 
The  globule  in  a  few  minutes  had  enlarged  to  five  times 
its  former  dimensions,  and  had  the  appearance  of  an  amal- 
gam of  zinc  ;  and  metallic  crystallizations  shot  from  it  as  a 
centre,  round  the  body  of  the  salt.  They  had  an  arbores- 
cent appearance  ;  often  became  coloured  at  their  points  of 
contact  with  the  muriate;  and,  when  the  connexion  was 
broken,  often  disappeared,  emitting  ammoniacal  fumes, 
and  reproducing  quicksilver."  Carbonate  of  ammonia  gave 
the  same  result ;  only  that  a  manifest  decomposition  of  the 
acid,  and  production  of  carbonaceous  matter,  accompanies 
the  other  phenomena  in  this  case.  The  bases  of  the  al- 
kalis and  earths,  united  with  mercury,  and  exhibited  in 
this  state  to  ammonia,  supplied  the  place  of  electricity,  and 
formed  an  amalgam  of  the  bases  of  ammonia  and  mercury. 
A  little  of  the  basis  here  used  for  the  purpose  of  deoxy- 
genatiiig  the  ammonia,  adhered  to  it  in  the  amalgam  ;  but, 
independently  of  this  consideration,  our  author  seems  to 
think,  that  the  experiment  in  question  unites  more  of  the 
ammoniacal  basis  to  mercury,  than  the  process  of  deoxy- 
genation  by  electricity.  He  does  not  mention,  though  we 
must  presume  that,  in  this  ingenious  and  beautiful  experi- 
ment, the  fixed  alkalis  or  earths  are  reproduced. 

The  singular  amalgam  discovered  by  the  Swedish  che- 
mists, may  thus  be  obtained  with  great  ease,  either  by  the 
agency  of  electricity,  or  by  double  elective  affinity.  But 
our  author  preferred  the  former  method,  because  it  is  not 
attended  with  the  admixture  of  any  third  substance,  giving 
the  amalgam  composed  solely  of  mercury,  and  the  bases  of 
ammonia.  Having  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  in 
this  way,  he  examined  it  by  various  simple  and  satisfactory 
trials.  Its  principal  properties  are  the  following.  x\t  70" 
or  80°  this  body  has  the  consistence  of  butter  ; — at  the  freez- 
ing point  it  hardens  and  crystallizes ; — it  is  not  quite  three 
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times  heavier  than  water.  In  water,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
causing  hydrogen  gas  to  be  evolved.  In  air,  it  Hkewise 
absorbs  oxygen ;  and,  in  both  cases,  ammonia  and  quick- 
silver are  reproduced.  In  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes 
coated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphur.  Sixty 
grains  of  mercury  are  amalgamated  by  ^^  part  of  a  grain  of 
the  compound  basis,  or  ^^loo  of  the  weight  of  the  mercury. 
The  very  small  proportion  in  which  the  basis  thus  unites 
with  mercury,  opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  separation  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  basis  of  ammonia, 
which  all  Mr.  Davy's  industry  and  skill  have  not  been  able 
to  surmount :  for,  so  very  minute  a  portion  of  oxygen  is 
sufficient  to  regenerate  the  ammonia,  and  so  greedily  does 
the  basis  attract  oxygen,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  that  no 
manipulation  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  in  which,  either 
by  means  of  moisture,  air,  or  some  other  body  containing 
oxygen,  a  reproduction  of  the  ammonia  did  not  take 
place,  notwithstanding  every  precaution.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  paper  itself,  for  an  interesting  narrative  of 
the  trials  made  by  the  ingenious  and  persevering  author, 
to  attain  the  highly  important  object  in  question.  The 
difficulties  which  frustrated  his  endeavours,  are  all  resolv- 
able into  the  general  statement  just  now  given  ;  and  we 
have  great  hopes  that  they  will  hereafter  be  overcome, 
either  by  this  indefatigable  inquirer  himself,  or  by  some 
other  chemists,  whom  his  highly  commendable  publication 
of  his  experiments,  in  their  present  state,  may  lead  to  hap- 
pier results. 

Mr.  Davy  concludes  his  valuable  paper  with  some  gene- 
ral speculations  concerning  the  theory  of  alkaline  and 
earthy  bodies,  as  elucidated  by  the  discoveries  which  we 
have  just  now,  and  on  two  former  occasions,  considered. 
His  observations  are  always  ingenious  ;  and  whatever  comes 
fi-om  so  great  a  discoverer,  one  so  strict  in  his  experi- 
mental investigations,  and  so  successful  in  generalizing 
them,  ought  to  be  received  with  singular  respect.  Never- 
theless, we  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  his 
queries  and  reflections,  highly  useful  as  they  are  likely  to 
prove.  We  shall  only  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
legitimate  inferences  from  his  experiments,  and  then  notice 
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a  few  of  his  most  prominent  observations.  It  is  clearly 
proved,  that  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  are 
metallic  oxides ;  and  the  proportion  of  their  bases  are 
nearly  as  well  ascertained  as  those  of  several  metals  known 
for  ages  to  philosophers,  and  in  common  life.  That  alu- 
mine,  zircone,  glucine,  and  silex,  are  also  metallic  oxides, 
seems  highly  probable ;  but  their  decomposition  has  not 
yet  been  so  completely  effected  as  to  render  this  point 
altogether  certain  ;  and,  respecting  the  metals  which  seem 
to  constitute  their  bases,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know 
anything  with  precision.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  am- 
monia is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  with  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen ;  and  that  when  the  oxygen  is  removed,  the  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  are  capable  of  entering  into  a  true  chemical 
union  with  mercury,  forming  a  substance  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  amalgams  of  that  body  with  other  metals. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are 
united  together  as  a  chemical  compound,  wliich  thus  unites 
with  mercury ;  and  that  the  same  compound  unites  with 
oxygen  to  form  ammonia.  The  appearance  of  amalgama- 
tion, as  well  as  the  analogy  of  the  other  alkaline  bodies, 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  this  compound  basis  is  truly  of  a 
metallic  nature,  and  that  the  volatile,  like  the  fixed  alkalis 
and  the  alkaline  earths,  is  a  metallic  oxide ;  but  this  basis 
has  not  yet  been  separately  exhibited.  Such,  in  general, 
is  the  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
alkalis  and  earths,  as  extended  by  the  late  wonderful 
discoveries  ;  and  such  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  what 
we  have  strictly  learnt  as  physical  truths,  and  what  we 
have  been  taught  to  conjecture  upon  evidence  of  a  lower 
nature  than  that  of  legitimate  induction. 

The  last  of  these  wonders,  the  constitution  of  ammonia, 
gives  rise  to  various  hypotheses.  To  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  amalgamation  with  mercury  and  re})roduction 
of  the  alkali,  three  different  theories  have  been  stated. 
Mr.  Davy  himself  seems  to  think  it  possible,  that  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen  are  both  metals,  aeriform  at  common 
temperatures,  as  zinc  and  mercury  are  when  ignited.  Mr. 
Berzelius  suggests,  that  they  may  be  simple  bodies,  not 
metallic,  but  forming  a  niftal  wlieii  united,   without  oxy- 
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gen ;  and  an  alkali,  when  united  and  oxygenated.  Mr. 
Cavendish  has  submitted  a  third  conjecture,  that  these 
gases,  in  their  common  form,  may  be  oxides,  which,  w^hen 
further  oxygenated,  become  metallic.  Of  these  hypo- 
theses, or  rather  queries,  (for  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
distinguished  and  truly  philosophical  authors  of  them,  if 
we  did  not  remind  our  readers  that  they  have  only  been 
thrown  out  as  hints  for  future  investigation,)  w^e  should 
prefer  the  last ;  at  least,  in  point  of  beauty  and  simplicity, 
it  seems  to  have  some  advantage.  But  the  season,  we 
trust,  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
try  their  comparative  merits  by  another  and  a  higher  cri- 
terion. 

The  singular  facts  which  abound  in  the  decomposition 
of  annnonia,  appear  to  strike  Mr.  Davy  as  capable  of  lead- 
ing to  some  degree  of  scepticism  respecting  the  phlogistic 
and  antiphlogistic  theories ;  but  he  clearly  shows  that  they 
leave  the  latter  in  a  much  better  state  than  the  former. 
He  thinks  them  not  easily  reconciled  to  either ;  but  with 
less  difficulty  to  the  antiphlogistic  theory.  "  If,"  says  he, 
"we  assume  the  phlogistic  hypothesis,  then  we  must 
assume,  that  nitrogen,  by  combining  with  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  of  hydrogen,  can  form  an  alkali,  and,  by  com- 
bining with  one-twelfth  more,  can  become  metallic.  If 
we  reason  on  the  antiphlogistic  hypothesis,  we  must  assert, 
that  though  nitrogen  has  a  weaker  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  hydrogen  (has),  yet  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  is  capable  of  decomposing  water."  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  latter  difficulty  is  the  lesser  one  ; 
and  though  he  thinks  it  cannot  be  wholly  removed,  it  may 
yet  be  diminished  by  chemical  analogies ;  for  example,  by 
the  superior  inflammability  of  certain  compounds,  and  the 
greater  oxidability  of  alloys.  We  confess,  that,  to  us,  this 
difficulty  seems  by  no  means  greater  than  several  others 
not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Davy ;  and  we  advert  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  case  of  nitrous  gas.  Nitrogen,  by  com- 
bining with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen,  acquires  so 
great  an  attraction  for  more  oxygen,  that  it  takes  it  from 
nitrogen.  Hero  is  the  very  difficulty  stated  by  our  author, 
as  involved  in  the  antiphlogistic  explanation  of  the  decom- 
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position  of  ammonia  ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  rather 
more  hard  to  conceive  how  nitrogen  with  oxygen  should 
take  oxygen  from  nitrogen,  than  it  is  to  conceive  how 
nitrogen  with  hydrogen  should  take  oxygen  from  hydro- 
gen. The  difficulty,  we  presume,  is  generally  explained 
by  saying,  that  the  various  degrees  of  latent  heat  contained 
in  the  same  body  vary  its  elective  affinities.  In  fact,  this 
difficulty  belongs  to  a  class  of  phenomena  by  no  means  of 
small  extent.  Carbon,  for  example,  takes  oxygen  from  phos- 
phorus in  reducing  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  phosphorus  decom- 
poses carbonic  acid.  In  like  manner,  sulphur  reduces  the 
oxides  of  several  metals,  which,  in  their  reguline  state,  de- 
compose sulphuric  acid.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
these  phenomena  are  unattended  with  difficulty,  on  w^hich- 
ever  theory  we  attempt  to  explain  them.  We  would  only 
suggest,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Swedish  chemists,  and 
its  extension  by  Mr.  Davy,  has  added  no  new  difficulty  to 
the  list,  and  offers  no  new  anomaly  to  the  modern  theory. 

Besides  the  experiments  which  form  the  body  of  the 
paper  now  before  us,  there  are  various  important  facts 
introduced  incidentally.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  electric  agency. 
There  are  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  muriatic  acid,  which  we  trust  may  hereafter 
lead  to  a  full  solution  of  that  problem.  A  long  and 
curious  note  is  also  given  upon  the  discovery  of  Messrs. 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  that  the  alkalis  may  be  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  iron  in  a  state  of  ignition  ; — a  new 
example,  by  the  way,  of  the  difficulty  above  mentioned ; 
for  potassium  and  sodium  easily  reduce  the  oxides  of  iron. 
But  we  should  give  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  this 
curious  matter,  were  w^e  to  take  it  at  second  hand.  ^\^e 
hope  to  be  able,  in  our  next  Number,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  from  the 
authors  themselves. 
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The  BaJterian  Lecture  An  Account  of  some  neto  Anali/tical 
Researches  on  the  Nature  of  certain  Bodies,  particularh/  the 
Alkalis,  Phosphorus,  Snlphir,  Carbonaceous  Matter,  and  the 
Acids  hitherto  undecompounded ;  with  some  general  Ohservations 
on  Chemical  Theory.  By  HUMPHRY  Davy,  Esq.,  Sec.  R.8., 
F.R.S.,  Ed.  and  M.R.I.A. 

{From  the  Phil.  Tram,  for  1809.     Tart  I.) 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments,  performed  with  a  vieiv  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  advantageous  3-lethod  of  constructing  a  Voltaic 
Apparatus  for  the  Purposes  of  Chemical  Research.  By  JoHN 
George  Children,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

{From  the  same  Work.) 

Havixo  made  it  a  rule  to  follow  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Davy's  inquiries,  from  their  couimencemeut  two  years  ago, 
we  hasten  to  pursue  this  very  agreeable  task,  by  con- 
tinuing the  history  of  his  experiments,  published  since  our 
last  Number.  The  paper  now  before  us  contains  fewer 
complete  processes — fewer  discoveries  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, than  any  of  the  former  ones  ; — but  it  abounds  in 
elaborate  and  ingenious  experiments,  the  results  of  which, 
in  their  present  state  extremely  interesting,  are  yet  more 
so,  as  paving  the  way  for  further  research,  and  scattering 
thickly  the  seeds  of  most  important  improvements  in 
chemical  science. 

Before  proceeding  to  Mr.  Davy's  paper,  we  shall  men- 
tion that  of  Mr.  Children,  which  forms  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  it.  He  compared  the  effects  of  two  voltaic  batteries, 
the  one  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  large  plates,  the 
other  composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  plates,  and 
having  altogether  a  much  smaller  surface  of  metal.  The 
former  consisted  of  twenty  pair  of  large  plates,  and  had  a 
surface  of  92, 1 60  square  inches  ;  the  latter  of  two  hundred 
])air  of  small  plates,  and  had  a  surface  of  only  3200  square 
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inches.  Their  batteries  were  both  excited  by  diluted 
nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids  mixed  tog:ether.  The  intensity 
of  the  electricity  produced  by  the  large  battery  was  so 
small,  that  it  did  not  affect  the  electrometer ;  and  it  acted 
very  feebly  upon  non-conductors  in  general.  Its  quantity^ 
however,  was  great;  and  its  action  on  perfect  conductors 
very  powerful.  The  small  battery  produced  an  electricity 
much  more  intense,  and  capable  of  acting  violently  upon 
imperfect  conductors.  Thus,  it  affected  the  electrometer, 
and  decomposed  potash  and  barytes,  which  the  other  did 
not  effect.  But  Mr.  Children  does  not  seem  to  have  tried 
its  action  upon  metallic  wires.  Of  these,  the  large  battery 
easily  fused  such  as  were  not  easily  oxidable,  and  conse- 
quently were  good  conductors.  Mr,  Children,  however, 
compared  its  action,  in  this  respect,  with  the  action  of  a 
battery  of  1250  four-inch  plates.  The  large  })late  battery 
fused  eighteen  inches  of  platina  wire ;  the  small  plate 
battery  only  half  an  inch,  which  is  evidently  by  no  means 
in  the  ratio  of  their  surfaces/  This  is  certainly  a  curious 
fact ;  although  the  author  appears  rather  to  generalize  too 
quickly  and  too  confidently,  when  he  lays  down  from  his 
experiments  the  following  proposition.  "  The  absolute 
effect,"  says  he,  "of  a  voltaic  apparatus,  seems  to  be  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  plates ;  the 
intensity  of  the  electricity  being  as  the  former,  the  quantity 
given  out  as  the  latter."  The  practical  rule,  however, 
which  he  deduces  from  hence,  appears  to  be  quite  well 
founded.  "  Regard,"  he  observes,  "  must  be  had,  in  con- 
structing the  battery,  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed.  For  experiments  on  perfect  conductors,  very 
large  plates  are  to  be  })referred  ;  a  small  number  of  which 
will  probably  be  sufficient :  but,  where  the  resistance  of 
imperfect  conductors   is   to  be  overcome,  the  combination 

'  Mr.  Cliildicn  nuikcs  sonic  mistake,  wlion  he  says  that,  uccordiiig 
to  this  ratio,  the  small  battery  should  have  fused  nearly  1-i  inches 
instead  of  half  an  inch.  If,  hy  a  l^attery  of  1250  plates,  he  means 
one  of  so  many  pairs  of  plates,  the  ratio  of  tJio  surfaces  is  ahoiit  that 
of  20  to  23;  and  tlie  lesser  sliould  have  fiiscd  about  15  inches  and  a 
lialf.  If  ho  means  single  plates,  then  the  i-atio  is  that  of  JO  to  2.'5  ; 
and  only  about  eight  inches  should  liave  been  fused.  We  presume 
ho  means  paiis  of  jtlates. 
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must  be  great,  but  the  size  of  the  plates  may  be  small ; 
but  if  quantity  and  intensity  be  both  required,  then  a  large 
number  of  large  plates  will  be  necessary."  For  general 
purposes,  four-inch  plates  are  most  convenient :  they 
should  be  joined  together  only  in  one  point,  and  moveable 
in  the  trough,  which  should  be  made  entirely  of  Wedge- 
wood's  ware.  It  is,  we  believe,  with  an  apparatus  con- 
structed in  this  manner,  that  several  of  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Davy,  which  we  are  about  to  analyze,  were  per- 
formed. 

The  first  object  to  which  our  author  directs  his  attention, 
is  the  mutual  action  of  potassium  and  ammonia.  The  ex- 
periments on  this  subject  were  made  with  that  metal 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ignited  iron  upon  potash,  in  the 
process  discovered  by  the  French  chemists.  The  potas- 
sium was  exposed  on  a  platina  tray,  introduced  into  a 
retort  of  plate-glass,  which  was  first  exhausted,  then  filled 
with  hydrogen,  and  exhausted  again — then  filled  with  pure 
ammoniacal  gas.  All  impurities  arising  from  oxides, 
water,  &c.  were  thus  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Potas- 
sium exposed  in  this  manner  to  ammoniacal  gas,  becomes 
slightly  covered  with  a  film  of  potash,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  gas  is  found  in  the  ammoniacal  gas.  But 
if  heat  is  applied  (by  bringing  a  spirit-lamp  under  the  bulb 
of  the  retort  where  the  tray  is  placed),  a  crust  is  formed 
of  greater  thickness,  which  changes  from  white  to  blue,  and 
then  to  olive.  The  heat  being  continued,  the  crust  and 
metal  fuse  together,  with  an  effervescence  ;  the  crust  passes 
off"  to  the  sides,  and  the  metal  appears  ;  it  is  again  covered  ; 
and  so  on,  until  it  is  wholly  converted  into  the  dark  olive- 
coloured  substance.  In  this  process  part  of  the  ammoniacal 
gas  disappears  and  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  :  the  quantity 
of  the  former  which  disappears,  varies  with  the  moisture 
of  the  gas;  but  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  potassium  operated  upon. 
The  dark-coloured  substance  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its 
fusibility ;  it  melts  at  a  heat  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
boiling  water.  When  burnt  in  oxygen,  it  absorbs  that  gas, 
emits  nitrogen,  and  leaves  a  residuum  of  potash  and  water. 
When  ])luuged    in    water,   it    produces    nmch    heat    and 
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even  inflammation ;  and  disappears  with  effervescence. 
The  gas  which  escapes  is  hydrogen.  When  the  fusible 
substance  is  heated  in  vacuo,  it  gives  out  an  elastic  fluid ; 
and  a  dark-grey  mass  remains.  The  elastic  fluid  consists, 
besides  a  little  ammonia,  of  two  gases :  one  detonates  with 
oxygen,  and  is  to  all  appearance  hydrogen  gas ;  the  other 
does  not  detonate.  Mr.  Davy  thinks  it  pretty  clear  that 
the  ammonia  is  only  obtained  when  moisture  is  present. 
He  examined  the  residuum  of  the  fusible  substance,  after 
it  had  been  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat ;  and  found  that  it 
was  brittle,  conducting,  opaque,  and  black ;  spontaneously 
inflammable,  and  giving  out  ammonia  when  thrown  into 
water.  By  a  variety  of  nice  experiments  and  calculations, 
he  was  led  to  think  that  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen,  absorbed 
from  the  ammonia  in  the  formation  of  this  substance,  dis- 
appeared altogether  ;  and  the  following  remarkable  process 
left  no  doubt  of  it.  The  residuum  was  placed  in  a  platina 
tube,  thoroughly  exhausted,  connected  with  a  pneumatic 
apparatus,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  forge.  After  it 
had  by  this  means  been  heated  as  intensely  as  possible, 
the  gas  which  came  over,  when  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of 
oxygen,  and  detonated,  left  about  one-sixth  part  of  the 
whole  undestroyed  ;  and  that  sixth  contained  oxygen.  In 
the  tube  was  found  potash  and  potassium ;  and  water 
being  added,  much  heat  and  inflammation  were  produced, 
but  no  symptom  of  ammonia.  A  variety  of  repetitions 
gave  results  perfectly  correspondent.  Mr.  Davy  clearly 
shows,  that  this  is  a  considerably  smaller  residue  of 
nitrogen  than  should  be  found  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
part  of  that  body  having  disappeared,  its  place  is  filled 
by  oxygen,  and  another  body  not  distinguishable  from  hy- 
drogen. He  concludes  this  part  of  his  inquiry  with  stating, 
in  the  modest  ai:d  truly  philosophical  form  of  a  query,  the 
theory  of  this  singular  experiment. 

Is  it,  he  asks,  that  the  substance  which,  together  with 
oxygen,  takes  the  place  of  the  nitrogen,  is  a  new  inflam- 
mable gas  ?  or,  that  nitrogen  has  a  metallic  basis,  which 
alloys  with  the  substance  of  the  vessels  ?  or,  that  nitrogen, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  all  contain  water  as  a  ponderable 
basis,   being  themselves  without  weight  ?  or,  finally,  that 
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nitrogen  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, — a  modi- 
fication of  water,  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen ?  To  determine  these  points,  our  author  is  engaged 
in  further  experiments ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  result  will  be  in  favour  of  the  last  supposition ;  or,  at 
least,  that  nitrogen  will  be  found,  either  to  be  an  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  or  to  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  with  some 
new  and  uninflammable  aeriform  body. 

Mr.  Davy's  experiments  upon  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
were  performed  with  a  different  apparatus.  A  platina  wire 
was  introduced  into  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  and  her- 
metically fixed  in  it.  The  tube,  filled  with  the  inflam- 
mable body,  was  bent  at  the  other  end ;  and  another  wire 
there  inserted  in  the  inflammable  body.  The  wires  could 
thus  be  brought  within  the  proper  distance  of  each  other ; 
and  the  shock  of  the  battery  be  sent  from  one  to  the  other, 
through  the  substance.  When  sulphur  was  exposed,  in 
this  manner,  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful  battery  (500 
double  plates  of  six  inches),  strong  heat  was  produced  :  the 
spark  was  of  a  vivid  orange  colour;  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  escaped.  The  residue  was  opaque,  brown,  and 
difficult  of  ftision.  Our  author  obtained  of  gas,  above  five 
times  the  volume  of  the  sulphur  employed.  Suspecting 
that  oxygen  as  well  as  hydrogen  is  contained  in  sulphur, 
Mr.  Davy  having  dried,  as  completely  as  possible,  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas^  heated  potassium  in  it : 
it  emitted  white  fumes,  and  took  fire,  depositing  sulphur, 
sulphuret  of  potash,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium ;  and 
leaving  hydrogen  gas  slightly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
in  the  receiving  vessel.  From  this,  and  from  several  other 
experiments,  our  author  infers  that  sulphur  consists  of  a 
peculiar  basis,  not  hitherto  obtained  in  its  simple  state, 
united  with  small  portions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Phos- 
phorus being  exposed  to  the  same  series  of  experiments, 
both  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  of  potassium, 
gave  nearly  the  same  results.  These  experiments  resemble 
the  former  so  closely  in  every  respect,  that  we  shall  not 
analyze  them.  The  inference  is,  that  phosphorus  contains 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  a  peculiar  basis. 

Mr.  Davy  next  examined,  by  similar  tests,  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  plumbago  and  charcoal.  The  former  remained 
quite  unaltered  when  exposed  to  a  battery  strong  enough 
to  melt  platina  wire  instantly.  When  heated  with  potas- 
sium, it  formed  a  body  spontaneously  inflammable  and 
decomposing  water.  The  latter,  exposed  to  the  battery, 
gave  out  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and,  when  heated  with 
potassium,  formed  a  body  spontaneously  inflammable. 
Neither  carbon  nor  plumbago  show  any  marks  of  contain- 
ing oxygen.  The  diamond  appears  to  contain  a  minute 
portion  of  oxygen. 

In  his  former  experiments,  our  author  had  found,  that 
the  action  of  the  battery  separates  a  peculiar  substance 
from  boracic  acid,  on  the  negative  surface.  Upon  examin- 
ing this,  he  found  it  inflammable ;  and  saw  reason  to  con- 
clude, that,  by  oxygenation,  it  reproduced  boracic  acid. 
He  had  likewise  found,  that  potassium,  when  heated  with 
the  same  acid,  produced  borate  of  potash  and  a  peculiar 
substance,  which  appearing,  therefore,  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  acid,  he  now  examined  more  fully.  It  is  of  a  dark- 
olive  colour,  perfectly  opaque  and  non-conducting.  It 
takes  fire  in  common  atmospherical  air,  at  a  temperature 
below  that  of  boiling  olive  oil.  Heated  intensely  in  an 
exhausted  tube,  it  suffers  no  perceptible  change,  except 
that  its  colour  becomes  darker  *, — heated  gently  in  oxygen 
gas,  it  throws  off  vivid  sparks,  burns  brilliantly,  and 
sublimes  into  boracic  acid :  the  residuum  requires  a 
stronger  heat,  but  sublimes  into  the  same  substance. 
When  exposed  to  oxymuriatic  acid,  without  heating,  it 
burns  with  violence,  forms  boracic  acid,  and  leaves  a  resi- 
duum, which  burns  and  forms  the  same  acid  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  gentle  heat. 

A  variety  of  other  experiments  are  detailed  by  Mr. 
Davy,  all  illustrative  of  the  affinity  of  this  substance  with 
oxygen,  and  its  producing,  by  that  union,  boracic  acid  :  but 
they  exhibit  no  phenomena  of  peculiar  interest;  and  w^e 
therefore  pass  them  over.  He  gives  two  experiments,  out 
of  several  which  he  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tions of  this  substance  and  oxygen  in  the  boracic  acid. 
They  were  not  very  accurate,  and  can  only  be  viewed  as 
approximations.     The  first  gave   Uvo  parts  of  oxygen   to 
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one  of  the  inflammable  basis  ;  the  second  gave  1'8  oxygen 
to  one  of  the  basis.  Mr.  Davy  reasonably  considers  this 
basis  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  boracic  acid  that  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  do  to  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids ; — in  other  words,  as  an  oxide  of  the  true  basis  of 
the  boracic  acid.  By  heating  it  successively  with  potas- 
sium and  with  iron  filings  and  a  little  potassium,  bodies 
resembling  metallic  alloys  and  good  conductors  of  electri- 
city were  produced,  and  the  potassium  was  partly  con- 
verted into  potash.  Our  author  infers  from  hence,  that 
the  basis  of  the  acid  is  metallic  ;  and  he  proposes  to  call  it 
boraciuiii.  We  apprehend  it  will  be  easily  admitted,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  decomposing  this  acid, — at  least  that 
he  has  exhibited  the  base  of  it  in  its  first  state  of  deoxy- 
genation,  and  given  us  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  its  compo- 
sition as  we  have  of  the  constitution  of  sulphuric  or  nitrous 
acids.  His  experiments  on  fluoric  acid  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  by  the  application  of  the 
boracic  basis,  above  described,  to  its  decomposition  ;  but 
without  any  such  satisfactory  result  as  to  warrant  us  in 
following  their  details.  He  has  certainly  not  advanced  far 
towards  the  decomposition  of  that  acid.  The  only  result 
worth  mentioning,  is,  that  potassium,  when  heated  in 
fluoric  acid  gas,  burns,  and  makes  the  gas  disappear, — 
leaving  a  little  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  dark-coloured  hetero- 
geneous residuum. 

Mr.  Davy's  experiments  upon  muriatic  acid  have  still 
failed  in  decomposing  that  refractory  body  ;  but  they  have 
been  conducted  with  such  admirable  patience  and  skill, 
that  beside  leading  to  some  very  curious  facts  in  the  mean 
time,  they  have  most  probably  insured  him,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  solution  of  this  great  problem.  The  quantity 
of  hydrogen  always  produced  in  the  deoxygenating  pro- 
cesses to  which  muriatic  acid  has  been  subjected,  first 
attracted  his  notice.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  train  of 
his  experiments  upon  this  point ;  because  they  lead  to  a 
conclusion  which  will  be  readily  anticipated  by  every  one 
familiar  with  the  habitudes  of  the  acid — that  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  which  apparently  takes  place  from  the  acid, 
comes   in   every  case  from  water  held  in  solution.      Our 
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author's  next  object,  therefore,  was,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
muriatic  acid  free  from  water,  with  which  it  had  so  strong 
an  affinity.  We  shall  only  mention  the  experiments  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  come  nearest  to  this  point;  in 
none  has  he  reached  it  completely.  By  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  oxymuriatic  acid,  a  white  substance  sub- 
limes ;  a  small  portion  of  liquor  is  likewise  formed,  and 
the  gas  is  almost  entirely  absorbed.  The  sublimate,  our 
author  thinks,  is  a  mixture  of  dry  phosphoric  and  muriatic 
acids ;  the  liquor,  he  conceives,  is  a  mixture  of  dry  phos- 
phorus and  muriatic  acid.  Sulphur  exhibited  to  oxymu- 
riatic acid  in  the  same  manner,  gave  mixtures,  supposed 
by  our  author  to  contain  dry  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids. 
But  as  these  experiments  proved  unsatisfactory  for  the 
object  in  view,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  compounds 
thus  produced.  The  circumstance  chiefly  to  be  remarked 
in  them,  is,  that  potassium  being  exhibited  to  them,  pro- 
duces most  violent  explosions.  In  these,  Mr.  Davy  does 
not  conceive  that  the  muriatic  acid  can  be  inactive ;  and 
he  suspects  that  its  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  substance  from  its  basis,  may  be  the  occasion  of  the 
phenomena.  But  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject 
he  of  course  defers,  until  new  experiments  shall  have  ena- 
bled him  to  prosecute  it  with  greater  advantage. 

This  paper  concludes  with  some  general  remarks,  not  so 
much  upon  the  inferences  directly  to  be  drawn  from  the 
inquiries  already  analyzed,  as  upon  certain  incidental 
topics  presented  to  our  consideration  by  those  inquiries, 
and  forming  the  subjects  of  corollaries  to  the  main  propo- 
sitions. They  are  neither  very  numerous,  nor  of  peculiar 
importance  ;  but  the  paper  itself  is  quite  interesting  enough 
to  render  any  disappointment  on  this  score  highly  unrea- 
sonable. We  shall  add,  in  Mr.  Davy's  own  words,  the 
general  observation  upon  the  whole  of  his  late  investiga- 
tions, with  which  he  closes  the  present  tract. 

"  The  facts,"  says  he,  "  advanced  in  this  lecture,  afford  no  new- 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  idea  to  which  I  referred  in  uiy  last  cuni- 
munication  to  the  S(jciety, — that  of  hydrogen  being  a  cenunion  prin- 
ciple in  all  intlanimaljle  bodies  ;  and,  except  in  instances  which  are 
still  under  investigation,  and  concerning  which  no  precise  conclu- 
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sions  can  as  yet  be  drawn,  the  generalization  of  Lavoisier  happily 
applies  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  now  phenomena," 

We  the  rather  cite  this  passage,  because  persons,  half 
informed  on  these  subjects,  and  senseless  enough  (if, 
indeed,  another  word  should  not  be  used)  to  contaminate 
scientific  inquiries  with  the  vulgar  feelings  of  political  hos- 
tility, have  of  late  been  forward  in  extolling  the  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Davy,  not  on  account  of  their  vast  intrinsic  value, 
but  from  some  vague  confused  notion,  that  they  overthrew 
the  modern  theory  founded  by  the  French  chemists,  and 
created,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  balance  of  invention  in  favour 
of  England.  But  on  so  disgusting  a  topic  we  are  ashamed 
to  dwell  one  moment  longer. 

"  In  proportion,"  onr  author  concludes,  "  as  progress  is  made 
towards  the  knowledge  of  pure  combustible  bases,  so  in  proportion 
is  the  number  of  metallic  substances  increased ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  could  they  be  perfectly  deprived  of 
oxygen,  would  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies.  Possibly  their  pure 
elementary  matter  may  be  procured,  by  distillation  at  a  high  heat, 
from  metallic  alloys,  in  which  they  have  been  acted  upon  by 
sodium  or  potassium.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  try  this  experiment. 
As  our  inquiries  at  present  stand,  the  great  general  division  of 
natural  bodies  is  into  matter  which  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
metallic,  and  oxygen ;  but  till  the  problem  concerning  the  nature 
of  nitrogen  is  fully  solved,  all  systematic  arrangement  made  upon 
this  idea  must  be  regarded  as  premature," 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived,  in  the  course  of  this 
analysis,  that  the  unwearied  labour  and  the  admirable  skill 
of  Mr,  Davy  have  not,  since  we  last  treated  of  these 
subjects,  been  rewarded  with  any  discoveries  of  superior 
importance.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  which  the 
paper  now  before  us  will  infallibly  make  on  every  one  who 
studies  it.  Yet  let  us  consider  what  we  should  have  said, 
had  such  a  contribution  to  chemical  knowledge  fallen  in 
our  way  three  years  ago ; — had  we,  for  instance,  heard, 
that  the  basis  of  the  boracic  acid  had  been  discovered — 
that  hydrogen  had  been  detected  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
— and  oxygen  in  azote  ?  The  whole  world  of  letters  would 
have  been  in  commotion ;  and  it  would  have  been  univer- 
sally allowed,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
chemistry,  no  such  steps  had  been  made  towards  its  perfec- 
tion.   If  we  now  think  less  of  these  improvements,  or  even 
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receive  them  with  coldness,  it  is  only  because  we  are  spoilt 
with  the  abundance  of  capital  discoveries  in  which  we  have 
of  late  been  revelling  •, — and  it  is  Mr.  Davy  himself  who 
has  spoilt  us.  His  grand  and  numerous  inventions,  together 
with  the  two  unexpected  and  important  steps  made  by  the 
French  and  Swedish  chemists,  have,  for  a  while,  so  com- 
pletely satiated  the  curiosity  of  the  scientific  world,  that 
scarcely  any  new  fact  would  now  excite  astonishment. 
While  we  are  upon  this  point,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
the  regret  which  filled  us  in  reading  the  present  paper,  to 
perceive  the  philosophers  of  these  neighbouring  countries 
so  entirely  cut  off  from  a  mutual  intercourse  infinitely 
beneficial  to  their  common  pursuits.  Mr.  Davy  has  to 
this  day  only  read  the  interesting  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  in  a  Number  of  the  Monitenr. 
If  the  rulers  of  nations  are  resolved  never  to  consult  the 
interests  of  the  species  in  abstaining  from  war,  surely  they 
might  contrive  to  conduct  operations,  which  can  only  be 
excused  by  their  necessity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
unnecessary  aggravations  of  the  evil. 
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Researches  on  the  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  its  Nahire  and  Cumhinaiions, 
and  on  lite  Elements  of  the  Muriatic  Acid;  xcith  some  Experi- 
ments  on  Sulphur  and  PliosplLorus,  made  in  the  Lahoratory  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  By  H.  Davy,  Esq.,  Sec.  R.S.,  Prof. 
Chem.  R.  I.,  &c. 

{From  the  Phil  Trans,  for  ISIO.     Part  II.) 

Mr.  Dayy,  in  this  paper,  details  a  number  of  facts 
which  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  muriatic  acid, — hitherto  one  of  the  grand  desiderata 
of  chemistry  ;  and  lead  us  very  strongly  to  suspect,  that 
the  received  theory  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  has  been 
adopted  on  insufficient  grounds.  He  presents  us  also 
with  some  experiments  on  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
wliich  are  eminently  deserving  of  attention,  although 
we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  intimating,  that  those  experiments  are 
"  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  the  request  of 
tlie  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution."  We  had  always 
conceived,  that  tlie  many  invaluable  discoveries  made 
by  Mr.  Davy,  by  those  experimental  researches  whicli 
he  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
were  his  own  private  property  ;  and  that  however  great 
the  lustre  which  the  owners  of  the  retorts  and  receivers 
might  derive  from  the  noble  uses  to  which  he  had  hap- 
pily applied  them,  those  worthy  personages  had  about 
as  little  share  in  the  experiments,  and  as  little  property 
in  the  results  of  the  inquiries,  as  they  had  in  the 
tliouglits  which  passed  through  Mr.  Davy's  mind  while 
reposing  upon  the  benches  in  Alljemarle-street ;  in 
which  benches,  nevertheless,  we  freely  admit  they  have 
an  undoubted  property.  It  is,  however,  very  possible, 
that  tlie  note  alluded  to  may  proceed  from  our  author's 
delicacy  and  kind  feelings  towards  the  Institution.  We 
shall  at  least  have  much  more  satisfaction  in  ascribing 
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it  to  this  cause,  than  if  we  found  that  it  originated  in 
any  suggestion  from  the  managers  themselves. 

In  the  papers  of  Mr.  Davy,  formerly  published  by 
the  Royal  Society,  and  analyzed  from  time  to  time  in 
this  Journal,  various  important  remarks  occurred  upon 
the  nature  of  the  muriatic  acid.  It  was  observed,  in 
particular,  that  muriatic  acid  could  never  be  obtained 
from  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  from  dry  muriates,  unless 
water  or  its  constituent  parts  were  present.  It  was  also 
stated,  that  charcoal,  when  heated  to  whiteness  by  the 
galvanic  battery  in  oxymuriatic  or  muriatic  acid  gases, 
produced  no  change  whatever  in  those  gases,  if  it  had 
been  previously  deprived  by  ignition  of  moisture  and 
hydrogen.  These  facts  are  no  doubt  singularly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  common  doctrine,  which,  since  the 
celebrated  researches  of  Berthollet,  has  represented  oxy- 
muriatic acid  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxy- 
gen ;  or  presuming,  from  analogy,  that  muriatic  acid  is 
already  composed  of  oxygen  and  an  aciditiable  base,  has 
inferred,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  that  radical 
in  a  higher  state  of  oxygenation.  For  if  this  were  a 
just  account  of  the  matter,  we  might  fairly  expect  to 
find  muriatic  acid  result  from  deoxygenating  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid,  whether  water  were  present  or  not ;  and 
unless  water  (or  its  elements)  be  in  some  shape  essential 
to  muriatic  acid,  it  seems  difficult  to  perceive,  why  the 
production  of  that  acid,  whether  from  oxymuriatic  acid 
or  from  muriates,  should  be  impossible,  without  the 
presence  of  moisture  or  hydrogen.  At  any  rate,  this 
doubt  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  carefully  reconsidering 
the  grounds  of  the  received  opinion ;  and  Mr.  Davy's 
researches  carry  us  no  small  length  in  this  examination, 
although  they  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  determine  the 
point  finally. 

Tin  being  exposed,  under  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to 
oxymuriatic  acid,  both  the  metal  and  gas  disappeared, 
leaving  a  liquor  exactly  similar  to  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Liquor  of  Lil)avius,  whicli  is  a  muriate  of  tin. 
To  tliis  lluid  ammoniacal  gas  was  exliibited,  and  it  was 
greedily  absorbe*!,  forming  a  whitt'  solid  luxly,  the  avIioIo 
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of  which  YolatiHzed  on  the  apphcation  of  heat.  In 
another  experiment,  it  was  found  equally  impossible  to 
decompound  this  liquor  by  ammonia.  Instead  of  yield- 
ing oxide  of  tin,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  formed 
a  new  compound.  In  like  manner,  ammonia  was  exhi- 
bited to  the  solid  compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and 
phosphorus,  obtained  by  combustion ;  and  a  white 
opaque  powder  was  obtained,  wdiich,  though  exposed  to 
a  high  degree  of  heat,  remained  quite  fixed  and  unde- 
composed.  This,  as  Mr.  Davy  remarks,  offers  a  singular 
phenomenon  ; — a  mixture  of  three  bodies,  all  extremely 
volatile,  and  two  of  them  never  known  to  exist  in  a 
fixed  state  except  in  composition  'with  other  bodies,  is 
found  to  produce  a  compound  highly  fixed  and  refrac- 
tory. He  accordingly  was  at  some  pains  to  ascertain 
its  qualities ;  but  these  do  not  seem  to  merit  any  par- 
ticular description.  SufHce  it  to  say,  that  this  substance 
can  only  be  decomposed  by  combustion,  and  by  the 
action  of  ignited  hydrate  of  potash.  Our  author  made 
similar  attempts  to  obtain  oxygen,  or  a  body  containing 
oxygen,  from  the  phosphuretted  liquor  of  the  French 
chemists,  and  the  sulphuretted  muriatic  liquor  of  Dr. 
Thomson.  He  operated  by  means  of  dry  ammonia ; 
and  always  obtained  solid  compounds,  more  or  less 
refractory,  but  never  yielding  oxygen  or  oxides. 

The  common  belief,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and  am- 
monia, acting  on  each  other,  produce  water,  has  been, 
according  to  Mr.  Davy,  taken  up  on  insufficient  grounds  ; 
for  he  found,  that  when  those  bodies  were  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  of  acid  to  three  of  alkali,  both 
in  a  dry,  and,  of  course,  gaseous  state,  no  water  was 
formed ;  but  the  product  was  dry  and  solid  muriate  of 
ammonia,  with  about  a  tenth  part  of  nitrogen  gas. 

This  last  experiment,  if  repeatedly  found  to  succeed, 
would  indeed  furnish  strong  grounds  for  denying  the 
existence  of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid  ;  and  for  infer- 
ring, that  the  union  of  that  acid  and  hydrogen  produces 
muriatic  acid.  Mr.  Davy,  however,  speaks  with  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  "  I  have  several 
times  made  the  experiment,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
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this  is  not  tlie  case"  (i.  e.,  that  water  is  not  produced  in 
the  experiment).  But  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Criiik- 
shanks,  completed  by  the  French  chemists,  led  our 
author  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  evidence 
more  purely  synthetical.  It  had  been  found,  that  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  and  hydrogen,  when  mixed  in  nearly 
ecpial  proportions,  produced  a  gas  condensable  by  water, 
and  consisting  of  (by  muriatic  acid.  This  important, 
and  almost  decisive  experiment  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  able  chemists  above  mentioned),  was 
carefully  repeated  by  Mr.  Davy.  He  fired  the  two 
gases,  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  by  the  electric  spark, 
and  always  obtained  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  a  slight  con- 
densed vapour,  with  a  diminution  of  Ath  or  ^ijth  of  the 
volume.  When  the  gases  were  carefully  dried,  by  ex- 
posure to  muriate  of  lime,  the  condensation  was  dimi- 
nished ;  and  it  did  not  exceed  j'jjth  of  the  volume.  When 
highly  dried,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  used,  with 
oxymuriatic  acid.  In  this  case,  sulphur,  slightly  tinged 
with  oxymuriatic  acid,  was  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel :  no  vapour  was  deposited ;  and  the  gas  which 
remained,  consisted  of  muriatic  acid,  and  about  ^vth  of 
an  inflammable  gas. 

If  to  these  facts  we  add  the  experiments  by  which  the 
French  chemists  have  proved,  that,  in  the  cases  where 
oxygen  is  procured  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  water  is 
always  present,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  is  formed  ;  and  a 
variety  of  experiments  by  ^Ir.  Davy  and  his  brother,  in 
which  hydrogen  and  oxides  were  procured,  by  exhiljit- 
ing  metals  to  muriatic  acid  gas,  exactly  similar  to  the 
oxides  obtained  bv  biu-nino-  tlie  same  metals  in  oxv- 
muriatic  acid  gas;  we  shall  be  prepared  to  go  further 
tlian  merely  to  doubt  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  oxy- 
muriatic, and  of  water  in  muriatic  acid  gases ;  and  may 
probably  1)0  disposed  to  adopt  our  author's  conclusion, 
that  Scheele's  view,  however  obscured  Ijy  tlie  language 
of  an  unfounded  theory,  comes  much  more  near  to 
tlie  fiicts  tlian  the  nioi'e  specious  and  2jlausil)le  doc- 
trine of  tlie  antiphlogistic  school.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing oxymuriatic  acid  as  the  muriatic  acid  in  an  oxy- 
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genated  state,  we  shall  then  consider  it  as  a  more  simple 
substance,  which,  when  imited  with  hydrogen,  forms 
common  muriatic  acid.  Should  future  inquiry  justify 
this  conclusion,  and  explain  away  the  whole  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic doctrine  upon  this  point,  we  shall  be  obliged, 
no  doubt,  to  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  science  ;  but  our 
joy  will  be  mixed  with  trembling,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  chemical  truth  is 
holden ;  for  it  may,  after  this,  be  most  reasonably 
doubted,  whether  future  discoveries  shall  not  utterly 
destroy  the  merits  of  the  later  improvements  in  pneu- 
matic chemistry,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  doctrine  of 
phlogiston,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  positive 
levity  of  that  body ; — perhaps  the  only  part  of  Stahl's 
theory  (or  rather  of  the  changes  made  upon  it  by  his 
followers)  to  which  no  enlargement  of  knowledge  can 
reconcile  us. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  we  hesitate  in  believing 
that  our  author's  refutation  of  the  common  opinion  is 
complete  ?  An  experiment  is  given,  which  appears  at 
first  sight  conclusive. — Hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  acid 
being  united,  muriatic  acid  is  produced.  ^Vhy,  then,  it 
may  be  demanded,  should  we  doubt  that  the  supposed 
oxygenated  acid  is  in  fact  a  radical,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  hydrogen,  becomes  ordinary  muriatic  acid ; 
or,  that  the  supposed  oxygenated  acid  is  a  body  similar 
to  oxygen,  which,  uniting  with  hydrogen  as  a  radical, 
produces  one  of  the  known  acids  ? — We  answer,  first, 
that  the  experiments  are  not  detailed  with  such  minute- 
ness as  is  essentially  necessary,  when  any  new  point  of 
doctrine  is  to  be  established ;  and  still  more,  when  the 
change  in  our  theories  is,  from  a  leading  position, 
thought  to  be  established  irrefragably  ujoon  full  and 
minute  details  of  fact,  to  one  utterly  inconsistent  with 
it,  and  in  the  highest  degree  hostile  to  the  whole  of  the 
received  system.  It  is  in  this  case  quite  necessary,  that 
we  should  have  such  particulars,  as  the  following, 
anxiously  detailed  : — Tlie  exact  quantities  of  the  hydro- 
gen and  oxymuriatic  acid  exhiljited  to  each  other, — the 
method  taken  to  make  them  act  on  each  otlier, — the 
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appearances  of  their  action, — the  exact  quantity  of  the 
body  resulting  from  their  union, — and  the  particular 
tests  by  which  that  body  is  proved  to  be  muriatic  acid. 
If  an  experiment  of  this  nature  is  made,  and  the  result 
is,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydrogen,  when  united  in 
a  known  manner,  uniformly  leave  a  residue  of  muriatic 
acid  equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydrogen, — we  shall  at  least  have 
made  one  step,  and  a  step  neither  unimportant  nor 
insecure.  There  will  then  remain  another,  before  we 
can  safely  adopt  the  conclusion  in  question  : — And  this 
brings  us  to  the  second  difficulty,  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  our  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Davy's  theory. 
After  the  above  experiment  shall  have  been  cautiously 
and  repeatedly  made,  and  minutely  detailed,  it  will  still 
be  possible  to  infer  from  it  more  than  one  proposition ; 
— in  other  words,  to  account  for  the  appearances  in 
different  ways  :  for  it  will  prove,  either  that  muriatic 
acid  consists  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydrogen, — or 
that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  oxygen  and  muriatic 
acid  deprived  of  water  ;  and  that  muriatic  acid  consists 
of  an  acid  combined  with  water.  Which  of  these  is  the 
true  theory,  must  be  proved  by  other  experiments  made 
with  a  similar  attention  to  minute  particulars.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  that  we  accuse  Mr.  Davy  of  rashness 
in  his  method  of  philosojohizing.  We  know  him  to  be 
eminent  for  his  caution,  and  for  the  modesty  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  really  great  men.  In  his  present  paper, 
he  does  not  require  our  implicit  assent ;  because  he  has 
not,  as  he  is  well  aware,  completed  his  experimental 
investigation.  But  we  think  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  reasons  for  liesitation,  to  such  readers  as  may  be 
disposed  to  hasten  too  precipitately  towards  a  conclu- 
sion, and  may  be  unwilling  to  await  those  further  and 
final  evidences  which  Mr.  Davy  has  possibly  already  in 
his  possession. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  enforce  the  degree  of 
caution  wliich  we  have  been  recommending  to  Mr. 
Dav3''s  readers,  and  wliich  we  so  well  know  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  bring  within  his  own  recollection,  such 
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additional  considerations,  we  apprehend,  will  be  admit- 
ted to  arise  very  naturally  out  of  passages  like  tlie  fol- 
lowing. "  The  vivid  combustion  of  bodies  in  oxymuri- 
atic  acid  gas,  at  first  view,  appears  a  reason  why  oxygen 
should  be  admitted  in  it ;  but  heat  and  light  are  merely 
results  of  the  intense  agency  of  combination.  Sulphur 
and  metals,  alkaline  earths  and  acids,  become  ignited 
during  their  mutual  agency ;  and  such  an  effect  might 
be  ex]oected,  in  an  operation  so  rapid  as  that  of  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  upon  metals  and  inflammable  bodies." 
This  remark  is  highly  apposite ;  for  it  is  offered  in 
answer  to  a  supposed  objection,  which  it  sufficiently 
repels.  But  what  follows  is  merely  sceptical,  and  pro- 
duces no  conviction  one  way  or  the  other.  "  It  may  be 
said"  (he  adds)  "that  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  an  acid 
basis  united  to  oxygen,  exists  in  the  general  analogy  of 
the  compounds  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals  to  the 
common  neutral  salts.  But  this  analogy,  when  strictly 
investigated,  will  be  foimd  to  be  very  indistinct ;  and, 
even  allowing  it,  it  may  be  applied  with  as  much  force 
to  support  an  opposite  doctrine, — namely,  that  the 
neutral  salts  are  compounds  of  bases  with  water, — and 
the  metals,  of  bases  with  hydrogen ;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals,  the 
metals  furnish  hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  a 
basis  to  produce  the  neutral  combination."  This  last 
appears  rather  a  strained  hypothesis ;  but  if  dry  metals 
and  oxymuriatic  acid,  acting  on  each  other,  produce 
compounds  in  which  oxygen  shall  he  proved  not  to  exist, 
we  shall  certainly  be  compelled  to  change  our  opinion. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
oxymuriates,  as  they  were  originally  called, — or,  as  late 
experiments  seemed  to  prove  them,  hyj^eroxymuriates  : 
and  here,  again,  we  have  rather  the  beginning  of  an 
investigation,  than  a  complete  induction  of  facts,  upon 
which  a  conclusion  may  safely  be  built.  He  endeavoured 
to  procure  from  hyperoxymuriates,  the  acid  supposed  to 
be  hyperoxygenized,  but  without  success.  He  distilled 
those  salts  with  dry  boracic  acid,  and  found  oxygen  to 
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be  the  chief  gaseous  product,  and  muriate  of  potash  the 
fixed  residue.  He  distilled  the  orange-coloured  fluid 
j^roduced  by  dissolving  hyperoxymuriates  in  sulphuric 
acid,  but  obtained  only  oxygen  and  oxymuriatic  acid. 
He  placed  muriates  (in  a  state  of  solution)  in  the  gal- 
vanic circuit,  and  obtained  oxymuriatic  acid  at  the 
positive,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  surface ;  and, 
upon  repeating  the  same  experiment  with  oxymuriatic 
acid  dissolved  in  water,  he  obtained  oxymuriatic  acid 
and  oxygen  at  the  positive,  and  hydrogen  at  the  nega- 
tive surface ;  which  products,  however,  he  admits  in  a 
note  to  this  passage,  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
water  than  the  acid. 

Our  author  then  states  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  hyperoxymuriates ;  and  it  is,  like  many 
of  the  opinions  contained  in  this  paper,  only  a  probable 
conclusion  drawn  from  an  induction  of  facts  admitted  to 
be  imperfect,  but  which,  in  all  likelihood,  will  hereafter 
be  com})leted.  For  the  present,  the  opinion  may  be 
taken  as  a  query,  or  hint,  for  further  inquiry ;  and,  we 
doubt  not,  Mr.  Davy  will,  ere  long,  convert  it  into  a 
certainty.  "  If  the  facts "'  (says  he)  "  respecting  hyper- 
oxymuriate  of  potash  be  closely  reasoned  upon,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  as  a  triple  compound 
of  oxymuriatic  acid,  potassium,  and  oxygen.  We  have 
no  right  to  assume  tlie  existence  of  any  peculiar  acid  in 
it,  or  of  a  considerable  portion  of  combined  water  ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 
chemistry,  to  suppose  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen 
combined  with  the  potassium,  which  we  know  has  an 
intense  atlinity  for  oxygen,  and  which,  from  some  ex- 
periments, I  am  inclined  to  Ijelieve,  is  capable  of  com- 
bining directly  with  more  oxygen  than  exists  in  potash, 
than  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  which,  as  far  as  is 
known,  has  no  affinity  for  that  substance." 

Mr.  Davy  subjoins  a  variety  of  very  ingenious  obser- 
vations upon  the  probable  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid, 
— referring  partly  to  the  received  facts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  partly  to  his  own  experiments,  as  authorizing, 
or  rather  as  giving  colour  to  his  remarks.     From  the 
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failure  of  the  experiments  to  decompose  it,  as  well  as 
from  its  agreeing  in  scarcely  any  particular  with  acids, 
he  can  scarcely  consider  it  as  belonging  to  that  class  of 
bodies ;  and  he  suggests  the  probability  of  its  l)eing  a 
peculiar  acidifying  and  dissolving  principle,  like  oxygen. 
Although  his  observations  are  marked  with  his  usual 
ingenuity  and  chemical  learning,  we  shall  not  at  present 
dwell  longer  upon  them, — reserving  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  theory  for  the  period  so  often  men- 
tioned, and  indeed  so  confidently  anticipated,  in  the 
preceding  j)ages,  when  the  same  admirable  inquirer 
shall  have  finished  his  experimental  researches,  and 
presented  us  with  discoveries  on  the  subject  in  question, 
worthy  (we  can  give  no  higher  praise)  of  being  ranked 
near  his  own  former  improvements  in  natural  know- 
ledge. 

This  paper  concludes  with  some  valuable  experiments 
upon  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  particularly  in  their 
relations  to  potassium  and  oxymuriatic  acid.  But  tliey 
do  not  admit  of  an  abridgement ;  and  though  highly 
useful,  as  assisting  future  inquiries,  they  lead  to  no  very 
definite  general  conclusions.  AYe  therefore  can  only 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  chemical  readers ; 
and,  expressing  our  hopes  that  no  interruption  of  any 
kind  may  stop  Mr.  Davy  in  his  brilliant  course  of  dis- 
covery, we  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present, 
with  again  predicting,  tliat  the  next  time  M^e  turn 
towards  it,  we  shall  have  to  celebrate  new  triumphs  of 
his  skill  and  indefatigable  industry. 
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LORD  NELSON  AND  LADY  HAMILTON. 


(September,  1814.) 


Tlie  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton ;  luith  a  Sup- 
plement of  interesting  Letters,  by  distinguished' Characters. 
2  vols.  8vo.     Pp.  545.     London,  Lovewell  &  Co.    'l814. 

AVe  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  reprehen- 
sible publication ;  or  one  in  which  the  frailties  of  the 
Mighty  Dead  have  been  more  wantonly  and  barbarously 
unveiled — without  the  possibility  or  indeed  the  pretext 
of  any  other  motive  than  that  of  the  sordid  and  miser- 
able profit  that  may  be  made  of  the  exhibition.  The 
man  who  should  violate  the  last  hallowed  retreat  of  his 
war-worn  fi'ame,  and  display,  for  hire,  the  naked  and 
festering  limbs  of  the  departed  hero  to  the  gaze  of  the 
brutal  multitude,  would  be  guilty,  we  think,  of  a  less 
jDrofanation.  The  outrage  against  decency,  and  the 
offence  to  all  generous  feeling,  would  not  at  least  be 
aggravated  in  such  a  case,  as  we  cannot  help  fearing 
they  are  here,  by  the  strangest  ingratitude,  and  the 
most  incredible  breach  of  confidence  :  for  who  but  the 
receiver  of  these  letters  could  have  the  means  of  giving 
them  to  the  public  ?  who  but  the  object  of  this  guilty,  but 
ardent  and  devoted  love,  could  have  betrayed  its  follies 
and  its  phrenzy  to  our  gaze  ? — We  are  aware  that  an 
advertisement  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  wdiich 
professes  to  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
any  concern  with  this  lamentable  publication  :  but  it  is 
difficult  to  pay  any  regard  to  such  an  intimation,  while 
the  work  is  allowed  to  go  on.  The  genuineness  of  the 
letters  is  not  denied  ;  nor  is  any  statement  given  of 
their  having  been  surreptitiously  withdrawn  from  her 
keeping.     If  this  had  been  the  case,  however,  or  if  the 
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publication  liad  in  any  other  way  been  undertaken  really 
without  her  consent,  or  against  her  incHnation,  it  is 
perfectly  notorious  that  she  might  have  stopt  it  in  a 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  by  applying  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  blazoned  in 
every  newspaper,  and  in  every  shop-window  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  a  great  and  unhallowed  profit  is  daily 
made  by  the  sale  of  a  work,  the  manuscript  of  which 
was,  beyond  all  question,  the  property  of  Lady  Ha- 
milton. If  this  property  has  actually  been  stolen  from 
her,  never  human  being  had  such  an  interest  to  reclaim 
it ;  for  never  was  any  one  exposed  to  more  j^ainful  im- 
putations by  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  turned.  The 
universal  impression  is,  that  Lady  Hamilton  has  sold 
the  love-letters — the  indefensible  and  imprudent,  but 
most  confidential  love-letters — addressed  to  her  by  Lord 
Nelson,  to  a  bookseller  for  money !  and  that  the  only 
being  upon  earth  by  whom  he  could  have  borne  that 
they  should  be  seen — the  only  being,  indeed,  by  whom 
they  could  be  seen  without  injuring  and  lowering  his 
fame — has,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds,  exposed  them 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world !  It  would  be  an  infinite  re- 
lief to  us  to  be  freed  from  this  impression ;  but,  while 
it  remains  with  us,  we  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  the 
disgust  and  indignation  which  it  excites,  is  only  aggra- 
vated by  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  woman  who  has 
called  forth  these  most  inicomfortable  sensations. 

But  though  the  mischief  is  done  and  irreparable — 
and  though  all  the  odious  details  of  these  volumes  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  it  was  most 
important  to  have  withlield  them — we  should  still  have 
hesitated  about  adding  to  their  publicity  by  our  notice, 
had  we  not  come  to  be  satisfied,  that  even  the  private 
habits  of  such  a  mail  as  Lord  Nelson,  when  they  are 
evidenced,  as  in  this  instance,  by  the  undoubted  testi- 
mony of  his  own  letters,  are  matter  of  history,  and 
must  pass  as  such  into  the  records  of  the  age.  In  con- 
sidering them,  however,  we  shall  carefully  avoid  giving 
circulation  to  the  anecdotes  (not,  we  grieve  to  say, 
always  the  most  creditable)  which  these  volumes  bring 
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before  iis,  of  private  individuals  whose  connexion  with 
the  great  man  will  certainly  not  j)revent  their  names 
from  returning  to  the  shelter  of  oblivion  immediately 
after  their  earthly  course  is  run.  To  preserve  any  of 
these,  can  serve  no  good  purpose ;  for  the  censor,  wo 
conceive,  has  no  right  to  drag  into  notice  the  vices  or 
the  follies  which  he  may  meet  on  his  legitimate  field, 
if  it  appear  that  they  have  been  carried  unfairly  and 
forcibly  thither,  out  of  the  shade^  in  which  they  were 
naturally  doomed  to  live  their  little  hour. 

The  charge  of  bookmaking,  to  which  this  publication 
is  liable  beyond  even  the  ordinary  run  of  such  works, 
may  appear  but  trifling,  after  the  grave  accusations  we 
have  been  alluding  to.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  no- 
tice, that  the  letters  of  Lord  Nelson  occupy  only  about 
230  pages  of  the  whole.  The  rest  are  letters  of  various 
persons  to  Lady  Hamilton — introduced  under  the  pre- 
tence of  illustrating  Lord  Nelson's  letters,  but,  in 
reality,  bearing  little  or  no  reference  to  them  ;  and  a 
very  few  letters  of  Lady  Hamilton  herself — not  half  a 
dozen,  and  such  as  create  no  sort  of  wish  to  see  more 
of  them. 

The  advertisement  prefixed  is  a  curious  production. 
The  mutual  attachment,  it  is  said,  of  Lord  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton  is  so  generally  known,  that  any  "  notes, 
however  desirable  and  explanatory,  might  not  have 
been  deemed  perfectly  decorous  /"  Then,  it  seems,  some 
parts  of  the  corresj)ondence  "  have  been  suppressed 
from  the  most  honourable  feelings  to  individuals,  as 
they  would  certainly  have  given  pain."  Now,  though 
we  cannot  prove  by  quotations  how  little  regard  has 
been  ^^aid  to  such  a  principle  in  this  compilation,  with- 
out renewing  the  offence,  and  giving  additional  pain  to 
private  individuals,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
are  many  of  the  pages  now  before  us,  which  the  per- 
sons who  figure  in  them  would  give  no  small  portion  of 
their  whole  worldly  possessions  to  have  suppressed.  A 
sort  of  apology  is  made  for  not  dedicating  to  the  Bri- 
tish Navy  these  volumes — containing  the  sad  monument 
of  the  frailties  and  follies  of  its  brightest  ornament ; 
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and  a  promise,  probably  intended  as  a  threat,  is  held 
out,  that  a  mass  of  other  letters  from  Lord  Nelson,  on 
public  and  private  affairs,  is  preparing  for  the  press ; 
which,  it  seems,  are  to  throw  "  light  on  political  trans- 
actions at  present  very  imperfectly  understood^ 

The  letters  of  Lord  Nelson,  now  published,  exhibit 
the  picture  of  a  warm,  affectionate,  and  generous  nature 
—  little  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  not  at  all  con- 
trolled by  prudence,  giving  way  to  every  gust  of  feeling 
or  passion,  and  prone  to  pour  forth,  without  the  least 
restraint,  the  most  hearty  expressions  of  the  sentiments 
that  inspire  it.  We  should,  however,  ill  discharge  our 
duty  if  we  stopt  here.  But  extreme,  and  more  than 
seaman-like  imprudence,  is  not  the  amount  of  the  charge 
which  these  effusions  convey  against  his  conduct.  There 
is  perceptible  also  a  culpable  disregard  of  domestic  ties, 
and  a  neglect,  approaching  to  cruelty,  of  one  whom  he 
was  bound  by  honour,  as  well  as  religion,  morality,  and 
law,  to  cherish.  This  neglect,  the  consequence  of  an 
improper  passion,  seems  (as  frequently  happens  in 
minds  otherwise  virtuous)  to  have  rankled  to  a  degree  of 
hatred,  from  the  workings  of  self-reproach.  Nor  can  a 
more  melancholy  instance  be  found  of  the  maxim,  that 
we  are  apt  to  dislike  those  whom  we  have  wronged, 
and  thus  preposterously  to  visit  on  them  the  sins  of  our 
own  injustice.  Lord  Nelson  was  married  to  a  most 
amiable  woman,  of  his  own  free  choice,  liis  equal  in 
birth  and  fortune,  and  of  suitable  years ;  whose  cha- 
racter through  life  is  allowed  to  have  been  wliolly 
without  reproach.  His  letters  to  her  were  formerly 
published,  we  believe  by  his  own  permission  ;  and  we 
remember  to  have  read  one,  written  in  the  year  1798, 
in  some  religious  ]\Iagazine,  where  it  was  recorded  for 
edification-sake.  It  breatlied  a  pure  spirit  of  piety  and 
self-humiliation  ;  and  a  warm  affection  to  his  fair  cor- 
res]:»ondent.  Just  al)out  that  time  he  fell  in  love  with 
Lady  Hamilton  ;  and  we  very  soon  find  him  not  merely 
wholly  alienated  from  his  wife,  but  expressing  a  dislike 
of  her,  and  in  pretty  plain  terms  hinting  that  slie  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  happiness.     After  Sir  A\'illiam  Ha- 
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milton's  death,  this  feeling  seems  to  grow  stronger ; 
and  these  vohnnes  contain  undoubted  proofs,  that  a 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  impediment  was  familiar 
to  his  mind,  and,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  sometimes 
present  even  in  its  devotional  moods. 

The  effusions  of  his  passion,  with  such  trifles  as  lovers 
write  about,  and  a  pretty  indiscriminate  abuse  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  whom  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion, except  Sir  AYilliam  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  one 
or  two  of  their  common  friends,  not  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  quite  six  privileged  persons,  make  up  the  bulk, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  his  letters.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  are  familiar  with  this  species  of  composition,  will 
judge  for  themselves,  and  correct  us  if  we  are  wrong ; 
but  we,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  it  except  what  we 
have  gleaned  from  the  specimens  occasionally  exhibited 
in  parliamentary  and  judicial  proceedings,  should  pro- 
nounce Lord  Nelson's  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of 
love-letters  in  point  of  literary  merit.  And  although 
there  is  scarcely  one  observation  to  be  found  in  them  of 
any  depth  or  acuteness,  or  even  pleasantry,  in  short, 
above  the  level  of  the  most  empty  talking,  yet  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  doul)t,  that  they  might  all  have  been 
produced  by  a  person,  who,  when  the  fit  was  off,  could 
correspond  upon  business  which  he  understood  like  an 
able  and  a  great  man.  He  sat  down  to  throw  upon 
his  paper  all  that  was  in  his  heart — and  left  his  head 
pretty  much  out  of  the  party.  Had  Dr.  Johnson 
written  down  the  expressions  of  fondness  which  Gar- 
rick  used  to  repeat  from  his  hours  of  endearment  with 
"  his  TettyJ'  perhaps  the  result  would  have  been  worthy 
of  a  place  in  this  publication.  It  is  a  common  saying, 
that  "  Nelson  was  nothing  ashore ;"  and  the  present 
volumes  will  be  cited  in  support  of  the  remark.  If,  by 
this,  it  is  only  meant  that  he  spent  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion as  all  great  men  do,  in  a  luxurious  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  and  a  playful  indulgence  of  all  his  feelings 
and  fancies,  voluntarily  refraining  from  any  severe  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties,  and  purposely  idling  his  time 
away,  there  is  perfect  truth  in  the  statement.    His  hours 
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on  shore  were  merely  his  horce  subsecivce ;  intervals  of 
absolute  vacancy  and  remission,  such  as  other  men  have 
by  half  hours  or  minutes,  or  once  a  week ;  and  we 
imagine  any  other  man  of  talents,  taken  unawares  in 
one  of  his  idle  intervals,  would  be  found  much  such  a 
man  as  Nelson.  But  the  statement,  we  are  persuaded, 
is  altogether  erroneous,  if  it  is  intended  to  insinuate 
that  had  Nelson  braced  his  mind  to  any  object,  though 
not  on  his  own  element,  he  would  have  pursued  it  with 
no  better  powders  than  are  indicated  in  this  publication ; 
and,  full  of  rhapsody,  and  meagre  of  almost  everything 
like  thinking,  as  these  letters  are,  we  every  now  and 
then  may  descry  a  trace  of  vigour,  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  talents  were  only  dormant. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  we  dwell  on  these  passages, 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  feeling  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  man.  AVe  have  a  far  higher  ob- 
ject in  view ;  and  nothing  but  our  zeal  for  that  object 
could  make  us  submit  to  the  real  pain  which  our  pre- 
sent occupation  inflicts  upon  us.  The  notorious  fact 
of  Lord  Nelson's  domestic  misconduct  to  his  wife,  has 
too  long  lield  out  a  kind  of  sanction  to  the  false  reason- 
ing, which  seeks  to  shelter  kindred  delinquencies  under 
the  authority  of  great  examples.  The  very  title  of  this 
audacious  publication — "  Lord  Nelsons  Letters  to  Lady 
Llamilton,'"  recalls  the  bad  fame  of  that  unhappy  con- 
nexion ;  so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  stifle  the  discussion  and 
the  false  imj^ressions  Avhich  it  may  engender  :  And  all 
that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  counteract  the  bad  effects 
of  so  fatal  an  example,  by  bestowing  upon  it,  even  in 
this  exalted  instance,  the  reprobation  it  so  amply  de- 
serves. "Without  stating  it  formally  as  a  proposition, 
that  all  men  may  do  wrong,  because  a  great  man  did  so 
(alas !  how  happy  would  it  be  if  we  were  never  in- 
fluenced by  doctrines  more  dangerously  soj^liistical — if 
all  our  false  principles  of  action  were  thus  boldly  stated 
in  the  rejDulsive  form  of  manifest  error !),  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  knowledge  of  his  faults  soothes  many  a 
conscience,  and  is  made  the  salve  to  heal  over  those 
wholesome  wounds,  through  which  remorse  might  other- 
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wise  open  an  avenue  to  virtue.  The  public  opinion, 
too,  may  be  affected  imperceptibly,  and  the  last  check 
destroyed  for  ever  upon  baser  spirits,  whom  no  work- 
ings of  conscience  can  reach.  The  community  may 
cease  to  despise,  with  such  undivided  contempt,  as  it 
now  does,  the  vile  and  degraded  wretch,  who  maltreats 
her  whom  he  has  taken  for  better  and  for  worse,  and 
vowed  to  protect  for  life.  The  conduct  most  befitting  a 
coward,  an  effeminate  and  besotted  tyrant,  may  no 
longer  call  forth  the  unanimous  execration  of  English- 
men, when  they  vaguely  hear  it  said,  that  "  Nelson 
did  so."  If  unhappily  it  be  true,  that,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, though  far  less  than  may  be  alleged,  this  gallant 
man's  life  held  out  such  evil  example,  we  must  apply 
the  only  remedy  within  our  reach,  by  freely  expressing 
the  indignation  which  it  excites,  even  in  his  case  ;  and 
instead  of  letting  the  puny  imitators  of  his  faults  find 
a  shelter  under  his  authority,  we  must  let  it  be  distinctly 
seen,  that  as  not  all  the  glories  of  his  illustrious  life  can 
save  his  memory  from  the  reproofs  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  wise,  when  they  contemplate  his  defects, — so  the 
public  indignation  shall  fall  with  overwhelming  force 
upon  those  who  can  only  ape  his  imperfections.  As 
well  might  they  cite  the  example  of  Julius  Ccesar  for 
enormities,  at  which  human  nature  shudders ; — or  of 
Lord  Xelson  himself,  for  the  dreadful  prostitution  of 
the  name  and  power  of  England,  to  purposes  of  murder 
and  treachery, — under  the  influence  of  the  same  woman 
who  has  now  ffiven  his  love-letters  to  the  world. — To 
return  to  these  productions — 

"We  must  note  the  tone  of  scurrilous  abuse  of  almost 
all  his  friends,  especially  in  the  navy.  This  may  some- 
times be  traced,  no  doubt,  to  the  ill-hnmour  of  the 
moment ;  but  generally  it  arises  from  some  personal  in- 
terest, as  a  quarrel  about  prize-money ;  or  from  the 
circumstance,  which  he  seems  never  to  have  forgiven, 
of  the  person  in  question  being  either  his  superior 
officer,  or  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  But  the  thing 
never  to  be  pardoned,  is  when  an  inferior  officer  gets 
into  this  latter  station,  and  has,  or  is  thought  to  have, 

VOL.  Til.  T 
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aiitliority  over  liim.  It  is  ])ainfiil  to  see  with  what  per- 
tinacity he  pursues  Sir  T.  Troubridge  merely  for  tliis 
offence ;  and  no  kindness  is  ever  able  to  disarm  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  lie  takes  it  all  for  perfidy.  Lord  St. 
Yincent  (to  whom  he  owed  the  fleet  which  conquered 
at  the  Nile)  is  habitually  attacked  in  the  same  way ; 
althouo'h  his  letters  never  mention  Lord  Nelson  without 
the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration  and  esteem.  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  and  others  fare  little  better.  And  then, 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  ordinary  mortals,  especially 
women,  there  is  no  coarse  or  scurrilous  epithet  that  he 
does  not  fling  around  him  in  profusion.  So  much  so, 
that  although  these  letters  were  addressed  to  his  mis- 
tress, we  dare  not  so  far  offend  common  decency  as  to 
transcribe  any  one  of  them  entire. 

The  impatience  of  command  which  we  have  noticed, 
leads  to  a  remark  respecting  this  great  man's  public 
life  not  unworthy  of  notice.  He  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature  not  only  for  the  highest  station — but 
for  no  other  ;  and  to  have  been  alike  incapable  of  occa- 
sionally falling  into  a  subordinate  part,  and  of  contenting 
himself  with  a  share  of  any  joint  operation.  Mr. 
Southey,  in  his  Life  of  him,  is  perpetually  tlirowing  out 
insinuations  against  the  other  officers  who  refused  to 
concur  in  all  Nelson's  projects  ;  as  if  those  distinguished 
characters  were  bound  to  disobey  orders  from  home,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  this  commodore — whose 
projects  on  shore  would  almost  always  have  led  to  a 
mere  experiment  upon  the  bravery  of  English  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Nor  does  he  ever  reflect  tliat  Lord  Nelson, 
except  at  Teneriffe,  where  he  failed,  was  in  point  of  fact 
wholly  confined  to  his  own  element,  in  the  marvellous 
exploits  which  made  him  so  famous.  If  every  com- 
manding officer  had  acted  so  completely  for  himself, 
and  with  such  disregard  of  orders  or  combined  plans 
from  home  ;  nay,  if  only  a  very  few  officers  had  acted 
so,  the  speedy  ruin  of  our  affairs  must  have  ensued  ; 
the  army  and  navy  would  have  become  one  scene  of 
confusion.  Possessing  such  a  commander,  the  Govern- 
ment   coul<l  not   do   lit'ttoi-  tlian   a'ive    him   its  laro-est 
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station,  and  an  unlimited  discretion  in  the  employment 
of  his  forces ;  but  nothing  short  of  wielding  all  the 
forces,  military  as  well  as  naval,  wherever  he  went, 
would  satisfy  him ;  and  this  apj^ears  to  have  been  his 
desire,  as  much  when  he  was  a  commodore,  with  a  few 
sail  under  him,  as  when  he  commanded  the  whole  Me- 
diterranean and  Atlantic.  Nay,  we  find  him  very 
frequently  interfering  in  matters  purely  civil,  in  poli- 
tical negotiations,  and  in  affairs  connected  with  the 
relations  of  peace  or  war,  and  of  treaties  actually  pend- 
ing, and  wholly  unknown  to  him — and  sometimes 
against  orders,  and  on  notions  of  his  own.  His  letters 
(for  he  always  appears  to  have  been  a  great  writer, 
whether  in  love  or  war)  contained  accounts  of  his  mo- 
tives, which  were  generally  some  vague  feeling  of  his 
own,  or  some  notion  of  what  was  fitting  the  national 
character,  without  the  least  regard  to  reason,  order,  or 
calculation ; — his  contempt  of  which  he  pretty  freely 
expresses  :  And  he  often  talks  of  "  throwing  himself 
upon  his  country  for  his  defence," — as  if  the  voice  of 
the  multitude,  and  not  the  order  of  the  Government, 
were  the  proper  rule  of  an  officer.  Of  course  Mr. 
Southey  always  admires  these  flights ;  and  expresses 
his  decided  contempt  of  the  other  commanders  who 
thwarted  his  hero,  by  refusing  to  disobey  the  com- 
mands of  their  superiors,  and  to  entrust  him  with  the 
disposal  of  their  forces.  The  biographer,  indeed,  upon 
these  occasions,  seems  to  set  himself  up  as  a  kind  of 
Nelson  ;  and  assumes  the  same  superiority  over  Nelson's 
brother  officers,  as  he  himself  did.  No  calculating — 
no  forethought — no  prudential  considerations  for  Mr. 
Southey,  You  must  fight  away  without  looking  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  if  you  woidd  please  him.  And 
as  for  the  inferior  questions — of  what  advantage  you 
are  to  get  by  it — how  you  are  to  succeed — whether  or 
not  you  are  sure  of  being  wholly  destroyed — these  are 
the  suggestions  of  narrow  and  timid  minds,  who  have 
never  yet  learnt  the  true  maxim,  so  decisive  of  all  such 
subjects,  and  embracing  the  whole  art  military  of  that 
learned  author— that  1a  mere  volition  or  determination 
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to  conquer,  any  given  force  may  perform  any  service 
required.  We  mention  these  things  without  any  wisli 
to  detract  from  the  general  merits  of  Mr.  Southey's 
work ;  of  which  we  have  formerly  said  that  we  think 
very  highly,  both  for  its  honesty  and  its  ability. 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  turn  from  the  frailties  to 
the  merits  of  the  great  man  whose  heart  now  lies  ex- 
posed to  view,  in  its  most  private,  unstudied,  and  unre- 
strained effusions.  Every  here  and  there  we  see  traits 
of  some  friendship  almost  as  warm  as  the  passion  which 
has  dictated  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence.  The  pale 
of  his  favour  seems  indeed  to  have  been  very  confined  ; 
but  the  few  within  it  are  cherished  with  a  zeal  propor- 
tioned to  the  vehemence  of  his  abuse  against  all  beyond 
it.  Captain  Parker,  who  seems  to  have  been  dying  of 
wounds  received  in  battle,  and  a  Mrs.  Thomson  and  her 
child,  appear,  after  Lady  Hamilton,  principally  to  oc- 
cupy his  thoughts.  There  was  some  love-story  con- 
nected with  the  latter  which  manifestly  excited  his 
sympathy  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  But  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  observe  so  frequently  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
only  principle,  amounting  in  him  to  a  passion,  which 
could  successfully  combat  his  extravagant  love, — we 
mean  that  mighty  love  of  his  country,  and  that  thirst 
for  glory,  which  for  the  most  part  engrossed  his  soul, — 
bearing  his  shattered  frame  through  every  suffering, 
mortification  and  danger,  and  lifting  him,  at  last,  to  the 
very  height  of  renown,  when  it  carried  him  to  a  death 
perhaps  the  most  glorious  that  ever  closed  the  existence 
of  a  warrior.  There  is  something  extremely  affecting 
in  the  invariable  constancy  with  which  his  military  ar- 
dour rises  superior  to  all  his  other  passions,  and  remains 
unsubdued  amidst  the  wreck  of  all  other  principles  and 
feelings  : — it  seems  alone  to  have  vanquished,  or  even 
resisted  his  love.  "  You  ask  me,"'  says  he,  "  my  dear 
friend,  if  I  am  going  on  more  expeditions?  And,  even 
if  I  was  to  forfeit  your  friendship,  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  world,  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  For,  I  go 
out ;  [if]  I  see  the  enemy,  and  can  get  at  them,  it  is  my 
duty  :  and  you  would  naturally  hate  me,  if  I  kept  back 
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one  moment.  I  long  to  pay  them,  for  their  tricks 
t'other  day,  the  debt  of  a  drubbing,  which,  surely,  I'll 
pay  :  but  when^  where,  or  how,  it  is  impossible,  your 
own  good  sense  must  tell  you,  for  me  or  mortal  man  to 
say.  I  shall  act  not  in  a  rash  or  hasty  manner ;  that 
you  may  rely,  and  on  which  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour.     Just  going  off.     Ever,  for  ever,  your  faithful 

"  Nelson  &  Bronte." 

We  extract  the  following  letter  with  pleasure ;  it  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the  last  he  wrote, 
and  containing  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  approaching 
battle  of  Trafalgar. 

"  My  dearest  Emma,  Victory,  October  1,  1805. 

"  It  is  a  relief  to  me,  to  take  up  the  pen,  and  write  you  a 
line ;  for  I  have  had,  about  four  o'clock  this  morning,  one  of  my 
dreadful  spasms,  which  has  almost  enervated  me.  It  is  very  odd  ! 
I  was  hardly  ever  better  than  yesterday.  Freemantle  stayed  with 
me  till  eight  o'clock,  and  I  slept  uneonnnonly  well ;  but,  was  awoke 
with  this  disorder.  My  opinion  of  its  effect,  some  one  day,  has 
never  altered.  However,  it  is  entirely  gone  off,  and  I  am  only  quite 
weak.  The  good  people  of  England  will  not  believe,  that  rest  of 
body  and  mind  is  necessary  for  me  !  But,  perhaps,  this  spasm  may 
not  come  again  these  six  months.  I  had  been  writing  seven  hours 
yesterday  ;  perhaps,  that  had  some  hand  in  bringing  it  upon  me, 
I  joined  the  fleet  late  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  September,  but 
could  not  communicate  with  them  until  the  next  morning.  I  be- 
lieve my  arrival  was  most  welcome  ;  not  only  to  the  commander  of 
the  fleet,  but  also  to  every  individual  in  it :  and,  when  I  came  to 
explain  to  them  the  Nelson  touch,  it  was  like  an  electric  shock. 
Some  shed  tears,  all  approved — '  It  was  new,  it  was  singular,  it 
was  simple  !  '  and,  from  Admirals  downwards,  it  was  repeated — '  It 
must  succeed,  if  ever  they  will  allow  us  to  get  at  them !  You  are, 
my  Lord,  surrounded  by  friends  whom  you  inspire  with  confidence.' 
Some  may  be  Judases ;  but  the  majority  are  certainly  much  pleased 
with  my  commanding  them." 

We  have  often  witnessed  attempts  to  set  up  for  this 
lady,  some  such  claim  to  the  public  bounty,  as  Lord 
Nelson  urged  not  very  decorously  in  his  last  will.  It 
would  have  been  an  insult,  however,  we  must  say,  to 
the  country,  if  such  a  prayer  had  been  complied  with. 
The  public  feelings  were  sufficiently  outraged  by  the 
astonishing  omission  of  Lady  Nelson,  in  the  honours 
and  wealth  bestowed  on  the  family  at  Lord  Nelson's 
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death.  The  Government,  on  tliat  occasion,  took  part 
with  his  unwarrantable  caprice,  and  neglected  that 
amiable  and  excellent  woman,  (as  all  who  have  ever 
mentioned  her  name  admit  her  to  be),  merely  because 
she  had  been  most  causelessly  neglected  by  her  husband. 
It  encouraged  the  base  and  un-English  feelings  which 
too  frequently  lead,  what  is  called  fashionable  society, 
to  take  the  husband's  part,  because  he  is  the  powerful 
party ;  and  to  shun  his  innocent  and  ill-treated  wife, 
only  because  she  is  weak  and  unfortunate.  Instances 
could  be  given  with  ease,  of  women  avoided  in  the 
world,  almost  as  scrupulously  as  if  they  had  been  di- 
vorced by  their  husbands ;  and  when  you  come  to  ask 
why,  the  only  answer  is,  that  their  husbands  have  been 
living  apart  from  them,  to  indulge  in  tlieir  own  vicious 
courses,  without  having  a  shadow  of  charge  to  prefer 
in  extenuation  of  this  conduct.  If,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
passed  over  the  wife  in  the  grants  of  money,  pension, 
and  peerage,  (in  the  teeth  of  his  own  last  precedent 
when  Sir  Kalph  Aljercromby  fell,)  he  had  also  pen- 
sioned the  other  coiniexion — we  might  in  vain  have 
ransacked  foreign  courts  for  proofs  of  public  immo- 
rality. As  for  Lady  Hamilton  liersclf,  we  see  no  right 
which  she  can  liavc  to  complain.  Her  pu])lic  services, 
we  suppose,  have  been  sufficiently  requited  by  the  public, 
whom  she  may  formerly  have  served.  The  transactioiis 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples  merited  another  kind  of  reward. 
And  if  she  is  now  in  want  of  money,  she  surely  can 
find  no  difficidty  in  obtaining  assistance  from  the  distin- 
guished friends  whose  letters  fill  up  this  work.  They 
woidd  j^refer,  we  shoidd  think,  contributing  in  cash,  to 
affording  her  tlieir  letters.  And  if  one  Noble  and 
Right  Reverend  person  is  no  more,  whose  gallantry 
graces  these  pages,  and  who,  among  other  things,  com- 
pares her  to  "  JJiana^' — another,  equally  noble,  though 
as  yet  only  Reverend  correspondent,  survives,  wlio 
surely  cainiot  liave  forgotten  how  often  he  was  her 
"obliged  and  faithful  servant," — called  her  "his 
deary," — condescended  to  write  jocose  and  free  letters 
to   licr  of  a   Sunday   morning,    between  morning  and 
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evening  service, — looked  to  lier  as  his  "  best  and  truest 
friend"  for  protection  and  advancement, — engaged  her 
to  obtain  prebends,  "  with  six  hundred  a-year,  and  good 
houses  •,"  and  inclosed  a  list  of  five  Deans,  "  all  old 
men."  To  him,  and  to  such  as  him,  who  are  wallowing 
in  riches,  and  have  given  her  claims  on  their  gratitude, 
she  is  certainly  entitled  to  look  for  assistance  ;  not  to  the 
public,  of  whom  she  has  deserved  ill,  and  never  more 
so  than  by  the  present  publication. 
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(February,  1815.) 

The  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Interior  of  AfHca  in  the 
Year  1805,  by  Muxgo  Park  :  together  with  other  Docu- 
ments, Official  and  Private,  relative  to  the  same  Expedition. 
To  luhicli  is  ^prefixed,  an  A  ceount  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Park. 
4to,     Pp.  320.     London,  Murray,  1815. 

The  reader  is  aware,  that  Park's  first  and  greatest 
journey  in  Africa  was  performed  under  the  direction 
and  patronage  of  the  African  Association — a  small  but 
most  praiseworthy  Society,  formed  for  promoting  dis- 
coveries in  that  unexplored  quarter  of  the  globe.  He 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  1797,  and,  for  some 
time,  devoted  himself  to  domestic  pursuits,  and  to  the 
publication  of  his  travels.  In  1804  he  was  invited  by 
the  Grovernment  to  undertake  a  new  journey  ujDon  a 
different  plan,  and  with  the  view  of  opening  channels 
of  commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  extending  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  His  journal  of 
this  expedition,  from  his  leaving  Kayee  on  the  Gambia, 
to  his  embarkation  ujoon  the  Niger  at  Sansanding, 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  volume  before  us.  It 
was  drawn  ujd  under  every  conceivable  disadvantage, 
and  intended  to  furnish  memoranda  of  occurrences  and 
scenes,  which,  after  his  return,  he  could  more  fully 
describe.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  under 
whose  authority  the  journey  was  prosecuted  ;  and  from 
that  department  it  was  communicated  to  the  African 
Institution,  with  permission  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Park's  family. 

The  traveller  had  been  accompanied  the  greater  j)arT 
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of  liis  way  by  Isaaco,  a  native  African  of  respectable 
character,  who  returned  with  his  papers  and  letters 
before  he  embarked  on  the  Niger  :  And  when  rumours 
reached  Senegal  of  his  death,  uncontradicted  by  any 
tidings  of  a  more  favourable  kind,  Governor  Max- 
well determined  to  despatch  some  one  in  search  of  him, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  Isaaco  ready  for  the 
service.  He  was  absent  about  twenty  months,  and 
returned  in  September  1811,  with  a  confirmation  of 
the  fatal  intelligence.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  a  translation  of  this  singular  piece,  from 
the  original  Arabic,  is  subjoined  to  Park's  Journal. 

When  the  African  Institution  undertook  the  publica- 
tion of  these  papers,  they  were  favoured  with  a  copy  of 
Park's  memorial  to  the  Colonial  Department,  upon  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  and  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing them,  and  of  his  letters  addressed  officially  to  that 
department.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  also.  Park's  first  and 
most  valuable  patron,  communicated  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  accompanied  them  with  every  other 
information  relative  to  the  expedition.  The  memorial 
and  correspondence  are  incorporated  in  the  biographical 
part  of  this  volume. 

The  task  of  preparing  these  documents  for  the  press, 
and  of  writing  the  life  of  the  traveller,  as  well  as  furnish- 
ing such  geographical  and  other  elucidations  as  were 
necessary  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  was 
confided  by  the  Institution  to  one  of  its  Directors ;  and 
it  appears,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  office  has 
been  performed,  that  it  could  not  have  been  entrusted 
to  better  hands,  whether  for  diligence,  accuracy,  or 
ability.  Indeed,  a  more  interesting  piece  of  biography 
has  not,  for  many  years,  been  given  to  the  public  : 
notwithstanding  that  the  principal  events  in  Park's 
life  were  well  known,  and  that  anything  beyond  his 
travels  could  not  be  expected  to  excite  particular  at- 
tention. By  a  judicious  combination  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Park,  and  the 
correspondence  above  noticed,  with  a  clear  and  not  in- 
elegant abstract  of  his  travels  in  lx)th  expeditions,  and 
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an  introduction  of  some  collateral  disquisitions  upon 
subjects  connected  with  his  history,  and  the  affairs  of 
Africa,  the  editor  has  certainly  produced  a  tract,  at 
once  instructive  and  entertainino'  in  no  common  deo'ree. 
If  he  has  left  us  anything  to  regret,  it  is  a  certain  fasti- 
diousness, rather  than  caution,  which  may  be  frequently 
traced,  and  to  which  we  may  ascribe  an  unnecessary 
abstinence  or  self-restraint  in  handling  some  topics,  and 
a  subdued  tone  generally  prevalent  through  the  com- 
position. This  kind  of  regret,  however,  we  express 
doubtingly  ;  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
opposite  extreme  of  rashness  and  eloquence  exposes  his- 
torical researches,  and  therefore  not  unwillingly  recon- 
ciled to  the  error,  if  such  it  must  be  deemed,  which  lies 
on  the  safer  side. 

In  presenting  us  with  a  sketch  of  Park's  life,  the 
learned  and  judicious  editor  has  had  recourse  to  the 
best  sources  for  information  ;  and  he  has  been  successful 
in  his  pursuit  of  it.  Mr.  Archibald  Buchanan  of  Glas- 
gow, a  brother-in-law  of  Park,  had  made  some  progress 
in  a  similar  work  ;  and  immediately  on  hearing  of  the 
present  design,  he  transmitted  all  his  materials  to  our 
author.  Two  brothers  of  Park,  one  of  whom,  Adam,  is 
still  living  at  Gravesend,  and  Mr.  James  Dickson  of 
Covent  Garden,  well  known  in  the  botanical  world,  one 
of  Park's  earliest  and  steadiest  friends,  furnished  much 
important  information.  The  stores  of  geographical 
learning  possessed  by  Major  Rennell,  and  the  copious 
details  respecting  the  trade  of  Africa  furnished  by  ^Ir. 
Macaulay,  are  not  the  only  contril^utions  of  those 
gentlemen  to  the  completion  of  this  work  :  The  editor 
owes  to  them  also  several  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  biographical  branch  of  it ;  and,  as  may 
easilv  be  conceived  bv  all  who  know  the  habitual  libe- 
rality,  in  such  matters,  which  distinguishes  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  makes  his  assistance  scarcely  be  deemed  a 
favour,  the  editor  had  easy  access  to  whatever  that  justly 
respected  personage  could  supply  in  aid  of  his  plan. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  design  to  anticipate  the  grati- 
licatiou  which  a  perusal  of  the  tract  itself  must   furnish 
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to  our  readers ;  still  less  to  provide  a  substitute  for  it. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  follow  the  course  of  the  bio- 
graphy, but  only  notice  a  few  passages  by  way  of  speci- 
mens, and  for  the  sake  of  exciting,  rather  than  satisfy- 
ing, curiosity.  In  fairness  to  the  author,  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  merits  of  a  work  like  this,  lie  not  so 
much  in  single  passages,  which  can  be  detached  from 
the  rest,  but  consist  rather  in  the  assemblage  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  materials,  and  their  disposition 
in  the  form  of  a  continuous  and  flowing  narration. 

The  latter  part  of  Park's  first  journey,  and  his  return 
home,  afford  a  narrative  of  peculiar  interest,  from  two 
incidents,  of  a  nature  sufficiently  dramatic,  one  of  them 
indeed  almost  emulating  the  combinations  of  romance. 

"  Having  encountered  all  tlie  horrors  of"  the  rainy  season,  and 
being  worn  doAvn  by  fatigue,  his  health  had,  at  different  times,  been 
seriously  affected.  But,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Kamalia,  he  fell 
into  a  severe  and  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  by  which  he  was  closely 
confined  for  upwards  of  a  month.  His  life  was  preserved  by  the 
hospitality  and  benevolence  of  Kai-fa  Taura,  a  negro,  who  received 
him  into  his  house,  and  whose  family  attended  him  with  the  kindest 
solicitude.  The  same  excellent  person,  at  the  time  of  Park's  last 
mission  mto  Africa,  hearing  that  a  white  man  was  travelling- 
through  the  country,  whom  he  imagined  to  bo  Park,  took  a  journey 
of  six  days  to  meet  him  ;  and  joining  the  caravan  at  Bambakoo,  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  sight  of  his  friend. 

"  There  being  still  a  space  of  five  hundred  miles  to  be  traversed 
(the  greater  part  of  it  through  a  desert)  before  Park  could  reach 
any  friendly  country  on  the  Gambia,  he  had  no  other  resource  but 
to  wait  witli  patience  for  the  first  caravan  of  slaves  that  might 
travel  the  same  track.  No  such  opportunity  occuiTcd  till  the  latter 
end  of  April  1797  ;  when  a  coffle,  or  caravan,  sot  out  from  Kamalia 
under  the  direction  of  Karfa  Taura,  in  whose  house  he  had  con- 
tinued during  his  long  residence  of  more  than  seven  months  at  that 
place. 

"  The  coffle  began  its  progTcss  westwards  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  reached  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  after  a 
joimioy  of  gTeat  labour  and  difficulty,  which  afforded  Paik  the  most 
painful  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  miseries  endured  by  a  cara- 
A-an  of  slaves  in  their  transportation  from  the  interior  to  the  coast. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  Park  arrived  at  Pisania,  from 
whence  he  had  set  out  eighteen  months  before,  and  was  received 
by  Dr.  Laidley  (to  use  his  own  expression)  as  one  risen  from  the 
grave.  On  the  loth  of  Jmie  he  embarked  in  a  slave  ship  buTind  to 
America,  which  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  A\'cst  Indies, 
and  got  with  gi-eat  difficulty,  and  under  circumstances  of  consider- 
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able  danger,  into  the  Island  of  Antigua.  He  sailed  from  thence  on 
the  24th  of  November,  and  after  a  short,  but  tempestuous  passage, 
arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  22nd  of  the  following  month,  having 
been  absent  from  England  two  years  and  seven  months. 

"  Immediately  on  his  landing  he  hastened  to  London,  anxious  in 
the  greatest  degree  about  his  family  and  friends,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  nothing  for  two  years.  He  arrived  in  London  before  day- 
light on  1  the  morning  of  Christmas-day,  1797;  and  it  being  too 
early  an  hour  to  go  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dickson,  he  wandered 
for  some  time  about  the  streets  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  where 
his  house  was.  Finding  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  gardens  of 
the  British  Museum  accidentally  open,  he  went  in  and  walked 
about  there  for  some  time.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Dickson,  who  had 
the  care  of  those  gardens,  went  there  early  that  morning  upon  some 
trifling  business.  What  must  have  been  his  emotions  on  beholding, 
at  that  extraordinary  time  and  place,  the  vision,  as  it  must  at  first 
have  appeared,  of  his  long-lost  friend,  the  object  of  so  many  anxious 
reflections,  and  whom  he  had  long  numbered  with  the  dead!" — 
pp.  xiii.-xv. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  Park's  mind  was  made  up  to  undertake  his  second 
journey.  He  had  settled  in  a  provincial  town  of  his 
native  country,  married,  and  had  a  family.  He  was  prac- 
tising surgery  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  such  success 
as  may  be  attained  in  that  confined  sphere.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  distinguished 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of 
Scotland,  among  whom,  our  author  mentions,  with  an 
appropriate  tribute  of  respect,  the  venerable  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, the  last  survivor  of  that  illustrious  scliool  which 
will  shine  through  all  ages,  in  the  names  of  Hume, 
Smith,  Robertson,  and  Black.  But  his  station,  though 
thus  comfortable  and  creditable  to  himself,  and  rendered 
still  more  honourable  by  the  charities  which  he  exercised 
towards  the  poor  in  the  course  of  his  profession,  was 
nevertheless  ill-suited  to  the  adventurous  turn  of  mind 
which  his  past  habits  had  formed.  "  His  journies  to 
visit  distant  patients — his  long  and  solitary  rides  over 
'  cold  and  lonely  heaths '  and  '  gloomy  hills  assailed 
by  the  wintry  tempest,'  seem  to  have  produced  in  him 
feelings  of  disgust  and  impatience,  which  he  had  per- 
haps rarely  experienced  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  His 
strong  sense  of  the  irksomeness  of  this  way  of  life  broke 
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out  from  him  upon  many  occasions ;  especially  when, 
previously  to  his  undertaking  his  second  African  mis- 
sion, one  of  his  nearest  relations  expostulated  with  him 
on  the  imprudence  of  again  exposing  himself  to  dangers 
which  he  had  so  very  narrowly  escaped,  and  perhaps 
even  to  new  and  still  greater  ones  ;  he  calmly  replied, 
that  a  few  inglorious  winters  of  country  practice  at 
Peebles,  was  a  risk  as  great,  and  would  tend  as  effec- 
tually to  shorten  life,  as  the  journey  which  he  ^vas 
about  to  undertake." — pp.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  received  a  summons  to 
attend  the  Secretary  for  Colonial  Affairs,  who  made 
him  the  proposal  of  conducting  the  expedition  then 
under  consideration.  He  desired  a  short  time  to  con- 
sult his  friends  ;  but  here,  as  in  such  cases  almost  uni- 
formly happens,  his  mind  was  already  pretty  well  re- 
solved ;  and  the  consultation  was  a  matter  of  courtesy 
or  form. 

"  From  the  time  of  his  interview  with  Lord  Hobart, 
his  determination  was  in  fact  taken.  His  imagination 
liad  been  indulging  itself  for  some  years  past  upon  the 
visions  of  discoveries  which  he  was  destined  to  make  in 
the  Interior  of  Africa ;  and  the  oljject  of  his  ambition 
was  now  within  his  grasp.  He  hastily  announced  to 
Lord  Hol)art  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal ;  employed 
a  few  days  in  settling  his  affairs  and  taking  leave  of  his 
friends;  and  left  Scotland  in  December  1803,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  embarking  in  a  very  short  time 
for  the  coast  of  Africa." 

The  delays  and  mismanagement  incident  to  official 
proceedings  in  matters  not  immediately  connected  with 
war,  and  therefore  below  a  great  Statesman's  notice, 
now  enter  into  the  narrative.  The  principal  details  of 
the  expedition  had  been  arranged  before  the  application 
to  Park.  A  month  or  two  had  elapsed  since  the  pro- 
position was  made.  Upon  his  arrival  in  town  after  he 
accepted,  a  postponement  of  two  months  took  place 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  the  sailing  was  then 
fixed  for  the  end  of  February.  But  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Addington  and  his  friends  were  occupied  with 
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concerns  nearer  and  clearer  to  tliem  tlian  the  geography 
of  Africa.  We  allude  not  merely  to  the  war  then  wag- 
ing against  France,  though  they  had  that  also  upon 
their  hands,  but  the  more  interesting  conflict  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  had  grown  as  weary  of  opposition  as  Mi\ 
Park  was  of  provincial  surgery  ;  and,  by  means  of  mo- 
tions respecting  the  navy  and  the  army,  and  other 
"  vital  interests  of  the  empire,"  was  occupied  in  turning 
out  the  above  characters,  from  the  places  in  which  he 
had  put  them.  Everything  was  ready,  and  the  em- 
barkation in  great  part  completed,  when  the  expedition 
was  suddenly  countermanded  ;  the  Earl  Camden  having 
happily  succeeded  to  the  Lord  Hobart's  place  as  his 
portion  of  the  change  ;  and  it  being,  of  course,  necessary 
that  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  undertaking  should 
be  expounded  to  that  noble  person,  and  his  pleasure  as- 
certained uj)on  the  practical  question,  Whether  a  scheme 
of  scientific  and  commercial  discovery  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued, notwithstanding  tliat  it  had  been  devised  by  his 
immediate  predecessors  ?  When  these  circumstances  are 
considered,  it  will  not  be  deemed  too  great  an  allowance 
of  time,  if  we  add,  that  the  sailing  was  put  off  from 
February  to  September.  But  this  interval  was  spent 
very  profitably  by  the  traveller,  who,  at  the  judicious 
suggestion  of  some  person  in  authority,  made  himself  a 
toleraljle  master  of  Arabic,  and  acquired  some  expert- 
ness  in  taking  observations.  He  also  drew  up  the  me- 
morial already  referred  to,  upon  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  accom- 
panying his  remarks  with  the  reasons  of  the  opinion 
very  confidently  entertained  by  him,  that  the  Niger, 
after  ])ursuing  an  easterly  course,  tin-ns  to  the  southward, 
and  foils  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in 
the  vast  stream  known  by  the  name  of  the  Congo. 

In  oi'der  to  acquire  the  Arabic  language^  lie  had 
retired  to  liis  native  place  with  an  ^Vral),  who  came 
over  in  the  suite  of  Elfi  15ey.  Upon  his  return  to  town, 
he  found  the  plan  was  approved  of;  but,  before  it  was 
finally  determined  on,  he  "  was  desired  by  Lord  Camden, 
to  consult  Major  Kennell,   and  ol)taiu   his  opinion  both 
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with  regard  to  the  scheme  and  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  Park's  own  sentiments  relative  to  the  Niger, 
as  stated  in  his  Memoir.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Brighthehiistone,  where  Major  Rennell  then  was,  and 
remained  with  him  several  days ;  during  which  time, 
the  subjects  proposed  by  Lord  Camden  were  rejoeatedly 
discussed  between  them.  With  respect  to  the  supposi- 
tion relative  to  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  Major 
Rennell  was  unconvinced  by  Park's  reasonings,  and  de- 
clared his  adherence  to  the  opinion  he  had  formerly 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  course  of  that  river.  As 
to  the  plan  of  the  intended  expedition,  he  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  likely  to  attend 
its  execution,  that  he  earnestly  dissuaded  Park  from 
engaging  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise.  His  argu- 
ments, urged  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
friendship,  appear  to  have  made  a  great  impression 
upon  Park  ;  and  he  took  leave  of  Major  Rennell  with 
an  apparent  determination  to  relinquish  the  undertaking. 
But  this  conviction  was  little  more  than  momentary, 
and  ceased  almost  as  soon  as  the  influence  and  authority 
from  which  it  proceeded,  were  withdrawn.  On  Park's 
return  to  London,  his  enthusiasm  revived ;  and  all 
doubts  and  difficulties  were  at  an  end." — pp.  1.  li. 

The  objections  here  alluded  to,  and  in  which  many  of 
Park's  intelligent  friends  joined,  were  of  a  general  and 
somewhat  vague  description,  according  to  the  judicious 
remark  of  his  biographer,  and  applicable  to  any  under- 
taking of  a  similar  kind.  He  opposes  to  them  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  every  account  entitled 
to  the  greatest  deference  upon  such  a  subject ;  but  more 
especially,  because  it  proceeded  from  one  who  had  en- 
countered the  most  imminent  risks  in  the  prosecution  of 
scientific  discovery.  AYithout  in  the  least  extenuating 
the  dangers  of  the  untried  expedition,  which  he  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  hazardous  ever  undertaken, 
he  still  thought  that  they  were  not  greater  than  might 
reasonably  be  encountered  for  the  sake  of  very  im- 
portant objects ; — ^justly  observing,  says  our  author, 
that  it  was  onlv  from  similar  risks  of  human  life,  that 
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great  geographical  discoveries  were  in  general  to  be 
expected. 

Everything  being  now  fixed,  and  the  season  already 
far  advanced,  Park  was  extremely  anxious  to  hasten 
his  departure,  as  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition 
depended  on  its  being  undertaken  a  sufficient  time 
before  the  rains.  He  was  nevertheless  detained  two 
months  for  his  official  instructions, — a  delay  somewhat 
preposterous,  when  we  consider  that  those  instructions 
could  only  be  the  echo  of  his  own  memorial,  in  an 
abridged  and  general  form ;  and  one  month  more 
elapsed,  before  he  could  set  sail.  As  everything  was 
ready  early  in  October,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented, 
that  any  accident  should  have  prevented  him  from 
sailing  in  the  course  of  that  month.  The  delay,  indeed, 
proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise,  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  had  a  different  result,  had  it  been  under- 
taken at  an  adequate  distance  of  time  from  the  rainy 
season. 

The  plan  being  to  send  Park  with  a  detachment  of 
soldiers,  an  adequate  store  of  merchandise,  and  a  few 
seamen  and  carpenters  to  construct  vessels  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Niger — the  main  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  means  by  which  its  ulterior  ends  of 
discovery  were  to  be  accomplished — he  received  the 
local  rank  of  captain  in  the  King's  service ;  and  under 
him  were  commissioned,  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Ander- 
son a  surgeon,  and  Mr.  George  Scott  a  drauglitsman. 
They  were  to  clioose  their  soldiers  from  the  garrison  at 
Goree.  Having  sailed  on  the  30th  January  1805,  they 
arrived,  after  a  somewhat  tedious  passage,  on  the  8th 
of  March,  at  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands, 
where  they  purchased  the  asses  requisite  for  their 
caravan ;  and  on  the  28th,  they  reached  Goree  in 
safety.  His  prospects  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been 
at  the  brightest;  and  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages 
of  his  letters — rendered  the  more  touching,  from  the 
contrast  between  their  tenderness  and  the  inflexible 
steadiness  of  his  nature — if  indeed  we  can,  with  any 
propriety,   speak   of  contrasting  qualities   so    much   in 
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harmony  as  real  boldness  and  the  kindly  affections  of 
the  heart.  The  first  passage  is  from  a  letter  to  his 
wife. 

"  I  have  hopes,  almost  to  certainty,  that  Providence  will  so  dis- 
pose the  tempers  and  passions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  slide  through  much  moie 
smoothly  than  you  expect. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  often  I  think  about  you ;  your  own 
feelings  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  that.  The  hopes  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  my  life  with  my  wife  and  children  will  make 
eveiything  seem  easy ;  and  you  may  be  sure  I  will  not  rashly  risk 
my  life,  when  I  know,  that  your  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  my 
young  ones,  depend  so  much  upon  it.  1  hope  my  mother  does  not 
torment  herself  with  unnecessary  fears  about  me.  I  sometimes  fancy 
how  you  and  she  will  be  meeting  misfortune  half-way,  and  placing 
me  in  many  distressing  situations.  I  have  as  yet  experienced 
nothing  but  success ;  and  I  hope  that  six  months  more  will  end  the 
whole  as  I  wish." — p.  Iviii. 

The  next  which  we  shall  select  is  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Dickson,  dated  the  26th  of  April,  the  day  before 
he  left  the  Gambia. 

"  Everything,  at  present,  looks  as  favourable  as  I  could  wish  ; 
and  if  all  things  go  well,  this  day  six  weeks  I  expect  to  drink  all 
your  healths  in  the  water  of  the  Niger.  The  soldiers  are  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  They  are  the  most  clashing  men  I  ever  saw ;  and 
if  they  preserve  their  health,  we  may  keep  ourselves  perfectly 
secure  from  any  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  able,  with  presents  and  fair  words, 
to  pass  through  the  country  to  the  Niger ;  and  if  once  we  are  fairly 
afloat,  the  dag  is  won.^Gixo  my  kind  regards  to  Sir  Joseph  and  Mr. 
Greville ;  and  if  they  shoidd  think  that  I  have  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  natural  objects,  you  may  mention  that  1  had  forty  men  and 
forty-two  asses  to  look  after,  besides  the  constant  trouble  of  packing 
and  weighing  bundles,  palavering  with  the  Negi'oes,  and  laying 
plans  for  our  future  success.  I  never  was  so  busy  in  my  life." — 
pp.  Ixiii.  Ixiv. 

He  had  selected  the  thirty-five  soldiers  and  a  lieu- 
tenant who  were  to  attend  him,  from  the  garrison  of 
Goree,  the  whole  having  volmiteered.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  that  their  habits  or  constitutions  were  not 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  service,  and  the  rains 
destroyed  them  with  a  fatal  rapidity.  He  found  him- 
self at  the  wished-for  point,  ready  to  embark  on  tlic 
Niger ;  but  after  losing  his  whole  companions,  except 
Lieutenant  Martyn   and  three   soldiers,  of  whom  one 
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was  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderson  appears  to 
have  affected  him  most  deeply.  "  No  event,"  says  he, 
"  ever  threw  the  smallest  gloom  over  my  mind  till  I 
laid  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  grave  :  I  then  felt  myself  as 
if  left  a  second  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst  the 
wilds  of  Africa."  {Journal,  p.  163.)  In  his  perilous 
situation,  indeed,  he  might  well  have  been  excused  for 
shutting  his  heart  against  every  sentiment  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  self-preservation.  "  He  was  " 
(says  his  biographer)  "  about  to  embark  on  a  vast  and 
unknown  river,  which  might  possibly  terminate  in  some 
great  lake  or  inland  sea,  at  an  immense  distance  from 
the  coast ;  but  which  he  hoped  and  believed  would  con- 
duct him  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of 
considerably  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  through 
the  midst  of  savage  nations,  and  probably  also  after  a 
long  succession  of  rapids,  lakes,  and  cataracts.  This 
voyage,  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  attempted,  was 
to  be  undertaken  in  a  crazy  and  ill-appointed  vessel, 
manned  by  a  few  Negroes  and  four  Europeans ! " 
p.  Ixxvii. 

At  this  interesting,  but  most  trying  moment,  his 
habitual  constancy  did  not  forsake  him  ;  nay,  strange 
to  tell,  and  incredible,  were  it  not  known  that  great 
men  perform  thiugs  next  to  impossible  by  dint  of  a 
certain  self-deception  which  never  leaves  in  their  minds 
any  doubt  of  success,  and  which  they  always  extend 
even  to  desperate  circumstances  where  all  chance  of 
succeeding  is  gone — in  the  situation  just  now  described, 
we  find  this  extraordinary  person  not  only  cheerful, 
but  almost  sanguine.  Before  embarking  in  the  crazy 
vessel,  which,  principally  by  his  own  labour,  he  had 
constructed  of  two  old  patched  and  worn-out  canoes,  he 
completed  his  journal  up  to  that  date,  such  as  it  is  here 
given ;  and  occupied  a  few  hours  in  writing  letters  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  Colonial  Department,  and  his 
wife.  For  inserting  the  two  last  of  these  singular 
pieces,  we  shall  offer  no  a])ology  to  the  reader,  lie 
will    perceive    a    material    difference  in  the  colouring 
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given  to  his  situation,  where  he  is  speaking  to  his  wife. 
From  the  letter  to  Lord  Camden,  it  is  plain,  that  he 
was  well  aware  of  its  extreme  difficulties  and  perils  ; 
but  that  he,  who  had  been  full  of  confidence,  where 
others  would  have  despaired,  was  very  far  from 
despairing,  where  success  appeared  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. 

"  To  the  Earl  Camden,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 

Sfc.  ^c.  Sfc. 

*'  On  board  of  H.M.  Schooner  Moliba,'  at  anchor  oflp  Sansanding, 
"  My  Lord,  November  17th,  1805. 

"  I  HAVE  herewith  sent  you  an  account  of  each  day's  pro- 
ceedings since  we  left  Kayee.  Many  of  the  incidents  related  are 
in  themselves  extremely  trifling ;  but  are  intended  to  recal  to  my 
recollection  (if  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  again  to  ra-y  dear  native 
land)  other  particulars  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives,  which  would  have  swelled  this  bulky  communication  to 
a  most  unreasonable  size. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  recollect,  that  I  always  spoke  of  the  rainy 
season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely  fatal  to  Europeans ;  and  our 
journey  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger  will  furnish  a  melancholy 
proof  of  it. 

"  ^Ve  had  no  contest  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any  one 
of  us  killed  by  wild  animals,  or  any  other  accidents ;  and  yet  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  of  forty-four  Europeans  who  left  the  Gambia  in 
perfect  health,  five  only  are  at  present  alive,  viz.,  three  soldiers 
(one  deranged  in  his  mind),  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and  myself. 

"  From  this  account  I  am  afraid  that  your  Lordship  will  be  apt 
to  consider  matters  as  in  a  very  hopeless  state ;  but  I  assure  you  I 
am  far  from  desponding.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
I  have  changed  a  large  canoe  into  a  tolerably  good  schooner,  on 
board  of  which  I  this  day  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  shall  set  sail 
to  the  east,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover  the  termination  of 
the  Niger,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  have  heard  nothing  that  I 
can  depend  on  respecting  the  remote  course  of  this  mighty  stream ; 
but  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  think,  that  it  can  end  nowhere 
but  in  the  sea. 

"  My  dear  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  and  likewise  Mr.  Scott,  are  both 
dead ;  but  though  all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  should  die, 
and  though  I  were  myself  half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere  ;  and  if 
I  could  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  would  at  last  die 
on  the  Niger. 

"  If  I  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  expect  to  be  in 
England  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  by  way  of  the  West  Indies. 

"  I  request  that  your  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit 
my  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  peruse  the  abridged  account  of  my 
proceedings,  and  that  it  may  be  preserved,  in  case  I  should  lose  my 
papers.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

l2 
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"  To  Mrs.  Park. 

"  Sansanding,  19th  November,  1805. 

"  It  grieves  mo  to  the  heart  to  write  anything  that  may  give 
you  uneasiness  ;  but  such  is  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well ! 
Your  brother  Alexander,  my  dear  friend,  is  no  more  !  He  died  of 
the  fever  at  Sansanding,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October ;  for 
particulars  I  must  refer  j^ou  to  your  father. 

"  I  am  afraid  that,  impressed  with  a  woman's  fears  and  the  anxieties 
of  a  wife,  you  may  bo  led  to  consider  my  situation  as  a  great  deal 
worse  than  it  really  is.  It  is  tnie,  my  dear  friends  Mr.  Anderson 
and  George  Scott,  have  both  bid  adieu  to  the  things  of  this  world ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  have  died  on  the  march  during 
the  rainy  season,  but  you  may  believe  me,  I  am  in  good  health.  The 
rains  are  completely  over,  and  the  healthy  season  has  commenced, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  sickness ;  and  I  have  still  a  siifficient 
force  to  protect  me  from  any  insult  in  sailing  down  the  river,  to 
the  sea. 

"  Vie  have  already  embarked  all  our  things,  and  shall  sail  the 
moment  I  have  finished  this  letter.  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  or  land 
anywhere,  till  wo  roach  the  coast :  which  I  suppose  will  be  some 
time  in  the  end  of  January.  Wo  shall  then  embark  in  the  first 
vessel  for  England.  If  we  have  to  go  round  by  the  West  Indies, 
the  voyage  will  occupy  three  months  longer ;  so  that  we  expect  to 
be  in  England  on  the  first  of  May.  The  reason  of  our  delay  since 
wo  left  the  coast  was  the  rahiy  season,  which  came  on  us  during 
the  journey ;  and  almost  all  the  soldiers  became  affected  with  the 
fever. 

"  I  think  it  not  unlikely  but  I  shall  be  in  England  before  you 
receive  this. — You  may  be  sure  that  I  feel  happy  at  turning  my 
face  towards  homo.  AVo  this  morning  have  done  with  all  inter- 
course with  the  natives ;  and  the  sails  are  now  hoisting  for  our 
departure  for  the  coast." — pp.  Ixxix.-lxxxii. 

It  is  probable  that  he  set  sail  immediately  after 
writing'  tliese  letters ;  and  everything  that  has  since 
been  learnt  of  him  rests  upon  evidence  of  an  imperfect 
and  indirect  kind ;  sufficient,  we  fear,  to  justify  the 
inference,  that  he  has  perished ;  but  extremely  unsatis- 
factory with  respect  to  the  details.  It  is  justly  re- 
marked by  his  learned  biographer,  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  almost  ten  years  having  elapsed  with- 
out any  tidings  of  him,  furnishes  tlie  strongest 
presumption  that  he  is  no  more ;  while  the  miserable 
state  of  his  equipment,  and  the  nature  of  the  expedition 
he  embarked  upon,  renders  his  destruction,  within  no 
long   time    of  his   departure    from    Sansanding,    very 
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probable.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  state  freely  the  points 
in  the  direct  evidence  which  seem  weak,  and  shall  not 
hesitate  to  notice  an  omission  or  two  of  the  editor  in 
dealing  with  these.  Isaaco's  Jonrnal  is  given  at  length ; 
and  at  one  place  it  breaks  off,  and  we  have  apparently 
another  Journal  inserted,  termed  "  Amadi  Fatoumas 
Journal"  Amadi,  or  Amadou  Fatouma,  was  the  guide 
who  accompanied  Park  from  Sansanding  on  his  voyage  ; 
and  it  was  from  him  that  Isaaco  received  the  only 
account  of  what  befel  the  traveller  after  his  em- 
barkation. But  whether  this  was  communicated  in 
writing,  or  was  only  taken  down  by  Isaaco  from  oral 
conference,  we  are  not  distinctly  informed.  There  are 
some  things  which  point  each  way.  Thus  the  Editor 
(p.  Ixxxiii.  and  p.  Ixxxiv.  note)  commences  the  narra- 
tive of  Park's  death,  in  terms  which  lead  us  to  conceive 
that  narrative  to  be  written  by  Isaaco,  and  to  be  part 
of  his  Journal ;  yet  it  comes  under  the  head  of  Amadi 
Fatouma's  Journal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression 
in  the  text,  p.  Ixxxiii.,  of  Isaaco  having  "  received  a 
Journal  from  Amadi,"  would 'lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  latter  had  kept  it.  Isaaco  himself  unfortunately 
uses  equally  ambiguous  expressions.  He  introduces 
Amadi's  Journal,  after  stating,  that  he  desired  him  to 
meet  him,  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  him  "  a  faithful 
account  of  what  had  happened ;"  that  he  came  at  the 
a])pointed  time,  when  Isaaco  "  desired  he  would  let  him 
know  what  passed,  to  his  knowledge,  concerning  Mr. 
Park"  (p.  207).  He  afterwards  (p.  218)  says,  that 
"  what  Amadi  related  was  upon  his  oath," — and  tliat 
"  he  is  certain  of  the  truth  of  what  Amadi  had  said  ;" 
expressions  somewhat  equivocal  certainly,  but  rather 
indicative  of  Amadi  having  spoken,  and  Isaaco  written 
down  the  substance.  Yet,  in  the  same  passage,  he 
speaks  of  the  relations  of  other  travellers  "  agreeing 
with  Amadi's  Journal."  The  probability  of  Amadi 
keeping  a  written  Journal  at  the  time  of  the  voyage,  is 
not  very  great ;  but  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
matter,  from  our  ignorance  of  wlio  or  what  he  was, 
except  that  he  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  interior 
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of  Africa,  which  is  mentioned  in  Park's  last  letter  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (p.  Ixxviii.)' 

The  importance  of  the  point  now  in  question,  will 
immediately  apjoear  from  the  consideration  that  Park's 
death  is  mentioned  in  Amadi's  Journal  only,  and  that 
this  journal  is  in  many  respects  exceedingly  minute  and 
detailed.  There  is  a  constant  mention  of  sums  and 
numbers,  and  sometimes  of  numbers  of  days,  and  once 
of  the  day  of  the  week.  Now  this  being  delivered  to 
Isaaco,  five  years  after  the  occurrences  happened,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  if  not  written,  it  is  much  too  minute  to 
be  at  all  entitled  to  credit.  Of  the  supposition  that  it 
was  written  at  or  soon  after  the  time,  we  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  think  favourably  ;  because  there  aj^pears  no 
adequate  reason  why  an  African  guide,  hired  to  accom- 
pany Park  from  one  part  of  the  interior  to  another,  and 
there  be  dismissed,  should  keep  a  minute  journal,  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  the  opportunities  of  doing  so,  which 
his  own  account  of  the  difficulties  and  constant  dangers 
of  the  voyage  renders  very  unlikely — and  it  is  at  least 
equally  improbable  that' he  should,  after  his  return  to 
Sansanding,  begin  to  commit  his  adventures  to  paper, 
especially  as  much  less  is  said  about  himself  than  about 
Park,  and  nothing  at  all  about  his  own  proceedings 
except  in  their  connexion  with  Park.  It  is  indeed 
such  an  account  as  Isaaco  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  get  from  Amadi,  by  questioning  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  mission,  and  the  particulars  of  Park's 
fate — except  as  to  the  details  above  mentioned  ;  but  not 
at  all  such  a  joiu'nal  as  the  man  was  likely  to  keep  for 
himself,  and  of  his  own  proceedings. 

U23on  the  wliole,  we  rather  incline  to  the  supposition 
tliat  Amadi  told  it  to  Isaaco — in  which  case,  its  parti- 
cularity seems  highly  injurious  to  its  credit.  There 
seems  moreover  a  suspicious  anxiety  to  account  for  his 
leaving  Park.  He  first  (p.  212)  makes  Park  volun- 
tarily remind  him,  on  entering  the  kingdom  of  Haoussa, 
that  he  had  completed  his  contract,  and  might  return. 

'  We  prcsmne  the  guide  hero  .spoken  of  is  xViuadi,  though  Tark 
dues  not  name  him. 
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Soon  after,  he  introduces  a  speech  of  his  own  to  Park, 
reminding  him  tliat  he  had  fulfilled  his  bargain,  and 
had  a  right  to  return  (p.  213).  Now,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  Park's  own  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
(p.  Ixxviii.)  states  his  having  hired  his  guide  to  carry 
him,  not  to  Haoussa,  but  as  far  as  Kashna, — a  much 
more  likely  bargain  for  him  to  make,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  succession  of  trustworthy 
guides  ^^  and  a  bargain  not  at  all  unlikely  for  Amadi 
to  concur  in,  if  we  consider  that  he  had  formerly  been 
as  far  as  Bornou,  and  resided  some  time  both  there  and 
at  Kashna,  according  to  Park's  account  (p.  Ixxviii). 
Amadi's  account  of  the  matter,  however,  is,  that  the  con- 
tract expired  the  moment  they  entered  Haoussa ;  and 
what  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  he  had  no  sooner  left  the 
party,  than  the  fatal  termination  of  the  expedition 
arrived.  His  narrative  is  in  many  other  points  open  to 
observation.  He  only  receives  the  account  of  Park's 
death  from  one  of  the  slaves  who  alone  survived,  and 
this  at  the  distance  of  three  months  after  the  event. 
He  himself  was,  it  seems,  imprisoned  the  day  before  the 
force  was  despatched  after  Park,  and  was  only  released 
three  months  afterwards.  The  imprisonment  is  care- 
fully recorded,  to  account,  as  it  should  seem,  for  his 
being  out  of  the  way  and  lending  no  assistance  by 
warning,  or  otherwise,  to  the  traveller.  He  asked  the 
surviving  slave  if  nothing  had  been  found  in  the  boat, 
and  was  told,  only  a  sword-belt.  He  asked  what  had 
become  of  it,  and  was  informed  the  king  had  made  a 
girth  for  his  horse  with  it. — Isaaco  very  judiciously 
made  search  for  it,  and  procured  it;  but  Avhether  ho 
brought  it  with  him  to  Senegal,  or  what  became  of  it, 
or  how  it  was  identified,  we  are  not  informed,  although 
it  would  have  corroborated  the  statement.  It  seems, 
also,  rather  strange  that  Amadi,  whose  narrative  is  full 
of  less  interesting  matters,  should  say  nothing  of  two 
of  the  five  whites,  and  that  the  slave  should  explain 
how  each  of  the  crew  was  disposed  of,  except  these  twu; 

'  Amadi's  story  makes  Park  go  on,  after  leaving  liim,  withcjut  any 
2;nide. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  lie  may  mean  to  describe  Lieu- 
tenant Martyn  as  jumping  overboard  with  one ;  and 
the  learned  editor  appears  to  adopt  this  as  the  only  con- 
struction ; — we  apprehend  erroneously.  But  still  there 
would  be  one  soldier  to  account  for ;  and  Amadi  nowhere 
mentions  any  of  the  crew  having  died.  The  circum- 
stance of  one  of  the  soldiers  having  been  in  a  state  of 
derangement,  is  also  wholly  passed  over  by  Amadi, 
although  likely  to  have  been  perceivable  in  the  details 
in  the  voyage. — Upon  the  whole,  the  account  is  liable 
to  many  remarks  unfavourable  to  its  accuracy,  and 
leaves  us  very  little  better  informed  as  to  Park's  fate, 
than  we  might  be  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  his  for- 
lorn situation,  the  dangers  of  his  enterj^rise,  and  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  he  was  last  heard  of.  These 
considerations  render  it  almost  certain  that  he  has 
perished ;  and  highly  probable  that  he  ended  his  life  on 
the  Niger,  within  a  few  months  after  leaving  San- 
sanding.  The  evidence  of  the  slave  and  of  Amadi 
Fatouma,  may  perhaps  confirm  this  inference,  and  be 
credited  so  far  as  to  make  us  believe  that  he  perished 
soon  after  he  had  entered  tlie  kingdom  of  Haoussa. 
The  minute  details  aj^pear  to  rest  upon  too  insecure  a 
foundation  to  merit  implicit  belief. 

Having  stated  thus  much  respecting  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  account  rests,  we  shall  extract  it,  such 
as  we  have  it  in  Isaaco's  or  Amadi's  Journal. 

"  Next  day  (Saturday)  Mr.  Park  departed,  and  I  (Amadi)  slept  in 
the  village  (Yaour),  Next  morning  I  went  to  the  King  to  pay  my 
respects  to  him.  On  entering  the  house  1  found  two  men  who 
came  on  horseback  ;  they  were  sent  by  the  Chief  of  Yaonr.  They 
said  to  the  Kiiig,  '  Wa  are  sent  by  the  Chief  of  Yaonr  to  let  you 
know  that  the  white  men  went  away  without  giving  you  or  him 
(the  Chief)  anything ;  they  have  a  great  many  things  with  them, 
and  M'e  have  received  nothing  from  them  ;  and  this  Aniadou  Fatouma 
now  before  you  is  a  bad  man,  and  has  likewise  made  a  fool  of  you 
both."  The  King  immediately  ordered  me  to  be  put  in  irons  ; 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  everything  I  had  taken  from  me ; 
some  were  for  killing  me,  and  some  for  preserving  my  life.  The 
next  morning  eaily  the  King  sent  an  army  to  a  village  called 
Boussa,  near  the  river  side.  There  is  before  this  village  a  rock 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  One  part  of  the  rock  is  very 
high ;  there  is  a  large  opening  in  that  rock  in  the  form  of  a  door, 
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which  is  the  only  passage  for  the  water  to  pass  through ;  the  tide 
current  is  here  very  strong.  This  aiTay  went  and  took  possession 
of  the  top  of  this  opening.  ]\Ir.  Park  came  there  after  the  army 
had  posted  itself;  he  nevertheless  attempted  to  pass.  Tlie  people 
began  to  attack  him,  throwing  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  and  stones. 
Mr.  Park  defended  himself  for  a  long  time ;  two  of  his  slaves  at  the 
stern  of  the  canoe  were  killed  ;  they  threw  everything  they  had  in 
the  canoe  into  the  river,  and  kept  firing;  but  being  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  fatigue,  and  unable  to  keep  up  the  canoe  against 
the  current,  and  no  probability  of  escaping,  Mr.  Park  took  hold  of 
one  of  the  white  men,  and  jumped  into  the  water ;  Martyn  did  the 
same,  and  they  were  droAvned  in  the  stream  in  attempting  to  escape. 
The  only  slave  remaining  in  the  boat,  seeing  the  natives  persist  in 
throwing  weapons  at  the  canoe  without  ceasing,  stood  up  and  said 
to  them,  '  Stop  throwing  now ;  you  see  nothing  in  the  canoe,  and 
nobod}--  but  myself ;  therefore  cease.  Take  me  and  the  canoe,  but 
don't  kill  me.'  They  took  possession  of  the  canoe  and  the  man,  and 
carried  them  to  the  King. 

"  I  was  kept  in  irons  three  months ;  the  King  released  me  and 
gave  me  a  slave  (woman).  I  immediately  went  to  the  slave  taken 
in  the  canoe,  who  told  me  in  what  manner  Mr.  Park  and  all  of  them 
had  died,  and  what  I  have  related  above.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
sure  nothing  had  been  found  in  the  canoe  after  its  captui-e ;  he  said 
that  nothing  remained  in  the  canoe  but  himself  and  a  swoi'd-belt. 
I  asked  him  where  the  sword-belt  was ;  he  said  the  King  took  it, 
and  had  made  a  girth  for  his  horse  with  it," — pp.  213-215. 

"We  are  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any  analysis  of  the 
Journal  itself,  because,  having  introduced  the  subject 
to  the  reader,  we  should  be  averse  to  any  proceeding 
which  might  prevent  even  a  single  person  from  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  work,  published  as  it  is  for  the 
pioTis  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  comforts  of  Park's 
family,  and  by  a  bookseller  who  is  understood  to  have 
gone  as  far  as  was  possible  in  the  liberality  of  his  terms. 
We  shall  accordingly  do  little  more  than  note  the  route 
pursued  by  the  traveller,  compared  with  the  track  of 
his  former  journey. 

In  1795,  he  took  his  departure  from  Pisania,  on  the 
Gambia,  and  proceeded  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
crossing  the  Faleme  and  Senegal  rivers,  and  going  as 
high  as  between  16°  and  17°  north  latitude.  He  then 
inclined  to  the  southward,  until  he  reached  the  Joliba 
or  Niger,  almost  oj')posite  to  Sego ;  and  pursued  the 
course  of  the  river  as  far  as  Silla,  wdiere  he  stopped, 
and  began  his  return  journey  up  the  river,  the  course 
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of  which  he  followed  as  far  as  Latimakoo,  where  he 
quitted  it,  and  crossed  the  Jalloiika  desert,  and  again 
passed  the  Faleme,  but  much  higher  than  in  his  out- 
ward journey.  He  then  moved  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  Gambia,  and  again  reached  Pisania,  from  whence 
he  had  set  forth. 

His  present  journal  only  goes  as  far  as  Sansanding, 
which  is  considerably  short  of  Silla  ;  but  the  route  is 
materially  different,  and  much  shorter,  coinciding  for 
a  considerable  way  with  the  homeward  jom^ney  of 
1796,  and  crossing  the  Fooladoo  country  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Jallouka  desert,  and  of  his  former  return 
route.  How  far  that  route  and  the  new  jouriiey  coin- 
cide, and  how  far  they  differ,  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated, by  stating  that  the  homeward  route  of  1T9G, 
])assing  through  about  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  from 
Silla  to  Pisania,  the  new  journey,  as  far  as  we  have  its 
authentic  details,  that  is,  from  Pisania  to  Sansanding, 
passes  through  about  fourteen  degrees,  for  above  nine 
of  which  it  coincides  exactly  with  the  former  return 
route, — that  is,  from  Pisania  to  near  Toombo  in  the 
Ronkodoo  country,  and  from  Koomikoomi  to  the 
Niger,  and  so  along  to  Sansanding. 

There  are  in  this  journal  several  new  and  interesting 
subjects  handled.  The  information  respecting  Sansand- 
ing and  its  commerce  is  well  worthy  of  attention  :  But 
unquestionably,  the  most  important  result  of  the  journey, 
is  the  proof  it  has  afforded,  of  the  practicability  of  con- 
ducting a  caravan  of  Europeans  across  that  difficult 
country,  which  lies  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Niger, 
provided  the  proper  season  be  chosen  ;  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt  during 
the  rains.  Everything  in  the  narrative  bears  witness 
to  the  fatal  effects  of  the  wet  season,  and  equally  proves 
the  possibility  of  leading  to  the  Niger  a  force  appa- 
rently inconsiderable,  but  large  enough  to  prevent 
insult  from  small  bodies  of  the  natives,  and  to  protect 
a  trading  caravan  against  all  ordinary  risks. 

There  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt,  that  if  tlie 
same  expedition  had  set  out  .at  the  right  time,  and  with 
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perhaps  a  somewhat  better  selection  of  soldiers  in 
respect  of  bodily  constitution  (for  no  trace  appears  of 
any  imj^roper  demeanour  among  them),  Park  would 
have  arrived  at  the  Niger  with  a  very  trifling  loss 
from  climate,  and  with  scarcely  any  diminution  of  his 
numbers  from  other  causes.  The  voyage  down  that 
river  would  then  have  been  begun  without  more 
chances  of  failure  than  every  such  undertaking  is 
necessarily  exposed  to ;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  its  ultimate  issue  (for  that  must  have  depended 
upon  the  course  of  the  river,  at  present  unknown),  at 
all  events  there  must  have  been  several  important  dis- 
coveries made  (and  probably  transmitted  to  Europe), 
with  respect  to  the  parts  of  Africa  which  lie  nearest 
to  Sego  and  Sansanding,  including  Tombuctoo  and 
Haoussa.  To  whom  the  blame  is  imputable  of  setting 
out  at  the  wrono;  season, — whether  to  the  Government 
at  home,  for  the  delays  which  detained  the  traveller  so 
long, — or  to  himself,  for  not  deferring  his  departure 
from  the  coast  until  the  rains  were  over,  it  is  needless 
to  inquire  now.  The  fatal  experience  of  this  failure 
must  at  least  prevent  a  similar  mistake  in  future. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  Appendix  in  six  parts  ; 
the  whole  of  which  are  written  with  the  same  judgment 
and  conciseness  which  distinguish  the  biographical  me- 
moir. The  first  relates  to  the  admirable  effects  of  our 
system  of  universal  education  in  Scotland ;  which  are 
illustrated,  not  only  by  some  excellent  remarks,  but  by 
two  very  striking  examples.  Out  of  two  thousand 
common  beggars  taken  indiscriminately  in  London  in 
1803,  it  appeared  that  near  700  were  Irish,  and  only 
C5  Scotch  ;  and  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  ransom 
the  British  prisoners,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  in  Egypt,  a  double  and  triple  ransom  was 
almost  uniformly  demanded  for  the  Scotch,  whose  in- 
telligence and  habits  of  industry,  had  thus  rendered 
them  so  much  more  valuable  to  their  barbarous 
owners. 

The  second  Appendix  relates  to  Tombuctoo,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  a  reference  to  D'Anville's  notice  of 
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this  clt}^  in  1754,  and  to  a  project  for  reaching  it, 
formed,  and  partly  executed  by  two  Englishmen  in 
1794. — The  third  is  occupied  with  settling  the  extent 
of  Bryan  Edwards's  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
Mr.  Park's  former  volume  of  travels.  The  fourth,  and 
the  most  important,  contains  a  summary  of  the  different 
theories  or  opinions  as  to  the  true  termination  of  the 
Niger — draAvn  up  with  great  sagacity  and  distinctness. 
The  most  ancient  opinion,  and  that  which  has  been  re- 
cently adopted  by  Major  Rennell,  is,  that  it  has  no  exit 
into  the  ocean,  but  diffuses  itself  in  an  inland  lake,  from 
which  it  is  evaporated. — The  objection  to  this  is,  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  lake,  or  inland  sea,  is  not  alleged 
or  e\'en  rej)orted  by  any  of  the  natives,  and  is,  on  all 
accomits,  extremely  unlikely. — The  second  hypothesis 
is,  that  it  falls  into  the  Nile,  and  constitutes  the  Western 
or  White  branch  of  that  river.  This,  however,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  present  writer,  and  with  reason,  as  the 
most  improbable  of  all  the  conjectures — since  the  fact, 
if  it  were  so,  could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  the  caravans 
which  go  from  Tombuctoo  to  Cairo — and  since  the  level 
at  which  the  Western  branch  falls  into  the  Nile,  which 
is  far  above  the  Cataracts,  is  very  much  higher  than  the 
Niger  can  be  supposed  to  retain  after  a  course  of  near 
2500  miles.  The  third  supposition  is,  that  which  was 
finally  adopted  Ijy  Park  himself — that  it  takes  a  direc- 
tion to  the  south,  and  ultimately  terminates  in  the  great 
river  Congo,  which,  from  the  account  that  is  here  given 
of  it,  must  be  re^'arded  as  one  of  the  most  mao:nificent 
streams  in  the  world — running  with  a  rapidity  of  five 
or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  a  width  of  nearly  an  English 
mile,  for  many  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  50  fathoms.  The  greatness  of 
the  stream,  it  is  contended,  indicates  a  very  long  and 
circuitous  course  :  And,  it  is  stated  by  Park  himself,  on 
the  information  of  his  friend  Mr.  Maxwell,  that  its  season 
of  flooding  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  tlie  Niger, 
upon  a  fair  calculation  of  the  distance  and  velocity. 
The  objections  to  this  hypothesis  are  chiefly  the  enor- 
mous length  of  course  which  it  would  thus  be  necessary 
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to  ascribe  to  the  Niger — being  upwards  of  4000  miles, 
and  exceeding  considerably  the  known  extent  of  any 
river  in  the  world ;  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
how  it  should  be  able  to  penetrate  across  the  vast  chain 
of  the  Kong  mountains,  which  are  almost  ascertained 
to  extend  over  that  whole  parallel  of  latitude  which 
must  on  this  supposition  be  traversed  by  ilie  head 
waters  of  the  Congo.  These  difficulties  we  do  not 
think  by  any  means  insuperable ;  and  there  are  facts 
unquestionably  in  geography,  by  the  fair  analogy  of 
which  they  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  adopt  this 
hypothesis ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  trust  that  the  no- 
toriety to  which  this  vast  river  of  Congo  is  now  in  a 
manner  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  the  publication 
before  us,  will  induce  either  enterprising  individuals, 
or  some  of  those  meritorious  associations  whom  it  more 
immediately  concerns,  to  explore  the  great  avenue  into 
interior  Africa,  which  it  seems  to  lay  open.  From  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  intelligent  corre- 
spondent of  Mr.  Park,  it  appears  that  this  river  is 
commonly  used  to  bring  down  commodities  to  the 
coast,  from  a  distance  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  miles, 
for  the  whole  of  which  tract  it  affords  a  safe  and  com- 
modious navigation,  and  in  all  probability  much  farther  ; 
— while  it  would  rather  seem  that  no  European  has  yet 
ascended  above  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  If 
this  be  the  same  river  with  the  Niger,  the  co-operation 
of  an  ascending  or  descending  party  would  evidently 
offer  great  facilities  and  advantages  ;  while,  if  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  different  stream  altogether,  the  access 
to  the  interior  would  thus  be  doubled. 

The  last  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  mysterious 
Niger,  is,  that  it  turns  to  the  south-west  at  an  earlier 
part  of  its  course  than  is  implied  in  the  preceding 
theory,  and,  dividing  into  various  branches,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Bay  of 
Guinea,  in  that  succession  of  streams  which  water  the 
alluvial  tract,  from  the  Rio  del  Rey  on  the  East,  to 
the  Benin  River  on  the  West.     This  hypothesis  also 
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possesses  considerable  probability  ;  and  indeed  may  be 
considered  as  a  modification  of  that  which  identifies  the 
Niger  with  the  Congo.  It  labours,  indeed,  under  the 
additional  difficulty  of  assuming  that  the  various 
streams  by  which  it  is  here  supposed  to  discharge 
itself,  are  actually  ramifications  of  one  main  river  : 
and  the  objection  arising  from  the  obstacle  of  the 
Kong  mountains,  is  equally  applicable  to  both — as  is 
also  another  of  no  mean  weight,  viz. — that  there  are 
no  traces  of  Mahometanism,  either  among  the  nations 
on  the  Congo,  or  those  in  the  northern  part  of  Guinea, 
although  the  part  of  the  Niger  which  has  been  ex- 
plored is  frequented  by  crowds  of  priests  and  devotees 
of  that  persuasion,  whose  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
their  faith  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  having  led 
some  of  them,  by  so  easy  a  communication,  to  the 
populous  regions  on  its  lower  course. 

The  fifth  Appendix  is  very  brief,  and  relates  to  some 
of  the  natural  productions  of  the  track  included  in  the 
Journal.  The  last  is  short  also,  and  contains  a  sum- 
mary account  of  the  great  increase  of  trade  which  has 
taken  place  with  the  African  nations  since  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  whole  annual  importation  of 
African  commodities,  before  the  abolition,  did  not  much 
exceed  70,000/.  In  1808,  the  first  year  of  the  abolition, 
it  rose  to  374,306/.  ;  and  in  18 10," to  535,577/.,  exclu- 
sive, in  both  years,  of  gold  dust,  which  pays  no  duty 
at  the  Custom-house.  The  increase  in  the  exports  to 
Africa  is  still  more  astonishing.  During  the  subsistence 
of  the  slave  trade,  these  do  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 50,000/. ;  whereas,  in  1808,  they  were  820,194/. ; 
and  in  1810,  093,911/.  Other  statements  arc  added, 
to  show  the  prodigious  increase  of  production,  and 
consequently  of  wealth  and  industry,  in  those  parts 
of  the  coast,  especially,  that  were  formerly  desolated  by 
that  inhuman  traffic; — and  the  subject  is  closed  with 
the  following  judicious  observations — 

' '  The  facts  here  stated  relative  to  the  extent  of  onr  innocent  and 
legitimate  commerce  with  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  mnst  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  interesting  and  important ;  Loth  as  showing  how 
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extremely  small  that  commerce  was  prior  to  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  how  much  it  has  increased  during  the  veiy  few 
years  which  have  since  elapsed.  This  increase  has  certainly  been 
much  more  considerable  than  there  was  any  good  reason  for  expect- 
ing, under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"  If  we  were  told  of  a  country,  whose  staple  article  of  export 
trade  consisted  of  its  own  inhabitants,  its  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  were  procured  (as  must  necessarily  happen  in  the  case  of  large 
and  continued  exports)  by  treachery  and  violence — where  the  whole 
population  was  either  living  in  continual  apprehension  of  captivity 
and  eternal  banishment  from  their  native  soil,  or  employed  in  con- 
triving the  means  of  inflicting  those  evils  upon  others — we  should 
at  once  conclude  that  the  very  insecurity  of  person  and  property, 
which  such  a  state  of  societ}^  implied,  would  of  itself  extinguish  all 
the  motives  to  regular  industry,  and  limit  the  culture  of  the  soil 
very  nearly  to  what  was  required  for  supplying  the  immediate 
wants  of  nature." — pp.  cxciii.,  cxciv. 

"  But  even  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances  than  we 
have  reason  at  present  to  expect,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  mere  removal  of  that  great  obstacle  to  regular  industry  and 
commerce,  would  in  any  very  short  space  of  time  produce  consider- 
able or  extensive  improvements.  The  ignorance,  the  profligacy,  the 
improvidence,  and  the  various  other  moral  evils  which  necessarily 
accompany  the  Slave  Trade,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  long  survive  the 
extinction  of  that  trafiic  which  produced  and  fostered  them.  The 
whole  history  of  mankind  shows  that  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
always  extremely  slow  during  its  earliest  stages ;  and  that  the  first 
steps  in  the  career  of  improvement  are  constantly  the  most  painful 
and  difficult.  Hence,  we  may  be  justified  in  drawing  the  most 
favourable  conchisions  from  the  comparatively  great  increase  which 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  commerce  of  Africa  during  a  very 
short  period,  in  consequence  oi  fi  partial  removal  of  those  evils  which 
previously  had  almost  excluded  the  very  possibility  of  improve- 
ment."-— p.  cxcvi. 

We  now  lay  aside  this  interesting  volume ;  and  bid 
a  mournful  farewell  to  that  amiable  and  illustrious 
man,  whose  last  sufferings  and  exploits  it  is  destined 
to  record  ; — sufferings,  borne  with  an  unaffected  cheer- 
fulness of  magnanimity,  which  must  both  exalt  and 
endear  him  to  all  who  are  capable  of  being  touched 
with  what  is  generous  and  noble  in  character, — and 
exploits  performed  with  a  mildness,  and  modesty,  and 
kindliness  of  nature,  not  less  admirable  than  the  heroic 
firmness  and  ardour  with  which  they  were  conjoined. 
In  Mungo  Park,  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the 
world  has  lost  a  great  man, — and  one  who  was  as  well 
qualified,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  inclined,  to  have  been 
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one  of  its  greatest  benefactors.  The  account  which  is 
here  given  of  him,  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting, — 
not  merely  to  those  who  care  about  Africa,  or  tlie  great 
schemes  to  his  zeal  for  which  he  fell  a  martyr,  but  to 
all  who  take  delight  in  the  spectacle  of  unbounded 
courage  and  heroic  ardour,  unalloyed  with  any  taint  of 
ferocity,  selfishness,  or  bigotry  : — And  the  picture  which 
his  excellent  biographer  has  here  exhibited,  will  not  be 
the  less  touching  or  impressive,  to  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  relish  such  subjects,  that  the  modesty  of  the 
touches,  and  the  subdued  tone  of  the  colouring,  indicate 
in  the  artist  some  of  the  same  qualities,  which  gave 
grace  and  effect  to  the  virtues  of  the  original. 
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(December,  1816.) 


Delia  Patria  di  Cristoforo  Colo7nho.  Dissertazione  pubhlicata  nelle 
Memoi'ie  delV  Accademia  Imperiale  delle  Scienze  di  Torino. 
Riestamjmta  con  Quinte,  Documenti,  Lettere  diverse,  ^-c.  8vo. 
Pp.  420.     Firenze.     Molini. 

Raecjionamerdo  vel  Quale  si  conforma  V  Opinion  Generals  intorno 
alia  Patria  di  Cristoforo  Colombo, — Presentato  aW  Accademia 
delle  Scienze,  Lettere,  e  Arti  di  Genova, — NelV  Adiaiatiza  del 
di  16  Decemhre  1812,  dagli  Accademica  Serra,  Carrega  e 
Piaggio. 

Machiayel  begins  liis  discussion  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther Dante  wrote  Italian,  Tuscan  or  Florentine,  by  a 
remark  so  extremely  absurd,  that,  we  venture  to  assert, 
the  most  foolish  of  the  common  herd  of  writers  would 
never  have  ventured  to  make  it,  if  indeed  we  except 
some  of  the  newspapers,  who  appear  frequently  to 
transcribe  it.  He  says,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
patriot,  in  all  controversies  in  which  the  honour  of  his 
country  is  concerned,  to  lean  towards  that  side  which 
makes  for  it, — thus  wholly  destroying  the  weight  of  his 
own  statements,  by  a  plain  avowal,  that  he  speaks  not 
from  his  opinion,  but  from  party  motives.  The  learned 
Academicians  who  carry  on  the  controversy  concerning 
Columbus's  birthplace,  seem  to  act  pretty  much  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Florentine  secretary.  The  Academy 
of  Turin  having  pul)lished,  in  its  Memoirs,  tlie  first  of 
these  tracts,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  illus- 
trious Navigator  was  a  Piedmontese,  the  Academy  of 
Genoa  comes  forward  to  claim  him  as  a  Grenoese ;  and 
avows,  pretty  directly,  that  it  does  so,  not  for  the  love 
of  truth,  but  from  the  patriotic  views  commended  by 
Machiavel,  for  it  appoints  the  three  learned  persons 
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whose  names  are  mentioned  above,  as  a  committee,  "  to 
compare  with  the  general  and  old  opinion,"  the  one 
promulgated  in  Piedmont.  We  believe  no  doubt  will 
be  started,  that  the  committee  appointed  to  "  compare," 
was  expected  to  report  the  arguments  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  neighbouring  nation.  We  could  not  avoid 
remarking  this  very  unseemly  mode  of  investigating 
the  truth,  as  peculiarly  unworthy  of  scientific  bodies ; 
yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  argument  is  conducted 
on  the  i^art  of  the  Grenoese  committee  with  great 
ability,  and  to  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Pied- 
montese  disputant.  Although  the  great  statesmen  who 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  "  England,  of  Europe  and 
the  world,"  (to  use  their  own  phrase,)  have  thought 
proper  to  unite  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  and  have,  we 
conclude,  imagined  that  their  good  pleasure  would 
instantly  make  the  two  countries  one,  extinguishing 
all  rivalry  and  jealousy;  we  must  nevertheless  so  far 
adhere  to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  as  to  take  notice 
of  this  historical  question,  and  consider  the  Genoese 
and  Piedmontese  as  distinct  nations.  As  the  Disserta- 
tions before  us,  more  especially  the  first,  are  marked 
by  the  fatiguing  prolixity  so  generally  observable  in 
Italian  prose  compositions,  we  shall  certainly  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  them  closely  into  all  the  branches  of 
the  subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  out- 
line of  the  argument,  as  maintained  upon  both  sides. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  observed,  that  the  birthplace  of 
Columbus  cannot  with  certainty  be  ascertained  ; '  and 
other  historians  have  always  concurred  in  the  same  ex- 
pression of  doubt.  The  learned  authors,  whose  papers 
are  before  us,  leave  the  question  where  they  found  it  as 
to  the  birthplace,  which  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  unknown  ;  the  argument  relating  only  to  the 
origin  or  domicile  of  his  family.  Accordingly,  we  find 
tlie  reasoning  upon  both  sides  ushered  in  with  disquisi- 

'  Hist,  of  America,  Book  II.  He  makes,  indeed,  the  same  remark 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  his  birtli ;  but,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  he  clearly  fixes  it,  upon  the  authority  of  Columbus  him- 
self, to  liave  lieon  1447.     Note  XI. 
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tions  somewhat  of  a  legal  form,  upon  that  which  consti- 
tutes a  man's  ^^ patriae  Signor  NajDione,  author  of 
the  Turin  Dissertation,  observes  that  though  it  were 
granted  that  Columbus's  father  had  left  the  residence 
of  his  family,  and  lived  in  the  Genoese  territory  at  the 
time  of  his  son's  birth,  this  accidental  circumstance 
would  not  make  the  latter  a  Genoese.  To  fortify  this 
opinion,  he  cites  various  well-known  cases.  Thus  no 
one  denies,  that  Prince  Eugene  belonged  to  Savoy, 
though  he  was  born  in  Paris ;  nor  do  we  call  Boccaccio 
a  Parisian,  because,  beside  being  born  there,  his  mother 
was  a  Frenchwoman.  So  Petrarch  and  Galileo  are 
deemed  Florentines,  though  born  at  Arezzo  and  Pisa 
respectively ;  and  Ariosto  a  Ferrarese,  though  born  at 
Eeggio.  It  will  bring  this  matter  more  home  to  our 
readers,  if  we  remind  them,  that  one  wdiom  we  justly 
rank  among  our  greatest  men,  the  late  Dr.  Black,  was 
born  in  Bourdeaux.  Yet  we  question  whether  the 
French  might  not  have  put  in  some  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  called  his  countrymen,  if,  beside  being 
born  in  their  territories,  he  had  jDassed  a  great  portion 
of  his  life  among  them,  including  the  whole  period  of 
his  infancy  and  education  ;  and  had  left  them,  at  a  ma- 
ture age,  not  to  return  to  the  country  of  his  ancestors, 
but  to  establish  himself  in  some  third  domicile.  Now 
this  is  the  case  of  Columbus,  upon  the  supposition  of 
his  being  born  in  the  Genoese  territories  ;  and  wherever 
he  may  have  been  born,  even  as  Signor  Xapione  does 
not  pretend  that  he  was  born  in  Piedmont,  or  that  he 
ever  returned  thither,  or  settled  there,  we  cannot  help 
suspecting,  that  this  radical  part  of  his  argument  is 
rather  less  sound  than  he  seems  to  think. 

The  Genoese  Academicians,  on  the  other  hand,  prefix 
a  whole  chapter  ^^  della  patria,''  with  citations  from 
Yattel.  They  admit,  that  a  man's  birthplace  is  not 
always  to  be  deemed  his  native  country  ;  but  they  con- 
tend that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  so ;  and  that  the 
exception  is  when  he  happens  to  be  born  while  his 
parents  are  for  a  temporary  purpose  sojourning  abroad. 
They  hold  the  patria  to  1)6  the  country  in  which  a  man's 

X  2 
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parents  had  their  fixed  residence, — what  the  lawyer^ 
call  their  domicile, — where  they  lived  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  "  cum  animo  remanendi.'"  We  leave  the  contend- 
ing academies  to  settle  this  point  between  them,  holding 
it  a  mere  dispute  about  words,  and  taking  the  real  ques- 
tion to  be,  whether  Columbus  was  of  a  Piedmontese  or 
a  Genoese,  or,  as  a  third  opinion  has  alleged,  of  a  Pla- 
centian  family. 

Signor  Napione,  the  champion  of  Piedmont,  and  his 
learned  and  very  prolix  editor  (not  that  the  author  is 
himself  at  all  deficient  in  prolixity)  contend,  that  the 
family  of  the  Colomhos  were  anciently  established  as 
feudal  lords  of  the  Castle  of  Cuccaro,  in  the  Montferrato. 
He  is  not  the  first  supporter  of  this  opinion,  but  he  brings 
new  evidence  in  its  behalf.  We  mention  here  briefly 
and  speedily  the  result  of  his  reasonings ;  but  the 
reader  would  be  egregiously  deceived,  who  should  ima- 
gine that  the  Dissertation  arrives  so  quickly  at  a  dis- 
closure of  the  truth.  After  the  preliminary  remarks 
upon  native  countries  in  general,  we  have  a  long  cha]> 
ter  in  praise  of  Columbus,  and  of  his  extraordinary  en- 
terprise, exceedingly  well  garnished  with  quotations, 
especially  from  the  poets.  Then  comes  another  chapter 
upon  the  importance  of  ascertaining  his  country,  which 
the  author  holds  to  be  extreme,  but  ingenuously  admits 
that  the  discovery  is  not  of  equal  value  with  that  of 
America.^  A  third  follows,  upon  the  uncertainty  of  his 
birthplace ;  a  fourth,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  Ge- 
noese ;  and  a  fifth,  to  show  wliy  his  origin  is  a  matter 
of  so  much  obscurity.  AVe  then  have  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Fernando,  Colum])Us's  natural  son, 
describes  his  family  and  his  education,  and  another 
chapter  upon  the  writers  who,  with  iui[)erfect  informa- 
tion as  to  the  proofs,  traced  his  origin  to  the  Castle  of 
Cuccaro.  Nor  is  it,  properly  speaking,  before  the 
eighth  chapter,  that  the  learned  and  copious  author 
enters  upon  his  own  argument.     We  need  not  stop  to 

'  "  lo  certamento  non  diro  mai  che  lo  scoprir  la  patria  del  Co- 
lomyx)  sia  impvesa  da  equagliai'si  alio  scoprimento  dell'  America." — 
p.  21 
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analyze  the  chapters  which  have  now  been  referred  to, 
except  as  far  as  respects  the  reasoning  against  the  Ge- 
noese. The  evidence  of  his  son,  Ferdinand,  is  im- 
portant. He  wrote,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  interesting 
history  of  his  illustrious  father's  life  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  although  he  had  been  brought  up  by  him, 
and  lived  much  with  him,  and  was  sixteen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  knew  nothing  decisive  of  the 
question.  He  mentions  Nerir,  Cogoreo,  and  Bugiasco, 
three  small  places  near  Genoa,  as  being  "  pitched  upon 
by  those  who  desired  to  cast  a  shade  upon  the  renown 
of  his  father  " — "  while  others  "  (he  adds)  "  wishing  to 
exalt  it,  described  him  as  a  Savonese,  Genoese,  or  Pla- 
centian."- — But  between  these  different  accounts  he  pro- 
nounces no  decision  :  He  only  says,  that  while  God  was 
pleased  to  give  him  all  the  endowments  necessary  for 
the  success  of  his  great  enterprise,  he  also  ordained  that 
his  native  country  should  be  unknown. — Moreover,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  came  to  Genoa  with  the 
view  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  matters  relating 
to  his  father,  and  was  well  received  by  the  principal 
persons  of  the  city  :  yet  he  appears  to  have  found  no 
evidence  sufficient  to  cast  any  liglit  upon  the  matter. 
Our  author,  however,  admits  that  Oviedo,  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  and  who  was  a  j^age  in  the  Spanish  Court, 
states  the  report  among  his  coinitrymen  to  have  been 
universally,  that  Columbus  was  a  Ligurian. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  position  is  made  out,  that  the 
Castle  of  Cuccaro  was  both  the  domicile  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Columbr.s  family.  The  argument  comes 
ushered  in  with  apologies  for  the  sources  from  whence 
it  is  drawn,  namely,  the  dry  and  iminteresting  records 
of  a  court  of  justice  ;  but,  adds  the  author  from  Catullus 
— the  lily  springs  from  rotten  soil.  We  could  very 
easily  get  over  this  objection  to  it,  if  there  were  not 
much  more  fatal  ones,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Co- 
lumbus, as  is  well  known,  obtained  from  the  Crown  the 
right  of  creating  a  Magorasco,  or  entail  in  his  family, 
upon  a  certain  series  of  heirs.  About  seventy  years 
after  his  decease,  the  line  of  male  descendants  failed,  by 
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the  death,  without  issue,  of  Diego,  his  great-grandson. 
A  question  then  arose  between  Don  Migno  di  Portogallo 
(grandson  of  Columbus's  granddaughter),  Count  of 
Gelves,  and  two  obscure  foreigners,  who  came  over  to 
claim  this  magnificent  inheritance,  under  the  original 
settlement  of  the  admiral.  These  were  a  certain  Ber- 
nardo Columbus,  of  Cogoleto,  in  the  Genoese  territory, 
who  was  speedily  disposed  of  by  the  Court,  and  one  Bal- 
tha.^ar  Columbus  of  Cuccaro,  who  was  a  much  more 
pertinacious  litigant.  We  need  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  the  particulars  of  this  question,  further  than  to 
state,  that  it  was  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  Count  of 
Gelves,  upon  the  construction  of  the  ivill ;  the  Court  being 
of  opinion  that  although  Balthazar  stood  in  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  testator  which  he  pretended,  namely, 
that  of  his  uncle's  great-great-grandson,  still  he  was 
excluded  by  the  issue  of  the  granddaughter,  in  respect 
of  the  limitations  in  the  entail.^  Now  the  author  of  the 
Dissertation  has,  it  seems,  for  the  first  time,  got  posses- 
sion of  a  complete  set  of  these  proceedings  :  and  he 
contends  that  they  prove  the  fact  of  the  claimant's  rela- 
tionship ;  and  the  claimant,  it  is  said,  was  certainly  of 
the  Cuccaro  family.  First,  he  maintains,  that  it  was 
admitted  by  the  other  party ;  and  he  comments  legally 
and  technically,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
law,  upon  the  force  of  a  judicial  admission.  We  can 
assure  the  reader,  without  dragging  him  through  the 
particulars,  that  there  is  nothing  like  an  admission  in 
the  proceedings.  It  is  only  at  the  utmost,  and  even  by 
the  author's  own  showing,  tlie  kind  of  admission  which 
a  party  makes,  who  says,  "Grant  all  my  adversary 
asserts  in  point  of  fact  to  be  true,  and  still  he  has  no 
case  in  law ;" — it  is  in  short  a  demurrer,  and  nothing- 
more.  But  in  truth  it  was  not  even  so  much  as  that. 
Balthazar,  by  the  length  of  the  proceedings  in  his 
hopeless  cause,  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  applied 
for   an   alimentary   provision  out  of  funds  left  by  the 

'  It  was  a  question  similar  tn  those  so  well  known  in  En<^land, 
]-es|)ec'ting  the  constniction  of  limitations  upon  an  indefinite  failure 
of  issTie. 
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admiral  for  the  benefit  of  his  needy  relations.  As  one 
of  these,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  op- 
posite party,  who  only  said,  he  should  not  oppose  the 
application  to  the  Court,  provided  it  were  without  pre- 
judice to  his  right  and  title.  The  Council  of  the  Indies, 
however,  the  Court  who  tried  the  cause,  and  had  the 
disposal  of  the  funds,  after  a  year's  deliberation,  rejected 
the  claim,  and  decided  against  the  claimant,  «oon  after, 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  Now,  as  the  Genoese  aca- 
demicians well  remark,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
in  this  decision  against  the  claim  of  aliment,  the  Court 
had  nothing  to  consider  but  the  single  question  of  Bal- 
thazar's relationship,  that  is,  of  Columbus's  being  of  the 
Cuccaro  family  ;  and  fuither,  that  by  the  rules  of  law 
in  questions  of  aliment,  the  utmost  strictness  of  pi'oof  is 
not  required.  "  Non  est  procedendum  rigorose  et  per 
apicem  juris  ;  sed  sufficit  id  ex  quo  suspicai^i  po.ssit  vic- 
toriam  ad  actorem  pertinere."  So  that,  as  far  as  the 
judicial  proceeding  is  evidence  in  the  present  contro- 
versy, the  weight  lies  against  the  argument  of  the  Pied- 
montese  authors.  Indeed,  they  appear  to  be  aware  of 
this  themselves  ;  for,  with  a  degree  of  disingen"u,ousness 
only  to  be  found  in  controversies  where  the  petty  feel- 
ings of  national  animosity  at  once  encourage  and  blind 
the  combatants,  they  have  suppressed  all  mention  of  the 
decision.  They  pompously  detail  the  admission  of  the 
parties,  and  draw  from  thence  an  argument,  that  the 
relationship  was  clearly  proved.  They  do  not  add, 
that  the  Court  declared  its  opinion  to  be  the  reverse ; 
and,  after  this  notable  piece  of  candour,  they  add, 
"  potra  ciascuno  di  noi  esclamare  con  intima  compi- 
acenza,  come  gia  Archimede,  ho  trovato''     Diss. p.  72. 

The  next  proof  urged  in  defence  of  their  position,  is, 
if  possible,  more  feeble ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  Sordi,  a 
famous  lawyer  of  those  times,  we  are  told,  upon  Baltha- 
zar's case.  This  opinion  is  brought  out  with  the  usual 
parade  and  boasting  of  these  learned  persons,  as  a  new 
and  irrefragable  evidence  in  the  controversy,  and  com- 
pared to  pure  gold  found  in  rocky  places.  To  be  sure 
we  are  somewhat  let  down  in  our  expectations  of  the 
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value  of  this  treasure,  by  the  first  sentence  of  the  state- 
ment, namely,  that  the  proof  is  contained,  not  in  any- 
thing said  by  Sordi,  but  in  his  silence.  It  seems  his 
opinion  was  taken  after  Balthazar's  evidence  to  prove 
his  pedigree  had  been  adduced ;  and  he  gives  his  an- 
swers in  Balthazar's  favour,  with  his  reasons,  saying 
nothing  that  implies  any  doubt  of  the  relationship  being 
established.  Now,  we  have  carefully  examined  all  that 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  has  thought  fit  to  give  of 
this  opinion,  and  the  reasons  in  its  support ;  and  the 
reader  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  case  laid  before  Sordi 
took  the  proof  of  the  pedigree  for  granted.  A  tree  was 
given,  to  which  he  refers  ;  and  the  question  put  to  him 
related  merely  to  the  point  of  law,  the  construction  of 
Columbus's  will. 

The  proofs  adduced  by  Balthazar  in  the  cause,  to 
trace  his  relationship,  form  the  next  and  most  material 
part  of  the  Piedmontese  argument.  A  variety  of  wit- 
nesses, it  seems,  were  examined  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cuccaro,  who  all  spoke  to  the  report  of  the  admiral's 
being  a  d/^r^ccndant  of  the  family.  They  asserted  that 
they  had  heard  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  different 
persons  speak  of  tliis  ;  and  three  of  the  witnesses  said 
they  heard  it  from  a  certain  Cornacchia  di  A^ignale, 
who  had  sailed  with  Columbus.  As  for  the  documen- 
tary evidence,  it  consists  of  feudal  investitures,  which 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  certain  persons  of  the 
name  of  Columbus  were  proprietors  of  Cuccaro,  a  thing 
not  denied  by  any  one.  Tlic  only  matter,  then,  to  be 
regarded,  is  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  Now, 
it  must  be  observed  that  they  all  came  from  the  spot, 
and  at  a  period  when  the  national  vanity  was  concerned 
in  proving  Columbus  to  be  a  countryman,  as  well  as  in 
gaining  Balthazar's  highly  impoi-tant  cause  against  the 
Spanish  claimants.  Besides,  they  differ  among  them- 
selves ;  some  outstripping  others  in  their  zeal ;  as  nn'ght 
be  expected  in  such  circumstances.  Thus,  one  says  that 
Cohmibus  and  his  brothers  were  born  at  Cuccaro,  which 
uever  lias  been  pretended  by  any  other  person,  and  is 
forivially  disclaimed  by  Balthazar  himself.      Fmtlier,  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  all  the  witnesses  were  speak- 
ing to  an  event  about  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  the 
time  of  their  examination.  As  for  those  who  cited  the 
testimony  of  Cornacchia,  we  must  observe,  that  they  dif- 
fered materially  in  their  accounts.  One  said  that  Cor- 
nacchia told  him  he  had  sailed  with  Columbus  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  been  discharged  for  sea-sickness ; 
another,  that  he  w^as  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old 
when  he  died  ;  and  a  third,  that  he  sailed  in  Columbus's 
first  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  which  was  in  1492, 
and  would  make  Cornacchia' s  age  thirty  at  the  least, 
instead  of  twenty,  the  evidence  being  given  in  1583  ; 
but  as  the  man  was  dead  some  time  before,  he  must 
have  been  considerably  above  thirty  at  the  date  of  the 
voyage. 

But,  not  to  mention  the  impossibility  of  one  dis- 
charged for  sickness  sailing  on  the  voyage  of  discovery, 
the  story  told  by  these  witnesses,  and  that  of  Balthazar 
and  of  Signer  Napione  himself,  is  wholly  destitute  of 
probability,  and  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  known 
facts,  more  especially  with  the  statements  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, the  admiraFs  son.  No  one  can  believe  that  the 
latter  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  his 
family,  if  it  w^as  so  currently  talked  of  by  his  father, 
that  a  man  wlio  was  on  board  his  ship  a  few  days,  and 
then  sent  ashore  as  unfit  to  keep  the  sea,  knew  all 
about  it.  The  ignorance  of  Ferdinand  plainly  shows 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  Columbus  avoided  the 
subject.  It  is  equally  incredible,  that  the  facts  which 
Ferdinand  could  learn  nothing  of  when  he  visited 
Genoa,  should,  twenty  years  afterwards,  be  so  well 
known  to  every  body  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
the  Montferrato.  But,  most  of  all  is  the  discrepancy  to 
be  noted  between  what  he  says  of  his  family  being  in  a 
reduced  state,  and  what  the  Piedmontese  story  sets 
forth.  Ferdinand's  words  are,  that  the  admiral's  pro- 
genitors were  of  noble  origin,  but  fallen  by  reverse  of 
fortune  into  great  necessity  and  distress  ;  and  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  how  they  supp(jrted  them- 
selves.    This  is  surely  a  very  different  accoinit  from 
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that  of  the  Cuccaro  witnesses,  and  Piedmontese  acade- 
micians, who  make  them  lords  of  castles ;  and  that  of 
Balthazar,  who  says  the  admiral's  grandfather  was  so 
important  a  personage,  that  he  left  the  guardianship  of 
his  children  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  at  his  death. 
Signor  Napione,  indeed,  seems  aware  how  much  this 
discrepancy  is  likely  to  affect  his  hypothesis,  for  he  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  an  attempt  at  reconciling  it  with  Fer- 
dinand's narrative.  As  a  single  failure  in  this  attempt 
is  sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  we  shall  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  show,  that  his  own  account  leaves  the 
family  much  too  wealthy  to  answer  Ferdinand's  de- 
scription. In  page  97,  where  he  is  trying  to  bring 
down  the  share  that  fell  to  Domenico,  the  admiral's 
father,  of  the  grandfather's  castles,  he  omits  one,  Con- 
zano,  altogether.  But  his  share  of  Cuccaro  alone  is 
admitted  to  be  worth  fifty  ^  scudi-d'oro  a  year ;  equal  to 
above  three  hundred  at  the  present  time ; — a  fortune 
which,  we  apprehend,  no  native  of  Piedmont  would, 
even  at  this  day,  describe  as  importing  ' '  great  necessity 
and  distress."  Besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ferdi- 
nand's account  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  the  admiral's  father  having  been  the  first 
poor  man  among  his  ancestors,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  the  first  man  not  in  great  affluence ;  and  Signor 
Napione  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  according  to  his 
story  the  grandfather  had,  from  one  of  his  castles  alone, 
a  revenue  equal  to  above  six  thousand  scudi-d'oro  of 
the  present  day.  We  conceive  this  failure  in  the  de- 
scription to  be  so  fatal  to  the  identity  of  the  Columbus 
family  of  Cuccaro  with  that  mentioned  by  Ferdinand, 
that  no  further  reasons  need  be  offered  to  destroy  the 
hypothesis  of  the  admiral  being  a  Piedmontese.  But, 
before  dismissing  Signor  Xapione's  work,  we  must  pro- 
test against  so  confident  an  appeal  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  questions  of  historical  research.  No  doubt,  tlie 
rules  of  evidence  adopted  by  Courts  of  Justice  are  in 
many  cases   as  strict,  and  in   some  more  strict,   than 

"  The  uutlioi'  says  a   ficentiet/i   in    one   line,    and   an    evjhteenth   in 
another.     We  take  the  smallest  sum. 
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those  which  guide  the  historian  in  his  decisions  upon 
disputed  facts.  But  one  circumstance  perpetually  in- 
terferes to  prevent  our  relying  upon  the  facts  admitted 
or  held  to  be  proved  in  those  courts  ;  they  must  de- 
cide for  or  against ;  they  cannot  leave  the  matter 
doubtful : — whereas  the  historian  is  not  bound  to  deter- 
mine, and  follows  no  such  peremptory  injunction,  but 
may  leave  any  point  undecided,  if  there  be  not  satisfac- 
tory means  of  ascertaining  it. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  tract  of  the 
Genoese  academicians  is  much  abler,  and  more  con- 
clusive ; — it  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  being 
incomparably  more  concise.  Indeed,  it  is  neither  in- 
terrupted by  the  endless  digressions,  nor  loaded  with 
the  disproportioned  appendix,  which  render  the  other 
work  hardly  legible.  We  have  anticipated  the  argu- 
ments by  which  these  learned  and  ingenious  persons 
refute  the  position,  that  Columbus  came  from  Cuccaro. 
It  remains  only  to  state,  shortly,  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion,  that  he  was 
a  Genoese ;  for  those  who  contend,  that  he  came  from 
Pradello,  in  the  Placentian  territory,  have  not  only  to 
get  rid  of  a  strong  expression  against  this  notion, 
used  by  Ferdinand  in  his  History,  but  the  document 
upon  which  they  principally  rely,  an  award  made  re- 
specting a  claim  to  the  property  of  Domenico,  the 
admiral's  father,  ah  intestato,  during  the  absence  of  his 
sons,^  is  both  liable  to  just  suspicions,  and  proves,  if  ad- 
mitted to  be  authentic,  that  Domenico  had  been  long 
established  at  Genoa.  Upon  the  whole,'  the  received 
opinion  seems  the  best  founded,  and  the  least  liable  to 
any  fatal  objections  ;  although  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  admiral's  family  having  fallen  into  great  misery 
and  obscurity,  it  may  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
point  precisely. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  in  that  country,  that 

'  Tliey  are  described  as  having  gone  abroad  long  ago  in  quest  of 
iinknown  islands,  and  never  since  been  beard  of — an  expression 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  gi-eat  fame  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
speedy  success  that  attended  it. 
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the  immediate  ancestors  of  Columbus  were  engaged  in 
the  weaving  of  woollen  cloths  ;  and  that  some  of  them 
were  seafaring  men.  Now,  several  documents  are  pro- 
duced, of  unquestioned  authenticity,  in  which  transac- 
tions are  recorded  respecting  tlie  sale,  and  transporta- 
tion by  sea,  of  that  commodity,  by  persons  whose 
names  agree  with  those  of  his  family,  as  do  also  the 
dates  of  the  instruments  with  the  time  of  their  living. 
It  deserves,  too,  to  be  mentioned,  that  Balthazar,  in  the 
course  of  the  lawsuit,  repeatedly  admits  the  admiral  to 
have  been  born  at  Grenoa  ;  and  that  Saliviero,  a  learned 
lawyer  of  that  age,  and  the  historian  Herrera,  also  a 
contemporary,  adopt  the  same  opinion,  without  hesita- 
tion. But  the  chief  evidence  is  drawn  from  a  will  of 
the  admiral,  dated  in  1497,  in  which  he  expressly  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  Genoese,  and  bequeaths  a  legacy  to 
the  Kepublic.  This  being  decisive  of  the  question,  if 
allowed  to  be  genuine,  its  authenticity  has  been  ;it- 
tacked  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  positions  —  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  of  the  Republic  never  having 
claimed  the  bequest,  and  of  a  pretended  singulaiity  in 
the  subscription.  Here  the  proceedings  in  the  lawsuit 
are  of  material  use  towards  proving  the  document.  It 
was  given  in  evidence,  and  mainly  relied  on  by  one 
party.  The  others  never  disputed  its  authenticity  at 
all ;  they  only  denied  its  validity  as  an  entail  of  the 
property  and  offices.  Balthazar  himself  at  first  asserted, 
that  it  was  not  a  valid  entail ;  but  he  finally  admitted 
it  to  be  clothed  with  all  the  requisite  solemnities.  It  is 
alleged,  that  Don  Ferdinand  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
his  History.  But  if  this  arginnent  were  admitted,  it 
would  prove  that  the  admiral  made  no  will  at  all,  as  he 
alludes  to  none  ;  yet  all  parties  admit  the  making  of 
some  will  or  other.  There  are  several  corroborating 
circumstances  produced  by  the  Genoese  academicians  in 
behalf  of  the  document,  which  we  shall  not  enter  fur- 
ther into,  than  to  observe,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
its  authenticity  seems  to  remain ;  and  we  are  therefore 
spared  the  troul)le  of  any  more  detailed  statement  of 
their  argument  in  support  of  the  connnonly  received 
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opinion.  It  may  only  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
supposed  objection,  drawn  from  a  source  deserving  of 
the  utmost  attention,  the  History  of  Don  Ferdinand ; 
in  which  it  is  said,  that  some  derived  his  birth  from 
three  small  places  near  Genoa,  and  others  from  Savona, 
Genoa  itself,  and  Placentia  ;  but  that  all  the  writer  can 
say,  is,  that  God  has  left  it  uncertain.  From  another 
passage,  however,  it  seems  pretty  clear,  that  he  himself, 
however  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  spot,  believed  it  to 
be  on  the  sea-coast,  and  consequently  in  the  Genoese 
territory.  For  he  says,  with  his  wonted  simplicity  and 
piety,  "  that  some  persons  would  have  had  him  essay  to 
trace  the  admiral's  desqent  from  noble  blood,  but  that 
he  refrained  therefrom, — believing  that  our  Lord,  who 
had  elected  him  for  so  great  a  work  as  the  one  he  did 
accomplish,  and  appointed  him  his  chosen  apostle,  as  in 
truth  he  was,  willed  that  he  should  be  like  the  other 
apostles,  wlioni  he  had  called  from  the  seas  and  rivers, 
and  not  from  high  places  and  palaces,  to  make  known 
his  name  to  the  nations."  We  must  add  a  remark,  with 
regard  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  passage  com- 
monly given  in  histories  of  Columbus,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Robertson  from  Herrera,  that  he  first  made  an  offer 
of  his  services  in  the  Yoyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Re- 
public of  Genoa,  as  his  native  country.  There  seems 
xcYj  great  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  this  received 
anecdote,  and  accordingly,  the  Genoese  academicians 
do  not  rely  upon  it. — In  fact,  the  earliest  Genoese 
writers  who  mention  Columbus,  Gallo  and  Senarega,  do 
not  in  any  way  allude  to  it ;  and  Pietro  Maffei  not  only 
makes  no  mention  of  the  proposition  to  the  Genoese 
government,  but  expressly  says — ^'■ljVi^iim\o  ante  omnes 
Regi  illam  expeditionem  suasit  :"  whereas  the  common 
story  is,  that  he  gave  the  preference  to  his  countrymen. 
We  thought  it  fair  to  lemove  this  undue  addition  to  the 
weight  of  an  argument  sufficiently  powerful  without  it. 
We  shall  close  this  article  with  calling  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  document  of  great  curiosity  in  the  history 
of  the  illustrious  man  of  whose  origin  we  have  been  dis- 
coursing, and  which  nevertheless  appears  to  have  been 
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almost  entirely  overlooked  by  the  celebrated  authors 
who  have  treated  of  his  story.  It  is  a  letter  written  by 
him  upon  his  return  from  the  first  voyage  in  which  he 
discovered  the  New  World.  He  landed,  as  is  well 
known,  at  Lisbon,  and  remained  there  a  few  days  be- 
fore sailing  for  Palos,  from  whence  he  had  departed. 
During  that  short  residence,  afraid,  it  should  seem,  lest 
some  accident  of  the  sea  might  prevent  him  from  reach- 
ing the  seat  of  the  Spanish  government,  as  indeed  he 
had  suffered  severely  from  two  recent  storms,  which  had 
placed  in  the  utmost  hazard  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
addressed  to  one  Don  Eaphael  Sanzio,  of  the  King's 
Council,  a  concise  but  very  interesting  narrative  of  his 
prodigious  discoveries.  Of  the  original  Spanish  letter, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  ;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  it  ever  was  published ;  for  jMunoz,  who 
mentions  his  having  seen  it,  says,  that  it  was  in  the  "  Ma- 
nuscript History  of  Bernaldez,  who  had  preserved  it 
almost  entire."  That  this  precious  document  should 
never  have  been  printed,  will  excite  the  less  surprise 
when  we  recollect  that  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  original  work  of  Don  Ferdinand  himself 
was  ever  published.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  for 
ages  it  has  only  been  known  through  the  Italian  trans- 
lation ;  that  no  older  edition  of  any  kind  is  extant ;  and 
that  no  author  ever  has  mentioned  the  original  Spanish. 
Of  the  letter  of  Columbus,  then,  we  have  only  a  Latin 
translation,  which  is  extremely  rare,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  the  historians  having  made  hardly  any  mention  of  it. 
Even  Dr.  Robertson,  the  most  diligent  of  mankind,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence.  He  makes 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it :  nor  does  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, in  his  work  already  so  often  referred  to.  There 
is  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Brera  library  at  Milan, 
printed  in  1493,  and  the  only  one  extant  of  that  most 
ancient  edition.  We  have  seen  three  other  copies  in 
the  French  King's  library  at  Paris,  and  compared  them 
with  this.  The  one  most  nearly  resemljling  it,  forms 
part  of  a  work  published  in  1494,  and  entitled,  "  CaroU 
Verardi  in  laudem  Serenissiini  Fernandi  Hisp.  Reg.  (\c. 
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4'c.  Obsidio,  Victoria  et  triumphus  et  de  insulis  in  Mari 
Indico  nuper  repertls."^  The  latter  part  of  the  title  is 
found  to  refer  wholly  to  Columbus's  letter.  It  is 
printed  again  in  a  collection  of  six  pieces  by  Henricus 
Petrus  at  Basil,  in  the  year  1533,  who  says  he  took 
them  all  "  ex  antiquo  et  scripto  exemplari''  And  it  is 
given,  with  less  correctness,  in  the  collection  called 
Hispania  illustrata,  tom.  ii.  p.  1282,  published  in  1603 
at  Frankfort.  The  only  two  other  copies  known  to 
exist,  are  the  one  in  the  Magliabecchi  Library  at  Flo- 
rence, described  by  Fossius,  and  another  at  Rome,  in 
the  Oasanata  Library.  The  English  translation,  which 
we  shall  subjoin,  of  this  piece,  is  from  the  Milanese 
copy,  the  most  ancient  and  correct,  together  with  the 
MS.  note  upon  it.  We  have  a  few  particulars  further 
to  premise. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  admiral  confines  himself  to  a  very 
short  account  of  his  grand  discovery  ;  for  he  makes  no 
mention  of  some  of  the  incidents  which  most  touched 
him  personally,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage.  Thus,  he 
says  nothing  of  the  discontents  and  mutiny  of  his  crew ; 
the  alarm  excited  by  the  variation  of  the  compass  ;  the 
loss  of  his  vessel  by  shipwreck  in  the  West  Indies ;  the 
desertion  of  Pinson  ;  the  separation  of  the  Pinto,  which, 
it  must  be  observed,  had  not  rejoined  him  when  the  letter 
was  written, — for  she  arrived  after  him  at  Palos.  Nor 
does  he  allude  to  the  two  violent  storms  on  the  voyage 
homewards,  one  of  which  had  so  nearly  prevented  his 
return.  With  respect  to  the  more  public  transactions, 
he  scarcely  omits  any  of  importance.     From  these  oinis- 

'  Our  readers  will  be  edified  with  the  following  specimen  of  the 
strain  in  which  true  Castilians  venerate  their  legitimate  Sovereign. 
After  exulting  in  his  great  attributes,  the  panegja-ist  comes  to  the 
fruitful  topic  of  his  vast  power,  and  says,  "  De  auctoritate  in  rege 
presertim  supervacaneum  est  dicere  ;  quern  omnes  socii  et  populaies 
cohint  ut  deum ;  nostri  metuunt  ut  peatem."  To  the  worship  of  liis 
neighbours,  the  Eoj-al  descendant  of  Ferdinand  may  have  succeeded 
for  anything  we  know ;  to  the  peculiar  species  of  veneration  ren- 
dered to  that  Prince  by  his  faithful  subjects,  we  believe  he  has 
pretty  fully  established  his  claims — and  so  loyal  a  people  are  not 
likely  to  withhold  it. 
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sions,  no  discredit  is  thrown  upon  the  document,  which 
is  incontestably  genuine.  But  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance  miglit  seem  at  first  to  occasion  some 
doubts.  Columbus  says,  that  he  arrived  in  the  Indian 
Sea  the  thirty-third  day  after  his  departure.  Now,  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  historians,  from  Don 
Ferdinand  to  Dr.  Robertson,  he  sailed  from  Palos  the 
third  of  August  1492,  and  discovered  the  island  of 
Guanahani  or  St.  Salvador,  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh 
of  October,  or  rather  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  made 
the  passage  in  the  shorter  period,  under  the  difficulties 
of  a  first  voyage,  and  including  his  stopping  at  the 
Canaries.  We  take  it  that  this  difficulty  is  easily  re- 
moved, by  attending  to  the  words  of  the  translation. 
"  Tricesimo  tertio  die  postquam  a  Gadibas  discessi." 
He  never  sailed  from  Cadiz — but  from  Palos ;  and 
"  Gadibus'"  must  be  an  error  of  the  translator  or  his 
printer  for  Gomera^  the  Canary  Island  whence  he  took 
his  departure  ;  and  where,  as  Robertson  deserves,  the 
vovage  of  discovery  may  be  said  properly  to  begin. 
Now,  according  to  Don  Ferdinand,  he  left  Gomera  on 
the  sixth  of  September  ;  and  thirty-three  days  from  that 
brings  him  to  the  ninth  of  October,  when  he  certainly 
was  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  so  confident  of  making  land, 
that  he  only  desired  his  mutinous  crew  to  bridle  tlieir 
impatience  for  three  days  longer,  and  assured  tliem  of 
landing  witliin  tliat  time,  as  in  fact  they  did.  If,  how- 
ever, the  time  refers  to  liis  discovering  land,  and  not  to 
his  arrival  in  the  Indian  Seas,  then  we  submit  that  the 
difference  of  three  days  is  easily  accounted  for,  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  numl)er  having  been  originally 
written  in  figures  thus,  XXXTI  ;  and  the  translator  or 
printer  having  copied  III,  instead  of  YI,  by  a  natural 
blunder. 

Don  Ferdinand  says,  that  lie  entered  tlie  Tagus  on 

i\\Q  fourth  of  Marcli  1493 — came  before  Lisbon  on  the 

fifth — was  sent  for  by  the  King  on  tlie  .seventh — departed 

for  Seville  on  Wednesday  the  thirteenth — and  arrived  at 

Palos  on  Friday  tlie  fifteenth.      Dr.  Robertson  states  his 
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departure  on  the  ninth,  which  was  the  day  he  returned 
from  his  visit  to  tlie  court.  Now,  the  letter  is  dated  the 
fourteenth.  But  this  seems  a  discrepancy  of  no  moment. 
In  all  probability,  the  date  was  written  XIII.  in  the 
original  Spanish ;  and  the  translator,  or  the  copy  from 
which  he  wrote,  made  it  XI Y. 

Translation  of  Columbus's  Letter  from  the  Latin  of  the  Milanese  Edition, 

COXCERNING    THE    DISCOVERED    IsLANDS. 

A  Letter  of  Christopher  Columbus  (to  whom  our  age  is  much  indebted)  con- 
cerning the  Islands  lately  discovered  in  the  Indian  Sea — in  search  of  ichich 
he  had  been  sent  eight  months  before,  under  the  auspices,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  mast  invincible  Ferdinand,  King  of  tlie  Spains — addressed  to  the 
Magnifico  Don  Raphael  Sanzio,  Treasurer  of  tlie  same  most  Serene  King  : 
Which  Letter,  the  Noble  and  learned  Aleander  de  Cosco  has  translated 
from  the  Original  Spanish  into  Latin — on  the  third  of  tlie  Kalends  of  May 
1493 — in  the  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  rf  Alexander  Sixth. 

Hav^ixg  now  accomplislied  the  undertaking  upon  which  I  set  out, 
I  know  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be  informed  of  all  that  I 
have  done  and  discovered  in  my  voyage.  On  the  thirty-third  day 
after  I  had  left  Cadiz  I  reached  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  I  found  a 
great  many  islands,  peopled  by  innumerable  inhabitants,  of  all 
which  I  took  possession,  without  resistance,  in  the  name  of  our 
most  illustrious  King,  with  public  proclamation  and  hoisting  our 
colours.  To  the  first  of  these  islands,  I  gave  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Saviour,  trusting  to  whose  protection  1  had  reached  it  and  all  the 
rest.  Its  Indian  name,  however,  is  Guana-hanyx.  In  like  manner, 
I  gave  new  names  to  the  whole.  One  was  named  from  Holy  Maiy 
of  the  Conception — -another  Femandina — another  Isabella — another 
Joanna — and  in  like  manner  of  the  rest.  When  we  landed  upon 
that  island,  which,  I  have  just  said,  was  named  Joanna,  I  proceeded 
along  its  shore,  somewhat  towards  the  west,  and  found  it  of  so  great 
an  extent,  without  any  apparent  terminati(jn,  that  I  conceived  it 
not  to  be  an  island,  but  part  of  the  Continent — a  province  of  Cathay. 
However,  you  see  neither  cities  nor  towns  situated  on  its  shores — 
only  a  few  villages  and  rural  flinns.  I  could  not  enter  into  con- 
versation with  its  inhabitants;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  us,  they  took  to  flight.  I  advanced  forward,  thinking  that  I 
should  find  some  town,  or  country  houses  ;  but,  at  length,  perceiv- 
ing that  nothing  new  was  likely  to  appear,  however  far  we  might 
go — and  that  our  progress  was  carrying  us  directly  north,  which  I 
was  particularly  desirous  to  avoid,  as  winter  Avas  now  set  in,  and 
the  winds  were  Ijesides  favourable  for  our  voyage  southwards,  the 
direction  which  I  wished,  I  detei'mined  to  make  no  further  search, 
but  returned  to  a  harbour,  whose  situation  I  had  marked.  I  not- 
withstanding sent  from  hence  two  of  our  men  into  the  country,  to 
inquire  whether  there  were  any  king  or  cities  in  the  province. 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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They  pnrsned  their  course  for  three  days,  and  met  ■n'ith  inntimerable 
people  and  inhabitants— a  paltiy  race,  however,  and  without  any 
government ; — so  they  returned.  I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
informed  by  some  Indians,  whom  I  found  there,  that  the  countiy 
was  in  fact  an  island.  I  accordingly  proceeded  towards  the  east, 
always  keeping  along  the  shores,  for  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles,  where  tlie  island  is  tei-minated.  From  hence  I  saw  another 
island  to  the  east,  distant  from  this  of  Joanna  fifty-four  miles,  to 
which  I  immediately  gave  the  nameof  Hispaiia,  and  made  for  it.  As 
I  had  before  done  at  Joanna,  I  coursed  along  it  to  the  east,  by  the 
noi-th,  for  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles.  Joanna,  and  the  rest 
of  these  islands  are  astonishingly  fertile.  This  one  is  surroimded 
by  the  safest  and  most  admirable  harbours  which  I  ever  saw  :  There 
are  likewise  in  it  many  very  lofty  mountains.  All  these  islands  are 
very  beautifully  sha2:)ed,  in  a  great  diversity  of  forms.  They  abound 
in  the  finest  variety  of  trees,  so  lofty  that  they  seem  to  reach  the 
stars — never,  I  believe,  without  foliage  ;  for,  when  I  saw  them,  they 
Avere  as  beautiful  and  green  as  our  trees  in  Spain  are  in  the  month 
of  May — some  in  flower — others  bearing  fniit — others  in  a  different 
state,  but  each  most  suited  to  its  quality :  The  nightingale,  and 
innumerable  other  birds  of  all  kinds,  sung  amidst  theii-  shades ;  and 
yet  it  was  the  month  of  November  when  I  passed  under  them.  In 
the  above-mentioned  island  of  Joanna,  there  are  moreover  seven  or 
eight  kinds  of  palm-trees  ;  which,  for  stature  and  beauty  (as  indeed 
may  be  said  of  all  their  other  trees,  herbs,  and  fruits),  far  surpass 
ours.  There  are  pines,  too,  of  an  admirable  beauty — fields  and 
meadows  of  the  utmost  extent — birds  of  many  different  species — 
honey  of  various  flavours — metals  of  all  kinds,  except  iron.  In  that 
one  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  called  Hispaiia,  the  mountains 
are  the  highest — the  country  and  woods  are  of  great  extent — the 
meadows  very  fruitful,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for  coni.  pas- 
ture, or  the  situation  of  houses.  The  convenience  of  the  harbours 
in  this  island,  and  the  abinidance  and  salubrity  of  the  rivers,  must 
almost  exceed  the  belief  of  those  who  have  not  seen  them.  Its 
trees,  pastures,  and  fmits,  are  very  different  from  those  iii  Joanna. 
It  abounds,  besides,  in  various  sorts  of  aromatics, — in  gold  and 
metals.  Of  this  island,  and  of  all  the  others  which  I  have  seen  or 
obtained  any  knowledge  fif,  the  inhabitants  go  naked,  both  sexes 
alike,  just  as  they  were  bom ;  except  that  some  of  the  women  have 
a  leaf,  or  some  sort  of  cotton  covering,  which  they  themselves  pre- 
pare for  that  pui-pose,  about  their  middle.  As  I  have  already  said, 
all  these  people  are  utterly  without  iron  of  any  soi't : — they  are  also 
without  anus,  of  which  they  know  not  the  use.  and  indeed  would 
l)e  ill  adapted  to  make  use  of  theni ;  not  fiom  any  bodily  defects, 
for  they  are  well  formed,  but  because  they  are  remarkably  timid 
and  fearful.  Tlie  only  kinds  of  anns  they  possess  are  canes  parched 
in  the  sun.  on  the  roots  of  which  they  fix  a  sort  of  spearhead  of  diy 
wood  sharpened  into  a  point :  Yet  these  they  do  not  often  dai'C  to 
us(> — for  it  frequently  happened  that  when  I  had  sent  two  or  three 
of  my  men  to  some  of  the  villages,  tliat  they  might  have  commimi- 
cation  with  their  inhabitants — a  wliole  bodv  of  Indians  would  come 
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out ; — but  no  sooner  did  they  see  our  men  approach,  than  off  they 
set,  parents  deserting  their  children,  and  chiklren  their  parents  with- 
out any  scruple.  Nor  Avas  this  owing  to  any  violence  on  my  part, 
as  I  was  particularly  anxious  that  they  should  meet  with  no  injury ; 
on  the  contrary,  among  whatever  people  I  landed,  or  whom  I  could 
bring  to  a  conference,  I  always  imparted  to  them,  in  quantities, 
whatever  I  happened  to  have — such  as  cloths  and  many  other  things 
— nor  took  anything  from  them  in  return. — But  they  are  by  nature 
of  a  very  timid  disposition. — Whenever  they  know  themselves  to  be 
in  safety,  however,  and  get  over  their  fears,  they  are  an  uncom- 
monly simple  and  honest  people — very  liberal  in  bestowing  what- 
ever they  possess. — They  never  refuse  a  request :  nay  they  themselves 
invited  us  to  make  demands  of  them. — They  have  in  tnith  a  show 
of  the  greatest  goodwill  to  all :  the}-  give  things  of  great  value  for 
what  is  of  scarce  any — and  are  indeed  content  with  very  little  or 
almost  nothing  in  exchange.  I  however  made  a  point  that  they 
should  not  be  imposed  upon  by  the  veiy  trifling  and  worthless 
articles  which  were  apt  to  be  given  them,  such  as  broken  bits  of 
earthenware,  or  of  glass — likewise  nails  ; — although  the  truth  is,  if 
they  might  but  obtain  these,  they  thought  themsehes  possessed  of 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  in  the  world.  A  sailor,  on  one  occa- 
sion, got  for  one  nail  as  great  a  weight  of  gold  as  would  have  made 
three  golden  nobles :  and  in  the  same  way,  for  other  articles  of  still 
less  value,  they  gave  whatever  the  purchaser  was  inclined  to  ask 
them. — But  because  I  felt  this  to  be  an  unjust  species  of  traffic,  I 
forbade  it ;  and  gave  them  many  useful  and  beautiful  articles  which 
I  had  brought  along  with  me,  without  any  i-eturn  being  asked — that 
I  might  render  them  more  friendly  to  me — that  I  might  gain  them 
over  to  the  Christian  faith — that  they  might  be  well  affected  towards 
our  King,  Queen,  Nobles,  and  the  whole  Spanish  people,  and  might 
search  out  for  those  things  in  which  themselves  abound,  and  of 
which  we  are  much  in  want,  and,  laying  up  stores  of  them,  have 
wherewithal  to  enter  into  traffic  with  us. — They  have  no  idolatiy 
amongst  them ;— but  seem  to  have  a  firm  persuasion,  that  all  force, 
power,  and  all  good  things,  are  from  Heaven, — from  whence  indeed 
they  imagined  that  I  had  come  down  with  my  ships  and  sailors ;  as 
I  discovered  from  them,  after  they  had  so  far  lost  their  apprelien- 
sions  as  to  converse  with  us. — They  are  neither  slugg-i.sh,  nor  rude, 
— on  the  contrary  they  are  of  an  intelligent  and  piercing  mind  : — 
and  the  relations  which  those  of  them  who  ferry  across  the  seas 
give  of  the  various  particulars  which  they  have  seen,  are  very 
distiuct  and  lively. — But  none  of  them  had  ever  before  seen  any 
people  clothed,  or  ships  such  as  ours. — As  soon  as  I  had  come  into 
that  sea,  I  carried  off  by  force  from  the  first  island  which  I  reached, 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  who  might  be  instructed  by  us,  and  instruct 
us  in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  concerning  the  matters  with  which 
they  were  conversant; — -and  the  plan  turned  out  remarkably  well. 
In  a  very  short  time  we  understood  them,  and  they  us  by  gestures 
and  signs,  and  even  words  ; — and  they  were  of  veiy  great  use  to  us. 
They  never,  however,  gave  up  the  impression,  however  long  they 
remained  with  us  (and  indeed  they  still  are  with  us)  that  I  had 
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lighted  down  from  Heaven  ; — and  they  spread  the  notion  wherever 
we  landed — calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  which  was  repeated  from 
one  to  another — Come,  come,  and  you  will  see  a  race  of  ethereal 
people ! — The  consequence  has  been,  that,  laying  aside  their  fears 
formerly  entertained,  vast  crowds  of  men  and  women,  children  and 
adults,  young  and  old,  came  round  us  from  all  quarters ;  some 
offering  us  meat,  others  drink,  with  the  utmost  and  most  incredible 
kindness. — All  these  Islands  possess  many  boats  made  of  solid  wood, 
— and  although  very  narrow,  yet  resembling  our  boats  both  in 
length  and  form,  only  considerably  moie  rapid  in  their  course. — 
They  are  managed  by  oars  only.  Some  of  them  are  large,  others 
small,  and  others  again  of  a  middling  size.  A\  ith  the  larger  ones 
they  pass  frcjm  one  island  to  another,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  through- 
out them  all,  innumerable  as  they  are.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
boats  or  barges  which  carried  seventy  or  eighty  roweis.  In  all 
these  islands  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  ; 
their  manners  and  speech  are  alike — so  that  they  all  understand 
one  another;—  a  circumstance  peculiarly  important  for  the  pmpose 
which  our  most  Serene  King  had  principally  in  view — their  con- 
version, I  mean,  to  the  holy  faith  of  ( 'hrist.  As  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  they  are  very  far  from  being  disinclined  to  it.  I  already  men- 
tioned how  I  coasted  along  the  island  Joanna  322  miles  to  the  east ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  from  what  1  saw  and  heard,  that  this  island  is 
greater  than  England  and  Scotland  together.  It  contains  two  other 
provinces  which  I  did  not  see,  one  of  which  the  Indians  call  Anan, 
where  there  are  men  with  tails — and  that  province  is  180  miles 
long,  according  to  the  report  of  those  Indians  whom  I  cany  along 
with  me,  and  who  are  very  ^\e\\  acquainted  with  these  islands. 
The  circumference  of  Hispana  I  take  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all 
Spain,  a  (Jologna  usque  adfonfern  ruhidnih — if  I  may  leekon  as  a  fouith 
of  the  whole,  that  side  which  I  passed  along  in  a  right  line  from 
west  to  east,  about  540  miles.  On  this  island  of  Hispaiia.  although 
I  had  solemnly  taken  jiossession  of  all  these  islands  in  the  name  of 
our  invincible  King — I  yet  fixed  upon  a  spot  more  advantageous 
than  any  other  for  commerce,  and  every  opportunity  of  wealth— 
with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  metropolis,  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  of  our  Lord's  Nativity — and  of  which,  in  a  moi  e  peculiar 
manner,  I  have  taken  possession  f  u-  the  King.  There  I  imme- 
diately gave  ordei's  for  the  building  a  fort,  which  will  soon  be 
finished — in  which  as  many  men  as  may  be  necessary,  with  all  sorts 
of  arms,  and  more  than  a  year's  provision,  may  be  left.  Here  like- 
wise I  shall  establish  a  cai pouter's  workshop,  and  lea^e  people 
skilled,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  arts,  partly  on  account  of  the 
great  friendship  and  kindness  which  I  have  experienced  from  the 
King  of  this  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  most 
amiable  and  well-affected ;  and  the  King  has  even  gloried  in  styling 
me  his  brother.  If  they  should  change  their  dispositions,  they  yet 
cannot  htirt  those  who  are  left  in  the  fort,  however  desirous  they 
might  be  of  doing  so.  lliey  have  a  great  dread  of  arms — are  them- 
selves naked,  and  remarkably'  timid — so  that  the  possessoi-s  of  the 
fort  may  in  fact  be  said  to  possess  the  whole  island,  without  any 
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hazard  to  themselves,  if  they  will  keep  within  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  I  have  prescribed  fur  them.  In  all  these  islands,  ac- 
cording to  my  information,  no  man  has  more  than  one  wife,  except 
the  Chiefs  and  Kings,  who  may  have  as  many  as  twenty.  The 
women  seem  to  work  more  than  the  men ;  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover,  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  separate  property ; 
for  I  have  always  seen  these  people  impart  to  each  other  what- 
ever they  had,  particularly  food,  and  things  of  that  sort.  I  found 
no  monsters  among  them,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  everywhere 
men  of  a  very  estimable  and  benign  aspect.  IS  either  are  they  black, 
like  the  Africans :  their  hair  is  smooth  and  long.  Indeed,  they  do 
not  live  in  a  country  where  the  solar  raj's  are  parti culai'ly  powerful, 
being  distant  from  the  equator  about  six-and-twenty  degrees.  I'he 
cold  is  very  severe  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Yet  the  Indians 
of  these  regions  prevent  its  most  disagreeable  effects,  partly  by  the 
use  of  very  high-seasoned  food,  of  which  thej-  are  extremely  fond  ; 
and  custom  inures  them  to  the  climate.  There  are  then,  as  I  have 
said,  no  monsters,  at  least  that  I  saw;  and  the  onl}'  information  I 
received  of  any  such,  was  of  the  inljal)itants  of  an  island  called 
Charis,  which,  to  those  who  are  sailing  for  India,  follows  second  in 
order  immediately  after  the  island  of  Hi^^paiia.  This  people  are 
looked  upon  by  their  neiglibours  as  very  ferocious,  so  as  even  to  eat 
human  flesh.  They  have  many  various  sorts  of  buats,  with  which 
they  pass  into  all  the  Indian  islands,  and  cany  off  whatever  they 
lay  their  hands  on.  They  difi'er  in  no  respect  in  appearance  fiom 
the  other  islanders,  except  that  they  have  long  hair  like  women. 
They  make  use  of  bows,  and  cane  spears  Avith  whetted  points,  fixed, 
as  I  have  already  described,  in  the  thicker  part.  From  their  fero- 
city, they  are  objects  of  great  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  Indians  ;  but, 
for  my  part,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  moie  formidable  than  the 
others.  They  cohabit  with  a  race  of  women  who  are  the  sole  inha- 
bitants of  another  island  immediately  succeeding  Hispana,  as  you 
sail  for  India.  These  women  aie  not  emjiloyed  in  the  common 
occupations  of  their  sex,  but,  like  their  husbands,  cany  bows  and 
sj)ears,  and  are  protected  by  plates  of  brass,  with  which  their  island 
abounds.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  another  island  still  larger 
than  Hispaiia  :  its  inhabitants  have  no  spears — but,  like  all  the 
others,  are  overflowing  with  gold.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this, 
and  of  the  other  islands  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  along  with  me, 
who  confirm,  by  their  testimony,  the  above  particulars. 

To  conclude  with  summing  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  our  short  voyage  and  speedy  return — I  may 
fairly  promise,  that  I  can  supply  our  invincible  Sovereigirs,  if  I  am 
supported  by  their  kind  assistance,  with  as  much  gold  as  they  can 
have  occasion  for — and  as  great  a  quantity  of  aromatics  and  aloes 
and  rhubarb,  as  their  Majesties  may  think  proper  to  require.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  will  be  collected  in  great  abundance  by 
the  men  whom  I  have  left  in  the  fort — for  I  myself  made  no  longer 
stay  than  the  winds  forced  me — except  the  time  that  I  remained  in 
the  city  of  the  Xativity  while  the  fort  was  building,  and  I  was  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  those  who  were  to  be  left.     These  are  very 
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great,  and,  as  yet,  unheard-of  advantages ;  but  they  might  be  much 
further  extended,  if,  as  would  be  reasonable,  a  supply  of  ships  should 
be  given  me.  This  gi'eat  and  wonderful  field  of  discovery  is  far 
beyond  our  merit,  and  can  correspond  only  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  the  piety  and  religion  of  our  Sovereigns. 
It  is  not  the  acct)mplishment  of  a  human  intellect,  but  is  truly  the 
gift  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  is  not  unusual  indeed  with  God  to 
listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  servants  who  love  his  precepts,  even 
when  they  seem  to  be  asking  impossibilities — as  appears  to  have 
been  his  dealings  with  us  who  have  been  pennitted  to  peiform, 
what  the  powers  of  men  had  never  before  so  much  as  bordered  upon. 
For  whatever  may  have  been  hinted  in  former  times  of  the  existence 
of  these  islands,  either  in  writings  or  in  discourse,  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  only  by  obscure  conjecture,  and  that  no  one  ever  asserted 
that  he  had  seen  them  ;  and,  accordingly,  their  existence  appeared 
merely  fabulous.  Let  then  our  King  and  Queen,  their  Nobles,  and 
all  their  happy  realms — -and  indeed  all  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
return  thanks  to  our  Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  he  has 
magnified  us  with  so  great  bounty  and  victory : — let  solemn  proces- 
sions and  other  holy  offices  be  celebrated ;  and  let  the  temples  be 
veiled  with  festive  boughs.  Glory  be  henceforth  to  Christ  on  the 
earth,  as  there  is  glory  in  the  Heavens — for  he  is  advancing  forth 
to  bring  salvation  to  the  j^erishing  souls  of  the  Heathen.  Let  us 
too  rejoice,  both  on  account  of  the  exaltation  of  our  Faith,  and  of 
the  increase  of  our  temporal  advantages,  in  which  not  only  S[)ain 
but  all  Christendom  will  participate.     This  then  is  a  short  narration 

of  our  performances.     Farewell. Lisbon,  the  day  before  the  Ides 

of  March. 

We  subjoin  the  MS.  note  describing  the  volume  from 
which  the  above  letter  is  extracted. 

"  Constat  foliolis  novem  in  8°  vel  4°  parvo.  Fol.  prime  recto  ha- 
bentur  insignia  Kegis  Hispaniar.  cum  Inscriptione  Eeg.  Ilispaniae ; 
eod.  verso  tabula  exhibens  Oceunicam  dassenu  Fol.  2''°  recto  Epis- 
tolae  initium  cum  titulo  supi'a  relato  cui  praemittuntur  haec  veiba 
char.  maj.  De  InsuJis  Inventis.  Eodem  fol.  2.  verso  tabula  exhibens 
Insulam  Ilyspanam.  Fol.  3.  recto  secpiitur  Epistola,  eodem  verso 
tabula  exhibens  Insulas  Fernandam,  Isaljellam,  &c.  Fol.  4.  sequitur 
textus.  Fol.  5.  recto  iteratur  tabula  exhibens  Oceanicam  dassem. 
eod.  verso,  uti  &  fol.  G°.  secpiitur  textus.  Ful.  7°.  verso  tabula  ex- 
hibens Insulam  Hyspanam.  Lcinde  sequitur  textus  usque  ad  9'"  ful. 
rectum  quo  Epistola  absolvitur  absque  ulia  nota  typograph.  char, 
est  Gothicus  nitidus.  Lineae  in  qualibet  pag.  27.  Desunt  custodes 
&  numeri  paginar.  Fol.  1™.  2 ".  o'".  &  4'".  prae  se  ferunt  signatiiras 
i,  ij,  iij.  Tabulae  ligno  exculptae,  sed  satis  elegantes.  Initiales 
literae  minio  pictae. 

"  Editionem  banc,  quae  Saci  est  XV.  nullibi  descriptam  invenimus. 
Edition,  alteram  Saci  pariter  XV.  memorat  Fossius  (F.  1.  p.  561) 
sed  ab  hac  nostra  plane  diversam,  utpote  quae  qiiatuor  solum"  pla- 
gulis  constat,  tabulis  caret,"  &c. 
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The  Private  Correspondence  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  &c.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  for  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Independence  with  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  Com- 
prising a  Series  of  Letters  on  Miscellaneous,  Literary,  and 
Political  Subjects;  written  between  the  Years  1753  and 
1790;  illustrating  the  Memoirs  of  his  Public  and  Private 
Life,  and  developing  the  Secret  History  of  his  Political 
Tra7isactions  and  Negodations.  Published  from  the  Ori- 
ginals by  his  Grandson,  William  Temple  Fkanklin.  8vo. 
2  vols.     Pp.  970.     London,  Colburn.     1817. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  name  of  Franklin  must  be 
considered  as  standing  higher  than  any  of  the  others 
which  illustrated  the  eighteenth  century.  Distin- 
guished as  a  Statesman,  he  was  equally  great  as  a  Phi- 
losopher ;  thus  uniting,  in  himself,  a  rare  degree  of 
excellence  in  both  those  pursuits,  to  excel  in  either  of 
which  is  deemed  the  highest  praise.  Nor  was  his  pre- 
eminence in  the  one  pursuit,  of  that  doubtful  kind 
which  derives  its  value  from  such  an  uncommon  con- 
junction. His  efforts  in  each  were  sufticient  to  have 
made  him  greatly  famous,  had  he  done  nothing  in  the 
other.  We  regard  de  Witt's  mathematical  tracts  as  a 
curiosity,  and  even  admire  them,  when  we  reflect  that 
their  author  was  a  distinguished  patriot,  and  a  sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  his  country.  But  Franklin  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  glory  of  a  first-rate  discoverer  in 
science — one  who  had  largely  extended  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge — although  he  had  not  stood  second 
to  Washington  alone  in  gaining  for  human  liberty  the 
most  splendid  and  guiltless  of  its  triumphs.     It  is  hardly 
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a  less  rare,  certainly  not  a  less  glorious  felicity,  that, 
much  as  has  been  given  to  the  world  of  this  great 
man's  works,  each  successive  publication  increases  our 
esteem  for  his  virtues,  and  our  admiration  of  his  under- 
standing. 

The  volumes  now  before  us  contain  a  large  body  of 
his  private  correspondence ;  which  consists  of  three 
portions — his  Letters  upon  miscellaneous  subjects  from 
the  year  1753  to  the  end  of  his  life — his  Letters  upon 
general  American  politics,  written  chiefly  during  his 
residence  in  England  and  France,  from  1767  to  1787 — 
and  his  Letters  relating  to  the  negotiation  for  peace, 
and  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
part  is  by  far  the  most  valuable — the  last  is  the  least  so  ; 
but,  in  all  the  parts,  we  meet  with  many  interesting 
facts,  and  with  perpetual  evidences  of  those  great 
talents  which  the  ^vi'iter  possessed  alike  for  speculation 
and  for  business.  An  account  of  such  a  collection  as 
this,  must  necessarily  consist  rather  of  specimens  than  of 
general  description ;  but  we  wish  to  premise  a  few 
remarks,  principally  suggested  l^y  a  perusal  of  these 
productions,  respecting  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
author. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  understanding  was 
great  soundness  and  sagacity ;  combined  with  extra- 
ordinary quickness  of  penetration.  He  possessed  also  a 
strong  and  lively  imagination,  which  gave  his  specula- 
tions, as  well  as  his  conduct,  a  singularly  original 
turn.  The  pecuhar  cliarm  of  his  writings,  and  his 
great  merit  also  in  action,  consisted  in  the  clearness 
with  which  be  saw  his  object,  and  the  bold  and  steady 
pursuit  of  it,  by  the  surest  and  the  shortest  road.  He 
never  suffered  himself,  in  conduct,  to  be  turned  aside 
by  the  seductions  of  interest  or  vanity,  or  to  be  scared 
by  hesitation  and  fear,  or  to  1)6  misled  by  the  arts  of 
his  adversaries.  Neither  did  he,  in  discussion,  ever  go 
out  of  his  way  in  searcli  of  ornament,  or  stop  short  from 
dread  of  the  consequences.  He  never  could  be  caught, 
in  sliort,  acting  absurdly,  or  writing  nonsensically  :  at 
all  times,  and  in  everything  he  undertook,  the   vigour 
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of  an  understanding,  at  once  original  and  practical,  was 
distinctly  perceivable. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  writings  are 
devoid  of  ornament  or  amusement.  The  latter  espe- 
cially abounds  in  almost  all  he  ever  composed ;  only 
nothing  is  sacrificed  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
come  most  naturally  into  their  places ;  and  they  uni- 
formly help  on  the  purpose  in  hand,  of  which  neither 
writer  nor  reader  ever  loses  sight  for  an  instant.  Thus, 
his  style  has  all  the  vigour  and  even  conciseness  of 
Swift,  mthout  any  of  his  harshness.  It  is  in  no  degree 
more  flowery,  yet  both  elegant  and  lively.  The  wit, 
or  rather  humour,  which  prevails  in  his  works,  varies 
with  the  subject.  Sometimes  he  is  bitter  and  sarcastic  ; 
oftener  gay,  and  even  droll ;  reminding  us,  in  this 
respect,  far  more  frequently  of  Addison  than  of  Swift, 
as  might  be  naturally  expected  from  his  admirable 
temper,  or  the  happy  turn  of  his  imagination.  "When 
he  rises  into  vehemence  or  severity,  it  is  only  when  his 
country,  or  the  rights  of  men,  are  attacked — or  when 
the  sacred  ties  of  humanity  are  violated  by  unfeeling  or 
unreflecting  rulers.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful 
than  the  constancy  witli  which  those  amiable  feelings, 
those  sound  principles,  those  truly  profound  views  of 
human  affairs,  make  their  appearance  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, wliether  the  immediate  subject  be  speculative  or 
practical — of  a  political,  or  of  a  more  general,  descrip- 
tion. It  is  refreshing  to  find  such  a  mind  as  Frank- 
lin's— worthy  of  a  place  near  both  to  Newton  and  to 
Washington — filled  with  those  pure  and  exalted  senti- 
ments of  concern  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  which 
the  petty  wits  of  our  times  amuse  themselves  with  laugh- 
ing at,  and  their  more  cunning  and  calculating  em- 
ployers seek  by  every  means  to  discourage,  sometimes 
by  ridicule,  sometimes  by  invective,  but  always  because 
they  are  truly  incompatible  with  all  plans  of  misgovern- 
ment. 

The  benevolent  cast  of  his  disposition  was  far  from 
confining  itself  to  those  sublimer  views.  From  earnest 
wishes,  and   active,   victorious  exertions   for  the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  species,  he  descended  perpetually  to  acts 
of  particular  kindness.  He  seems  to  have  felt  an  un- 
wearied satisfaction  in  affording  assistance,  instruction, 
or  amusement  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it.  His  Let- 
ters are  full  of  passages  which  bear  testimony  to  this 
amiable  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures 
individually  ;  it  seems  the  chief  cause  of  his  writing,  in 
most  cases ;  and,  if  he  ever  deviates  from  his  habit  of 
keeping  out  all  superfluous  matter,  whatever  be  the 
subject,  it  is  when  he  seems  tempted  to  give  some  extra 
piece  of  knowledge  or  entertainment.  So,  if  ever  the 
serene  and  well-natured  cast  of  his  temper  appears  ruf- 
fled by  anger,  or  even  soured  for  the  moment,  it  is 
when  some  enormities  have  been  committed  which 
offend  against  the  high  principles  which  he  professes. 

We  have  said  little  respecting  his  language,  which  is 
pure,  and  English.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  foreign  ex- 
pressions may  be  traced,  and  these  French,  rather  than 
American ;  as,  for  instance,  influential.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  reckon  him  more  as  an  American  than  an 
European.  He  lived  so  much  among  us,  frequenting 
the  best  society,  cultivating  the  habits,  and  conversant 
with  the  authors  of  the  Old  World,  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  New,  neither  as  to  language  nor  character,  seem 
to  have  retained  any  impression  upon  him.  Those 
peculiarities,  moreover,  have  been  exceedingly  increased 
since  the  separation.  We  can  offer  the  Americans  no 
better  advice,  than  to  recommend  to  them  a  constant 
study  of  Franklin  ;  of  his  principles  and  his  political 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  compositions :  They  will  gain 
as  much  of  what  is  sound  and  amiable  from  the  one,  as 
they  will  of  what  is  correct  in  taste  from  the  other;  and, 
as  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  sharing  in  the  odious, 
miserable,  vulgar  spirit  of  abuse  which  a  small  party 
among  us  is  fond  of  displaying  against  our  Kinsmen  of 
the  West,  we  do  hope  that  the  recommendation  which 
we  now  tender  to  them  will  be  taken  as  coming  from 
a  friendly  quarter.  If  they  refuse,  from  national  pre- 
judices, to  imitate  European  models,  let  them  study 
Franklin  ;  and  we  shall  cheerfully  forget  that  he  lived 
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among  us,  when  we  see  tliem  make  him  really  their 
own. 

If  the  example  of  this  eminent  person  may  well  teach 
respect  for  philanthropic  sentiments  to  one  set  of  scof- 
fers, it  may  equally  impress  upon  the  minds  of  another 
class  the  important  lesson,  that  veneration  for  religion 
is  quite  compatible  with  a  sound,  practical  under- 
standing. Franklin  was  a  man  of  a  truly  pious  turn  of 
mind.  The  great  truths  of  natural  theology  were  not 
only  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  but  constantly 
present  to  his  thoughts.  As  far  as  can  be  collected 
from  his  Avritings,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian 
of  the  Unitarian  school ;  but,  if  his  own  faith  had  not 
gone  so  far,  he  at  least  would  greatly  have  respected 
the  religion  of  his  country  and  its  professors,  and  done 
everything  to  encourage  its  propagation,  as  infinitely 
beneficial  to  mankind,  even  if  doubts  had  existed  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines. 

The  letters  upon  miscellaneous  subjects,  which  oc- 
cupy three-fourths  of  the  first  volume,  contain,  in  almost 
every  I3age,  something  interesting  or  pleasing.  All  of 
them  bear  the  clearest  marks  of  having  been  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  without  any  more  premedita- 
tion than  ordinary  conversation  requires  or  admits  of. 
Yet,  such  was  the  efiect  of  business-like,  careful  habits, 
that  the  composition  is  as  correct  as  the  most  finished 
discourse,  while  it  has  all  the  ease  of  extemporary 
effusions.  As  to  the  value  of  the  matter  contained  in 
these  letters,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  under  some 
difficulty  in  exactly  estimating  it ;  because  we  cannot 
easily  forget  whose  correspondence  we  are  reading,  and 
are  very  apt  to  confound  what  is  merely  curious  as 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  with  what  is  intrinsically 
important ;  to  think  we  are  prizing  remarks  for  their 
own  sake,  when  we  are  rather  enjoying  them  as  the 
observations,  on  some  fomiliar  topic,  of  a  very  great 
man  in  other  more  serious  jioints  of  view.  However, 
we  feel  pretty  well  asured,  that  there  is  much  interest- 
ing: discussion — manv  sao-acious  and  useful  remarks — 
many  plain,  but  original   and   striknig  suggestions,  or 
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familiar  thoughts  expressed  in  a  novel  and  forcible 
manner,  with  no  little  portion  of  agreeable  and  happy 
pleasantry,  which  would  have  instructed  and  amused 
us  had  they  come  without  any  recommendation  from  the 
author's  name.  In  the  specimens,  however,  which  we 
are  about  to  give,  we  have  no  thought  of  separating 
those  passages  that  interest  from  their  intrinsic  merits, 
from  such  as  derive  a  great  part,  or  it  may  be,  the  whole 
of  their  value,  from  being  Franklin's. 

The  cordial  detestation  of  war  which  breathes  through 
these  leters,  is  extremely  satisfactory,  when  we  consider 
that  it  could  only  have  arisen  from  an  enlarged 
patriotism,  not  incompatible  with  love  of  mankind. 
For  as  America  was  successful  generally  in  the  contest, 
and  as,  at  some  moments,  her  arms  gained  the  most 
extraordinary  advantages,  considering  the  comparative 
resources  of  the  two  parties,  a  person  of  ordinary  ambi- 
tion, or  feelings  of  vulgar  national  animosity,  would 
frequently  have  shown  exultation ;  rejoiced  at  periods 
of  prosperity,  without  reckoning  the  cost ;  and  in- 
dulged in  those  expressions  of  triumph,  which  a  person, 
largely  contributing  to  the  result,  might  naturally 
enough  use,  if  he  looked  no  furtlier  than  to  the  good- 
ness and  success  of  the  cause.  At  no  period,  however, 
do  we  perceive  Franklin  so  far  thrown  oif  his  guard  as 
to  forget  the  unspeakable  miseries  which  the  most 
glorious  war  unavoidably  occasions.  He  may  be  glad 
that  his  country  prevails — he  may  exult,  when  he 
reflects  that  it  is  for  her  liberty  she  is  conquering; — 
but  the  evils  of  the  conflict  are  still  uppermost  in  his 
mind. — It  is  plain,  that  he  never  for  an  instant,  not 
even  upon  the  memorable  events  of  New  York  and 
Saratoga,  is  reconciled  to  the  war  by  the  happy  result ; 
and  that  ^'' peace ^  blessed  peace ^'  is  tlie  thought  ever 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

In  various  passages  of  this  correspondence,  we  can 
trace  the  alteration  in  Franklin's  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  England  and  her  rulers  ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing more  instructive  than  to  view  the  progress  of  tin's 
change  ;   for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt  like  all  the 
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rest  of  the  well-informed  colonists,  and  consequently 
his  sentiments  were  either  an  exponent  of  the  popular 
opinion,  or  must  have  influenced  it  sooner  or  later.  By 
attending,  then,  to  the  measures  which  produced  the 
alienation  of  this  distinguished  patriot,  we  may  trace  the 
steps  by  which  England  lost  her  colonial  dominions ; 
an  empire  of  incalculable  value,  and  which,  as  Franklin 
in  another  place  observed,  she  might  have  continued  to 
govern  at  the  expense  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
for  ages.  Now,  it  is  plain  from  the  letters  before  us, 
that  the  original  bent  of  Franklin's  mind,  was  a  strong, 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  Mother  Country.  We 
see  this  in  every  point  of  view,  in  which  such  a  feeling 
can  be  expected  to  show  itself.  It  appears  in  his  dis- 
trust, and  even  personal  dislike  of  the  French,  after- 
wards the  objects  of  his  constant  love  and  gratitude, 
when  they  had  rendered  America  the  highest  services  : 
in  the  general  good  will  expressed  towards  England 
and  her  constitution,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  perpetuate 
the  connection  and  avoid  a  war ;  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  strikingly,  in  warm  expressions  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  loyalty,  that  is,  attachment  to  t]ie  King, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  branches  of  the  State  ;  and  a 
disposition  to  excuse  liim  at  the  expense  of  his  minis- 
ters, his  parliament,  and  his  people  ; — the  same  King, 
be  it  remarked,  of  whom  he  latterly  spoke  on  all  occa- 
sions with  extreme  personal  dislike  and  resentment. 

AVe  have  already  observed,  that  the  cliaracteristic  of 
Franklin's  understanding,  was  his  always  choosing  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way  to  his  object.  A  remarkable 
simplicity,  a  strict  economy  of  the  means  employed, 
was  always  to  be  seen  in  his  operations.  The  parsi- 
mony with  wJiich  he  was,  from  his  narrow  circum- 
stances in  early  life,  obliged  habitually  to  conduct 
himself,  seems  to  have  sliarpened  his  ingenuity  in  all 
respects,  and  taught  him  how  far  industry  and  contriv- 
ance could  go  in  sparing  the  use  of  adventitious  helps. 
In  him,  more  than  in  any  other  philosopher,  we  observe 
all  the  web  of  speculation  to  be  wrought  out  of  himself. 
lie  conducts  his   inquiries   with   fewer   appeals  to  de- 
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tailed  experiments,  and  more  constant  reliance  upon 
known  observable  facts.  When  he  has  recourse  to  any 
experimental  process,  he  contents  himself  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  apparatus,  and  of  the  simplest  kind. 
He  often  stops  to  simplify  and  to  reduce  it ;  stepping 
aside  from  the  course  of  the  investigation,  to  show  how 
the  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  most  ordinary 
implements — a  very  important  advantage  gained  to  the 
evidence  on  which  the  inferences  rest.  His  moral  and 
political  speculations  are  carried  on  with  a  similar  fru- 
gality ;  he  delights  in  homely  illustrations ;  he  chooses 
the  plainest  and  most  obvious  topics ;  and  he  throws 
away  neither  ideas  nor  words — employing  only  the 
reasons  or  remarks  requisite  to  explain  and  to  prove 
his  positions — and  the  language  necessary  to  carry 
these  distinctly  home.  His  benevolence  was  exerted 
with  a  similar  regard  to  the  economizing  of  his  powers, 
— without  the  least  parsimony,  but  so  judiciously  as 
to  make  his  limited  means  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect.  And,  in  the  management  of  public  con- 
cerns, whether  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  poli- 
tical or  literary  world,  the  same  rigid  economy  of  re- 
sources was  to  be  observed,  and  the  same  happy  facility 
of  converting  trifles  into  engines  of  great  power. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  might  state  his 
plan  of  giving  charity,  or  rather  assisting  meritorious 
persons  who  applied  to  liim  for  relief  in  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty, and  the  kind  of  benevolence  which  he  chiefly 
practised.  He  lent  them  the  funds  required,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  sliould  i'e|)ay  them  to  some  other  per- 
sons similarly  circumstanced,  who  might  happen  to 
want  assistance  afterwards.  This  is  a  plan  on  which 
he  seems  to  have  greatly  valued  himself;  he  often 
describes  it,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words — "  Some 
time  or  other  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  assisting, 
with  an  equal  sum,  a  stranger  who  lias  equal  need  of  it. 
Do  so.  By  that  means  you  will  discharge  any  obliga- 
tion you  may  suppose  yourself  under  to  me.  Enjoin 
him  to  do  tlie  same  on  occasion.  By  ])ursuing  such  a 
practice,  nnich  good   may  be   done  with   little  money. 
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Let  kind  offices  go  round.  Mankind  are  all  of  a  family." 
(i.  92.)  In  another  place  he  says,  he  believes  none  of 
the  sums  he  had  ever  sent  round  the  world  in  this  way 
had  been  stopt.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  same 
peculiarities,  we  might  extract  a  letter  respecting  Mr. 
P.  Collinson  the  botanist,  of  whom  he  writes  the  eulo- 
gium,  plainly  because  of  his  having  contributed  greatly 
to  promote  science  in  America  by  the  judicious  use  of 
very  limited  means ;  and  the  letter  happens  to  contain 
a  most  signal  proof  to  what  important  ends  such  means 
may  conduct  us ;  for  we  here  have,  from  Franklin  him- 
self, the  statement,  that  nothing  less  than  his  grand 
discoveries  upon  the  Electric  fluid  were  owing  to  the 
trifling  circumstance  of  Mr  Collinson  sending  over  a 
letter  with  a  glass  tube  to  Philadelphia. 

There  are  several  letters,  in  this  book,  to  Mr.  Strahan, 
the  King's  printer,  with  whom  Franklin  appears  to 
have  lived  upon  a  footing  of  most  intimate  friendship. 
The  style  of  these  letters  is  quite  jocose  and  playful ; 
and  the  humour  is  frequently  borrowed  from  the  cir- 
cumstance which  begun  their  acquaintance,  their  com- 
mon profession.  Take  the  following  specimen,  which 
we  give  only  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing  ;  and  as  an 
instance  of  this  great  man,  in  his  old  age  (for  he  was 
eighty),  delighting  to  unbend  in  a  strain  of  professional 
drollery  with  his  ancient  brother  in  trade.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  evils  which  he  is  fond  of  deducing  in 
our  constitution,  fi'om  the  number  of  profitable  places 
under  Government. 

"  Those  places,  to  speak  in  our  old  style  (brother  typo),  it.iy  be 
good  for  the  chae^kt.,  but  they  are  bad  for  the  master,  as  they  create 
constant  quari'els  that  hinder  the  business.  For  example,  here  are 
two  months  that  your  government  has  been  employed  in  getthig  its 
form  to  press,  which  is  not  yet  fit  to  icork  on,  every  page  of  it  being 
squfihhled,  and  the  whole  ready  to  fall  into  fnje.  The  founts,  too, 
must  be  very  scanty,  or  strangely  out  of  sorts,  since  your  compositors 
cannot  find  either  upper  or  lower-case  letters  sufficient  to  set  the  word 
Administuation",  but  are  forced  to  be  continually  turning  for  them. 
However,  to  return  to  common  (though  perhaps  too  saucy)  language, 
don't  despair ;  you  have  still  one  resource  left,  and  that  not  a  bad 
one,  since  it  may  reunite  the  empire.  We  have  some  remains  of 
affection  for  you,  and  shall  alwaj^s  be  ready  to  receive  and  take  care 
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of  you  in  case  of  distress.  So  if  you  have  not  sense  and  virtue 
enough  to  govern  yourselves,  e'en  dissolve  your  present  old  crazy 
constitution,  and  send  members  to  Congress. 

"  You  will  say  my  advice  '  smells  of  Madeira.^  You  are  right. 
This  foolish  letter  is  mere  chit-chat  between  oiirselves,  over  the  second 
})ottle.  If,  therefore,  you  show  it  to  anybody  (except  our  indulgent 
friends  Dagge  and  Lady  Strachan)  I  will  positively  solless  you. 
Yours  ever  most  aifectionately. — i.  144." 

It  is  a  memorable  proof  of  the  force  which  his 
patriotism  acquired  during  the  American  war,  and  of 
the  strength  of  feeling  excited  in  him  by  the  sufferings 
of  his  country,  that  a  letter  is  to  be  found  in  which  he 
thus  addresses  this  same  dear  and  familiar  friend,  then  a 
steady  supporter  in  Parliament  of  Lord  North's  measures. 

"  Mr.  Strahan,  P?dIadeIpJua,  July  5,  1775. 

"  Y^ou  are  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  that  Majority 
which  has  doomed  my  country  to  destruction.  You  have  begun  to 
bum  our  towns  and  murder  our  people.  Look  upon  your  hands ! 
They  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  your  relations  !  You  and  I  were 
long  friends  : — Y"ou  are  now  my  enemy, — and  I  am  j'ours, 

"  B.  Franklix." 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  among  these 
extracts,  a  few  passages  which  contain  Franklin's 
thoughts  upon  religious  subjects.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in 
set  dissertations  alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  evi- 
dence of  his  sincere  and  habitual  piety.  Feelings  of  a 
devotional  cast  everywhere  break  fortli.  The  ideas 
connected  with  this  lofty  matter,  seem  always  to  have 
occupied  his  mind.  He  is  to  the  full  as  habitually  a 
warm  advocate  of  religion,  as  he  is  a  friend  of  liberty. 
The  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  beneficence  of  the 
Deity  are  as  much  in  his  thoughts,  as  the  happiness 
and  rights  of  mankind.  We  consider  him  as  affording 
a  complete  answer  to  the  position  of  Voltaire,  still  more 
dogmatically  asserted  by  liis  biographer  (Condorcet), 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  religion.  They 
imagine,  that  reason  cannot  warm  the  heart  into  any 
feelings  of  contemplative  devotion ;  that  the  light  of 
nature  gives  no  evidence,  teaches  absolutely  no  lesson  of 
a  future  state ;  and  that  all  the  progress  man  can  make, 
unaided  by  revelation,  is  to  infer  tlie  being  of  a  God, 
immensely  powerful,  but  with  no  other  definable  attri- 
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butes;  and  that  towards  this  being  no  homage  is  due. 
Now  the  following  passage  seems  to  show,  that  Frank- 
lin, though  he  might  be  a  Christian,  rested  his  belief  in 
things  unseen,  almost  entirely  upon  the  evidences  of 
natural  religion ;  and  he  certainly  is  the  Deist  who 
ajDproaches,  by  the  help  of  natural  light,  nearer  than 
any  other  of  whom  much  is  known,  to  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  common  among  the  disciples  of 
revelation. 

"  You  desire  to  know  something  of  my  religion.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  qnestioned  upon  it.  But  I  cannot  take  your 
curiosity  amiss,  and  shall  endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  to  gratify  it. 
Here  is  my  creed  :  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe. 
That  he  governs  it  by  his  Providence.  That  he  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped. That  the  most  acceptable  serv'ice  we  render  to  him,  is 
doing  good  to  his  other  childi'en.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another  life,  respecting  its  con- 
duct in  this.  These  I  take  to  be  the  fundamental  points  in  all 
sound  religion ;  and  I  regard  them  as  you  do,  in  whatever  sect  I 
meet  with  them.  As  to  Jesus  of  Xazareth,  my  opinion  of  whom 
you  particularly  desire,  I  think  the  system  of  morals  and  his  religion 
as  he  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw,  or  is  like  to  see ; 
but  I  apprehend  it  has  received  various  cori'upting  changes,  and  I 
have,  with  most  of  the  present  dissenters  in  England,  some  doubts 
as  to  his  divinity :  though  it  is  a  question  I  do  not  dogmatize  upon, 
having  never  studied  it,  and  think  it  needless  to  busy  myself  wdth 
it  now,  when  I  expect  soon'  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  tnith 
with  less  trouble.  I  see  no  harm,  however,  in  its  being  believed, 
if  that  belief  has  the  good  consequence,  as  probably  it  has,  of 
making  his  doctrines  more  respected  and  more  observed  ;  especially 
as  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  Supreme  takes  it  amiss  by  distin- 
guishing the  unbelievers  in  his  government  of  the  world  with  any 
peculiar  marks  of  his  displeasure.  I  shall  only  add,  respecting 
myself,  that  having  experienced  the  goodness  of  that  Being  in  con- 
ducting me  prosperously  through  a  long  life,  I  have  no  doiibt  of  its 
continuance  in  the  next,  though  without  the  smallest  conceit  of 
meriting  such  goodness.  My  sentiments  on  this  head  you  will  see 
in  the  copy  of  an  old  letter  enclosed,  which  I  A\Tote  in  answer  to 
one  from  an  old  religionist  whom  I  had  relieved  in  a  paral}i;ic  case 
by  electricity,  and  who  being  afraid  I  should  grow  pi-oud  upon  it, 
sent  me  his  serious  though  rather  impertinent  caution.  I  send  you 
also  the  copy  of  another  letter,  which  will  show  something  of  my 
disposition  relating  to  religion." — i.  277-279. 


'  He  was  then  85. 
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(November,  1817.) 

The  Identity  of  Junius  icith  a  distinr/nished  Living   Character 
established.     8vo.  pp.  373.     London,  Taylor  and  Hesse,  1816. 

A  Supplement  to  Junius  Identified:  consisting  of  Facsimiles  of 
Handwriting  and  otlier  Illustrations.  8vo.  p.  36.  Taylor  and 
Hesse,  1817. 

The  question  respecting  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters, 
is  thought,  we  believe,  by  philosophers,  to  be  one  of 
more  curiosity  than  importance.  We  are  very  far  from 
pretending  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  materially 
interested  in  its  determination  ;  or  that  it  involves  any 
great  and  fundamental  scientific  truths.  But  it  must 
be  viewed  as  a  point  of  literary  history ;  and,  among 
discussions  of  this  description,  it  ranks  high.  After  all, 
are  there  many  points  of  civil  or  military  history  really 
more  interesting  to  persons  living  in  the  present  times  ? 
Is  the  guilt  of  Queen  Mary — the  character  of  Richard 
III. — or  the  story  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  very 
nearly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  existing 
generation  ?  Indeed,  we  would  rather  caution,  even 
the  most  profound  of  philosophers,  against  making  too 
nice  an  inquiry  into  the  practical  importance  of  scien- 
tific trLiths;  for  assuredly  there  are  numberless  pro- 
positions, of  which  the  curiosity  is  more  easily  descried 
than  the  utihty,  in  all  the  branches  of  science,  and 
especially  in  the  severer  ones — the  professors  of  which 
are  the  most  prone  to  deride  an  inquiry  like  that  about 
Junius.  That  the  community  has  loug  taken  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  tliis  question ;  that  a  great  and 
universal  curiosity  has  been  felt  to  know  who  wrote 
the  Letters  ;  seems  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  good  deal 
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of  pains  in  the  research,  and  satisfaction  in  the  dis- 
covery. He  who  should  find  out  the  longitude  would, 
no  doubt,  more  substantially  benefit  the  world ;  yet  we 
dare  to  assert,  that,  for  one  who  really  profited  by  the 
discovery,  a  thousand  would  derive  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  gratification  of  curiosity  ;  and  the  inventor's  fame 
would  depend  chiefly  on  their  voice.  Is  any  man  much 
the  better  for  knowing  how  the  alkalis  are  composed  ? 
In  his  circumstances,  no  one — but,  in  his  scientific 
capacity,  every  one  who  regards  the  gratification  of  a 
learned  curiosity.  Let  us  not  be  too  curious  in  settling 
the  relative  importance  of  literary  labour,  or  even  of 
scientific  pursuits.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  find  out  the 
truth,  at  all  events ;  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing  what 
was  before  unknown,  forms,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  the 
greater  j^roportion  of  the  value  derived  from  the 
inquiry. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  number  of 
tracts  have  appeared  upon  this  much-agitated  question. 
One  ascribes  the  Letters  to  Glover,  the  author  of 
Leonidas  ;  another,  to  some  obscure  person,  whose 
name  w^e  have  forgotten.  By  far  the  most  ridiculous, 
however,  is  a  series  of  letters,  to  show  that  Junius  was 
none  other  than  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  upon  the 
sole  ground  that  the  letters  betray  an  interest  in  the 
famous  question  respecting  the  honour  of  Inglewood 
Forest,  which  occupied  at  that  time  every  man  who 
talked  or  wTote  upon  politics,  and  without  the  shadow 
of  proof  that  his  Grace  ever  wrote  a  sentence,  either 
elegant  or  forcible,  in  his  life.  We  ought  perhaps  to 
observe,  that  a  more  absurd  doctrine  than  even  this, 
was  once  seriously  maintained  \  for  some  one  was  found 
to  contend,  in  a  printed  book,  that  Delolme  was  Junius, 
— his  pretensions  to  the  name  being  grounded,  probably, 
upon  the  admitted  facts  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  an  ex- 
tremely feeble  writer,  and  one  unconscionably  ignorant 
of  most  constitutional  points;  and  of  his  having,  for  the 
first  time,  come  to  England  the  winter  that  Junius 
began  his  Letters.^ 

*  Other  Letters,  indeed,  of  the  same  author,  had  been  published 
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To  urge  anytliing  against  sucli  claims  as  these,  would 
be  wasting  the  time  of  the  reader.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  him,  before  proceeding  further,  that  the 
various  hypotheses,  which  have  ascribed  the  Letters  to 
men  of  great  genius  and  fame — to  Lord  Chatham, 
Dunning,^  Burke, — as  well  as  those  which  have  given 
them  to  inferior  persons,  but  of  considerahle  talents, 
Hamilton,  Boyd,  and  others, — are  now  deservedly  ex- 
ploded. The  publication  of  Woodfall,  some  years  ago, 
seems  to  have  set  this  matter  at  rest ;  and  to  have  shown 
that  there  were  insurmountable  reasons,  founded  upon 
external  evidence,  against  believing  that  any  of  those 
personages  was  Junius.  We  are  half  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  real  author  is  at  length  detected; 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
grounds  of  this  opinion.  The  merit  of  the  discovery, 
if  the  truth  is  indeed  found  out,  belongs  entirely  to  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us.  Sir  Philip  Francis 
had  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  suspected.  The 
book  is  Avritten  in  a  way  abundantly  creditable  to  the 
author ;  especially  if,  as  we  suspect,  he  is  not  a  pro- 
fessed literary  man.  It  does  not  certainly  make  the 
most  of  the  evidence ;  it  is  somewhat  too  prolix ;  fre- 
quently dwells  upon  trifles;    and  is  not  always  very 

under  diiferent  signatures,  two  years  before  this  time.  The  praise 
of  Delohne's  superficial  book,  contained  in  the  Preface  to  Junius, 
is  only  a  new  example  of  the  rashness  with  which  men  engaged  in 
controversy  will  bestow  commendations  upon  a  work  containing 
doctrines  of  which  they  wish  to  avail  themselves.  Burke's  praises 
of  Vattel  may  be  given  as  another  instance  :  and  they  have  greatly 
added  to  the  undue  reputation  enjoyed  by  that  popular  work. 

'  The  legal  expressions  sometimes  used  by  Junius,  where  he  is 
not  discussing  any  point  of  law,  have  been  held  by  many  as  an 
evidence  of  his  belonging  to  the  learned  profession,  notwithstanding 
his  own  repeated  denial.  Thus,  "  savouriiui  of  the  reaJtu"  &c.  But 
in  some  cases  he  uses  law  language  with  a  degree  of  inaccuracy 
which  we  should  never  have  found  in  one  of  his  habits  of  distinct 
and  correct  thinking,  had  he  been  a  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  Dedica- 
tion, he  makes  a  confusion  between  the  qHaidif;/  and  the  species  of  an 
estate  ;  where  he  says,  that  the  Legislature  is  the  trustee,  not  the 
ovner  :  the  fi'e-^imple  is  in  the  people.  In  his  attack  upon  Lord 
Mansfield  he  shows  gross  ignorance  of  the  most  ordinar}-  legal 
matters. 
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distinct  in  its  statements.  But  it  contains  everything 
necessary  for  determining  the  question ;  and  is  written 
without  affectation.  That  it  proves  Sir  PhiHp  to  be 
Junius,  we  will  not  affirm ;  but  this  we  can  safely 
assert,  that  it  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  he 
is  not ;  and  that,  if  so  many  coincidences  shall  be  found 
to  have  misled  us  in  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  proofs  of  a  similar  kind  may 
henceforth  be  shaken. 

We  must  premise,  as  this  is  in  some  sort  a  personal 
question,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  state  the  argu- 
ment, without  the  slightest  feeling  of  disrespect  towards 
the  distinguished  individual  who  forms  the  subject  of  it. 
We  may  add,  that  we  are  equally  uninfluenced  by  any 
idea  of  doing  him  honour.  If  there  be  anything  in  the 
Letters  of  Junius  which  Sir  Philip  Francis  would  now 
wish  unwritten,  or  if  he  conceives  any  imputation  to  be 
flung  upon  his  conduct  in  very  early  life,  by  the 
assumption  that  he  was  the  author,  surely  the  most 
stern  moralist  may  well  be  appeased,  by  the  lapse  of 
half-a-century  spent  in  the  undeviating  pursuit  of  the 
public  good,  and  the  virtuous  sacrifice  of  all  personal 
interests;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high  rank  in 
which  those  services  have  placed  him  among  the 
patriots  of  his  age,  and  the  almost  unbounded  praise 
which  his  talents  have  called  forth  from  those  judges  to 
whom  a  wise  man  would  chiefly  look,  render  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  his  fame,  whether  or  not  he  enjoj^s 
the  more  general,  and  perhaps  vulgar,  celebrity  which 
belongs  to  the  name  of  Junius. 

To  the  greater  number  of  readers,  the  first  question 
that  presents  itself  is,  Whether  Sir  Philip  Francis  has 
ever  shown  the  eminent  talents  displayed  in  Junius's 
Letters  ?  However  high  his  reputation  may  be  in  the 
])olitical  world,  there  is  no  one  avowed  production  of 
his  which  has  attracted  much  popular,  or  permanent 
notice,  or  is  at  present  familiar  to  public  recollection ; 
and  he  has  therefore  shared  the  fate  of  many  able  men 
whose    time   has  been  devoted   to  the  business  of  the 
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world,  and  whose  labour,  chiefly  bestowed  upon  subjects 
connected  with  their  pursuits,  has  left  no  lasting  monu- 
ments of  their  skill  in  composition.  So  it  has  fared 
with  Sir  Philip  Francis.  His  contemporaries  well  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age ;  but  his 
writings  consisted  chiefly  of  minutes,  protests,  speeches 
and  pamphlets,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  interest 
the  world  at  large,  and  are  only  known  to  political  men, 
or  curious  inquirers  into  the  details  of  modern  history. 
We  shall  therefore  begin  the  argument,  by  presenting 
a  few  specimens  of  his  composition,  sufficient  to  justify 
the  assertion,  that  the  author  of  Junius,  whoever  he 
may  be,  was  not  a  person  of  greater  talents  than  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  The  proof  drawn  from  similarity  of 
expressions  will  be  further  strengthened  in  the  sequel 
by  particular  instances.  All  that  we  desire  the  reader, 
in  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  consider,  is  the  general 
ability  displayed  in  the  composition.  We  take  all  the 
examples  from  his  speeches,  carefully  written  and  pub- 
lished by  himself.  The  first  shall  be  from  his  attack 
upon  the  Lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  learning  of  these  gentlemen  to  involve,  and 
to  their  piaidence  not  to  decide. 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  common  sense,  what  have  Ave  gained 
by  consulting  these  learned  persons  !  It  is  really  a  strange  thing, 
but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  learned  gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  always  begin  their 
speeches  Avith  a  panegyric  on  their  oAvn  integrity.  You  expect 
learning,  and  they  giA^e  you  morals ;  you  expect  law,  and  they  giA'e 
you  ethics  ;  you  ask  them  for  bread,  and  they  giA'e  you  a  stone.  In 
point  of  honour  and  morality,  they  are  undoubtedly  on  a  level  Avith 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  Avhy  should  they  pretend  to  more  ? 
Why  should  they  insist  on  taking  the  lead  in  morality  ?  ^^hy 
should  they  so  perpetually  insist  upon  their  integrity,  as  if  that 
Avere  the  objection  in  limine ;  as  if  that  A\'ere  the  point  in  question  ; 
as  if  that  Avere  the  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  prominent 
featiire  of  the  profession  ?  Equality  is  their  right,  I  alloAv  it.  But 
that  they  haA-e  any  just  pretensions  to  a  supej-ior  morality,  to  a 
pure  and  elcA-ated  probity,  to  a  frank,  plain,  simple,  candid,  unre- 
fined integrity,  beyond  other  men,  is  Avhat  I  am  not  convinced  of, 
and  ncAcr  aa'III  admit. 

"  On  my  principles,  hoAvcA^er,  the  damage  Ave  have  suftered  is  not 
very  gi-eat.  In  attending  to  this  learned  gentleman,  Ave  have  lost 
nothing  but  our  time  ;  Ave  have  Avasted  nothing  but  our  patience. 
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The  question  before  us  may  easily,  and  can  only  be  detcnnined  by 
ourselves." — pp.  175,  176. 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  speech  delivered  in 

1796. 

"  If  I  could  personify  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  my 
interest  as  -svell  as  my  duty  to  approach  so  great  a  person  with  the 
utmost  respect.  But  respect  does  not  exclude  firmness,  and  should 
not  restrain  me  from  saying,  that  it  is  the  function  of  your  greatness, 
as  well  as  of  your  ofS.ce,  to  listen  to  truth,  especially  when  it  arraigns 
a  proceeding  of  your  own.  I  am  not  here  to  admire  your  con- 
sistency, or  to  applaud  the  conduct  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
cori'ect.  These  topics  do  not  furnish  any  subject  for  applause. 
You  have  nothing  like  praise  to  expect  from  me  ;  unless  you  feel, 
as  I  do,  that  a  compliment  of  the  highest  order  is  included  in  the 
confidence  which  appeals  to  your  justice  against  your  inclination." 
—p.  247. 

The  following  attack  iq^on  Lord  Thurlow^  has  been 
much  and  justly  admired. 

"  It  was  well  known  that  a  gross  and  public  insult  had  been 
offered  to  the  memory  of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson, 
by  a  person  of  high  rank  in  this  country,  lie  was  happy  when  he 
heard  that  his  name  was  included  in  it  with  theirs.  So  highly  did 
he  respect  the  character  of  those  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  honour 
to  share  in  the  injustice  it  had  suffered.  It  was  in  compliance  with 
the  forms  of  the  House,  and  not  to  shelter  himself,  or  out  of  tender- 
ness to  the  paVty,  that  he  forebore  to  name  him.  He  meant  to 
describe  him  so  exactly,  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  declared 
in  his  place  in  a  great  assembly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  grave  deli- 
beration, '  that  it  would  have  been  happy  for  this  country  if  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis  had  been  drowned  in 
their  passage  to  India.'  If  this  poor  and  spiteful  invective  had 
been  uttered  by  a  man  of  no  consequence  or  repute,  by  any  light, 
trifling,  inconsiderate  pers(m,  by  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  f^r 
example,  or  any  of  the  other  silken  barons  of  modern  days,  he 
should  have  heard  it  with  indiftcrence.  But  when  it  was  seriously 
urged  and  deliberately  insisted  on  by  a  grave  lord  of  Parliament — 
by  a  judge — by  a  man  of  ability  and  eminence  in  his  profession, 
whose  personal  disposition  was  serious,  who  carried  gravity  to 
sternness,  and  sternness  to  ferocity,  it  could  not  be  received  with 
indifference,  or  answered  without  resentment.  Such  a  man  would 
be  thought  to  have  inquired  before  he  pronounced.  From  his 
mouth,  a  reproach  was  a  sentence,  an  invective  was  a  judgment. 
The  accidents  of  life,  and  not  any  original  distinction  that  he  knew 
of,  had  placed  him  too  high,  and  himself  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  him,  to  admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a  public  defiance,  for 
General  Clavering,  fur  Colonel  Monson,  and  for  himself.  This  was 
not  a  party  question,  nor  should  it  be  left  to  so  feeble  an  advocate 
as  he  was,  to  support  it.     The  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  of  General 
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Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  assist  him  in  defending  their 
memory.  He  demanded  and  expected  the  support  of  every  man  of 
honour  in  that  House,  and  in  the  kingdom,  ^^'hat  character  was 
safe,  if  slander  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputation  of  two  of  the 
most  honourable  and  virtuous  men  that  ever  were  employed,  or 
ever  perished  in  the  service  of  their  countiy?  He  knew  that  the 
authority  of  this  man  was  not  without  weight ;  hut  he  had  an  infi- 
nitely higher  authority  to  oppose  to  it.  He  had  the  happiness  of 
hearing  the  merits  of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson 
acknowledged  and  applauded  in  teiTas  to  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  do  more  than  to  allude  :  they  were  rapid  and  expressive. 
He  must  not  venture  to  repeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  injustice,  or 
violate  the  funns  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and  felt  the 
most.  But  he  was  sufficiently  understood.  The  generous  sensa- 
tions that  animate  the  royal  mind,  were  easily  distinguished  from 
those  which  rankled  in  the  heart  of  that  person  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience." — pp.  182-184. 

These,  though  extracted  from  Speeches,  are  really 
specimens  of  Sn^  Philip  Francis's  manner  of  writing; 
since  they  were  all  printed  from  his  own  manuscript. 
We  shall  add,  however,  one  passage  from  a  letter  or 
discourse,  sent,  like  those  of  Junius,  to  a  puhlic  paper, 
and  subscribed  by  his  own  name.  It  is  dated  so  late  as 
1811,  and  relates  to  the  great  question  of  restrictions  on 
the  Regency,  then  in  contemplation.  The  author  was 
then  far  advanced  in  years ; — but  the  reader,  we  think, 
will  be  of  opinion,  that,  both  in  spirit  and  in  style,  it 
bears  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  papers  written 
by  Junius  forty  years  before,  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  referred  to  during  that  long  period. 

"  "WTio  is  there  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  are  not  vested  for  his  own  sake  in  the  person  who 
wears  it,  but  to  insure  the  execution  of  liis  office  ;  and  then  I  ask, 
what  power  has  the  constitution  resei-^xd  to  any  set  of  men  to  strip 
the  Crown  of  those  prerogatives,  or  even  to  qualify  or  impair  them  ? 
Show  it  if  you  can,  and  produce  your  evidence.  In  a  case  of  such 
importance,  I  will  not  submit  to  authority,  and,  least  of  all,  to  the 
authority  of  a  party,  which  perhaps  means  or  expects  to  benefit  by 
the  decision.  They,  who  can  wholly  refuse,  may  grant  upon  con- 
ditions. The  Lords  may  say,  you  shall  make  no  more  Peers.  The 
Commons  may  say,  you  shall  have  no  power  to  dissolve  us.  The 
Ministers  of  course  will  not  submit  to  be  dispossessed  ;  and  this  is 
the  executive  government,  which  they  are  willing  to  establish  in 
the  Prince's  hands.  Before  they  decide,  let  them  make  the  case 
their  own.  Do  they  mean  to  admit  that  the  King,  uniting  with  a 
convention  of  the  Peers,  coukl  abolish  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
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even  divest  them  of  any  one  of  their  privileges  ?  Could  the  King  and 
the  Commons,  I  will  not  say  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  but  could 
they  take  away  their  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort,  or  in  trials  by 

impeachment?"  &c. "  I  am  not  talking  of  desperate  or  extreme 

cases.  Necessity,  unavoidable  and  in-esistible,  must  be  left  to  pro- 
vide for  itself.  True  wisdom  even  then  will  do  nothing  beyond 
what  the  instant  exigency  requires,  and  will  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  its  regular  established  courses.  Neither  do  I  deny  the 
povxr  of  the  people  to  do  what  they  will.  Undoubtedly  they  may 
tear  down  their  temples  and  tribunals,  and  murder  their  teachers 
and  their  magistrates.  They  have  a  physical  force  to  abolish  their 
laws,  and  to  trample  on  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers.  But, 
remember — the  man  who  pulled  down  the  building,  and  buried 
himself  in  its  ruins,  was  blind  as  well  as  strong.  The  quality  of  an 
immoral  act  is  not  altered,  the  guilt  of  an  enormous  crime  is  not 
diminished,  by  the  numbers  that  concur  in  it.  The  moment  the 
people  did  these  things,  they  would  cease  to  be  a  nation.  To 
destroy  their  constitution  is  beyond  their  competence.  It  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  unborn  as  well  as  theirs.  What  we  received 
from  our  ancestors,  we  are  morally  and  religiously  bound,  as  well  as 
by  our  laws,  to  transmit  to  our  posterity.  Of  such  enormous  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  2:)eople,  I  know  there  is  no  danger.  Will 
they  suffer  any  other  power  to  do  that  in  their  name,  which  they 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  do  for  themselves  ?  I  heard  it  from  Lord 
Chatham,  '  that  power  without  right  is  the  most  odious  and  detest- 
able object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination.  It  is  at 
once  res  detestabilis  et  cadwa.^  Let  who  will  assume  such  power,  it 
ought  to  be  resisted.  Brave  men  meet  their  fate  ;  cowards  take 
flight,  and  die  for  fear  of  death."— pp.  218-222. 

Xow,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  the  most  careless 
reader  mnst  be  struck,  not  only  with  the  general  ability 
and  eloquence  of  all  these  passages,  but  with  their  ex- 
traordinary coincidence  with  the  Letters  of  Junius,  in 
all  their  most  remarkable  characteristics.  The  boldness, 
and  even  fierceness  of  the  tone — the  studied  force  and 
energy  of  the  diction — the  pointed  and  epigrammatic 
cast  of  the  style — the  concise  and  frequent  metaphors — 
and  the  mixture  of  the  language  of  business  and  affairs, 
with  a  certain  scholastic  elegance  and  elaborate  sarcasm. 

These,  however,  are  general  indications,  and  could 
lead  to  no  positive  conclusion :  But  there  are  many 
particular  circumstances  of  a  personal  and  historical 
nature,  that  go  much  further  to  make  out  the  proposition 
contended  for.  The  first  of  these  is  the  exactness  with 
which  the  dates  of  the  Letters  tally  with  Sir  Philip 
Francis's   residence    in    this    country,    and   his   going 
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abroad.  In  Biographical  Memoirs,  understood  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  a  person  connected  with  him,  it  is 
stated,  that  Sir  PhiHp  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  1772  on  the  Continent.  Now,  the  last  letter  of 
Junius  in  that  year  is  dated  May  12th,  and  was  received 
by  AVoodfall  two  days  before.  Sir  Philip's  dismissal 
from  the  War  Office  is  announced  in  one  of  the  Letters 
of  Veteran,  (a  name  under  which  AVoodfall  has  sliown 
that  Junius  then  wrote,)  dated  March  23rd ;  and  some 
time  must  naturally  have  elajDsed  before  he  set  out.  A 
letter  of  Junius,  dated  in  May,  mentions  his  having 
been  out  of  town ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  wrote 
nothing  from  March  23rd  to  May  4tli.  Sir  Philip's 
father  was  then  ill  at  Bath  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  went  to  see  him  before  going  al^road.  From  the 
above-mentioned  notice  in  the  Memoirs,  it  appears  that 
he  must  have  returned  at  the  end  of  1772,  or  early  in 
1773,  provided  we  are  satisfied  that  he  went  abroad  in 
May  :  for  it  is  there  stated,  that  "  about  half-a-year  after 
his  return"  he  was  recommended  as  one  of  the  new 
council  at  Fortwilliam  :  Xow,  the  act  appointing  the 
council  passed  in  June  1773; — which  tallies  with  the 
supposition  of  his  arrival  having  been  in  tlje  month  of 
December  or  January  preceding.  Keeping  these  facts 
in  view,  it  is  very  important  to  remark,  that  the  first 
letter  received  by  Woodfall  from  Junius,  after  the  letter 
of  May  1772,  is  dated  January  19th,  1773.  This,  too, 
was  also  the  last  letter  which  he  ever  wrote.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  India  was,  either 
then  or  soon  after,  in  agitation ;  for  it  was  finally 
arranged  before  June.  Xow,  the  supposition  that  he 
was  the  autlior  of  Junius,  presumes  tliat  the  prospect  of 
being  sent  to  India  put  a  period  to  his  labours. 

It  is  known  that  Sir  Philip  was  a  clerk  in  the  War- 
Office  from  1763  to  1772  ;  and  Junius  evinces  a  peculiar 
acquaintance  with,  and  interest  in,  the  business  and  the 
persons  of  that  department.  As  some  of  those  persons 
are  obscure  individuals  compared  with  tlie  distinguished 
objects  of  his  ordinary  attacks,  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion ariiscs  from  hence,  tliat  tlie  anonvmous  writer  was 
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himself  connected  with  the  Office ;  and  the  famihar  tone 
in  which  they  are  mentioned,  greatly  strengthens  the 
conclusion.  We  shall  principally  advert  to  what  he 
says  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  Chamier,  and  Mr.  D'Oyly. 
Junius,  in  the  36th  letter  of  the  common  edition,  dwells 
at  some  length  upon  Bradshaw's  pension,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  terms  indicative  of  considerable  personal  ani- 
mosity. In  a  note,  he  says,  "  he  was  too  cunning  to 
trust  Irish  security."  He  gives  a  sketch  of  his  history, 
tracing  him  from  his  beginning,  as  a  "  clerk  to  a  con- 
tractor for  forage," — to  his  being  "  exalted  to  a  petty 
post  in  the  War-Office," — and  sarcastically  remarking, 
that,  upon  his  subsequent  promotion,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  the  great  house  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  Northington  had 
resided.  In  the  57tli  letter,  he  is  called  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  "  cream-coloured  parasite  ;"  and  in  the  letters 
signed  Domitian  and  Veteran,  published  by  Woodfall, 
he  is  familiarly  mentioned  as  "  Tommy  Bradshaw,"  "  the 
cream-coloured  Mercury,"  whose  sister,  "  Miss  Polly, 
like  the  moon,  lives  upon  the  light  of  her  brother's 
countenance,  and  robs  him  of  no  small  part  of  his 
lustre."^  In  a  letter,  also  written  by  Junius,  but  under 
another  name,  Bradshaw  is  said  to  observe,  that  the 
writer  has  "  drawn  his  intelligence  from  the  first  source, 
and  not  the  common  falsities  of  the  day  ;"^  and  of  this, 
he  says  Bradshaw  cannot  be  ignorant.  But  although  it 
is  clear  that  Junius's  prejudice  against  this  gentleman 
was  of  long  standing,  and  connected  with  liis  more 
obbcure  station  in  the  War-Office,  it  is  also  true,  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  attacks  upon  him,  he  filled  a  con- 
siderable station,  and  was  more  in  the  public  eye.  This, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  of  Mr.  Chamier,  upon 
whom  a  far  more  incessant  fire  is  kept  up.  He  is 
termed,  "  that  well-educated  genteel  young  broker,  Mr. 
Chamier."  A  scene  is  figured  between  Lord  Barrington 
his  patron,  and  a  general  officer,  in  which  every  kind 
of  ridicule  is  thrown  upon  Chamier.  He  is  called 
"  Tony  Shammy" — "  Little  Shammy"' — "  a  tight  active 
'  Woodfall's  Junius,  iii.,  406-424.  '  lb.,  p.  273. 
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little  fellow" — "  a  little  gambling  broker" — "  Little 
Waddlewell" — "  my  duckling  " — "  little  three  per  cents, 
reduced" — "  a  mere  scrip  of  a  secretary" — "  an  omnium 
of  all  that's  genteel" — with  many  other  coarse  and 
scurrilous  appellations.  Xo  less  than  four  letters  are 
addressed  to  Lord  Barrington  in  the  bitterest  tone  of 
invective,  in  consequence  of  Chamier's  promotion  ;  and 
it  appears  that  his  relationship  with  Bradshaw  is  one  of 
the  chief  grounds  of  attack  upon  the  latter ;  and  who- 
ever reads  the  following,  which  comes  after  these,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  cause  of  all  the  hostility,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  written  by  Sir  P.  Francis. 

"  I  desire  you  will  infoiia  the  public  that  the  worthy  Lord 
Barrington,  not  contented  with  having  driven  Mr.  D'Oyly  out  of 
the  War-office,  has  at  last  contrived  to  expel  Mr.  Fra>'cis  His 
Lordship  will  never  rest  till  he  has  cleared  his  office  of  eveiy  gentle- 
man who  can  either  be  sei"\"iceable  to  the  public,  or  whose  honour 
and  integrity  are  a  check  upon  his  o^yn  dark  proceedings.  Men, 
who  do  their  duty  with  credit  and  ability,  are  not  proper  instru- 
ments for  Lord  Barrington  to  work  with.  He  must  have  a  broker 
from  Change-alley  for  his  deputy,  and  some  raw,  ignorant  boy  for 
his  first  clerk.  I  think  the  puVdic  have  a  right  to  call  upon  Mr. 
D'Oyly  and  Mr.  Francis  to  declare  their  reasons  for  quitting  the 
AVar-office.  Men  of  their  unblemished  character  do  not  resign 
lucrative  employments  without  some  sufficient  reasons.  ITie  con- 
duct of  these  gentlemen  has  always  been  approved  of ;  and  I  know 
that  they  stand  as  well  in  the  esteem  of  the  army,  as  any  persons  in 
their  station  ever  did,  A\"hat  then  can  be  the  cause  that  the  public 
and  the  army  should  be  deprived  of  their  service  ?  There  must 
ceiiainly  be  something  about  Lord  Barrington  which  every  honest 
man  dreads  and  detests.  Or  is  it  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
connive  at  his  jobs  and  underhand  dealings  ?  They  have  too  much 
honour,  I  suppose,  to  do  some  certain  business  by  commmion.  They 
have  not  been  educated  in  the  conversation  of  Jews  and  gamblers ; 
—they  have  had  no  experience  at  Jonathan's ; — they  know  nothing 
of  the  stocks ;  and  therefore  Lord  Barrington  drives  them  out  of 
the  War-office.  The  army  indeed  is  come  to  a  fine  pass,  with  a 
gamljling  broker  at  the  head  of  it ! — AMiat  signifies  ability,  or  in- 
tegrit}',  or  practice,  or  expeiience  in  business  ?  Lord  Barrington 
feels  himself  uneasy  while  men  with  such  qualifications  are  about 
him.  He  wants  nothing  in  his  office  but  ignoi-ance,  impudence, 
pertness,  and  servility.  Of  these  commodities  he  has  laid  in  a  plen- 
tiful stock,  that  ought  to  la.st  him  as  long  as  he  is  Secretary-at-^^'a^. 
Again,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  D'Oyly  would  give  the 
public  some  accotmt  of  what  is  going  forward  in  the  \\  ar-office.  I 
think  these  events  so  remarkable,  that  some  notice  ought  to  be 
taken  of  them   in  the  House  of  Commons.     When  the  public  loses 
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the  service  of  t^^^o  able  and  honest  servants,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
the  wretch,  who  drives  such  men  out  of  a  public  office,  should  be 
compelled  to  give  some  account  of  himself  and  his  proceedings." — 
pp.  86,  87. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  tbat  Junius  took  care  not  to 
write  this  letter,  nor  any  of  those  upon  Cbamier's  pro- 
motion, under  his  usual  signature,  because  this  would 
at  once  have  directed  the  suspicions  of  the  public 
towards  the  War-Office,  as  the  quarter  in  which  he 
lurked,  and  even  towards  the  individuals  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  questions  respecting  Chamier.  For  the 
same  reason  we  find  him  urging  Woodfall  to  conceal 
his  being  the  author  of  tliose  attacks  upon  Lord  Bar- 
rington.  "  Keep  the  author  a  secret,"  says  he,  (Wood- 
fall,  i.  255) — that  is,  keep  the  secret  that  Junius, 
Veteran,  Nemesis,  &;c.  are  the  same  person ;  for  he 
knew  no  other  author  than  Junius.  It  is,  however,  not 
at  all  improbable,  that  the  clue  to  the  discovery  of  Sir 
P.  Francis  was  furnished  by  these  letters  on  the  AYar- 
Office ;  for  they  are  the  last  ever  written  by  Junius, 
except  the  private  letter  to  Woodfall  in  January  1773  ; 
so  that  he  seems,  on  being  detected,  probably  by  Lord 
Barrington,  to  have  given  over  writing ;  and  he  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  the  Council  in  Calcutta. 

Junius  shows  an  uncommon  acquaintance  with,  and 
interest  in,  the  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Department 
as  well  as  the  War-Office ;  and  the  period  to  which  his 
knowledge  refers,  precedes  the  death  of  Lord  Egre- 
mont  in  1763.  Thus,  he  says,  in  the  23rd  letter, 
referring  to  the  negotiations  of  1763,  "  Even  the  callous 
pride  of  Lord  Egremont  was  alarmed ;  he  saw  and  felt 
his  own  disgrace  in  corresponding  with  you  (the  Duke 
of  Bedford) ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at 
which  he  meant  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal 
lethargy  j^revailed  over  his  faculties,  and  carried  all 
sense  and  memory  away  with  it."  In  a  note,  he  adds, 
"  This  man  (Lord  Egremont),  notwithstanding  his 
pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  some  English  stuff  in 
him."  Upon  an  official  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  Duke  "  desired  to  be  recalled  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
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utmost  difficulty  that  Lord  Bute  could  appease  him." 
In  a  private  letter  to  Woodfall  (i.  200),  he  says,  "that 
he  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm  as 
would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  grave."  Now  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign- 
Office  in  1756;  and  having  afterwards  gone  to  St.  Cas 
as  General  Bligh's  secretary  in  1758,  and  to  Lisbon  in 
1760,  with  Lord  Kinnoul,  he  returned  to  the  Foreign- 
Office  between  October  1761  and  August  1763 ;  for,  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  already  referred 
to  (Pari.  Deb.  xxii.  97),  he  says,  that  he  possessed 
Lord  Egremont's  favour  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office;  and  that  nobleman  came  into  it,  October  1761, 
and  died  August  1763.  The  negotiations  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  were  carried  on  between  the  beginning  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  Xovember,  1762. 

The  manner  in  which  Junius  always  treats  Lord 
Chatham,  coincides  exactly  with  the  expressions  of  Sir 
Philip  in  his  speeches  and  writings ;  and  is  such  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  the  kindness 
he  had  received  from  that  great  man,  as  well  as  from 
his  known  principles.  But  the  high  admiration  of  Lord 
Chatham  which  Junius  has  shown,  seems  not  easily 
reconciled  with  his  kindness  towards  his  antagonist 
Lord  Holland.  "  I  wish  Lord  Holland  may  acquit 
himself  with  honour,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Woodfall 
(i.  174)  ;  and  when  he  suspected  Mr,  Fox  of  attacking 
him  anonymously  in  the  newspapers,  instead  of  retali- 
ating, as  he  did  in  the  letters  already  cited  against  Lord 
Barrington,  and  at  once  charging  Lord  Holland  or  his 
son  with  having  been  the  writers  of  this  attack,  as  he 
did  Lord  Barry  and  others  in  similar  cases,  he  says  that 
"he  designedly  spares  Lord  Holland  and  his  family ;" 
but  adds,  that  it  is  worthy  of  their  consideration, 
"  whether  Lord  Holland  be  invulnerable,  or  whether 
Junius  should  be  wantonly  provoked."  (iii.  410.)  He 
shows  this  manifest  forbearance  towards  the  Fox  family, 
not  under  his  usual  signature  of  Junius,  but  under 
another,  assumed  for  the  obvious  pur]:)0se  of  concealing 
it,  and  yet  of  keeping   them   from   forcing  him  into  a 
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contest  with  them.  The  history  of  Sir  Phihp  at  once 
explains  all  this.  His  father  was  Lord  Holland's 
domestic  chaplain,  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him, 
and  dedicated  his  Translation  of  Demosthenes  to  him, 
as  the  patron  to  whom  he  owed  his  church  preferment. 
Sir  Philip  himself  received  from  Lord  Holland  his  first 
place  in  the  Foreign-Office.  These  circumstances  must 
have  overcome  the  natural  inducement  which  Junius 
had  to  join  in  the  attacks  upon  Lord  Holland,  for  a 
conduct  w4iich,  whether  justly  or  not,  was  made  the 
constant  topic  of  invective  by  all  who  took  the  side  of 
Lord  Chatham. 

It  is  clear,  from  his  private  correspondence,  that 
Junius,  whoever  he  was,  bore  a  great  personal  good- 
will towards  AVoodfall.  "The  spirit  of  your  letter," 
says  he,  "  convinces  me  tliat  you  are  a  much  better 
writer  than  most  of  those  whose  works  you  publish." 
(i.  196.)  "For  the  matter  of  money,  be  assured  that, 
if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  w^ritings  of  mine, 
you  shall  not  want  it.  My  ow^n  works  you  shall  con- 
stantly have ;  and,  in  point  of  money,  be  assured  you 
shall  never  suffer."  (ib.)  Again — "  You  must  not  write 
to  me  again ;  l)ut  be  assured  I  will  never  desert  you. 
If  your  affair  sliould  come  to  a  trial,  and  you  should  be 
found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me  know  what  expense 
falls  particularly  on  yourself,  for  I  understand  you  are 
engaged  with  other  proprietors; — some  w^ay  or  other 
you  shall  be  reimbursed."  (i.  208.)  "  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  very  truly  assure  you,  that  nothing  would 
affect  me  more  than  to  have  drawn  you  into  a  personal 
danger,  because  it  admits  of  no  recompense."  (i.  221.) 
"  You  cannot  offend  or  afflict  me  but  by  hazarding  your 
own  safety."  (i.  235.)  "  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  your  care  and  attention  •,  and  wish  it 
were  in  mv  power  to  render  you  some  essential  service." 
(i.  246.)  In  a  letter  to  Wilkes,  he  expresses  the  same 
anxiety  about  Woodfall's  safety ;  says  that  the  danger 
to  which  he  is  exposed  afflicts  and  distresses  him ;  and 
plainly  insinuates,  that  he  has  spared  Lord  Mansfield 
for  Woodfall's  sake  (i.  326).     But,  for  other  publishers, 
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he  seems  to  have  felt  no  such  tenderness ;  for  he  fre- 
quently tells  Woodfall,  if  he  is  afraid  himself,  that  he 
may  send  such  and  sucli  letters  to  other  printers,  whom 
he  names.  (See  i.  224,  226,  214.)  Now,  it  appears 
from  Nichols's  Biographical  Anecdotes,  that  Woodfall 
was  only  a  year  older  than  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  that 
he  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  where  the  latter 
is  known  to  have  been  bred ;  and  it  is  asserted  in  the 
tract  before  us,  that  Wood  fall's  son  speaks  of  the  ac- 
quaintance formed  there  between  Sir  Philip  and  his 
father,  as  having  given  rise  to  a  mutual  kindness  during 
their  after  lives,  although  they  rarely  met.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  tallies  peculiarly  well  with  a  sus- 
picion expressed  by  Junius  at  one  joart  of  the  corre- 
spondence, that  Woodfall  might  know  him.  He  says, 
"  I  beg  you  will  tell  me  candidly  whether  you  know  or 
suspect  who  I  am."    (i.  171.) 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that  Junius  was  known 
to  Garrick.  He  expresses  himself  much  alarmed  by  the 
inquiries  of  the  latter,  and  was  afraid  lest  Woodfall 
might  have  told  him  the  place  where  the  letters  were 
sent,  which  he  desires  him  to  change.  He  writes  a 
note,  to  be  sent  to  Garrick,  with  the  view  of  intimidating 
him,  and  thus  preventing  his  meddling,  and  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  secret ;  and  he  desires  Woodfall  to 
copy  it  in  his  own  hand.  Sir  Francis  has  told  us,  in 
the  preface  to  the  play  of  Eugenia,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
"  friendsliip  and  esteem"  of  Garrick. 

It  appears,  from  various  passages  in  Junius,  that  the 
author  used  to  attend  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and 
that  he  frequently  took  notes  of  the  more  important 
speeches  :  That  he  did  so  more  especially  in  the  years 
1770  and  1771,  is  clearly  proved,  by  his  quoting  Lord 
Chatham's  speeches  from  reports  not  then  made  public, 
and  by  his  frequently  referring  to  debates  at  which  he 
was  present.  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  known  to  have  been 
an  occasional  attendant  upon  the  debates  during  the 
same  period, — for  he  cites  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  of 
that  time  as  having  heard  them ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason   to   doul)t  that   he  is  the  member  of  Parliament 
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described  by  Alnion  in  his  life  of  Lord  Chatham,  as 
having  furnished  him  with  notes  of  those  speeches, 
taken  by  him  when  he  was  not  in  Parhament.  But 
there  is  a  more  remarkable  coincidence  than  this 
between  Junius  and  Sir  Philip.  Lord  Chatham's  speech, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  January  1770,  was 
reported  by  Sir  Philip,  and  communicated  first  to 
Almon,  who  published  it  in  1791,  and  then  to  the  Par- 
liamentary History  (xvi.  647).  The  publisher  of  the 
latter  work  informed  the  author  of  the  tract  before  us, 
that  he  received  it  from  Sir  Philip,  who  was  present  at 
the  debate.  Now,  a  comparison  of  this  speech  with 
some  of  Junius's  letters,  proves  very  satisfactorily,  that 
Junius  must  either  have  heard  the  speech,  and  taken 
notes  of  it,  or  received  notes  from  somebody  who  was 
present ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  notes  which  he 
took  or  received  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  taken 
by  Sir  P.  Francis.  We  shall  cite  some  examples  of  this 
coincidence. 

Sir  P.  Francis's  Report. — "  That  on  this  principle  he  had  himself 
advised  a  measure,  which  he  knew  was  not  strictly  legal ;  but  he 
had  recommended  it  as  a  measure  of  necessity,  to  save  a  starving 
people  from  famine,  and  had  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his 
country." — p.  262. 

Junius  (Woocifall,  ii.,  365).^ — •"  Instead  of  inserting  that  the  pro- 
clamation was  legal,  he  (Lord  Camden)  should  have  said,  '  My 
Lords,  I  know  the  proclamation  was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it,  be- 
cause it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  save  the  kingdom  from 
famine ;  and  I  submit  myself  to  the  judgment  and  mercy  of  my 
country.'  "—pp.  262,  263. 

Sir  P.  Francis's  Report. — "  He  owned  his  natural  partiality  to 
America,  and  was  inclined  to  make  allowance  even  for  those  ex- 
cesses. That  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  ;  for  in  his 
sense  they  were  ebullitions  of  liberty  which  broke  out  upon  the 
skin,  and  were  a  sign,  if  not  of  perfect  health,  at  least  of  a  vigoroxis 
constitution,  and  must  not  be  driven  in  too  suddenly,  lest  they 
should  strike  to  the  heart." — p.  265. 

Junius  (Woodf all,  ii.,  153;  i.,  311). — ^"  No  man  regards  an  eiiiption 
upon  the  surface,  when  the  noble  pai-ts  are  invaded,  and  he  feels  a 
mortification  approaching  to  his  heart." 

"  I  shall  only  say,  give  me  a  healthy  vigorous  constitution, 

and  I  shall  hardly  consult  my  looking-glass  to  discover  a  blemish 
upon  my  skin." — p.  265, 

Sir  P.  Francis's  Report. — "  That  the  Americans  had  purchased  their 
VOL.  III.  2  A 
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liberty  at  a  dear  rate,  since  they  had  quitted  their  native  cotintry, 
and  gone  in  search  of  freedom  to  a  desert." — p.  2G8. 

Junius  (^Wood/all,  ii.,  77). — "  They  left  their  native  land  in  search 
of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert." — p.  268. 

There  are  many  other  expressions  in  this  speech,  and 
in  others  of  Lord  Chatham,  reported  by  Sir  Philip, 
which  appear  to  be  favourite  expressions  of  Junius. 
Thus,  ^\falsefact " — "  I  am  a2)lain  man" — "  ipso  facto  the 
law  of  the  land  " — "  simplicity  of  common  sense^''  &c. 

There  are  many  favourite  exjDressions  in  the  avowed 
original  works  of  Sir  Philip,  which  Junius  also  uses 
habitually.  '■^  Of  his  side'' — '-'' so  far  fortlf — "/mean 
the  pjuhlic  service'  (for  /  would  promote).  There  is, 
moreover,  in  the  general  manner  of  writing,  a  resem- 
blance extremely  striking,  especially  where  the  author 
is  off  his  guard,  and  permits  his  natural  temper  to 
appear.  Sir  Philip's  later  works  resemble,  in  this 
respect,  the  private  notes  to  Woodfall  so  strikingly, 
that  we  need  scarcely  give  any  examples.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  short  note  of  Sir  P.  in  this  publication  in  the 
following  terms.  "  Pray  never  mind  anything  I  say, 
I  slave  myself  to  death,  and  write  and  speak  on  instant 
impression. — So  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  offended 
you."  The  very  same  tone,  and  almost  the  same  words, 
occur  in  two  notes  of  Junius,  printed  by  Woodfall ; — 
one  of  which  begins,  "  Pray  tell  me  whether  George 
Onslow  means  to  keep  his  word  with  you ;"  and  ends, 
"  and  so  I  wish  you  good-night :" — And  another  runs 
thus,  "  Make  yourself  easy  about  me — I  know  you  are 
an  honest  man — and  I  am  never  angry — I  am  overcome 
with  the  slavery  of  writing."  We  have  not  room  to  add 
other  instances ;  but  we  have  heard,  that  among  those 
persons  in  London  who  have  lived  in  his  society,  and 
are  acquainted  with  liis  mode  of  expression,  the  convic- 
tion of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Letters,  is  exceed- 
ingly strengthened  by  this  likeness. 

That  the  tempers  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  somewhat 
resemble  each  other,  we  have  their  own  authority. 
Junius  says  to  Woodfall — "  Surely  you  have  misjudged 
it  very  much  about  the  book.     I  could  not  have  con- 
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ceived  it  possible  that  you  could  protract  tlie  publication 
so  long.  At  this  time,  particularly  before  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge's  motion,  it  would  have  been  of  singular  use. 
You  have  trifled  too  long  with  the  public  expectation. 
At  a  certain  point  of  time  the  appetite  palls.  I  fear 
you  have  already  lost  the  season.  The  book,  I  am  sure, 
will  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  effect  I  expected  from 
it.  But  I  have  done."  (p.  157.)  And  again,  to  Wilkes, 
"  You  at  least,  Mr.  Wilkes,  should  have  shown  more 
temper  and  prudence,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. No  personal  respects  whatsoever  should  have 
persuaded  you  to  concur  in  these  ridiculous  resolutions. 
But  my  own  zeal,  I  perceive,  betrays  me  :  I  will  endea- 
vour to  keep  a  better  guard  upon  my  temper,  and 
apply  to  your  judgment  in  the  most  cautious  and 
measured  language."  {ib.)  Sir  Philip,  in  his  Speech 
(Pari.  Debates,  xxvii.  240.),  says,  most  characteristically, 
"  It  was  his  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  say  things 
strong,  severe,  and  personal;  and  if  he  should  be 
thought  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  he  desired 
it  might  not  be  imputed  to  a  hasty  impatience  of  temper, 
to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  more  subject  than  other 
men  ;  for  he  said  them  coolly  and  deliberately,  and  after 
having  maturely  reflected  on  their  cause,  and  on  tlieir 
consequences."  (p.  158.)  And  again,  in  his  Speech, 
February  26,  1788,  "  Much  has  been  said  of  my  cha- 
racter, much  of  my  temper.  I  have  by  one  learned 
gentleman,  not  now  present  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls), 
been  accused  of  comparing  myself  with  him,  and  with 
others  of  his  profession.  Such  a  comparison  I  never 
presumed  to  malce.  Arrogance  is  one  thing ;  passion 
is  another.  Passion  I  have  ever  conceived  to  be  an 
honest,  open,  and  manly  emotion  of  the  mind  :  arro- 
gance, on  the  contrary,  I  take  to  be  a  cold,  deliberate, 
thoughtful  thing.  I  may  have  made  use  of  warm  or 
passionate  language  perhaps,  but  I  was  never  guilty  of 
the  presumption  and  arrogance  which  have  been  imputed 
to  me."    (p.  158-9.) 

There  are  some  other  considerations  of  a  more  general 
nature,  which  deserve    notice  in  this    argument.      Sir 
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Philip  Francis  is  still  living ;  and  that  of  itself  furnishes 
a  ground  of  presumption.  The  improbability  is  great, 
that  the  real  Junius  should  have  died,  and  left  no  trace 
by  which  to  detect  him.  That  he  should  have  wished 
to  be  for  ever  unknown,  is  not  likely ;  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  elude  all  discovery,  after  his  decease, 
is  still  less  so.  The  curiously  bound  set  of  Letters 
which  he  had  from  Woodfall  by  his  own  directions,  at 
once  afforded  a  reason  for  believing  that  he  intended  to 
retain  the  means  of  proving  his  title,  at  a  distant  period, 
and  exposed  him  to  detection  after  his  death,  if  he 
allowed  that  event  to  happen  before  he  declared  himself. 
Sir  Philip's  appointment  to  India  is  also  extremely  well 
accounted  for,  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author 
of  Junius's  Letters.  That  a  clerk  in  the  War-Office 
should,  without  having  done  anything  to  make  him 
known,  be  sent  out  at  once  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  to  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  powers  of 
Government  were  about  to  be  entrusted,  seems  at  any 
rate  sufficiently  strange  to  require  an  explanation.  He 
was  not  connected  by  family  with  any  man  of  weight 
in  the  ministry ;  he  was  wholly  unknown  at  the  India 
House ;  he  was  equally  obscure  in  the  public  eye ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  patron  who  interested 
himself  in  his  promotion,  previously  to  spring  1772, 
since,  at  that  time,  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Office,  to 
make  way  for  a  favourite  of  the  minister  in  whose  de- 
partment he  served.  The  next  thing  we  hear  of  after 
this  dismissal,  is  his  mission  to  India  as  a  satrap,  in  very 
critical  circumstances.  But  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  the  appointment,  if  we  suppose  that  he  either 
suffered  himself  to  be  known,  or  was  detected  as  Junius 
after  his  removal  from  the  War-Office ;  and  that  the 
minister,  now  made  aware  of  his  extraordinary  talents, 
and  of  the  risk  to  which  they  might  expose  him,  re- 
commended a  step,  justified  by  the  qualifications  of  Sir 
Philij^,  and  counselled  by  his  own  apj^rehensions.  If  the 
secret  was  only  communicated  to  one  man — if  Sir 
Philip  knew  this,  and  made  that  one  man  personally 
responsible  for  its  being  kept — there  was  no  doubt  that 
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it  would  be  so.  Nothing  but  an  idle  love  of  talking 
could  lead  to  its  being  divulged.  There  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  transaction  which  imposed  silence 
upon  both  the  parties;  and  Sir  Philip,  who  had  the 
chief  interest  in  its  concealment,  was  ready,  during  the 
whole  lifetime  of  the  other  party,  to  watch  over  his  ful- 
filment of  the  compact. 

If  it  is  demanded  why  Sir  Philip  should  have  per- 
sisted so  long  in  the  concealment,  a  satisfactory  answer 
may  be  given,  without  having  recourse  to  evidence 
drawm  from  the  character  and  habits  of  the  individual. 
Some  of  the  principal  personages  attacked  by  Junius, 
have  only  been  dead  a  very  few  years  •,  the  nearest 
relatives  of  many  of  them  are  still  alive.  The  invec- 
tives of  Junius  against  persons  officially  connected  with 
Sir  Philip,  must  have  differed  extremely  from  the  letters 
which  passed  between  them  in  the  course  of  business, 
or  in  the  intercourse  of  society.  The  circumstance  of 
his  appointment  to  India,  the  consequent  silence  of 
Junius,  we  may  easily  imagine  to  be  a  strong  reason 
for  reluctance  to  avow  himself  as  the  author.  But  if  to 
these  considerations  we  add,  that  Sir  Philip  has  been, 
by  the  steady  and  honest  course  of  his  political  life, 
thrown  into  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  families  of  those 
whom  Junius  most  unsparingly  attacked,  for  their  per- 
sonal, as  well  as  public  conduct,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  the  discovery  would  at  any  time  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  far  more  pain  than  trie  gratification  of  vanity 
could  compensate,  even  admitting  the  reputation  of 
Junius  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  Sir  Philip,  which 
we  are  not  very  sure  that  he  is  likely  to  think  it,  and 
are  still  less  of  opinion  that  he  ought.  He  has  long,  in 
his  proper  person,  possessed  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  a  due  regard  for  unblemished  public  virtue,  great 
talents  and  accomplishments.  He  might  well  aiford  to 
forego  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  which  could  only 
be  purchased  by  a  sacrifice,  certainly,  of  the  tranquillity 
so  invaluable  in  the  decline  of  life,  possibly  of  the 
good-will  of  some  whose  approbation  he  prefers  to  that 
of  the   crowd.     Justice  to  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  to 
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the  argument  whicli  we  are  now  bringing  to  a  close, 
requires  the  insertion  of  the  powerful  testimonies  borne 
to  his  rare  merits,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Impeachment.  The  following  is  a 
part  of  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  him,  when 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  account  of  his  personal 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Hastings,  had  excluded  him  from  the 
Committee. 

"  We  have  penisecl,  as  our  duty  has  often  led  us  to  do,  with  gi-eat 
attention,  the  records  of  the  Company,  during  the  time  in  wliich 
you  executed  the  important  office  committed  to  you  by  Parliament ; 
and  our  good  opinion  of  you  has  grown  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  our  researches.  We  have  found  tliat, 
as  far  as  in  you  lay,  you  fully  answered  the  ends  of  your  arduous 
allegation.  An  exact  obedience  to  the  authority  placed  over  you  by 
the  laws  of  youi*  country,  wise  and  steady  principles  of  government, 
an  inflexible  integrity  in  yourself,  and  a  firm  resistance  to  all  cor- 
rapt  practice  in  others,  crowned  by  an  uniform  benevolent  attention 
to  the  rights,  properties,  and  welfare  of  the  natives  (the  grand  lead- 
ing object  in  your  appointment),  appear  eminently  throughout  those 
records.  Such  a  conduct,  so  tried,  acknowledged,  and  recorded, 
demands  oxir  fullest  confidence. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  the  qualities,  and  this  is  the  conduct,  on  your 
part,  on  which  we  gi'ound  our  wishes  for  your  assistance.  On  what 
we  are  to  ground  our  right  to  make  any  demand  upon  you,  we  are 
more  at  a  loss  to  suggest.  Our  sole  titles,  we  are  sensible,  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  public  exigencies,  and  in  your  public  spirit.  Permit 
us,  Sir,  to  call  for  this  further  service  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  for  whom  your  parental  care  has  been  so  long  distinguished, 
and  in  support  of  whose  cause  you  have  encountered  so  many  diffi- 
culties, vexations,  and  dangers." — pp.  23,  2-i. 

This  letter  was  written  by  the  Chairman,  ^Mr.  Eurke, 
and  signed  by  himself  and  his  colleagues ;  among  whom 
we  find  the  names  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  North, 
and  Fitzpatrick.  Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  speeclies 
upon  ^tho  India  Bills,  has  thus  described  liim. 

"  This  man,  whoso  deep  reach  of  thought,  whose  large  legislatlA'c 
conceptions,  and  whose  grand  plans  of  policy,  make  the  most  shining 
part  of  our  reports,  from  whence  we  have  learned  all  our  lessons,  if 
we  have  learned  any  good  ones ;  this  man,  from  whose  materials 
those  gentlemen,  who  have  least  acknowledged  it,  have  yet  spoken 
as  fi'oin  a  brief;  this  man,  driven  from  his  employment,  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Dii'cctors.  has  had  no  other  reward,  and  no  other 
distinction,  but  that  inward  '  sunshine  of  the  soul,'  which  a  good 
conscience  can  always  bestow  on  itself." — pp.  2o,  26. 
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Having  shown  that  all  the  evidence  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  Juniiis's  Letters  and  Sir 
PhilijD  Francis's  Life  and  Writings,  points  him  out  as 
the  author — that  there  is  no  circumstance  which  does 
not  tally  with  this  conclusion,  and  no  difficulty  which 
it  does  not  explain — we  shall  now  very  briefly  advert 
to  one  or  two  particulars  of  evidence  more  strictly  ex- 
ternal than  any  which  has  yet  been  considered. 

From  several  parts  of  the  correspondence  with  Wood- 
fall,  it  should  seem  that  Junius  frequently  delivered  the 
letters  himself.  When  he  employed  another  hand,  we 
may  be  well  assured  it  was  that  of  a  porter  or  other 
ordinary  messenger,  as  was  ascertained,  in  one  instance, 
by  Wilkes,  who  examined  the  person,  and  learnt  that 
he  received  the  packet  from  a  gentleman.  That  he 
should  entrust  anybody  with  his  secret,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  conveying  the  letters,  appears  highly  im- 
probable ;  and  to  have  given  a  packet  for  Woodfall  to  a 
friend  to  carry,  would  have  been  telling  him  the  whole. 
Now,  it  seems  that  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Ipswich,  was  in  Woodfall's  employment  at 
the  period  of  the  Letters  ; — and  he  states,  "  that  he  once 
saw  a  tall  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  light  coat,  with  bag 
and  sword,  throw  into  the  office-door,  opening  in  Ivy 
Lane,  a  letter  of  Junius's,  which  he  picked  up,  and 
immediately  followed  the  bearer  of  it  into  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  where  he  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  and 
di'ove  off." — (  Woodfall,  i.  43.)  The  author  of  the  work 
before  us  states,  that  the  figure  and  appearance  of  Sir 
Philip  answer  to  this  description  as  far  as  it  goes. 

There  are  various  peculiarities  of  spelling  which 
occur  uniformly  in  both  writers ;  and  neither  of  them 
has  any  such  peculiarity  that  is  not  common  to  both. 
Thus,  they  both  write  "  practise"  with  an  s ;  "  com- 
pleatly"  instead  of  "  completely ;"  "  wgross,"  zVztire,  in- 
trust,  and  many  other  such  words,  which  are  usually 
begun  with  an  e — endeavor  without  an  u — screen  with 
a  k,  and  several  others.  There  may  not  be  much  in 
any  of  these  instances  taken  singly ;  but  when  we  find 
that  all  tlie  peculiarities  which  belong  to  either  writer 
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are  common  to  both,  it  is  impossible  not  to  receive  tliem 
as  ingredients  in  the  mass  of  evidence. 

It  is  stated  by  a  person  who  examined,  with  Wilkes, 
the  form  and  folding  of  the  letters  received  by  him, 
that  they  both  agreed  in  "  thinking  they  could  see 
marks  of  the  writer's  habit  of  folding  and  directing 
official  letters." 

Last  of  all,  a  careful  examination  has  been  instituted 
of  the  handwriting  of  Junius;  and  the  specimens  pub- 
lished by  Woodfall  have  been  diligently  compared  with 
letters  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Those  of  Junius  are 
known  to  be  all  written  in  a  feigned  hand ;  but  its 
general  character  agrees  well  with  that  of  Sir  Philip's. 
Wherever,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  (for  example,  where 
a  word  is  interlined,)  the  natural  hand,  or  something 
near  it,  breaks  out,  the  resemblance  is  more  com- 
plete ;  and  certain  peculiarities,  preserved  in  the 
feigned  hand,  occur  also  in  Sir  Philip's,  We  cannot 
follow  the  comparison  through  its  minute  details ;  but 
we  are  confident  that  it  must  go  far  towards  satisfying 
those  whom  the  rest  of  the  argument  may  have  failed 
to  convince.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  coincidences 
are  as  follows. 

When  Sir  P.  F.  signs  with  his  initials,  he  draws  a 
short  strong  line  above  and  below  them.  The  very 
same  lines  are  uniformly  drawn  under  and  over  the 
initials  with  which  Junius  signs  his  private  letters  to 
Woodfall.  In  correcting  the  press,  they  both  use,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  sign  of  deletion,  a  different  and 
very  peculiar  sign,  exactly  the  same  in  both.  They 
both  place  the  asterisk  or  star  of  reference  to  a  foot-note, 
at  the  beginning,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  passage  to 
which  it  belongs — contrary  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
invariable  usage  of  other  writers.  They  both  write  the 
words  you  and  yours,  in  all  cases,  with  a  large  Y,  the 
form  of  which  is  strikingly  alike  in  both  authors.  They 
also  use  a  half  large  c  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, — of 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  formation.  Their  ciphers 
or  numerals  are  all  formed  exactly  on  the  same  plan  ; 
as  are  most  of  their  compound  letters.     Instead  of  a 
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round  dot  over  the  i,  tliey  both  invariably  use  an  obhque 
stroke,  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
general  writing ;  and  they  mark  their  quotations,  not 
by  inverted  commas,  but  by  short  perpendicular  lines. 
They  are  both  uniformly  correct  and  systematic  in  the 
punctuation  of  their  MS.  Both  write  a  distinct  little 
a  over  &c.  ;  and  connect  words  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  not  by  a  hyphen,  but  a  colon,  which  is  repeated, 
contrary '  to  general  usage,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  line,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  first.^ 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  must  repeat,  that 
the  diligence  of  the  author,  whose  work  furnishes  the 
materials  of  this  argument,  is  very  praiseworthy,  and 
that  the  merit  of  the  investigation  belongs  entirely  to 
him.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking,  that  he 
has  frequently  overloaded  his  book  with  useless  and 
irrelevant  quotations  ; — for  example,  much  of  the 
Speeches  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's 
pamphlets ;  that  he  many  times  draws  conclusions  from 
such  trivial  resemblances  in  expression  as  prove  nothing, 
■ — e.  g.  p.  236,  237,  235,  238 — beside  a  variety  of  other 
instances;  and  that,  in  some  places,  he  seems  to  lose 
himself,  and  goes  on  quoting  and  reasoning,  without 
recollecting  the  point  to  be  proved — as,  where  he  com- 
pares a  Report  of  Lord  Chatham's  Speeches,  admitted 
to  be  made  by  Sir  Philip,  with  the  avowed  productions 
of  the  latter  (p.  266,  B.  25). 

'  We  understand  tliat  it  is  confidently  stated  in  London,  that  still 
more  precise  evidence  exists  of  the  similarity  of  the  hands,  drawn 
from  Sir  Philip's  earlier  penmanship.  A  letter,  too,  of  Sir  P.  F.  in 
a  feigned  hand  has  been  found,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  feigned 
hand  of  Junius  is  remarkable. — Upon  the  whole,  the  sounder  opinion 
seems  to  prevail,  that  he  was  employed  in  copying  the  Letters,  but 
was  not  the  author.  All  his  own  speeches,  when  the  subject  was 
mentioned  before  him,  indicated  great  soreness  at  the  accu.'^ation, 
but  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  the  author. 
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Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Littcrature.     8vo.     Pp.  454     Paris, 

1817. 

This  volume  has  never,  we  understand,  been  published, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  no  preface  or  notice  which 
might  lead  the  reader  to  a  knowledge,  either  of  the 
author,  or  of  the  grounds  for  believing  in  the  authenti- 
city of  its  contents.  But  having  accidentally  obtained 
a  copy,  and  been  informed  at  the  same  time  of  its  his- 
tory, we  feel  justified  in  giving  our  readers  an  account 
of  it,  which  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  will  prove 
offensive  in  any  cjuarter. 

The  editor  and  compiler  is  Mr.  Quintin  Crawford,  a 
very  respectable  gentleman,  of  a  Scotch  family,  but  who 
has  long  been  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  is  alike  known 
for  his  hospitality  and  for  the  elegance  of  his  literary 
leisure.  Having  become  possessed  of  the  original 
papers,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  this  volume,  he 
apjiears  to  have  justly  thought  that  the  press  furnished 
the  best  means  of  preserving  them ;  and  we  trust  that 
he  will  be  further  prevailed  upon  to  allow  the  public  at 
large  access  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  curious 
and  interesting,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  lovers  of  Lite- 
rary History.  Those  tracts  wliich  are  not  expressly 
stated  to  be  the  productions  of  others,  we  presume  are 
written  by  Mr.  Crawford  himself. 

The  first  piece  relates  to  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  and  the 
Paraclete.  It  consists  of  two  modern  letters  upon  the 
st(')ry  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  written  by  a  person 
whom  Mr.  Crawford  praises  highly  as  a  sound  and  saga- 
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cious  critic,  but  does  not  name  ;  and  of  two  ancient 
epistles  from  Petrus  Yenerabilis,  Abbot  of  Cluni,  to 
Eloisa,  together  with  a  catalogue  and  short  account  of 
all  the  Abbesses  of  the  Paraclete,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-nine,  justly  regarded  by  the  editor  as  only  in- 
teresting to  the  families  from  which  those  holy  persons 
sprung,  and  a  few  Papal  Bulls  respecting  the  same 
establishment.  The  author  of  the  two  critical  letters, 
rather  triumphs  a  little  too  much  over  his  unfortunate 
j)redecessors — upon  his  superior  felicity  and  discernment 
in  the  rectification  of  certain  points  of  much  antiquarian 
importance,  chiefly  connected  with  the  grand  matter  of 
dates  :  But  this  is  by  immemorial  usage  the  undoubted 
right  of  all  critics  and  antiquaries  ;  and  we  must  allow 
him  the  praise  of  adding  considerably  to  the  knowledge 
hitherto  possessed  on  the  subject.  The  common  story, 
indeed,  of  Abelard  being  employed  as  a  tutor  to  Eloisa, 
and  his  being  punished  as  soon  as  her  uncle  knew  of 
her  dishonour,  is  exceedingly  remote  from  the  truth. 
It  is  well  known  that  Abelard  was  a  person  of  the  very 
highest  eminence  in  philosophy  and  all  the  literature 
of  his  age  ; — that  he  became  enamoured  of  Eloisa,  and 
tempted  the  avarice  of  the  old  Canon,  Hubert,  with 
whom  she  lived,  by  offering  him  a  large  board  on  con- 
dition of  his  taking  him  into  the  house ; — that  the 
Canon  added  to  the  bargain,  the  further  obligation  of 
instructing  his  niece  ; — and  that  upon  her  proving  with 
child,  they  both  made  their  escape,  she  lying-in  at  his 
sister's,  and  he  soon  after  returning — apparently  with- 
out any  loss  of  respect — to  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
continue  his  school  of  philosophy. 

Our  author  fixes  the  date  of  her  delivery  in  1118, 
when  she  was  eighteen,  and  he  thirty-eight  years  old. 
He  soon  found  means  to  appease  Hubert,  by  promising 
marriage ;  but  Eloisa,  (as  we  know  from  one  of  those 
exquisite  letters  which  Pope  has  imitated,)^  in  a  fit  of 

'  The  closeness  of  the  imitation  in  many  places  approaches  to 
translation.  ^\  harton  has  cited  part  of  the  original  of  the  cele- 
brated passage  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  but  he  has  stopped  short 
where  the  resemblance  becomes  strongest : — "  Etsi  uxoris  nomen 
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romantic  attachment,  refused  to  be  anything  more  (or 
less)  than  his  mistress, — and  would  not  listen  to  a  pro- 
ject which,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  principal  occupation  of  his  life. 
A  secret  marriage  was  then  agreed  upon,  to  satisfy  the 
uncle,  with  wdiom  she  continued  to  reside ;  M'hile  the 
lover  pursued  his  ordinary  occupations — seeing  her 
very  seldom.  At  length  some  worthy  nuns  began  to 
gossip,  and  to  complain  of  the  reverend  canon's  com- 
plaisance. He  assured  them  of  the  marriage,  which 
the  lovers  denied ;  and  this  produced  a  quarrel  with 
Hubert,  and  a  second  elopement  of  his  niece.  Our 
author  judiciously  suggests,  that  the  extreme  unwilling- 
ness of  Abelard  to  terminate  all  their  difficulties  by  a 
public  marriage,  and  his  suffering  Eloisa  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  his  advantage,  may  show  that  (as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  in  such  attachments)  there  was  more 
love  on  her  side  than  on  his.  The  catastrophe  followed 
in  all  probability  soon  after  the  second  elopement ;  and 
five  persons  were  engaged  in  it,  beside  Hubert,  and  a 
treacherous  servant  of  Abelard's.  Of  these,  only  one 
and  the  servant  were  taken  ;  they  suffered  by  the  lex 
talionis,  and  had  their  eyes  put  out  besides ;  and 
Hubert's  goods  were  confiscated  to  the  Church. 

Abelard,  resolving  now  to  retire  from  the  world, 
made  his  unfortunate  mistress  do  the  same  ;  though  she 
seems  not  to  have  finally  made  up  her  mind  for  two 
years.  She  took  the  veil  in  1122,  at  Argenteuil,  after  the 
usual  noviciate  of  a  year ;  and  he  soon  after  professed 
at  St.  Denis.  Being  of  a  turbulent,  austere, and  even 
quarrelsome  disposition,  he  could  not  remain  long  in  this 

sanctins  et  validius  videtxir,  dulcius  milii  semper  extitit  Arnica? 
vocabiilum,  aut,  si  non  indigneris,  Conciibiiiaj  vel  Scoiti.  Deiiiii 
testem  invoco,  si  me  Aug-ustiis,  universo  pra^sidens  mmido,  matri- 
monii honore  dignaretiir,  totumcpie  milii  orbem  confinnaret  in  per- 
petuo  praisidendiim,  cliarius  mihi  et  dignins  mihi  videtiir  tna  dici 
Meretrix  qiiam  illius  Imperatrix,"  Many  of  the  ampliiications  of 
Pope  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  original  are  to  lie  found  in  the 
Count  Bnssy  Rabiitin's  publication  of  the  Letters,  and  in  the  Bi.-<f'>i,y 
d'Heloise  et  d'Abeilard,  Hague,  1G03 — if  we  may  judge  from  the  cita- 
tions in  Bayle. 
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fraternity,  but  retired  to  a  wild  forest,  near  Nagent-sur- 
Seine,  where  he  founded  the  Paraclete,  sometime  between 
1128  and  1130.  Although,  at  first,  he  had  only  a  log- 
house  for  a  chapel,  and  a  few  miserable  huts  for  habi- 
tations, his  great  fame  attracted  scholars,  who  flocked 
around  him,  and  led  the  life  of  hermits,  to  receive  his 
instructions.  In  this  situation,  he  was  chosen  Abbot  of 
St.  Gildas  de  Ruyr,  whither  he  immediately  repaired. 
Meantime  Eloisa's  convent  was  dissolved,  by  the  appro- 
j)riation  of  its  lands  to  another  house ;  and  Abelard 
invited  her  to  become  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  where 
she  established  herself  with  some  other  refugees,  among 
whom  were  two  nieces  of  his.  At  St.  Grildas,  to  which 
he  returned  as  soon  as  he  had  put  Eloisa  in  possession 
of  the  Paraclete,  he,  as  usual,  quarrelled  with  his 
monks  : — his  misfortunes,  indeed,  seem  to  have  soured 
his  temper,  naturally  irritable.  Peter  of  Cluni  afforded 
him  a  retreat ;  and  he  died  in  that  monastery,  of  a 
cutaneous  disease,  in  April  1142,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  Eloisa  survived  him  twenty  years,  and  died  at 
the  same  age.  Their  only  child,  who,  from  his  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  was  named  Astrolabe,  took  orders, 
obtained  a  canonry  through  the  interest  of  the  good 
Abbot  of  Cluni,  and  survived  his  father ;  but  has  left 
no  further  traces  of  himself  in  history.  Some  of  Eloisa's 
letters  speak  of  her  anxiety  for  his  advancement  in  the 
Church,  with  her  characteristic  earnestness  and  warmth 
of  affection. 

The  remains  of  Abelard  were  transported  to  the 
Paraclete  by  Eloisa's  desire,  and  she  was  herself  buried 
in  the  same  coffin.  The  bodies  were  afterwards  sepa- 
rated, but  in  1779  they  were  again  united;  and,  in 
opening  the  coffins,  it  was  then  observed  that  Abelard' s 
bones  were  reduced  to  dust,  except  the  skull,  which  was 
of  an  extraordinary  thickness  ;  that  Eloisa's  were  much 
better  preserved ;  that  her  skull  was  also  peculiarly 
thick,  and  the  teeth  of  a  beautiful  whiteness.  These 
remains  were,  during  the  Revolution,  carried  to  Paris, 
and  were,  till  lately,  in  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments ;  but  the  piety  of  the  restored  government  has 
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consigned  them  to  a  more  consecrated  place  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise.  The  following  account  of 
the  Paraclete,  when  visited  by  our  author,  may  interest 
the  curious  reader ;  but  we  give  it  as  an  example  of 
better  regulations  than  are  usually  to  be  found  in  such 
establishments ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  narrative 
confirms  an  opinion  entertained  by  many,  that  such 
cloisters  might,  under  proper  management,  be  produc- 
tive of  excellent  effects,  even  in  our  times,  provided 
voluntary  residence  could  be  reconciled  w^ith  the  infir- 
mities of  the  human  temper.  The  reader  will  perceive, 
that  some  particulars  are  quite  at  variance  with  the 
account  of  a  similar  excursion  given  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1768, — for  instance,  the  statement  in  the 
latter,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  founders,  or  their  adventures. 

"  En  entrant  dans  le  parloir  ou  salle  de  compagnie  de  I'abbesse, 
les  yens  sont  frappes  par  phisieurs  portraits  graves  d'Abeillard  et 
d'lleloise ;  elle  les  a  sur  sa  tabatiere  et  dans  toutes  les  pieces  de  son 
appartement,  meme  au  clievet  de  son  lit,  J'entrai  dans  plusieurs 
cellules  des  religieuses,  ou  les  memes  portraits  dominent  parmi  les 
crucifix  et  les  reliques.  Le  Taraclet  est,  je  crois,  dans  le  monde, 
I'unique  couvent  ou  les  jilaisirs  et  les  nialheurs  de  deux  amans  soient 
un  sujet  continuel  de  reflexions  et  de  discours. 

"  Le  monastere  est  chef  d'ordre,  soumis  a  la  regie  de  St.  Benoit, 
qui  ne  prescrit  aucune  austerite,  et  qui  fut  d'ailleurs  adoucie  par  les 
modifications  qu'y  apportat  Abeillard.  Les  religieuses  sont  propre- 
ment  et  commodement  logees,  les  murs  bien  blanchis,  les  parquets 
et  les  meubles  d'un  travail  assez  grossier,  naais  cires  avec  le  meme 
soin  que  la  plus  belle  marqueterie.  Les  lits  m'ont  paru  bons ;  on 
les  gamit  I'ete  des  rideaxix  de  toile  de  coton  blanc ;  et  I'hiver,  de 
serge  bleue.  Les  i-eligieuses  sont  bien  nourries,  portent  des  che- 
mises de  toile  qnand  elles  les  preferent  a  celles  de  laine,  se  couchent 
a  buit  ou  neuf  lieui'es,  se  levent  u  quatre  beures  du  matin  en  ete,  et 
h  six  heures  en  liiver,  et  ont  en  toiit  cinq  ou  six  beures  d'ofiices, 
a  difiurentes  opoques  do  la  jounice.  Le  vetemcnt  des  religieuses, 
scmblable  dit-on  h  eelui  que  portoit  Heloisc,  est  assez  agreablo ;  et 
quoiqu'clles  aient  la  tcte  rasee,  leur  genre  do  coifture  ne  deplait 
pas. 

"  Lorsqu'une  fille  se  prescnte  pour  etre  req'ue  au  Paraclet,  ello 
commence  selon  I'u^age  par  un  noviciat ;  apres  lequel  on  Texhorte  a 
bien  consulter  sa  vocation  ;  et  afin  de  lui  donner  une  idee  infiniment 
juste  du  monde  qu'elle  veut  quitter,  on  lui  en  fait,  autant  qu'on  le 
pent  dans  ce  lieu,  eprouver  tous  les  agrumens.  D'abord  on  la  laisse 
promener,  autant  qu'il  lui  plait,  dans  une  garcnne  voisine  du  cou- 
vent.    L'abbesse  la  meno  diner  cliez  le  cure  d'xVvant,  village  a  une 
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lieue  du  Paraclet,  et  qui  leur  fait  la  meilleure  chere  qxi'il  peut. 
C'est  de  ce  cure  lui-meme  que  je  tiens  ces  details  qui  me  les  raconta 
en.  riant.  Quand  la  novice  a  ainsi  passe  le  terme  de  son  noviciat,  si 
sa  vocation  se  soutient,  on  I'admet  a  faire  profession,  et  a  prononcer 
les  voeux.  Ces  victimes  volontaires  ne  m'ont  paru  ni  tristes  ni 
farouches." 

Our  author  adds,  that  the  tradition  of  the  place  is  not 
very  favourable  to  the  amenity  of  Eloisa's  temper  and 
manners  in  her  retreat,  however  exalted  a  notion  it 
may  give  of  the  charms  of  her  conversation — charms  to 
which  all  accounts  bear  witness ;  and,  indeed,  the  re- 
mains of  her  correspondence  themselves  impress  us  with 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  her  merits.  The  best  judges, 
as  is  here  remarked,  have  given  to  her  style  the  prefer- 
ence over  that  of  her  friend  and  master,  for  purity  and 
natural  grace.  Her  temper,  like  his,  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood affected  by  their  calamities. 

The  letters  of  Peter  of  Cluni  are  curious  specimens  of 
monkish  correspondence.  They  are  translated  from  the 
Latin,  and  begin,  "  Peter,  humble  Abbot  of  Cluni, 
wishes  the  eternal  life  which  Grod  has  promised  those 
who  love  him,  to  the  venerable  Abbess  Eloisa,  his  very 
dear  sister  in  Jesus  Christ."  He  expresses  the  greatest 
admiration  of  her,  and  the  most  entire  devotion  to  her 
service ;  but  his  holy  gallantry  is  of  a  very  different 
complexion  from  Abelard's, — for  it  is  the  graces  of  the 
spirit  alone  that  he  has  in  contemplation.  He  appears 
to  have  made  a  visit  to  the  Paraclete,  and  to  have  re- 
turned impressed  with  a  wonderful  reverence  for  her 
sanctity  and  talents.^  We  know  not,  however,  if  the 
minute  particulars  respecting  Abelard,  which  he  details 
in  one  of  the  letters,  are  wholly  due  to  pious  enthu- 
siasm. The  good  Abbot  probably  felt,  that  he  could 
not  more  acceptably  serve  his  venerable  sister  than  l)y 
dwelling  on  a  subject  so  dear  to  the  woman  as  well  as 
the  nun. 

"  LaProvidence,  qui  dispose  de  tout  avec  sagesse,  en  nous  refusant 

'  It  is  remarkable,  that  her  person  is  by  no  means  spoken  of  in 
raptures  by  him  who  should  have  prized  it  most  highly.  "  Cum  per 
faciem  non  esset  infima,  per  abundantiam  litteranim  erat  suprema," 
says  Abelard  himself. 
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cette  faveur  (viz.  qu'Heloise  fut  de  I'ordre  de  Cluni),  nous  en  a 
accorde  une  semblable,  en  nous  envoyant  un  autre  vous-meme  ;  c'est 
assez  designer  le  Maitre,'  oe  grand  sectateur  de  la  philosophie  de 
J^sus-Christ.  J'ai  incessament  son  nom  a  la  bouche,  et  toujours  je 
le  prononce  avec  un  nouveau  respect.  La  divine  Providence  I'avoit 
conduit  a  Cluni  dans  les  demieres  annees  de  sa  vie  ;  c'est  le  plus  pre- 
cieux  present  qu'elle  pouvoit  nous  faire.  II  me  faudroit  un  long 
discours  pour  vous  rendre  I'impression  qu'a  faite  sur  tous  nos  freres 
sa  conduite  aussi  humble  qu'edifiante :  Kon,  je  ne  crois  pas  avoir 
un  son  semblable  en  humilite,  tant  pour  les  vetemens  que  pour  le 
maintien  ;  je  I'obligeois  a  tenir  le  premier  rang  parmi  notre  nom- 
breuse  communaute,  et  il  paroissoit  le  deniier  de  tous  par  la  pauvrete 
de  son  habit.  Dans  les  processions  comme  il  marchoit  devant  moi, 
suivant  la  coutume,  j'admirois  comment  un  homme  d'une  si  grande 
reputation  pouvoit  s'abaisser  de  la  sorte  et  se  mepriser  lui-meme.  II 
observ'oit  dans  la  nourriture  et  dans  tous  les  besoins  du  coi-ps  la 
meme  simplicite  que  dans  ses  habits,  et  condamnoit  par  ses  discours 
et  par  son  exemple,  non-seulement  le  superfu,  mais  tout  ce  qui 
n'est  pas  absolument  necessaire.  II  lisoit  souvent,  prioit  beaucoup, 
gardoit  un  silence  perpetuel,  si  ce  n'est  quand  il  etoit  force  de  parler, 
ou  dans  les  conferences,  ou  dans  les  sermons  qu'il  faisoit  a  la  com- 
munaute. II  offroit  frequemment  le  sacrifice,  et  meme  presque 
tous  les  jours,  depuis  que  par  mes  lettres  et  par  mes  sollicitations  il 
avoit  ete  reconcilie  avec  le  Saint-Siege.  Que  dirai-je  davantage  ? 
Son  esprit,  son  cceur,  toutes  ses  facultes  etoient  occiipees  de  la  medi- 
tation, ou  de  I'exposition  et  de  I'enseignement  des  verites  de  la 
religion  ou  de  la  philosophie." 

He  then  describes  liis  having  been  removed  when  he 
fell  ill,  for  a  change  of  air,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chalons.  His  malady  increased  ;  but  he  continued  the 
same  holy  life  ;  and,  at  last,  yielded  up  his  breath  in  the 
midst  of  pious  men,  and  in  the  performance  of  devout 
offices.  "  Avec  quelle  piete,"  (adds  the  good  Abbot,) 
"  avec  quels  sentimens  de  religion  il  fit  d'abord  sa  con- 
fession de  foi,  puis  celle  de  ses  peches !  Avec  quelle 
sainte  avidite'  il  re9ut  le  saint  viatique  !  Avec  quelle 
foi  il  a  recommande  a  notre  Seigneur  son  ame  et  son 
corps !  II  y  a  eu  autant  de  temoins  de  ces  pieux  senti- 
mens, qu'il  y  a  de  religieux  dans  le  monastere  de  Saint 
Marcel.  Ainsi"  (he  concludes)  "  termina  sa  carriere  ce 
fameux  Docteur,  cpii  du  haut  de  sa  chaire  a  fait  retentir 
sa  voix  jusqu'aux  extrcmites  de  la  terre."     AYe  trust  it 

'  It  v^^as  thus  that  Abelard  was  always  named  by  the  singular 
veneration  of  the  age  in  wliich  he  lived,  notwithstanding  the  bruila 
in  which  his  temper  involved  him. 
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may  not  be  deemed  a  crime  in  the  courts  of  romance,  if 
we  add,  tliat  this  distinguished  sage  and  gallant,  in 
point  of  fact,  died  of  the  itch  or  mange.  "  Plus  solito 
scabie  et  quibusdam  corporis  infirmitatibus  gravabatur," 
says  the  account  in  his  works.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
no  notice  is  taken  of  Astrolabe  by  Bayle ; — Moreri 
makes  mention  of  him. 

The  next  of  these  pieces  is  a  dissertation  apparently 
by  the  editor  himself,  upon  that  qucestio  vexata,  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask.  All  the  evidence  upon  this  subject  is 
collected,  and  the  different  opinions  are  stated  and  dis- 
cussed. Among  these,  one  is  truly  astonished  to  find, 
that  one  so  absurd  as  the  conjecture  of  its  being  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  could  have  found  a  single  supporter 
among  men  of  any  pretensions  to  historical  knowledge  ; 
for  none  but  the  class  of  literary  men,  of  course,  ever 
took  part  in  this  controversy.  The  prisoner  was  de- 
tained in  custody  from  1661  till  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1703  ;  while  Monmouth  was  going  about  in  the  English 
Court  and  army  till  1685,  when  he  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted in  London ;  and,  supposing  the  difficulty  of  the 
date  to  be  got  over,  what  possible  reason  could  the 
French  Court  have  for  confining  him  in  order  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  England  and  strengthen  the  title  of 
King  AVilliam  and  Queen  Anne,  witli  both  of  whom 
France  was  at  war, — with  the  latter,  indeed,  at  the 
moment  of  the  prisoner's  death  ? — Common  sense  rejects 
some  of  tlie  other  explanations  as  plainly  as  the  most 
ordinary  historical  knowledge  does  the  supposition  of 
Monmouth.  Thus,  who  can  listen  to  the  notion  of  a 
certain  Due  de  Beaufort,  second  son  of  the  Due  de 
Yendome,  a  bastard  of  Henry  IV.  by  the  celebrated 
Gabrielle  ?  Still  more  ridiculous  is  the  fancy  broached 
by  ]\Ir.  Dutens  in  his  Correspondance  Interceptee,  that  it 
was  a  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  shown 
great  skill  in  negotiations  against  the  French  interests, 
and  whom,  on  that  account,  the  French  ambassador 
carried  off,  liaving  iuAited  him  to  a  shooting  party.  It 
is  manifest  that  such  theories  would  be  absurd  in  the 
higliest  degree,  even  if  supported  by  the  most  plausible 
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appearances  of  external  evidence  ;  because  nothing  can 
overcome  the  incredibihty  of  the  Court  taking  the  steps 
known  to  have  been  pursued  towards  this  unhappy  per- 
sonage, without  some  adequate  motive  ; — and  that  can 
only  be  found  in  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  a 
man  of  such  importance  as  to  create  extreme  alarm  to 
the  Government.  All  the  probabilitcs  are  certainly  in 
favour  of  his  being  a  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  so  like  him 
that  his  resemblance  would  have  made  the  dangerous 
disclosure.  But  whether  he  was  a  twin  brother  legiti- 
mately born,  or  an  adulterous  child  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
or  her  natural  son  born  so  soon  after  Louis  XIIL's 
death  as  to  render  his  legitimacy  possible,  we  can  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  Our  author  inclities  towards  the 
last  opinion .  The  solution  of  the  question  is  not  of  very 
high  importance  :  But  it  is  of  great  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  state  of  a  country  subject  to  a  government  like 
that  which  could  with  impunity  shut  up  in  distant  dun- 
geons, and  afterwards  in  the  heart  of  its  metropolis, 
during  a  ]3eriod  of  above  forty  years,  an  individual  so 
distinguished,  that  his  jailer,  always  a  person  of  liigh 
rank  and  trust,  served  him  with  his  own  hands ;  that 
during  so  long  a  time  this  victim  should  have  been 
compelled  to  hide  his  face'  on  pain  of  instant  death, 
which  the  guard  had  orders  to  inflict  by  firing  on  him 
when  he  went  to  mass  if  he  showed  himself;  that  no 
public  mention  should  ever  have  been  made  of  the  in- 
cident, until  Voltaire,  many  years  afterwards,  told  the 
story  ;  that  though  many  persons  saw  acts  of  violence 
committed  in  securing  him,  the  subject  should  have  so 
long  been  confined  to  whispers ;  and  that  several  per- 
sons should  have  been  found  dead  suddenly,  after  acci- 
dentally being  placed  in  situations  where  they  might 
have  made  the  important  discovery.  This  is  the  state 
of  things  to  which  many  of  our  wise  politicans  Ijid  us 
cast  our  eyes  as  tranquil  and  happy  ;  this  is  the  kind  of 
government  which  is  deemed  by  them  as  far  preferable 

*  Tlie  mask  was  not  of  iron,  Init  of  black  velvet  clasped  Avitli  steel 
and  a  hinge,  by  means  of  which  ho  could  eat. 
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to  any  change,  and  most  of  all  to  the  change  effected  by 
the  Revolution. 

This  dissertation  upon  the  Iron  Mask  is  followed  by 
a  number  of  short  pieces,  containing  anecdotes  and  re- 
flections upon  various  political  and  historical  subjects. 
There  is  none  of  these  tracts  that  require  particular  at- 
tention, unless  it  be  one  upon  the  fortunes  amassed  by 
Ministers  of  State   in  France.     An   exact  calculation 
makes  the  sums  got  and  spent  by  Cardinal  Mazarin 
during  his  administration,  including  his  buildings,  foun- 
dations, portions  to  relations,  and  money  left  to  his  heirs, 
amount  to  the   enormous  sum  of  8,333,333/.  sterling, 
(two  hundred  millions  of  livres).     Dubois,  at  his  death, 
enjoyed  an  income  of  above  110,000/.  a  year,  in  which 
our  author  includes  a  pension  of  40,000/.  from  England, 
wdiich  he  apj^ears,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
to   think    was   unquestionably  paid  to    this  profligate 
^\Tetch.     How  nobly  does  Fleury  appear  among  such 
scenes  of  rapacity,  confining  himself  to  5000/.  a  year, 
with  all  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  Church  at  his 
disposal  during  a   long  and   prosperous   ministry !    It 
seems  even  the  virtuous  Sully  had  above  30,000/.  a  year, 
in  places  and  church  preferment  held  by  him  notwith- 
standing his  being  a  Protestant ;  a  sum  equal  to  60  or 
70,000/,  in  the  present  day.     Colbert,  from  the  many 
high  offices  united  in  his  person,  is  reckoned  to  have 
had  nearly  as  much ;  beside  the  large  sums  which  he 
occasionally  received  from  the  King,  and  which  were 
equal    to    his    other    appointments.       Le    Tellier    and 
Louvois  had  revenues  and  emoluments  upon  the  same 
enormous  scale  ;  and  our  author  estimates  the  gains  of 
five  ministers  including  Colbert,  during  forty-two  years 
of  Louis  XIY.'s  reign,  at  two  hundred  millions.     These 
men  are  above  all  suspicion  of  having  owed  their  fortune 
to  peculation  or  illegal  exactions ;  but  the  result  is,  that 
they  and  Mazarin  together,  received  from  the  people  of 
France  for  their  ministerial  services  about  seventeen 
millions  sterling,  being  a  sum  equivalent  perhaps  to  fifty 
millions  in  this  country  and  at  the  present  day.     A 
cardinal  having  no  legitimate  family  whose  inheritance 
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could  gratify  his  vanity,  might  now  and  then  seek  to 
perpetuate  his  name  by  endowments  of  a  charitable  and 
religious  kind  ;  but  laymen  spent  the  sums  thus  obtained 
in  the  usual  ways.  Thus,  Louvois  spent  above  half  a 
million  upon  a  house.  It  is  probable  that  Milton  may 
have  had  these  things  in  his  eye,  rather  than  what  he 
saw  at  home,  when  he  said  that  the  trappings  of  a 
monarchy  would  suffice  to  set  up  a  commonwealth.  It 
seems,  however,  that  such  gains  were  reserved  for  the 
Prime  Minister ; — in  Louis  XY.'s  reign,  at  least,  we 
find  the  salary  of  Secretary  of  State  only  about  6000/. 
a  year,  and  those  of  Comptroller-General,  Chancellor, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  at  from  5500/.  to  6500/. 

"We  now  come  to  the  last,  the  longest,  and  by  far  the 
most  curious  of  these  miscellaneous  pieces.  It  is  a  kind 
of  irregular  Journal  kept  by  a  certain  Madame  du 
Hausset,  femme-de-chambre  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Pompadour,  and  occupies  about  170  pages  of  this  volume. 
The  editor  properly  introduces  it  by  stating  the  manner 
of  obtaining  it.  ^I.  Marigni,  it  seems,  brother  of  the 
royal  favourite,  was  one  morning  burning  some  old 
papers,  when  a  friend  of  his,  M.  de  Senac  de  Meilhan, 
called  upon  him.  The  former  hajipening  to  say,  "  Here 
is  a  journal  of  my  sister's  waiting-maid,  who  was  a  very 
worthy  person," — M.  de  Senac  saved  it  from  the  flames, 
and  asked  him  for  it,  to  which  he  assented.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford purchased  it  from  this  gentleman  ;  and  found  it  ill 
written  and  badly  spelt,  without  any  arrangement,  and, 
as  might  be  supposed,  full  of  defects  in  style ;  for, 
though  a  gentlewoman,  ]\Iadame  du  Hausset  was  but  ill 
educated.  In  the  present  publication  nothing  has  been 
changed  except  the  orthography,  and  some  of  the  proper 
names,  which  were  confounded.  She  begins  by  men- 
tioning, that  she  kept  the  Journal  at  the  recpiest  of  a 
friend,  who  w^as  a  woman  of  talents,  and  who  wished 
her  to  write  a  book  after  the  manner  of  ^ladame  de 
Cayhis's  Souvenirs.  Her  intention  was  to  give  her 
friend  the  Journal,  that  it  might  be  made  more  like  its 
model.  But  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  things  took 
anotlier  course;  for  the  work  ap})ears  now  in  all  t]ie 
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simplicity  of  its  original  composition  ;  and  one  advan- 
tage, among  many,  which  it  derives  from  thence,  is  the 
air  of  naivete  and  honesty  that  pervades  it  all,  and  gives 
the  reader  an  entire  confidence  in  its  truth. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  give  any  general  account 
of  the  King's  private  habits — of  his  decorous  visits  in 
secret  to  Mad.  de  Pompadour — of  his  seraglio  at  the 
Pare  aux  Cerfs,  where  he  generally  carried  on  intrigues 
of  an  inferior  description — of  his  mistress's  alarms  lest 
other  persons  of  rank  might  supplant  her,  while  she  had 
hardly  ever  any  other  jealousy  of  those  low  amours — or 
of  the  kind  of  life  generally  which  was  led  by  the  prin- 
cipal persons  who  are  mentioned  in  this  piece.  We 
shall  only  select  some  of  the  most  interesting  particulars 
which  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  preferring  those  which 
throw  light  either  upon  remarkable  men,  or  upon  the 
administration  of  the  French  government  in  former 
times,  to  those  passages  which  only  gratify  an  idle 
curiosity. 

One  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  attending  this 
journal  is,  that  Mad.  du  Hausset  happened  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  celebrated  Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Economists.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  and  began  to  practise  physic  at 
Nantes,  from  whence  he  accompanied  the  Due  de  Yilleroi 
to  Paris,  as  his  medical  attendant.  There,  as  Mr. 
Crawford  informs  us  in  a  valuable  note,  he  happened  to 
l)e  in  the  Duke's  carriage  when  Mdlle.  d'Estrades,  Mad. 
de  Pompadour's  favourite,  and  d'Argenson's  mistress,  was 
taken  ill  with  an  epileptic  attack ;  and  being  called  in, 
he  concealed  the  nature  of  the  malady  with  such  dis- 
cretion from  all  the  family,  that  she  recommended  him 
to  her  powerful  friend,  who  made  him  her  physician, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  place  at  Court,  as  well  as  apart- 
ments at  Yersailles.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman ; 
and  having  passed  his  early  years  in  the  country,  re- 
tained for  its  pursuits  a  strong  predilection,  which  pro- 
bably helped  to  bias  his  political  doctrines.  His  disciples 
or  followers,  the  Economists,  reverenced  him  as  the 
ancient  philosophers   did  tlic   founders  of  their  sects ; 
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they  called  Lim  "  k  Matt7'e,''  and  used  to  say,  "  le  Maitre 
Va  dit"  Of  a  most  active  and  indefatigable  nature,  be 
required  new  food  for  bis  mind,  and  began  to  cultivate 
the  mathematical  sciences  with  success,  when  he  was 
upwards  of  seventy.  He  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  :  and  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  (distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Mirabeau  here  from  his  well-known  son) 
pronounced  a  funeral  discourse  upon  him  to  a  great 
assembly  of  Economists  in  deep  mourning.  Our  author 
terms  it  a  "  chef-d'oeuvre  d'absurdite  et  de  ridicule." 
He  adds  the  following  particulars  respecting  this  cele- 
brated personage. 

"  Quesnay  avoit  beaiicoup  de  gaiete  et  de  bonliommie  ;  il  se  plai- 
soit  dans  la  conversation  a  faire  des  especes  d'apologiies  qni  avoient 
en  general  pour  principe  qnelque  ol)jet  de  la  campagne.  II  dissertoit 
avec  beaucoup  de  chalenr  sans  envie  de  briller.  Loge  dans  un  petit 
appartement  qui  tenoit  de  tres  pres  a  celui  de  Mad.  de  Pompadour, 
il  J  recevoit  quelques  gens  de  lettres  et  quelques  personnes  de  la 
cour.  On  y  parloit  tres-librement,  mais  plus  des  clioses  que  des 
personnes.  Le  roi  I'appeloit  son  penseur :  il  lui  accorda  des  lettros 
de  noblesse  ;  et  voulant  lui-meme  composer  ses  armes,  il  fit  mettre 
sur  I'ecusson  la  fleur  appelee  pen^e'e" 

It  is  singular  how  complete  an  account  of  a  man, 
pleasing  and  even  delightful  in  society,  these  few  j^arti- 
culars  contain  ;  and  that  this  character  was  possessed  by 
the  founder  of  the  Economists,  we  were  certainly  little 
prepared  to  expect.  Everytliing  relating  to  him  in  the 
Journal,  however,  confirms  the  remarks  of  the  Editor, 
and  only  makes  us  regret  that  more  is  not  known  of 
Quesnay, — perhaps,  too,  that  he  did  not  apply  himself 
more  to  lighter  studies.  Mad.  du  Ilausset  introduces 
him  to  our  notice  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  narrtive, 
with  her  usual  simplicity.  "  J'etois  de  venue  en  peu  de 
temps  I'amie  du  docteur  Quesnay,  qui  venoit  souvent 
passer  deux  ou  trois  heures  avec  moi.  II  recevoit  chez 
lui  des  personnes  de  tous  les  partis,  mais  en  petit  nom- 
bre,  et  qui  toutes  avoient  une  tres  grande  confiance  en 
lui.  On  y  parloit  tres-hardiment  de  tout ;  et  ee  qui  fait 
leur  eloge  et  le  sien,  jamais  on  n'a  rien  repete." — 
"  Quelquefois,  mais  rarement,  j'ai  voyage  dans  sa  voitui'e 
avec   le   doeteur,   a   qui    ^fadame   (de   Pompadour)    ne 
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(lisoit  pas  quatre  paroles,  quoique  ce  fut  iin  liomme  d'un 
grand  esjDrit."  Mr.  Crawford  mentions  the  Doctor's 
way  of  amusing  himself  in  society,  by  conveying  his 
arguments,  or  giving  instructions,  in  the  form  of  fables. 
Mad.  du  Hausset  has  in  this  Journal  preserved  one  of 
tliese,  which  is  interesting  enough,  from  the  economical 
tinge  of  the  ideas.  We  shall  extract  the  passage,  as  it 
shows,  moreover,  the  way  in  wdiich  this  singular  little 
group,  the  King,  the  mistress,  the  maid  and  the  philo- 
sopher, all  lived  together. 

"  Le  Eoi  sortit  pour  aller  a  la  figuerie  avec  Madame,  et  bicntot 
apres  entra  Quesnay,  ensuite  M.  de  Marigni.  Je  paiiai  avec  mepris 
de  quelqu'un  qui  aimoit  beaucoup  1' argent ;  et  le  docteur  s'etant  mis 
a  rire,  dit:  '  J'ai  fait  un  drole  de  reve  cette  nuit.  J'etois  dans  le 
pays  des  anciens  Germains ;  ma  maison  etoit  vaste,  ^et  j'avois  des 
tas  de  ble,  des  bestiaux  en  grand  nombre,  et  de  grands  tonneaux 
plains  de  cervolse ;  mais  je  souifrois  du  rheumatisme,  et  ne  savois 
comment  faire  pour  aller  a  cinquante  lieues  de  lii  a  une  fontaine 
dont  I'eau  me  gueriroit.  II  falloit  passer  cliez  un  peuple  etranger.' 
Un  enchanteur  panit  et  me  dit :  '  J  e  suis  touche  de  ton  embarras  ; 
tiens,  voila  un  petit  paquet  de  poudre  de  Prelinpinpin ;  tous  ceux  a 
qui  voiis  en  donneras,  te  logeront,  te  nourriront  et  te  feront  toutes 
sortes  de  politesses,  Je  pris  la  poudre  et  le  remercia  bien.'  Ah ! 
comme  j'aimerois  la  poudre  do  preUiipinpin,  lui  dis-je ;  j'en  voudrois 
avoir  plein  mon  armoire.  '  Eh  bien,  dit  le  docteur,  cette  poi;dre, 
c'est  I'argent  que  vous  meprisez.  Dites-moi,  de  tous  ceux  qui  vien- 
nent  ici,  quel  estcelui  qui  produit  le  plus  d'eifet  ?'  Je  n'en  sais  rien, 
lui  dis-je.  '  Eh  bien !  c'est  M.  de  Montmartel'  qui  vient  qiiatre 
ou  cinq  fois  I'an.' — Pourquoi  cst-il  considere?  '  Parce  qu'il  a  des 
coffres  pleins  de  pi'elinpuipin '  (il  tira  quelques  louis  do  sa  poche) ; 
'  tout  ce  qui  existe  est  renfenne  dans  ces  petites  pieces,  qui  peuvent 
vous  conduire  commodement  au  bout  du  monde.  Tous  les  hommes 
obeissent  a  ceux  qui  ont  cette  poudre,  et  s'empressent  de  les  servir. 
C'est  mepriser  le  bonheur,  la  liberte,  les  jouissances  de  tout  genre, 
que  de  mepriser  I'argent.'  Un  cordon  bleu  passa  sous  les  fenetres ; 
et  je  dis ;  Ce  seigneur  est  bien  phis  content  de  son  cordon  que  de 
mille  et  mille  de  vos  pieces — '  Quand  je  demande  au  roi  une  pen- 
sion,' reprit  Qiiesnay,  '  c'est  comme  si  je  lui  disois :  Donnez-moi 
\in  moyen  d'avoir  un  mcilleur  diner,  d'avoir  un  habit  plus  chaud,  une 
voiture  pour  me  garantir  de  la  pluie,  et  me  transporter  sans  fatigue. 
Mais  celui  qui  lui  demanda  ruban,  s'il  osoit  dire  ce  qu'il  pense,  di- 
soit :  "  J'ai  de  la  vanite,  et  je  voudrois  bien,  quand  je  passe,  voir  le 
peuple  me  regarder  d'un  ceil  betement  admirateur,  et  se  ranger  devant 
moi ;  je  voudrois  bien,  quand  j'entrc  dans  une  chambre,  faire  un  effet 

'  "Alors  banquierde  la  cour,  quilaissa  i;ne  fortune  de  trente-deux 
millions  a  son  fils  le  Marquis  de  Brunoy." — Ed. 
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et  fixer  I'atteution  dc  gens  qui  se  moqnerout  pexit-etre  cle  luoi  ii  mon 
depart ;  je  voudrois  Lien  etre  appele  5lonseigneur  par  la  multitude." 
Tout  cela  n'est-il  pas  du  vent  ?  Ce  niban  ne  lui  sei"vira  de  rien  dans 
presque  tous  les  pays ;  il  ne  lui  donne  aucune  puissance  :  mais  mes 
pieces  me  donnent  partout  les  moyens  de  secourir  les  malheureux. 
Vive  la  toute-puissante  poudre  de  prelinpinpin !'  A  ces  deniiers 
mots  on  entendit  rire  aux  eclats  dans  la  piece  d'a  cote,  qui  n'etoit 
separee  que  par  une  portiere.  La  porte  etant  ouverte,  le  Eoi  entra 
avec  Madame  et  M.  de  Gontant.  II  dit,  Vive  la  poudre  de  prelin- 
pinpin I  Docteur,  pourriez-vous  m'en  procurer  ?  Le  Eoi  etoit  entre, 
et  il  lui  avoit  pris  fantaisie  d'ecouter  ce  que  Ton  disoit.  Madame 
fit  de  grandes  amities  an  docteur,  et  le  Eoi,  riant  et  parlant  de  la 
poudre  avec  eloge,  sortit.  Je  m'en  allois  et  le  docteur  aussi.  Je 
me  mis  aussitot  a  ccrire  cette  conversation.  On  me  dit  depuis  que 
M.  Quesnay  etoit  fort  instruit  de  certaines  clioses  qui  ont  rapport 
aux  finances,  et  qu'il  etoit  un  grand  Economif^te.  Mais  je  ne  sais  pas 
trop  ce  que  c'est.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  certain,  c'est  qu'il  avoit  beaiicoup 
d'esprit ;  il  etoit  fort  gai  et  fort  plaisant,  et  tres  habile  medecin." 

The  sect  of  Quesnav,  as  is  well  Ivnown,  were  very  far 

from  being  enthusiasts  on   certain  subjects   which   fill 

ordinary  men  with  anxiety  and  delight ;  they  Avere  no 

lovers  of  liberty  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  regular  despotism, 

"  desjxjfisme  legal,''  was  the  government  of  which  they 

rather  approved. — !^o  ignorant   has  been  the  clamour 

raised  against  them  by  senseless  partisans  in  this  country, 

and  even  in  France,  where  they  have  been  ridiculously 

confounded  with  the  promoters  of  the  Revolution  !  But, 

erroneous  as  tlieir  views  were  upon  some  of  those  great 

Cjuestions  which  most  nearly  concern  the  happiness  of 

mankind,  they  could  ill  brook,  in  the  government,  any 

l)ase  or  sordid  artifices,  inconsistent  with,  and  inimical 

to   public  morals.     Quesnay  is  represented  as   always 

ready   boldly   to  bear  testimony  to   the  truth  on  such 

matters,  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  court.     Tlius 

the  Journal,  giving  a  pretty  minute  detail  of  the  method 

pursued  systematically  by  the  government  to  obtain  the 

contents  of  letters  sent  by  post,  and  which  had  grown 

into  a  regular  department,  with  a  superintendent  and 

six  or  seven  clerks,  Mad.  duHausset  adds — "  Le  docteur 

Quesnay,  plusieurs  fbis  devant  moi,  s'est  mis  en  fureur 

contre  cet  infdme  ministre,  comme  il  Tappeloit ;  et  a  tel 

]3oint  que  Fecume  lui  \enoit  a  la  bouclie.     Je  ne  dinerois 

phis  volontiers  avec  I'intendant  des  postes  cpi'avec  le 
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boiirreaii,  disoit  le  docteiir."  "  II  faut  avoiier"  (she  adds 
naturally  enougli),  "  que  dans  I'appartement  de  la  mai- 
tresse  du  roi  il  est  etonnant  d'entendre  de  pareils  propos  ; 
et  cela  a  dure  vingt  ans  sans  qu'on  en  ait  parle.  C'etoit 
la  probite  qui  parloit  avec  vivacite,  disoit  jSL  de  Marigni, 
et  non  I'liumeur  ou  la  nialveillance  qui  s'exhaloit." 

Upon  another  occasion,  she  relates  some  information 
which  she  had  from  this  upright  and  able  man,  respect- 
ing what  had  recently  passed  between  the  King  and 
several  of  his  most  powerful  ministers.  At  the  time, 
no  doubt,  the  anecdote  bore  the  highest  value ;  but  the 
ministers  and  their  master  too  are  now  almost  forgotten  ; 
and  the  anecdote  has  lost  its  interest,  or  only  retains  any 
importance  from  the  circumstance  of  a  truly  eminent 
person  having  related  it,  and  being  thus  accidentally 
brought  into  our  view.  "  Yoila"  (says  the  Journalist), 
"  ce  que  le  Roi  avoit  dit,  a  ce  que  me  confia  mon  ami 
Quesnay,  qui  etoit,  par  parenthese,  un  grand  genie  sui- 
vant  I'opinion  de  tons  ceux  qui  I'avoit  connu,  et  de  plus 
nn  homme  fort  gai.  II  aimoit  causer  avec  moi  de  la 
campagne ;  j'y  avois  etc  elevce,  et  il  me  faisoit  parler 
des  herbages  de  Normandie  et  du  Poitou,  de  la  richesse 
des  fermiers,  et  de  la  maniere  de  cultiver.  C'etoit  le 
meilleur  homme  du  monde,  et  qui  etoit  eloigne  de  la  plus 
jietite  intrigue.  II  etoit  bien  plus  occupe  a  la  cour  de  la 
meilleure  maniere  de  cultiver  la  terre  que  de  tout  ce  qui 
s'y  passoit."  She  adds,  that  M.  de  la  Riviere  was  the 
man  whom  he  esteemed  the  most,  and  whose  capacity 
he  thought  the  highest ;  deeming  him  the  only  fit  per- 
son for  the  administration  of  the  finances.  The  reader 
is  aware,  that  this  able  minister,  who  had  been  Intendant 
at  Martinique,  was  the  most  early,  and  among  the  most 
distinguished  followers  of  Quesnay. 

Quesnay  appears,  like  the  rest  of  his  sect,  to  have 
been  impressed  with  a  peculiar  dislike  and  dread  of  the 
bigoted  party  in  France.  AVhen  they  had  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  make  the  King  dismiss  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  after  the  aftair  of  Damiens,  they  meanly  paid 
the  utmost  court  to  her,  though  in  private.  They  came 
in  great  numbers  to  wait  upon  her  ;  and  female  devotees 
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were  peculiarly  anxious  to  show  their  respect.  "  The 
doctor  made  himself  very  merry,"  says  our  authoress, 
*'  with  this  change  of  operations ;  and,  when  I  urged  in 
defence  of  those  good  ladies,  that  they  might,  after  all, 
be  sincere,  Ay,  said  he,  but  then  they  must  take  care 
how  they  ask  for  anything ;" — a  sagacious  remark, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  statesmen 
in  the  present  day,  to  those  esjoecially  who  may  turn 
their  minds  towards  the  political  history  of  the  rat 
species.  About  this  time.  Mad.  du  Hausset  relates  a 
curious  conversation  respecting  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XYI.,  occasioned  by  the  fears  of  the  philosopher, 
that  persecution  would  revive.  "  Un  jour  j'etois  chez 
le  docteur  Quesnay  pendant  que  Madame  etoit  a  la 
comedie.  Le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  y  vint ;  et  la  conver- 
sation fut  quelque  tems  fort  ennuyeuse  pour  moi,  n'y 
etant  question  que  du  produit  net ;  enfin  on  parla  d'autres 
choses."  As  the  alai-ms  which  occupied  them  have  been 
more  than  falsified  by  the  event,  we  need  not  give  tlie 
conversation ;  but  Quesnay's  opinion  of  the  Dauphin  is 
worth  recording.  He  thought  him  virtuous  and  full  of 
good  intentions,  and  a  man  of  parts,  but  likely  to  be 
ruled  by  the  bigots ;  and  he  expected  that  the  Molinists 
and  Jansenists  would  unite  against  the  philosophers,  and 
be  supported  by  the  new  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  A 
saying  of  M.  du  Muy,  that  Voltaire  deserved  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  alarmed  him  with  the  prospect  of  a  per- 
secuting reign  ;  and  he  added,  tliat  he  hoped  he  should 
not  live  long  enough  to  see  those  evil  days.  Tliere  is 
much  good  sense  in  Mirabeau's  remark  upon  tliis  occa- 
sion. He  said,  the  philosophers  on  their  side  were 
pushing  matters  too  far ;  and  they  both  agree  in  com- 
mending a  late  saying  of  Duclos — "  Ces  philosoplies  en 
feront  tant  qu'ils  me  forceront  a  alier  a  vepres  et  a  la 
grande  messe."  Tliey  all  agreed,  too,  in  regarding  the 
continuance  of  Louis  XY.'s  reign  as  of  extreme  imj^oi't- 
ance  to  the  cause  of  toleration  and  liberality  ;  but  a  little 
incident  occurred,  which  one  should  have  thought  cal- 
culated to  give  tliem  some  doubts  of  that  monarch's 
gentleness,  ^\liere  lie  was  himself  concerned,  and  even 
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to  create  a  suspicion,  that  their  favourite  form  of  govern- 
ment, absolute  monarchy,  was  not  always  safe  for  pliilo- 
sophers,  any  more  than  for  the  bulk  of  mankind.  One 
day  Quesnay  came  all  in  despair.  Mirabeau  had  been 
suddenly  carried  off  by  the  agents  of  the  best  of  possible 
systems,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Tincennes,  for  some 
expressions  in  his  work  on  Taxation.  The  constitutional 
means  of  redress  adopted  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
according  to  the  true  principles  of  the  most  perfect 
government,  are  worthy  of  notice  ;  the  more  so,  because, 
as  extremes  often  meet,  it  happens,  that,  in  our  times, 
some  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  understandings 
in  the  world  are  recommending  France  to  renew  the 
very  same  order  of  things,  which  they  agree  with  the 
truly  enlightened  Economists  in  holding  to  be  the  purest 
kind  of  constitution.  First,  Mad.  de  Mirabeau  was  to 
"  throw  herself  at  Mad.  de  Pompadour's  feet ;" — these 
are  Quesnay's  own  expressions.  Then  he  himself, 
through  the  femme-de-chamhre,  interceded  with  the  same 
illustrious  lady  for  his  noble  and  philosophical  friend ; 
and  the  conversation  is  given  at  full  length.  At  first, 
the  worthy  concubine  was  pleased  to  speak  favourably 
of  the  Marquis,  and  to  observe,  that  his  work  LI  Ami  des 
Homines  had  done  him  credit.  At  this  moment  oppor- 
tunely entered  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  of  whom 
she  asked  whether  he  had  read  the  new  book  on  Taxa- 
tion. Yes,  said  the  Lieutenant, — but  justly  deeming 
himself  officially  an  object  of  suspicion,  he  added,  that 
it  was  not  he  who  had  denounced  the  author.  Being 
further  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  he  cited  tlie  passage 
which  seems  to  have  caused  the  arrest.  It  is  simply  a 
remark,  that  the  King,  with  twenty  millions  of  subjects, 
could  not  obtain  their  services  for  want  of  money.  At 
this  the  dear  lady  takes  the  alarm — "  Quoi !  il  y  a  cela, 
docteur  ?"  she  exclaims.  He  tries  to  soften  her,  and 
succeeds ; — tlie  King  arrives,  and  the  doctor  retires, 
leaving  her  to  urge  his  suit.  She  found  the  King,  we 
are  told,  furious  against  Mirabeau,  but  did  all  she  could 
to  appease  him,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Lieutenant. 
It  seems  that  Ouesnav  never  was  easv  in  the  Kinir's 
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presence, — not  from  bashfiilness,  but  from  a  kind  of 
fear,  which  is  thus  described  :  "  Un  jour  le  roi  hii  parlant 
chez  moi,  et  le  doctem'  ayant  fair  tout  trouble,  apres  que 
le  roi  fut  sorti,  je  lui  dis — '  A^'ous  avez  I'air  embarrasse 
devant  le  roi,  et  cependant  il  est  si  bon !' — '  Madame, 
m'a-t-il  repondu,  je  suis  sorti  a  quarante  ans  de  mon  vil- 
lage, et  j'ai  bien  ])ei\  d'experience  du  monde,  auquel  je 
m'habitue  diflScilement.  Lorsque  je  suis  dans  une  cham- 
bre  avec  le  roi,  je  me  dis,  Yoila  un  homme  qui  pent  me 
faire  couper  la  tete,  et  cette  idee  me  trouble.'  "  She  urges 
consolatory  topics,  taking  his  expressions  literally — 
"  Mais  la  justice  et  ]a  bonte'  du  roi  ne  devroient-elles 
pas  vous  rassurer?"  He  answers,  that  the  affair  is  one 
of  feeling,  and  not  of  reason  : — and  the  editor,  in  a 
note,  seems  to  take  it  much  in  the  sense  of  the  femme-de- 
chambre,  only  that  his  remedy  is  of  a  more  constitutional 
description  :  he  argues  tliat,  by  law,  no  King  of  France 
can  cut  off  any  man's  head  without  a  trial.  It  is  singular 
enough,  that  neither  Mad.  du  Hausset  nor  Mr.  Crawford 
should  have  reflected  on  the  preceding  story  of  Mira- 
beau's  arrest  for  putting  the  King  in  a  passion  by  a 
remark  upon  the  principles  of  taxation  ;  they  might 
there  have  perceived  the  ground  of  Quesnay's  alarms, 
which  he  described  with  a  little  jocose  exaggeration. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  easily  pardon  us  for  haviiig 
dwelt  so  long  upon  the  subject  of  this  excellent  25erson. 
The  services  which  lie  has  rendered  to  science  and  to 
mankind  are  worthy  of  a  greater  fame  than  he  enjoys. 
Without  adopting  the  opinions  of  the  sect  wliicli  he 
founded,  opinions  in  many  respects  erroneous,  but  chieflv 
from  being  pushed  too  far,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  ascrib- 
ing to  his  theory  the  high  merit  of  having  first  given 
to  political  economy  the  form  of  a  regular  science ;  of 
having  begun  the  destruction  of  the  mercantile  system, 
which  Dr.  Smith  completed  ;  of  having  turned  the  at- 
tention of  statesmen,  as  well  as  theorists,  to  the  para- 
moimt  importance  of  agriculture ;  and,  above  all,  of 
having  first  put  rulers  out  of  conceit  with  too  much 
governing.  The  ridicule  cast  upon  Quesnay's  school  by 
persons   ignorant  of  its  great  mei'its,  chieflv  l)v  mere 
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men  of  the  world,  would  be  hardly  worth  our  notice, 
but  that  it  shows  itself  a  little  in  some  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
comments.  The  sight  of  a  real  sect  of  philosophers,  ac- 
knowledging a  master,  bound  together  by  a  community 
of  principles,  as  well  as  by  private  friendship,  and  de- 
voted to  the  propagation  of  those  tenets  with  enthusiasm, 
had  in  it  something  strange,  which  easily  became  ludi- 
crous, in  the  polished  and  gay  court  near  which  they 
sprung  up.  But  while  superficial  men  made  themselves 
merry  at  their  exjoense,  the  more  rational  observer  could 
not  fail  to  respect  them  for  their  merits  and  their  vir- 
tues, and  to  be  interested  in  the  revival  of  a  kind  of 
connexion  little  known  to  modern  times,  but  famous  for 
having  first  planted  and  cultivated  philosophy  among 
mankind.  The  Economists  were,  in  reality,  and  not 
merely  in  appearance,  a  sect  of  philosophers  ;  they  acted 
from  honest  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  not  from  fashion, 
eccentric  tastes,  or  the  love  of  singularity ;  their  sole 
object  was  to  enligliten  and  improve  mankind  ;  and  to 
them,  among  political  inquirers,  belongs  the  rare  praise 
of  having  first  pointed  out  the  natural  order  of  tilings, 
or  tlie  observed  course  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the 
world,  as  the  example  and  guide  of  human  polity. 

Sectafuit  sei^are  modum,  finemque  tmri, 
Naturamque  seqiii,  vitamque  impendere  vero, 
Nee  sibi  sed  toto  genitum  se  credere  mundo. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  seen  several 
notable  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  whicli  the  most 
important  affairs  were  managed  under  the  tranquil, 
regular  and  legitimate  government  of  the  Bourbons  as 
long  as  they  owed  their  crown  solely  to  divine  right, 
and  had  no  occasion  to  think  of  their  subjects.  Tlie 
sycophants  of  those  days,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  called 
it  paternal;  but  it  shoidd  seem  that  the  interests  of  tlie 
dear  children  were  somewhat  less  attended  to  than  the 
whims  of  the  mistress,  a  sort  of  stepmother  whose  power 
was  so  great  and  whose  interference  so  continual,  that 
we  marvel  no  one  ever  started  against  the  phrase 
qouvernement  paternel,  that  of  gouvernement  de  maratre. 
The  following  passage  deserves  to  be  extracted  as  car- 
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rying  with  it  decisive  evidence  of  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  pubhc  affairs,  wherever  the  people  have  no 
voice.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
wheels  of  government  are  moved  when  left  to  the 
Prince's  sole  direction.  It  is  in  fact  the  history  (but,  of 
course,  the  secret  history,  for  in  such  states  there  can  be 
no  other)  of  a  great  change  of  ministry ;  the  dismissal 
of  a  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  a  chief  Minister  of  State. 
We  therefore  humbly  recommend  it  to  the  diligent 
perusal  of  the  Lords  Eldon  and  Castlereagh,  who  are 
supposed  to  feel  our  rustic  mode  of  governing  by  par- 
liaments, trials  by  jury  and  a  free  press,  as  somewhat 
cumbrous  and  burthensome.  By  way  of  joi^eface,  we 
should  mention  that  the  time  when  the  following  drama 
begins,  is  immediately  after  Damiens'  attempt  on  the 
King's  life,  when  the  efforts  made  by  the  j??ar^z  devot  to 
procure  the  favourite's  dismissal  had  nearly  succeeded. 
1l\\q  place  is  the  favourite's  room  ;  the  actors  speak  for 
themselves,  and  the  action  takes  up  about  two  days. 
All  the  rules  of  the  drama  are  well  observed.  As  the 
language  of  the  original  is  not  the  Law^  French  known 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  as  it  differs  as  widely,  both  in 
genders,  grammar,  and  vocabulary  from  that  French 
which  our  Foreign  Secretary  is  said  to  talk  with  great 
fluency  and  imperturbable  boldness— being  in  short 
still  further  removed  from  his  Lordship's  French  than 
his  parliamentary  discourse  is  from  the  vulgar  tongue, 
we  feel  the  necessity  of  departing  from  our  usual  plan, 
and  giving  a  translation  of  the  original  scene,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  noble  personages  ;  but  it  shall  be  a 
faithful  and  even  a  literal  one. 

"  (Enter,  first,  Mad.  La  Marechale  cle  Mirepoix,  confidante  of  Pom- 
padour ;  and  on  coming  in  she  immediately  begins) — 

Mad.  de  M.  AVhat's  Ihe  matter,  Ma'am?  ^Miat  are  all  those  pack- 
ages ?     Yonr  servants  say  you  are  going. 

3Ia(J.  de  Pompadour.  Alas !  my  dear  friend,  the  Master'  will  have  it 
so,  according  to  Mons.  de  Machaut.^ 

'  Not  Dr.  Quesnay — but  the  King. 

*  Keeper  of  the  Seals  and  of  Mad.  de  Mirepoix,  as  well  as  Minister 
of  the  Marine. 
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Mad.  de  M.  And  what  advice  did  he  give  the  King? 

Mad.  de  P.  That  I  should  go  without  delay.  Hausset !  (calling  to 
the  maid — who  comes  in  and  undresses  her,  that  she  may  be  more 
at  her  ease  upon  the  sofa.) 

Mud.  de  M.  He  wishes  to  have  it  all  his  own  way,  this  keeper  of 
ours,  and  he  is  betraying  you ;  whoever  leaves  the  table  loses  the 
game. 

(Enter  the  Abbe  de  Bemis,  M.  de  Soubise,  and  M.  de  Marigni — 
who  all  remain  closeted  with  the  ladies  for  an  hour.  Then 
exeunt.  Then  follows  a  scene  between  M.  de  Marigni  and  the 
Maid.) 

3/.  de  Marigni.  She  remains ;  but  mum  mum.^  She'll  pretend  to 
go,  that  her  enemies  may  be  quieted — 'Tis  the  little  Marechale  has 
decided  the  matter,  but  her  keeper  will  pay  the  reckoning.  (Enter 
Dr.  Quesnay,  who  tells  a  fable  of  a  fox,  who  being  at  a  table  with 
other  beasts,  persuaded  one  of  them  that  his  enemies  were  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  in  order  to  fall  heir  to  his  share  of  the  food.)  The  rest 
of  the  piece,  its  denouement,  we  must  give  in  the  narrative  of 
Mad.  du  Hausset. 

"  I  did  not  see  my  mistress  again  till  late  at  night,  when  I  put 
her  to  bed.  She  was  more  composed ;  things  were  going  on  better 
and  better  for  her  and  Machaut ;  her  faithless  friend  was  dismissed. 
The  King  returned  to  his  former  habits  of  frequenting  her  apart- 
ment. I  learnt  from  ]M.  de  Marigni  that  the  abbe  had  been  to 
M.  dArgenson  (the  Minister  of  >\'ar)  to  persuade  him  to  live  on  a 
more  amicable  footing  with  my  mistress,  and  that  he  had  met  with 
a  cold  reception.  '  He  is  puffed  Tip  with  Machaut's  dismissal,'  said 
the  abbe,  '  as  it  leaves  the  field  open  to  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced ;  and  I  fear  a  dreadful  struggle  may  ensue.'  The  next  day 
my  mistress  having  ordered  her  chair,  I  was  cimous  to  know  where 
she  was  going,  as  she  seldom  went  out  except  to  church,  or  to  some 
of  the  ministers.  I  learnt  that  she  went  to  M.  d'Argenson's.  An 
hour  afterwards  she  returned,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  oiit  of 
sorts.  She  stood  leaning  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  jambs.  The  abbe  came  in.  I  waited  while  she  took 
off  her  cloak  and  gloves^ — she  kept  her  hands  in  her  muff.  The 
abbe  looked  at  her  for  some  minutes,  and  then  said — '  You  have  the 
air  of  a  sheep  in  a  reverie.'  She  roused  herself,  and  answered, 
throwing  her  muff  on  the  sofa — '  It's  the  wolf  that  throws  the  sheep 
into  a  reverie.'  I  left  the  room.  The  King  came  soon  after,  and  I 
heard  my  mistress  sobbing.  The  abbe  came  and  bid  me  bring 
some  Hoffman's  drops.  The  King  himself  prepared  the  cordial 
with  sugar,  and  gave  it  to  her  with  the  most  gracious  air  possible — 
she  candidly  smiling  and  kissing  his  hands.  I  left  the  room ;  and 
heard  early  in  the  morning,  the  next  day  but  one.  that  M.  d'Argen- 
son  was  banished.  It  was  all  his  own  fault ;  and  this  is  the  greatest 
proof   of  her   influence  my  mistress   ever    gave.      The  King  was 

'  Orig.  Mutns,  which  is  a  vulgar  word  for  silence — and  may  be  of 
use  to  our  great  negotiator  at  the  impending  Congress. 
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extremely  fond  of  M.  d'Argenson;  and  the  war  both  by  sea  and 
land  required  those  two  ministers  to  have  remained  in  office. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  at  the  time,  among  all 
classes." 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  her  protege  M.  de  Sonbise 
was  kept  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  her  influence, 
while  he  mined  the  campaign.  The  battle  of  Rosbach, 
accordingly,  threatened  to  shake  her  ascendancy,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  dismiss  her ;  but  some  trifling 
success  soon  after  was  gained  by  the  Marshal,  and  she 
was  confirmed  in  favour  ;  although  our  journalist  men- 
tions a  cruel  mortification  that  happened,  from  some 
one  to  whom  Mad.  de  Pompadour  was  talking  of  the 
"  great  victory "  of  her  friend,  never  having  heard 
of  it. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  all  Mad.  du  Hausset's  details ;  for,  beside  the  strong 
internal  evidence  of  the  style,  and  the  testimony  borne 
to  her  character  by  M.  de  Marigni,  the  coincidences  of 
her  story,  with  the  narratives  of  other  writers,  who 
were  in  all  probability  unknown  to  her,  wherever  they 
touch  on  the  same  subject,  afford  irrefragable  proof  of 
her  correctness.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  Me- 
nioires  Secretes  of  Duclos,  which  were  not  published  till 
after  Mad.  du  Hausset's  death.  The  dismissals,  for  in- 
stance, of  which  we  have  just  seen  the  secret  springs, 
are  mentioned  by  him  (torn.  ii.  p.  441,  516)  in  terms 
quite  consistent  with  the  statement  of  the  Journal,  as 
far  as  he  knew  the  cause  of  that  change ;  except  that 
he  speaks  of  Machaut  as  Minister  of  the  Marine  only, 
and  does  not  mention  the  Seal.  He  adds,  that  never 
was  there  anything  worse  timed  than  turning  out  those 
experienced  ministers,  more  especially  as  their  succes- 
sors were  persons  of  the  most  manifest  incapacity.  In- 
deed, this  author  (and  be  it  recollected,  that  be  was 
no  gossiping  waiting-maid,  but  the  Historiographer  of 
France)  seems  to  have  been  abundantly  sensible  of  tlie 
pernicious  influence  enjoyed  by  Iloyal  mistresses  at  the 
old  legitimate  Court  of  Versailles.  To  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  he  ascribes,  in  detail,  the  change  of  Louis  XIY.'s 
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plan  of  campaign,  when  she  procured  the  dismissal 
of  Chamillart ;  and  indeed  her  power  during  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years  was  generally  admitted  by  all 
Europe.  Mad.  de  Pompadour  exercised  an  equal 
sway :  perhaps,  from  the  character  of  the  King,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  times,  her  influence  was  more 
important.  Duclos  ascribes  to  it  entirely  the  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  the  war  of  1756,  admitted  by  all 
French  politicians  to  have  been  the  greatest  error  ever 
made  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs 
that  happened  previously  to  the  Revolution.  The  flat- 
teries of  Marie  Therese,  and  the  vanity  of  being  thought 
her  personal  friend,  were  the  sole  cause  of  this  line  of 
policy, 

A  trifling  anecdote  in  the  Journal  sho\vs  the  trifling 
causes  which  were  supposed  to  influence  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  patronage  of  the  ministers.  Mad.  du 
Hausset  obtained  a  military  post  for  a  relation,  from  a 
person  of  high  rank,  on  the  condition  that  she  made  her 
mistress  give  the  latter  a  part  to  play  at  their  private 
theatricals,  which  had  only  a  few  lines  to  recite.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  pages  are  full  of 
proofs  showing  how  generally  and  cordially  the  favourite 
was  hated  by  the  public.  The  fear  of  this  breaking  out 
in  some  act  of  violence,  seems  now  and  then  to  have 
restrained  her ;  it  was  indeed  the  only  obstacle  to  her 
absolute  sway  ;  and  it  certainly  had  this  effect  upon  her 
worthy  and  philosophical  brother,  M.  de  Marigni,  who, 
greatly  to  her  chagrin,  constantly  resisted  all  offers  of 
promotion,  whether  by  place,  rank,  or  marriage,  saying, 
that  for  himself  he  loved  a  cpiiet  life,  and  for  her,  it 
would  be  far  worse  if  he  acceded  to  her  earnest  wishes — 
"  as  the  Royal  mistresses  are  always  sufliciently  hated 
on  their  own  account,  without  sharing  in  the  odium  be- 
longing to  ministers." 

At  the  period  to  which  the  Journal  refers,  Turgot 
was  a  young  man  entering  into  public  life ;  but  there  is 
one  passage  relating  to  him  wliich  we  sliall  transcribe, 
although  of  no  very  remarkable  interest. 

"  Un  jour  que  j'etois  a  Paris  j'allois  diner  cliez  le  docteiir.     11 

VOL.  IIL  2  C 
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avoit  assez  de  monde  contre  son  ordinaire,  et  entre  autres  un  jemie 
maitre  des  requetes  d'uno  belle  figure,  qui  portoit  un  nom  de  terre 
dont  je  ne  me  souviens  pas,  mais  qui  etoit  fils  du  prevot  des  ]\Iar- 
chands,  Turgot.  On  parla  beaucoup  d'administratioii,  ce  qui  d'abord 
ne  ni'aniraa  pas ;  enstiite  il  fut  question  de  I'amour  des  Francois 
pour  leur  roi.  M.  Turgot  prit  la  parole,  et  dit — ■'  Cet  amour  n'est 
point  aveugle,  c'est  un  sentiment  profond  et  un  souvenir  confus  de 
gi'ands  bienfaits.  La  nation,  et  je  dirai  plus  I'Europe  et  I'liumanite, 
doivent  a  un  roi  do  France,  (j'ai  oublie  le  nom)'  la  liberte;  il  a 
etabli  les  communes  et  donne  a  une  multitude  immense  d'hommes 
une  existence  civile.  Je  sais  qu'on  pout  dire  avec  raison,  qu'il  a 
servi  son  intoret  en  les  affjanchissant ;  qu'iLs  lui  ont  paye  les  rcde- 
vances,  et  qn'enfin  il  a  voulu  par  la,  affoiblir  la  puissance  des  grands 
et  fie  la  noblesse.  Mais  qu' en  resulte-t-il  ?  Que  cette  operation  est 
a  la  fois  utile,  politique  et  humaine.' — Des  rois  en  general,  on  passa 
a  Louis  XV.  ;  et  le  memo  M,  Turgot  dit  que  son  regne  seroit  a 
jamais  celebre  pour  ravancemeut  des  sciences,  le  progres  des 
lumieres  et  de  la  philosophic.  II  ajouta  qu'il  manquoit  a  Louis  XV. 
ce  que  Louis  XIV.  avoit  de  trop,  une  grande  opinion  de  lui-memc ; 
qu'il  etoit  instruit ;  que  porsonne  ne  connoissoit  mieux  que  lui  la 
topographic  de  la  France  ;  qu'au  conseil,  son  avis  etoit  toujours  le 
plus  juste ;  qu'il  etoit  facheux  qu'il  n'efit  pas  plus  de  confiancc  en 
lui-meme,  et  ne  placat  pas  sa  confiance  dans  un  premier  ministre 
approuve  de  la  nation.  Tout  le  monde  fut  de  son  avis,  Je  priai 
M.  Quesnay  d'ecrire  ce  qu'avoit  dit  le  jeune  Turgot,  et  je  le 
montrai  a  Madame.  Elle  fit  a  ce  sujet  I'eloge  de  ce  maitre  des 
requetes  ;  et  en  ayant  parle  au  lioi,  il  dit,  '  C'est  une  bonne  race.'  " 

Perhaps,  without  intending  to  throw  the  sh'ghtest 
imputation  of  an  artifice  or  an  intrigue  upon  M.  Turgot, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect,  that  this  conversation 
was  designed  to  reach  the  royal  ear,  through  the  faithful 
mad.  du  Hausset.  These  are  necessarily  the  means 
of  influencing  courts  and  their  policy  in  an  arbitrary 
government.  In  England,  M.  Turgot  would  have  at- 
tacked the  ministry  openly  in  Parliament,  or  through 
the  press.  In  France,  he  was  obliged  to  S2)eak  at  the 
waiting-woman  of  the  King's  mistress. 

There  are  many  traces  in  this  Journal,  of  the  alarms 
which  thinking  men  felt,  even  at  that  time,  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs,  and  their  conviction  that  some  dread- 
ful catastrophe  would  one  day  l)e  rendered  inevital)le 
by  the  blind  obstinacy  of  tlie  Court,  and  its  pertinacious 
refusal  of  all  propositions  for  a  reform  of  abuses.  Aftoi- 
some    short    and    ineflicient    administrations  had    siic- 

'  l'hilip])e-lo-Loiig. 
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ceeded  to  that  of  d'Argenson  and  Machaut,  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  as  is  well  known,  was  appointed,  and  carried 
on  the  war  for  the  last  four  years,  to  the  ruin  and  dis- 
comfiture of  the  French  arms.  He  was,  however,  the 
greatest  of  all  Mad.  de  Pompadour's  favourites.  Dif- 
ferent persons  view  the  same  character  in  various  lights. 
A  grave  w^riter  describes  him  as  a  "  petit-maitre  sans 
talens  et  sans  instruction,  qui  a  un  peu  de  phosphore 
dans  I'esprit."  But  our  Journalist,  seeing  him  with  her 
lady's  eyes,  explains  at  once  the  cause  of  the  favour  he 
enjoyed,  and  of  his  remaining  so  long  in  the  three 
highest  offices  of  the  State,  in  spite  of  his  constant 
failures.  "  Ses  manieres  avec  elle  etoient  les  plus  ai- 
mables  du  monde,  respectueuses  et  galantes ;  il  n'etoit 
pas  un  jour  sans  la  voir."  Her  brother  and  her  physician 
thought  very  differently  of  him ;  they  agreed  with  the 
grave  writer. 

"  Ce  n'est  qu'un  petit-maitre,  clit  le  docteur,  et  s'il  etoit  plus  joli, 
fait  pour  etre  un  favori  d'Henri  III.  Le  Marquis  de  Slirabeau 
entra  avec  M.  de  la  Riviere.  Ce  royaume,  dit  Mirabeau,  est  bien 
mal ;  il  n'y  a  ni  sentimens  energiques,  ni  argent  pour  les  suppleer. 
II  ne  peut-etre  regenere,  dit  la  liiviere,  que  par  une  conqiiete  comme 
a  la  Chine,  ou  par  quclque  grand  bouleversement  interieur.  Mais 
malheur  a  ceux  qui  s'y  trouveront ;  le  peuple  Francois  n'y  va  pas 
de  main  morte.  Ces  paroles  me  firent  trembler,  et  je  m'empressai 
de  sortir.  M.  de  Marigni  en  fit  de  meme,  sans  avoir  I'air  d'etre 
afFecte  de  ce  qu'on  disoit.  Vous  avez  entendu,  me  dit-il ;  mais 
n'ayez  pas  peur ;  rien  n'est  repete  de  ce  qui  se  dit  chez  le  docteur ; 
ce  sont  d'honnetes  gens,  quoiqu'un  peu  chimeriques ;  ils  ne  savent 
pas  s'arreter.  Cependant  ils  sont,  je  crois,  dans  la  bonne  voie  ;  le 
malheur  est  qu'ils  passent  le  but.     J'ecris  cela  en  rentrant." 

But  the  King,  and  the  former  favourites  of  either 
sex,  received  a  very  solemn  warning  to  the  same  effect, 
in  a  remarkable  anonymous  letter  sent  to  them  myste- 
riously, as  well  as  to  the  Police.  Our  Journalist  has 
ke])t  a  copy  of  this  piece,  which  is  written  with  a  force 
and  clearness  worthy  of  Junius,  but  perhaps  in  a  more 
chaste  style,  and  w4th  less  of  mannerism.  We  conclude 
our  extracts  with  the  introduction  of  the  letter,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  King. 

"  Sire — This  address  proceeds  from  one  who  is  zealous  in  your 
service.    Truth  is  always  unpalatable,  especially  to  princes.    Habi- 
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tuated  to  flattery,  they  only  see  objects  in  those  colours  which  are 
pleasing  to  their  eyes.  But  I  have  meditated  and  read  much ;  and 
I  here  offer  to  your  Majesty  the  result  of  my  reflections.  You  have 
long  been  living  invisible  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  an 
interest  in  preventing  you  from  being  seen,  and  making  you  afraid 
to  speak.  All  direct  communication  is  thus  cut  off  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  people.  Shut  up  in  the  recesses  of  your  palace, 
you  become  daily  more  like  the  eastern  emperors ;  but  think,  Sir,  I 
beseech  you,  of  their  usual  fate.  You  will  probably  rely  on  your 
troops  ;  and  so  did  they.  But  he  who  trusts  to  this  resource,  and 
makes  himself  only  the  king  of  the  soldiers,  is  doomed,  ere  long,  to 
see  those  soldiers  feel  their  power^  and  abuse  it.  Y^our  finances  are 
in  the  iitmost  disorder,  and  most  states  have  owed  their  i-uin  to  this 
cause.  The  ancient  commonwealths  Avere  maintained  by  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  which  united  all  their  citizens  together  for  the  general 
safety.  In  our  times,  money  has  become  its  substitute ;  this  is  now 
the  universal  agent,  and  you  have  it  not.  The  spirit  of  purse-pride 
infects  all  parties,  and  domineers  at  court ;  everything  has  become 
venal,  and  all  ranks  are  confounded.  Since  the  dismissal  of  Messrs. 
d'Argenson  and  Machaut,  your  ministers  are  without  genius,  and 
without  capacity  for  business.  You  alone  are  blind  to  their  ineffi- 
ciency, because  they  bring  to  you  the  work  of  clerks  somewhat 
abler  than  themselves,  and  pass  it  for  their  own.  They  carry  on 
the  business  by  experiments  from  day  to  day ;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  a  govei'nmeat.  The  army  is  disgusted  with  the  changes  in 
the  military  administration ;  and  the  lx»t  officers  are  retiring  from 
it.  A  seditious  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  Parliaments ;  you  betake 
yourself  to  the  resource  of  corruption,  and  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  mischief;  it  is  introducing  vice  into  the  sanctuary  of 
justice,  and  infecting  the  noble  parts  of  the  State.  Would  a  cor- 
rupted Parliament  ever  have  braved  the  fury  of  the  league  to 
preserve  the  crown  for  its  rightful  sovereign  ?" 

We  here  must  close  our  accxDunt  of  this  curious 
Journal,  and  of  the  A'ohnne  to  which  it  belongs.  If,  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks  upon  French  intrigue  in 
former  times,  we  may  seem  to  have  dwelt  much  upon 
the  vices  of  the  old  Government,  it  is  only  because  we 
feel  the  importance  to  France  and  to  England  of  correct 
notions  being  entertained  upon  the  subject.  There  is 
a  senseless  and  a  profligate  party  in  both  countries, 
whose  efforts  are,  without  intermission,  directed  to  the 
praise  of  the  old,  and  the  disparagement  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  established  among  our  neighbours. 
Nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  can  obtain  a  hearing 
for  sucli  miserable  folly  on  either  side  of  the  Channel. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  his  country,  and  of 
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Imman  improvement,  to  contribute  his  efforts  towards 
withstanding  and  exposing  the  attempts  thus  made  to 
effect  a  counter-revolution,  which  could  only,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded, lead,  through  confusion  and  slaughter,  to  a  re- 
newal of  systematic  misgovernment  and  oppression. 
Happily,  indeed,  its  success  now  seems  wholly  out  of 
the  question ;  but  the  attempt  would  ensure  vast  tem- 
porary misery  to  France  herself,  and  would  endanger 
the  peace  of  all  her  neighbours.  How  far  the  present 
government  of  that  country  is  the  best  of  which  the 
nature  of  things  will  admit,  is  another  question,  into 
which  we  forbear  entering  on  this  occasion.  We  are 
disposed,  however,  to  regard  it  with  a  favourable  eye, 
and  to  give  all  credit  to  those  who  have  of  late  so 
steadily  administered  it.  Certainly  its  prodigious  su- 
periority over  the  former  constitution  is  too  manifest  to 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  those  who  are  impatient  to  see  it 
still  more  nearly  resemble  our  own,  should  reflect,  that 
ours  was  not  the  w^ork  of  contrivance,  but  of  time  ;  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  present  political 
character  and  habits  of  the  two  nations ;  and  that  the 
peaceful  continuance  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  by 
preparing  our  neighbours  for  a  still  greater  share  of 
liberty,  will,  in  all  human  probability,  ensure  to  them 
the  possession,  with  tlie  capacity  of  enjoying  it. 
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Supplement  aux  Melanges  (VHisfoire,  de  Litteratnre,  S^-c.      Tires 
(Tun  Portefeuille.     Paris,  1820. 

In  our  Sixtieth  Xumljer/  we  gave  an  account  of  tlie 
curious  collection  of  Tracts  which  the  late  Mr.  Quintin 
Crawford  had  printed,  but  withheld  from  the  public. 
He,  some  time  before  his  deatli,  added  the  Supplement 
which  is  now  before  us,  and  which,  though  also  un- 
published, we  have  understood  he  did  not  object  to 
have  candidly  discussed.  There  was  in  truth  no  reason 
why  he  should  dread  the  severity  of  criticism  in  any 
part  of  the  work.  The  contents  were  all  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  and  the  portion  which  proceeded  from  his  own 
pen,  displayed  both  sound  judgment  and  a  correct  taste. 
The  first  piece  in  this  Supplement  is  almost  entirely 
by  M.  de  Meilhan,  and  contains  a  number  of  judicious 
reflections  upon  the  character  and  history  of  Louis  XV., 
with  several  anecdotes  more  or  less  known  already. 
The  moral  of  the  whole,  or  the  practical  application  is, 
that,  of  all  kinds  of  afi:ection,  by  far  the  most  worthless 
and  unreasonable  Avas  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Frencli  for 
their  Princes.  Early  in  his  reign,  Louis  XY.  was 
taken  dangerously  ill  at  ^letz  ;  and  the  whole  people  of 
France  were  thrown  into  an  alarm  wliich  hardly  anv 
public  event  had  ever  before  excited.  When  a  preacher, 
in  the  course  of  the  sermon  delivered  upon  his  recoverv, 
termed  him  in  his  presence,  according  to  the  adulatory 
style  of  the  j)^^lpit  in  those  days,  Le  bien-aimc,  the  ex- 
pression was,  by  universal  consent,  deemed  so  peculiarly 
fitted  to  indicate  tlie  place  he  held  in  tlie  hearts  of  all 

'  See  P'lge  3(>2. 
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men,  tliat  it  flew  instantaneously  over  tlie  whole  nation, 
and  became  at  once  and  everywhere  united  to  his  name. 
Had  he  died  then,  says  our  author,  he  would  have 
been  regarded  as  the  Titus  of  France  in  after  times  ; 
and  this,  he  very  justly  adds,  without  any  one  reason  in 
the  world,  "  except  that  he  was  handsome,  young,  and, 
dying  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  would  have  got  credit 
for  all  the  good  which  he  might  have  done."  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  reputation,  he  lived  to  an  old  age,  and 
is  now  only  remembered  as  a  pattern  of  indolence,  vo- 
luptuousness and  insignificance,  rare  even  among  abso- 
lute monarchs.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  explanation 
here  given  of  the  great  name  often  acquired  by  persons 
in  distinguished  stations,  who  are  cut  off  suddenly  in 
their  youtli.  Tu  Marcellus  eris  I  The  sentiment  of 
pity  inclines  the  world  to  a  favourable  judgment ;  and 
wliile  time  has  not  been  given  for  committing  many 
f\iults  or  displaying  many  deficiencies,  the  object  of  com- 
passion is  decked  in  the  attributes  which  an  indulgent 
fancy  takes  pleasure  to  invent.  But  the  Well-beloved 
reigned  somewhat  too  long  to  give  the  full  benefit  of 
this  excuse  to  his  votaries.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
felt  this  ;  and  he  was  probably  rather  struck  with  shame 
than  with  the  sensibility  ascribed  to  him  by  ^I.  de 
Meilhan,  wdien  he  exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
thusiasm everywhere  dis^^layed  by  his  subjects,  "  Qitai- 
je  done  fait  pour  etre  tant  aimef  We  greatly  doubt  if 
tliese  paroxysms  of  unmeaning  and  miscliievous  feeling 
will  ever  again  be  exhibited  among  the  French  ;  and 
we  trust,  for  the  sake  Ijoth  of  prince  and  people,  they 
never  may — their  inevitable  effect  being  to  spoil  the 
one,  and  degrade  the  other.  Perhaps  the  reader  may 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of  divine  right,  in 
which  kings  are  so  prone  to  indulge,  proceed  not  un- 
naturally from  such  excesses  of  devotion  in  their  sub- 
jects. The  following  letter  is  full  of  them ;  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  acts  of  vigour  ever  performed  by  Louis 
XV. ;  and,  being  addressed  to  his  minister  at  the  time 
of  the  disputes  with  the  Parliaments  in  1771,  induces 
our  author  to  suppose,  that  if  the  Revolution,  which 
raanv  tliiiik  was  then  so  near,  had  broken  out,  he  would 
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have  had  firmness  enough  to  resist  its  further  progress. 
It  is  written  entirely  in  the  King's  own  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Due  de  Richeheu. 

"  Pousse  a  bout  comme  je  le  suis,  je  ne  puis  plus  differer  de  faire 
sentir  a  mon  parlement  que  je  suis  le  maitre  absolu — que  ma  puis- 
sance vient  de  Dieu,  et  que  je  n'en  dois  compte  qu'a  lui  le  jour  ou 
il  me  retirera  de  ce  monde.  Pour  lors  ils  auront  sous  un  autre 
maitre,  noti  moins  le  uiaitre,  raais  pcut-etre  pUis  vif  que  moi.  Je 
suis  roi  et  maitre,  oil  c'est  le  parlement !  Personne  ne  A^eut  coder, 
et  cependant  il  est  nccessaire  que  quelqu'un  plie.  Je  ne  veux  point 
detruire  le  parlement,  mais  je  le  veux  reduire  dans  les  justes  bornes 
pour  lesquels  il  a  etc  institue ;  ainsi  il  faut  qu'il  cede,  ou  moi.  Moi 
j'y  mettrai  toute  la  force  que  Dieu  a  mise  dans  mes  mains,  et  je 
fepandrai  mon  sang  avec  grand  plaisir.  S'il  me  demande  paidon, 
s'il  obeit  a  ce  que  je  lui  commando,  avec  joie  je  lui  rendrai  le  pou- 
voir  que  je  lui  avois  confio.  Mais  apres  toutes  les  incartades  que 
J'ai  vues,  je  ne  souffrirai  jalnais  qu'il  puisse  me  mettre  dans  Ic  memo 
einbarras. 

"  Je  n'aime  pas  plus  I'autorite  des  pretres,  en  tant  qu'ils  veiilent 
sortir  des  bornes  mystiques ;  mais  je  veux  qu'on  rende  a  Dieu  ce 
qui  est  a  Dieu,  et  a  Cesar  ce  qui  est  a  Cesar.  Or  Cesar  ne  tient 
que  de  Dieii  ce  qui  est  a  Cesar,  et  il  ne  le  lachera  a  personne  sur  la 
terre  Fran(;'aise. 

"  Vous  pouvez  communiquer  ceci  a  qui  vous  voudrez,  n'etant  pas 
fait  pour  vous  seul ;  ainsi  vous  en  ferez  I'usage  que  vous  jugerez 
a  propos.  Je  ne  le  signe  pas  non  plus ;  vous  connoissez  assez  mon 
ecriture  pour  etre  sur  qu'elle  est  de  moi ;  je  le  ferois  meme  avec  grand 
plaisir,  sHl  lefalloit,  d'une  autre  couhur  I" 

We  surrender  this  singular  letter  to  the  unhounded 
admiration  of  the  Ultra-Royalists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  They  will  terra  it,  no  douht,  very  firm  and 
vigorous,  and  extol  the  writer  for  twice  expressing  the 
delight  with  which  he  was  disposed  to  shed  his  blood  for 
his  fancied  rights  ;  forgetting  that  his  existence  as  a  King 
was  only  for  his  people's  benefit,  and  that  ]iis  blood  could 
not  fall  in  drops  unless  theirs  flowed  in  torrents.  It  is 
singular  that  this  piece  should  be  the  composition  of  one 
who,  of  all  the  Kings  that  ever  reigned,  lived  the  longest 
time  merely  for  himself;  without  any  great  and  glaring 
vices  certainly,  and  with  hardly  any  attempts  to  extend 
his  power  ;  but  in  a  state  of  quiet,  animal  indulgence, 
which  rendered  his  existence  almost  indifferent  to  his  sub- 
jects. No  case  could  therefore  have  occurred  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  crown  were  moi'e  peculiarly  the  ]:)rivate  and 
personal  interest  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  we  will  venture  to 
say,  that  no  sovereign  who  held  tliem  avowedly,  or  sub- 
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stantially  fortlie  benefit  of  the  State,  ever  claimed  them  so 
absolutely,  or  was  more  zealously  devoted  to  uphold  them. 

The  next  pieces  which  excite  interest  in  this  collec- 
tion relate  to  Louis  XYI»  and  his  unfortunate  Queen ; 
containing  a  number  of  curious  anecdotes,  many  of 
them  within  Mr.  Crawford's  personal  knowledge,  of 
those  two  ill-fated  individuals,  especially  during  the 
latter  years  of  their  lives.  There  has,  naturally  enough, 
been  so  much  exaggerated  feeling  on  both  sides  respect- 
ing them,  and  facts  have  been  in  consequence  so  dis- 
torted, that  it  is  quite  refl'eshing  to  read  anything 
which  proceeds  from  a  quarter  of  undeniable  authority. 
Mr.  G.-,  though  greatly  disposed  to  take  part  with  the 
sufferers,  (and  who  indeed  can  avoid  such  a  partiality  ?) 
yet  writes  with  such  exemplary  calmness,  that  we  cannot, 
generally  speiaking,  avoid  giving  credit  to  his  narrative. 

Louis  XYI.  certainl}^  owed  the  love  which  he  ob- 
tained from  those  who  approaclied  him  to  his  worth, 
and  not  to  the  graces  that  ordinarily  captivate  the  fre- 
quenters of  a  court;  His  character,  we  are  told,  was 
reserved,  and  his  manners  far  from  prepossessing. 
"  Des  formes  denuees  de  grace  et  meme  un  pcu 
brusques  excluoient  chez  lui  cette  prevenance  et  cette 
amenite  dont  les  souverains  peuvent  quelquefois  tirer 
un  si  grand  parti ;  d'ailleurs  son  maintien,  ses  manieres, 
et  un  regard  vacillant,  produit  par  une  vue  courte, 
composoient  un  ensemble  peu  imposant ;  mais  toutes 
ses  actions  et  toutes  ses  paroles  annoncoient  des  idees 
justes,  et  surtout  riiomme  de  bien."  His  great  defect 
was  a  want  of  firmnessj  arising  from  want  of  confidence 
in  himself;  and  this  again  may  be  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  evil  education  which  at  first  prevented 
him  from  trying  his  own  powers  in  manly  pursuits, 
and  in  the  frivolous  occupations  in  which  all  the 
periods  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  passed.  When 
we  apply  such  a  term  to  them,  it  is  only  witli  reference 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  station  ;  for,  in  a  private  person, 
such  pursuits  would  have  been  innocent  and  even  laud- 
able. His  chief  pleasure  seems  to  have  been  the  chase, 
and  his  favourite  occupation  some  mechanical  work,  as 
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watcli-makini:^',  in  which  he  was  so  knowinfr,  that  M. 
Janvier  owed  to  him  the  idea  of  his  timepiece.  He 
loved  to  converse  with  artists,  and  to  make  them  ex- 
plain the  principles  of  their  art ;  and  it  was  an  amiable 
trait  in  his  character,  and  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest, 
that,  considering  their  time  to  he  their  fortune,  he  made 
a  point  of  never  keeping  any  one  waiting  whom  he 
had  sent  for  ;  but,  if  anything  prevented  him  from  see- 
ing them  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  took  care  to  give 
them  early  notice  of  the  change^  He  was  well  informed 
upon  some  higher  branches  of  knowledge  ;  geography, 
in  particular,  was  his  favourite  study.  He  drew  up, 
himself,  the  instructions  for  the  luifortunate  La  Pey- 
rouse,  who  passed  two  hours  with  him  on  being  named 
to  command  the  expedition,  and  expressed  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford at  dinner  next  day,  his  astonishment  to  find  the 
King  so  intimately  acquainted  with  everything  regard- 
ing maritime  discovery,  and  naval  science  in  general. 

Though  naturally  of  an  economical  disposition,  which 
he  carried  even  to  parsimony,  he  employed  part  of  his 
savings  in  charity,  and  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  keep 
his  acts  of  benevolence  concealed.  The  Queen  having 
one  day  discovered  some  such  good  work,  he  was  some- 
Avhat  angry ;  and  then  said  good  humouredly,  and,  we 
may  add,  wittily,  "  II  est  bien  singulier  que  je  ne  puisse 
aller  en  bonne  fortune  sans  qu'on  le  sache."  Our  author 
positivel}^  denies  that  any  of  tlie  financial  distress  in 
which  the  Revolution  began,  was  owing  to  tlie  extra- 
vagance of  his  liousehold,  or  the  Queen's.  Pie  was 
never  prodigal,  and  very  seldom  generous ;  and  could 
not,  without  great  difliculty,  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
of  any  extraordinary  disbursements.  He  paid,  indeed, 
tlie  debts  of  liis  brothers,  particularly  the  Count  d'Artuis, 
which  required  considerable  sums  of  money  ;  but  his 
own  civil  list  cost  only  between  a  million  and  a  million 
and  a  quarter  sterling  ;  and  appeared  to  the  Xational 
Assemblv  so  far  from  extravagant,  that  tluy-  fixed  it  at 
a  sum  founded  u|)on  the  same  estimates.  The  extra- 
vagance of  his  predecessor,  and,  still  more,  the  expenses 
of  the  war  1778,  were  the  real  causes  of  the  deficit. 
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The  following  particulars  respecting  the  celebrated 
escape  from  the  Tuileries  are  interesting,  and  place  the 
amiable  character  of  the  King  in  its  proper  light. 

"  Le  plan  ayant  ete  adopte,  le  Eoi  en  confia  I'execution,  dcpuis  Id, 
frontiere  de  I'ancienne  province  des  trois  evechts,  an  Marquis  de 
Bouille,  commandant  de  I'armee  de  I'Est,  qni  accepta  cette  dange- 
reuse  commission,  purement  par  devouement  pour  son  souverain,  et 
au  risque  de  se  perdre.  Le  soin  de  tirer,  de  Paris,  la  famille  royale, 
fut  confio  a  M.  le  Cte.  de  Ferzen,  Colonel  du  regiment  de  Eoyal- 
Suedois.  On  avoit  fait  faire  une  solide  berline  dans  laqnelle  devoient 
entrer  leurs  Majestes,  M.  le  Dauphin,  3Iadame  Koyale,  Mad.  Elisa^ 
beth,  sojur  du  Eoi,  et  un  officier  de  confiance.  Le  clioix  de  cet 
oflBcier  devoit  tomber  sur  le  Baron  de  A'iornouil,  ou  sur  le  Marquis 
d'Agout,  Major  des  Gardes-Francoises,  tons  les  deux  officiers-gene^ 
I'aux  pleins  de  zele,  et  d'un  caractere  decide.  La  Comtesse  de 
Tourzel,  qui  avoit  succede  a  Mad.  de  Polignac,  comme  gouvemante 
des  enfans,  demanda  avec  instance  a  n'en  etre  pas  sc'paree.  Leurs 
Majestes,  touchees  de  ses  larmes,  conf^entirent  a  la  jorendre  avec 
elles,  ce  qui  ne  laissa  plus  de  place  dans  la  voiture  pour  I'officier- 
genei'al,  q\ii,  s'il  s'y  fut  trouve,  auroit  probablement  siiiinonte  les 
embarras  qu'on  eprouva.  On  obtint  par  M.  de  Simolin,  ministre 
plenipotentiaire  de  Eussie  en  France,  un  passeport  sous  le  nom  de 
la  Baronne  de  Korff,  alors  a  Paris  avec  sa  famille.  On  choisit  trois 
gardes-du-coi'ps,  qui  furent  deguises  en  domestiques ;  deux  devoient 
se  placer  sur  le  siege  de  la  voiture,  tandis  que  I'autre  servoit  do 
courier.  lis  ne  surent  que  le  soir  du  depart  I'objet  auquel  on  Ics 
destinoit.  Le  premier  fut  envoye  vers  dix  heures  avec  la  voitiire  de 
voyage,  attelee  de  quatre  clievaux,  pour  attendre  leurs  Majestt's  hors 
de  la  barriere  de  8t-^[artin.  Le  second  resta  dans  le  cabinet  du 
Eoi,  et  le  troisieme  eut  ordre  de  se  tenir  dans  I'appartement  de  la 
Eeine,  et  de  I'accompagner  a  sa  sortie  du  cliateau. 

"  La  famille  royale  soupa  et  se  retira  a  I'ordinaire.  A  dix  heures 
et  demi.  M.  de  Ferzen,  dt'guise  en  cocher,  amenoit  une  voiture  qui 
ressembloit  a  un  carrosse  de  louage,  dans  la  cour  des  Princes.  Mad. 
de  Tourzel  soilit  bientot  apres  avec  le  Dauphin  et  Madame  Eoyale. 
]\I.  de  Ferzen,  qui  etoit  descendu  du  siege  pour  les  aider  a  entrer 
dans  la  voiture,  m'a  dit  que  Madame  Eoyale  versoit  un  torrent  de 
larmes,  comme  si  ello  cut  pressenti  les  malheurs  qui  les  mena(;'oient. 
Lorsqu'ils  furent  montes,  M.  de  Ferzen  les  conduisit  au  Petit  Oarrou- 
sel,  et  s'arreta  devant  I'hotel  precedemment  occupe  par  la  Duchesf^e 
de  la  Valliere  ;  cette  maison  fut  choisie  de  preference,  parceque 
n'ayant  qu'uiie  tres  petite  coiir,  on  voyoit  ordinairement  des  car- 
rosses  arretes  devant  la  porte.  Madame  Elisabeth  arriva  la  premiere, 
et  fut  suivie  peu  apres  du  Eoi ;  il  avoit  une  redingote,  une  perruque 
et  un  chapeau  rond.  Apres  avoir  attendu  c{uelquc  tems  la  Eeine,  il 
s'impatient,  craignant  qu'il  ne  lui  fut  arrive  quelqu'accident ;  il 
vouloit  retourner  pour  la  chercher,  et  on  eut  beaucoup  de  la  peine 
a  le  retenir.  Dans  cette  intervallc,  M.  de  la  Fayette  passa,  suivi 
de  deux  cavaliers.    Le  Eoi,  qui  le  reconnut,  s'exprima  sur  son  compte 
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de  maniere  h  prouver  que  sa  conduite  et  ses  procedes  I'avoient  blesse 
profondement,'  La  Eeine  arriva  enfiu.  En  ouvrant  la  porte  de  son 
appartement,  elle  aper(;'ut  une  .sentinelle  qu'elle  ne  s*attendoit  pas 
a  trouver.  Elle  s'aiTeta  un  instant  pour  TobseiTer.  La  sentinelle 
se  promenoit,  la  reine  fit  signe  an  garde-du-corps  de  la  snivre  sans 
bruit,  et  profitant  du  moment  ou  la  sentilielle  totirnoit  le  dos,  ils 
descendirent  I'escalier  sans  etre  aper^us.  Toilte  la  famille  royale 
etant  montee  dans  le  carrosse,  JM.  de  Ferzen  la  mena  jusqu'a  la  ber- 
line  de  voyage,  et  a  quelque  distance  de  celle-ci,  la  premiere  roiture 
flit  abandonnee  pres  de  la  route.  Les  clieraux  de  poste  etoient 
commandes  a  Bondi.  On  sait  le  reste.  A  peu  pres  a  la  meme 
heure.  Monsieur  et  Madame*  partirent  du  palais  du.  Luxembourg,  et 
arriverent  sans  aucun  accident  dans  les  Pays-Bas,  que  M.  de  Ferzen 
gagna  lui-meme.  Si  leurs  Majestes  eussent  pris  la  meme  route,  il 
est  probable  qu'elles  n' eussent  rencontres  aucun  obstacle.  Le  plan 
de  leur  fuite  fut  aussi  mal  con^u  que  malheureusemcnt  execute; 

Mr.  Crawford  had  frequent  access  to  this  Unfortunate 
family,  both  before  and  after  their  attempt  to  escape ; 
he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  confidentially  employed 
and  consulted  by  them  i  and  he  both  gives  his  own 
opinion,  and,  what  is  liiore  remarkable,  the  opinion 
of  the  King  and  the  Queen,  in  decided  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  the  Allies.  They  were  far,  indeed,  he 
says,  from  approving  the  schemes  of  the  Princes  at 
Coblentz,  and  complained  that  those  proceedings, 
adopted  not  only  without  their  authority,  but  contrary 
to  their  sentiments  and  inclinations,  were  calculated  to 
commit  them^  and  to  give  their  enemies  a  colour  for 
the  stories  industriously  propagated,  of  their  privity  to 
the  invasion  of  France.  The  Queen,  after  discussing 
these  points,  expressed  a  desire  to  send  some  person  of 
confidence  to  her  brother  Leopold,  as  well  as  to  the 
Empress  Catharine,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  those 
Sovereigns  exact  information  of  tlie  state  of  things  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Family.  At  her 
request,  our  autlior  pointed  out  a  fit  person  lor  perform- 
ing this  delicate  service  ;  it  was  j\I.  Simolin,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Paris.      He  undertook  the  oflice  ;  saw  both 

'  Such  ex])ressions,  on  the  King's  part,  might  be  pardoned  in  his 
circumstances  ;  but  they  can  in  no  degree  affect  the  esteem  in 
which  all  good  men  must  ever  hold  the  truly  consistent  and  vene- 
rable friend  of  liberty  to  whom  the  passage  refers. 

^  The  present  King  of  France  and  his  wife. 
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Leopold  and  Catharine  ;  was  with  the  former  till  the 
day  of  his  being  taken  ill  of  the  malady  which  proved 
fatal ;  fully  explained  to  the  latter  the  whole  state  of 
French  affairs,  and  the  mischiefs  of  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Princes ;  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception 
from  the  Empress,  who  sent  him  back  to  Paris  in  the 
same  employment,  but  continued  to  give  her  confidence 
to  the  emissary  of  the  Coblentz  faction.  Mr,  Craw- 
ford, upon  the  authority  of  the  King's  friends,  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  negotiation  of  the  time, 
represents  the  agents  of  the  Princes,  in  all  the  courts, 
as  keeping  themselves  aloof  from  the  concerns  of  the 
Royal  family ;  taking  a  decided  part  with  a  view  to 
their  immediate  employers  :  neglecting  the  interests, 
perhaps  tlie  safety,  of  the  unfortunate  captives ;  and 
acting  upon  the  plan  of  holding  all  in  subserviency  to 
the  Coblentz  faction.  He  considers  the  proceedings  at 
Pilnitz  to  have  been  principally  the  work  of  Leopold 
and  Frederick,  but  known  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  who 
was  there  with  Calonne.  The  King  and  Queen  appear 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  them  until  afterwards.  The 
latter  said  distinctly  to  himself,  "  Si  des  armees  etran- 
geres  entrent  en  France,  nous  en  serons  les  victimes." 
There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  both  the 
Princes  and  the  Allies  were  far  more  alive  to  other 
considerations  than  to  that  whicli  ought  to  have  been 
ijppermost  in  their  minds  upon  public  as  well  as  per- 
sonal grounds,  the  safety  of  the  Royal  prisoners. 

A  number  of  touching  particulars  are  given  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  concerning  the  demeanour  and  treatment  of 
those  illustrious  victims.  When  an  inhuman  jailer  (if 
our  Tory  magistrates  and  country  gentlemen  will  allow 
that  there  can  be  such  a  character)  would  have  dragged 
the  King  to  the  window  while  the  head  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  was  being  carried  past  it,  and  a  superior  officer 
interposed  to  prevent  this  atrocity,  some  member  of  the 
mimicipality  asked  the  jailer's  name  a-day  or  two  after- 
wards. "  Je  I'ignore  "  (replied  the  King)  ;  "  mais  je 
me  rappellerai  toujours  le  noin  de  celui  qui  s'est  oppose 
a  son  affreux  dessein."  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  had 
taken  the  na'.iie  of  the  Convention,  and  abolished  Roy- 
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alty,  the  captives  were  guarded  with  extreme  vigilance. 
Louis  appears  from  henceforth  (21st  September)  to 
liave  been  prepared  for  his  fate  ;  and,  being  allowed  to 
read,  though  strictly  prevented  from  corresponding 
with  any  one  by  letter,  he  borrowed  from  M,  de  Males- 
lierbes,  his  able  and  intrepid  advocate,  the  volume 
of  Hume's  History,  where  the  death  of  Charles  I,  is 
related,  Should  the  book,  which  he  returned  a  few 
days  afterwards,  be  found,  our  author  says  it  will  pro- 
bably contain  notes  written  by  the  King,  whose  prac- 
tice it  was  to  write  in  the  margin  of  the  books  he  read. 
When  the  trial  was  fixed,  he  said  to  that  excellent 
person,  "  Je  suis  bien  persuade  que  vous  ferez  tout  ce 
qui  est  humainement  possible ;  mais,  mon  ami,  vos 
peines  seront  inutiles."  It  is  well  known,  that  he  had 
come  forward  from  his  retirement  in  the  country  to 
defend  the  King,  having  quitted  the  profession  some 
time  before  the  Revolution,  and  that  his  honest  zeal 
brought  him  to  the  same  scaffold,  Tronchet  and  De- 
seze,  however,  who  had  been  a^^pointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and,  but  for  their  noble  conduct,  were  exposed  to 
less  risk,  showed  the  same  magnanimous  courage  in 
behalf  of  the  illustrious  accused.  Deseze,  in  particular, 
signalized  himself,  and  conferred  new  honours  upon  his 
profession.  Deliberately  casting  his  eye  over  the  as- 
sembled tribunal,  he  exclaimed,  "  C'est  vainement  que 
je  cherche  des  Juges  parmi  vous  ;  je  n'y  vols  que  des 
Accusateurs."  In  honour  of  the  French  Bar,  we  should 
ever  bear  in  mind,  tliat  its  members  courageously  dis- 
charged their  duty,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  Revolution. 

The  "  Notice  sur  Marie  Antoinette,''  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  two  which  we  are  examining,  begins  with  a 
sketch,  which  bears  the  marks  of  being  a  more  laithfid 
likeness  than  has  usually  been  presented  to  the  ])ul)lic 
of  the  mifortunate  Princess. 

"  Mai'ie-Antoinette  avoit  })lus  d'eclat  que  de  beaute ;  scs  iraiis 
pris  suparement  n'offroient  Hen  dc  remarqualjle,  mais  leur  reiiiiitni 
avoii  lo  plus  grand  agrement ;  et  ectte  expression,  souvent  prodigiU'e, 
ph'iiie  de  c/tar/ajs\  paiuit  la  plus  propre  ponr  ]ieindi'e  renseniLlo  dc  sa 
persunne.    t'uiis  h;es  nioiiveniens  avoient  de  la  grace  ;  auciuie  feniiae 
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ne  portoit  mieux  sa  tete.  Son  esprit  avoit  peu  de  brillant,  aiissi 
elle  ne  montroit  auciiue  pretention  dans  ce  genre ;  mais  elle  savoit 
toujours  trouver  dans  I'occasion  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  a  dire  de  plus  coii- 
venable,  selon  les  personnes  et  les  oirconstances." 

She  was  very  soon  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the 
solemn  formalities  of  court  life,  and  formed  a  small 
society  for  herself,  in  which  she  delighted  to  pass  her 
time,  with  all  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  a  private 
station.  "  La  je  suis  moij''  she  would  say,  when  con- 
trasting the  enjoyment  of  her  ease  in  this  social  inter-^ 
course,  with  the  stiffness  and  representation  of  the  royal 
circle.  "  Fatal  imprudence !"  exclaims  our  author ; 
"  source  of  so  many  misfortunes  ;  for  it  was  thus  that 
she  began  to  lose  the  affection,  respect,  and  esteem  of 
the  public ;  and  that  many  great  families,  indignant  at 
being  treated  by  her  with  so  little  attention,  ceased  to 
appear  at  court,  except  upon  occasions  wlien  ofHcial 
duties  required  their  presence,"  But  though  she  might, 
in  ordinary  points,  sacrifice  to  her  love  of  society  some- 
what of  the  observances  due  to  her  station,  no  sooner 
did  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger  approach,  than 
she  displayed  those  qualities  of  firmness  and  courage  for 
which  she  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  even  among 
the  tlireatened  and  the  persecuted  of  her  own  rank 
and  sex. 

"  Dans  la  soiree  du  5  Octobre  1789,  on  la  vit  econter  avec  le  plus 
grand  calme  les  avis  qu'on  apportoit  a  cliaque  instant  de  la  procliaine 
arrivee  des  Parisiens  et  de  leurs  intentions  sanguinaires.  Le  C'omte 
de  Luxembourg,  capitaine  des  gardes- du-corps,  etant  venu  de  la 
part  du  Eoi  proposer  a  la  Eeine  de  se  refugier  avec  ses  enfans  a 
Eambouillet :  '■  JJltes  au  Roi,'  repondit-elle,  ^  qm  je  ne  me  dissimule  pas 
le  pe'ril  oil  mus  sommes,  mais  que  je  n^en  suis  pas  iatimide'e ;  que  ma  place  est 
aupres  de  sa  personrie,  et  que  rien  ne  pourra  me  determiner  a  le  quitter,  sur- 
tout  dans  ce  moment  dangereux.''  Dans  la  trop  fameuse  jouniee  du 
lendemain,  6  Octobre,  des  assassins  penetrerent  a  la  pointe  du  jour 
dans  son  appartenient  a  A'ersailles,  apres  avoir  massacre  les  gaixles- 
du-corps,  qui  en  se  sacrifiant  pour  en  defendre  I'entree,  lui  donnerent 
le  terns  de  se  refugier  cliez  le  Eoi.  Ses  ennemis,  furieux  de  la  voir 
ecliappee,  exciterent  bientot  la  multitude  rassembleo  sous  les  fenetres 
du  Eoi,  dans  la  cour  de  3Iarbre,  a  exiger  qu'elle  se  montrat.  Elle 
parut  sur  le  balcon  avec  ses  enfans.  Aux  cris  de  '  Point  d'enfans  I  la 
Heine  seule!'  elle  fit  rentver  les  enfans,  et,  de  I'air  le  plus  calme,  so 
presenta  seule  a  ce  peuple  furieux,  que  cet  acte  de  courage  etonna. 
Dans  la  meme  journee,  trainee  a  Paris  avec  le  Eoi,  elle  eut  a  sup- 
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porter  pendant  six  heuros  que  dura  la  marehe,  le  spectacle  le  plus 
epouvantahle.  Des  femmes  ivres  de  vin  et  de  rage  faisoient  retentir 
I'air  de  leurs  horribles  hurlemens  et  des  plus  grossieres  injures. 
Cet  aifreux  appareil  avoit  ete  precede  par  des  scelerats  portant  au 
bout  de  leurs  piques  les  tetes  des  gardes-du-corps  qui  avoient  ete 
massacres.  Bientjt  apres,  le  Chatelet  voulant  instruire  une  pro- 
cedure contre  les  auteurs  des  ineurtres,  envoya  une  deputation  pour 
demander  a  la  Heine  des  renseignemens  sur  les  attentats  dont  elle 
avoit  failli  etre  victime.  Elle  repondit  aux  commissaires  :  '■Messieurs, 
pour  ce  qui  me  regarde,  fai  tout  vu,  tout  entendu,  tout  oublie'.'  On  I'avertit 
le  8  Octobre  qu'il  oxistoit  encore  un  complot  contre  sa  vie.  Dans 
la  soiree,  elle  racontoit  ce  qu'elle  avoit  appris  a  une  daine  qui  etoit 
aupres  d'elle,  en  ajoutant :  J'ai  ordonne  quau  premier  bruit  quoii 
entendra,  Von  parte  mes  eafans  chez  le  Koiy 

This  passage  relates  to  three  days  only  ;  but  her 
whole  conduct,  during-  the  four  eventful  years  which 
succeeded,  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  equal  cool- 
ness and  resolution.  When  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
was  forced  by  the  armed  populace,  on  the  20th  June 
1792,  and  the  Royal  family  were  only  saved  by  the 
steadiness  of  some  of  the  National  Guards,  the  Queen 
remained  with  her  children,  in  the  presence  of  the 
furious  multitude,  for  nearly  four  hours,  during  which 
they  filled  the  various  apartments  ;  and  she  never  be- 
trayed the  least  appearance  of  alarm.  Her  conduct 
was  the  same  on  the  memorable  tenth  of  August ;  and, 
during  her  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  her  composure 
of  mind  never  forsook  her.  When  the  King  was  sen- 
tenced, she  only  congratulated  him  upon  the  prospect  of 
so  soon  exchanging  a  miserable  existence  for  the  ever- 
lasting happiness  which  awaited  him.  She  had  refused 
an  ofter  made  by  the  ministers  Servan  and  Roland,  in 
May  1792,  to  remove  her  to  some  place  of  safety 
abroad,  and  leave  the  King,  whose  chance  of  regaining 
the  confidence  of  the  country  depended,  in  their  02)inion, 
upon  her  quitting  him  ;  but  she  would  not  consent  to 
purchase  her  own  safety  by  what  she  considered  an 
abandonment  of  her  husband,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
distress  and  danger.  Alter  his  death,  she  refused  a 
proposition  to  escape,  because  the  attempt  could  only 
be  made  by  leaving  her  children  behind.  Our  author 
was  acquainted  with  the   particulars  of  this   plan  ;   and 
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says  it  had  been  well  digested  by  trustworthy  persons, 
and  appeared  sure  of  success.  He  saw,  likewise,  the 
Queen's  letters  upon  the  subject.  When  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  her  appearance  was  wofully  changed  by  the  sor- 
rows and  hardships  through  which  she  had  passed  ;  her 
features  were  altered  ;  her  hair  was  blanched  ;  and  she 
had  almost  lost  the  use  of  one  eye.  The  last  words  of 
Louis,  when  the  noise  of  the  drums  interrupted  his  ad- 
dress, are  well  known.  "  Franqais !  Je  meurs  innocent ; 
je  pardonne  a  mes  ennemis,  et  je  souhaite  que  ma  mort  soit 

utile  au  peuple  I — La  France." Those  of  the  Queen 

were  equally  remarkable  and  appropriate.  "  Seigneur  ! 
eclair ez  et  touchez  mes  hourreaux :  Adieu,  mes  enfans  I  je 
vais  rejoindre  voire  pere."  We  may  add  that,  from  a 
conversation  which  this  ill-fated  Princess  had  with  our 
author,  upon  a  letter  full  of  warm  expressions  just  re- 
ceived from  her  nephew^  the  Emperor  Francis,  it  is  clear 
she  never  placed  the  least  reliance  upon  his  exertions  in 
her  behalf.  ^^  Mon  neveu''  (she  said)  '''' ne  pouvoit  pas 
mecrire  autrement;  niais  cela  ne  veut  rien  direT — "He 
could  not  help  saying  as  much;  but  it  all  means  nothing." 
The  anecdotes  of  Madame  Goupil  and  Madame  Ca- 
ponet  are  only  curious  as  showing  the  innumeraljle 
frauds  which  are  practised  in  a  court,  by  the  creatures 
both  of  princes  and  ministers  ;  and  how  easily,  without 
any  participation  in  the  spoil,  or  even  any  knowledge 
of  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  principals,  the 
grossest  corruption  may  be  carried  on  by  subaltern 
agents  in  a  government,  the  transactions  of  which  are 
veiled  from  public  view.  But  tlie  piece  which  closes 
this  volume  deserves  more  attention ;  it  is  a  sketch  of 
Baron  de  Thugut,  so  long  prime  minister  of  Austria, 
and  who  held  tliat  high  office  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  late  war.  Our  author  justly  observes,  that  there 
was  much  in  his  character  and  habits  equally  interest- 
ing to  the  philosopher  and  the  politician.  Possessed  of 
supreme  power  for  so  many  years,  and  undergoing  all 
its  labours  as  well  as  anxiety,  he  seemed  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  every  one  of  the  gratifications  for  which  other 
men  desire  it. 

VOL.  HI.  2  D 
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"  II  lie  voyoit  dans  I'eclat  de  la  representation,  dans  nn  accroisse- 
ment  de  fortune,  quo  des  soins  fatigans  et  de  brillans  embarras. 
Sans  entours,  sans  prot^'ges,  il  ecartoit  de  lui  le  faste,  ne  connoissoit 
pas  le  luxe ;  il  ne  donnoit  jamais  de  ces  audiences  publiques,  ou 
souvent  I'orgueil  jouit  des  empressemens  d'uno  multitude  d'hommes 
toujours  prets  a  se  courber  devant  le  credit.  Suivi  d'un  seul  laquais, 
le  premier  ministre  de  la  Monarchic  Autricliienne  se  rendoit  matin 
et  soir  dans  le  carros.se  le  plus  simple,  de  la  modeste  maison  qu'il 
habitoit  dans  un  ftiubourg  de  Viennc,  a  la  Chancellerie  d'etat,  comme 
un  conimis  se  rend  a  son  bureau.  Maitre  de  cet  hotel  ou  habitoient 
ses  predecesseurs,  il  en  dedaignoit  les  appartemens  somptueux,  pour 
se  refugier  dans  un  petit  cabinet  de  travail ;  la  il  etoit  tout  entier 
aux  affaires,  ouvroit  de  sa  main  les  depeches  les  plus  importantes, 
recevoit  les  ministres  etrangers  qui  lui  avoient  demande  audience, 
enfermoit  ensuite  ses  papiers  sous  cle,  et  retoumoit  chez  lui  diner 
avec  line  ou  deux  personnes  insignifi antes,  qu'il  faisoit  discourir, 
sans  jamais  laisser  echapper  le  moindre  mot  qui  put  devoiler  ses 
projets  ou  ses  opinions." 

Mr.  Crawford  knew  tins  singular  man  personally, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  intimately  with 
him  after  his  retirement,  and  when  he  had  no  interest 
in  deceiving ;  he  also  knew  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  had  long  been  upon  the  most  familiar  terms  with 
him.  It  requires  this  authority  to  make  us  believe  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  minister, — most  rare  indeed  any- 
where, but  in  a  German  Court  hardly  conceivable. 
He  adds,  that  his  person  was  unknown  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  at  Vienna,  where  he  lived  and  ruled. 

"  II  avoit,  en  general,  de  la  politesse  dans  ses  manieres  et  ses  dis- 
cours,  mais  il  ignoroit  ou  dodaignoit  I'art  de  se  concilier  I'affection. 
Sans  gout,  sans  passion,  sans  fimille,'  insensible  aux  jouissances  de 
la  vanite,  il  avoit  pour  la  fortune  cette  insouciance  qu'on  peut  remar- 
quer  dans  plusieurs  savans  absorbus  par  I'etude,  et  qui  nait  de  I'aver- 
sion  de  tout  soin  domestique.  Loin  de  rechercher  les  honneurs,  il 
paroissoit  ]ilutot  vouloir  les  ovitcr.  Son  detachement  de  tout  interet, 
et  de  tout  desir  d'elevation,  ajoutoit  puissamment  a  son  esprit  d'inde- 
pendance.  D'autant  plus  inebranlable  dans  sa  place,  qu'on  savoit 
qu'il  la  quitteroit  sans  regret,  il  s'y  maintenoit  par  le  seul  ascendant 
de  son  genie,  nialgre  1' opposition  de  toute  la  noblesse  qui,  blessoe 
de  voir  un  honime  qui  n'otoit  point  de  sa  classe,  occuper  la  premiere 
place  de  la  ^Ljnarchie,  se  dcclara  overtement  contre  lui.  Avec  ces 
diverses  qualit'js.  il  faut  f;iire  contraster  une  certaine  leiiteur  ou 
negligence  qui,  s'emparant  do  lui  quelcjuefois,  lui  faisoit  perdre  des 


'  Except  a  sister  who  was  a  nun  at  Lintz,  and  wliom  he  allowed 
a  small  pension  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  a  brother,  who  lived 
and  died  a  clerk  in  his  office. 
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moments  precdeux ;  des  acces  d'humeur  I'empeclioient  de  chercher 
des  rapprochemens,  soit  avec  les  personnes,  soit  avec  les  puissances  ; 
rapprochemens  que  la  bonne  politique  exigoit  cependant." 

What  the  comhined  efforts  of  the  Austrian  grandees 
could  not  effect,  the  intrigues  of  Russia  and  England 
succeeded  in  accomplishing,  under  the  guidance  of  that 
truly  wretched  party,  the  French ,  Emigrants,  who 
made  it  a  rule  to  distrust  and  to  blacken  every  states- 
man whose  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  affairs  led  him 
to  adojDt  a  moderate,  rational,  and  practicable  line  of 
policy.  Thugut  was  removed  ;  but  not  till  after  the 
same  English  and  Russian  iiifluence  had  dictated  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  the  truly  able  general  then  in 
its  confidence,  those  changes  in  the  Swiss  campaign 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  Allies,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Austrian  monarcliy.  A  remark  afterwards  made  by 
Thugut  to  our  author,  upon  the  events  of  those  times, 
merits  the  attention  of  those  who  still  affect  to  admire 
Mr.  Pitt's  foreign  policy.  "  The  greater  part,"  he  said, 
"  of  the  schemes  which  had  been  pressed  upon  him, 
founded  upon  the  reports  of  faithless  agents,  or  upon 
fanciful  assumption,  were  more  fit  to  make  a  supplement 
to  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  than  to  become  the 
sulvject  of  a  serious  discussion."  At  a  later  period,  we 
have  heard  of  a  similar  observation  being  drawn  forth  by 
that  project,  which,  wliether  we  regard  its  conception  or 
its  results,  may  be  allowed  to  have  cast  all  Mr.  Pitt's 
failures  into  the  shade — we  mean  the  celebrated  Wal- 
cheren  expedition.  When  the  intention  of  our  sage 
rulers  to  operate  a  diversion  in  that  island,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Austrian  arms,  and  to  pour  into  its 
pestilental  marshes  our  whole  disposable  force,  was  im- 
parted to  our  Allies,  the  imperial  minister  is  said  to 
liave  asked,  with  an  archness  that  overcame  the  Ger- 
manic phlegm,  in  what  part  of  the  world  this  same 
Walcheren  was  situated. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  have  bestowed  too  much 
attention  upon  this  volume,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
or  to  the  modest  pretensions  of  its  contents.  The  facts 
related  by  j\Ir.  Crawford,  from  his  personal  observation, 
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are  among  the  few  safe  materials  that  will  remain  for 
illustrating  the  history  of  these  eventful  times ;  and  the 
future  annalist  will  gladly  have  recourse  to  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who,  though  unquestionably  he  may  have 
been  biassed  by  partiality,  yet  noted  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  in  circumstances  which  preclude  all  suspicion  of 
a  wish  to  deceive. 
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Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times.  By  Dr. 
William  King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon.  Second 
Edition.     8vo.     Pp.  268.     London,  Murray,  1819. 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  years,  the 
Tories  were  in  active  and  steady  opposition  not  only  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  hut  in  reality  also  to  the 
individuals  who  had  heen  called  to  wear  it.  At  the 
same  time,  when  we  consider  them  as  a  party,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  their  principles,  we  must  allow  their 
conduct  to  have  been,  generally  speaking,  able,  honour- 
able and  steady ;  nor  did  the  slavish  nature  of  their 
doctrines  at  all  engender,  as  long  as  they  were  kept  out 
of  place,  that  paltry  and  time-serving  spirit  which  has 
too  uniformly  distinguished  their  demeanour,  since  the 
termination  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  succession 
restored  them  to  their  natural  situation.  The  learned 
person  whose  posthumous  work  now  lies  before  us,  was 
a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  having  passed  his  whole  life 
exactly  in  the  evil  days  of  exclusion  from  office ;  for  he 
was  born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1763.  The  liberality 
and  independent  feelings  which  appear  in  many  of  his 
remarks,  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  this  source  ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  deserving  of  praise  from  us,  and  of 
attention  from  the  partisans  of  the  same  scliool,  who 
now  combine  with  Toryism  the  mean  propensities  of 
mere  place-hunters,  which  the  older  Tories  despised. 
"  At  no  time  of  my  life,  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
either  from  the  present  or  any  former  government,  have 
I  asked,  or  endeavoiu'ed  by  any  means  to   obtain,   a 
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place,  pension,  or  employment  of  any  kind.  I  could 
assign  many  reasons  for  my  conduct ;  but  one  answer  I 
have  always  ready  :  I  inherited  a  patrimony,  which  I 
found  sufficient  to  supply  all  my  wants,  and  to  leave  me 
at  liberty  to  pursue  those  liberal  studies  which  afforded 
me  the  most  solid  pleasures  in  my  youth,  and  are  the 
delight  and  enjoyment  of  my  old  age.  Besides,  I  al- 
ways conceived  a  secret  horror  of  a  state  of  servitude 
and  dependence :  and  I  never  yet  saw  a  placeman  or  a 
courtier,  whether  in  a  higher  or  lower  class,  whether  a 
priest  or  a  layman,  who  was  his  own  master."  Advert. 
ix.  X. 

We  are  informed  that  the  manuscript  from  which 
this  work  is  printed,  has  been  compared  with  the  un- 
questionable handwriting  of  the  Doctor,  in  the  account- 
books  of  his  College ;  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
two  ladies,  his  relations ;  and  that  "  from  some  minute 
additions  and  corrections  of  the  language  "  (and  the 
editor  might  have  added,  from  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
face), little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  author 
having  intended  it  for  publication.  The  preface  is 
written  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  informs  us,  that 
the  anecdotes  were  set  down  during  hours  of  confine- 
ment from  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  that  most  of  them 
were  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  rest  derived 
from  sources  to  which  he  could  trust.  They  are  related 
in  an  easy  and  agreeable  manner,  and  follow  each  other 
like  a  table-talk,  without  any  regard  to  order,  or  merely 
with  that  kind  of  connexion  which  arises  from  one  story 
suggesting  another.  The  first  anecdote  in  the  volume 
relates  to  Bishop  Atterltury,  of  whom,  from  similaritv 
of  princi])les,  our  author  is  a  great  admirer;  and  the 
reader  will  immediately  detect  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  it. 

"  In  1715  I  dined  -svitli  the  Duke  of  OiL^roNDE  at  Eiclimond.  We 
■were  foiii-teen  at  table.  There  was  my  Lord  Marr,  my  Lord  Jersey, 
my  Lord  Arrax,  my  Lord  Lansdowx,  Sir  ^^'ILLIAM  Wyndham,  Sir 
Eedmoxd  EvERAR.n,  and  Atterbury  Bivshop  of  Hocheafer.  The  rest  of 
the  company  I  do  not  exactly  remember.  During  the  dinner  there 
was  a  jocular  dispute  (I  forget  ho\y  it  was  introdticed)  concerning 
short  prayers.  Sir  William  Wyni>il\m  told  ns,  that  the  shortest 
prayer  he  had  e^er  heard  was  the  prayer  of  a  common  soldier  just 
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before  tlie  battle  of  Blenheim,  '  0  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if 
I  have  a  soul  !^  This  was  followed  by  a  general  laugh.  I  immedi- 
ately reflected  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  was  too  ludicrous, 
at  least  very  improper,  where  a  learned  and  religious  prelate  was 
one  of  the  company.  But  I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
different  reflection.  Attkrbuky,  seeming  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  applying  himself  to  Sir  AVilliam  Wyndham,  said,  '  Your 
prayer,  Sir  William,  is  indeed  very  short ;  but  I  remember  another 
as  short,  but  much  better,  ofl^ered  up  likewise  by  a  poor  soldier  in 
the  same  circumstances,  '  0  God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle  1  forget  thee,  do 
thou  not  forget  mi !'  This,  as  Attekbuhy  pronoiinced  it,  with  his 
Tisual  grace  and  dignity,  was  a  very  gentle  and  polite  reproof,  and 
was  immediately  felt  by  the  whole  company.  And  the  Duke  of 
Okmonde,  who  was  the  best-bred  man  of  his  age,  suddenly  turned 
the  discourse  to  another  subject." — pp.  7^^. 

Now,  the  second  prayer  was  not  "  one  offered  np  by 
a  poor  soldier  "  without  a  name,  hut  by  Lord  Astley,  a 
distinguished  cavaher,  before  he  charged  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill ;  and  the  words  of  the  prayer,  as  given  by 
Hume,  after  AVarAvick,  are  materially  different.  "  0 
Lord !  thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day.  If 
I  forget  thee,"  &c.  Upon  this  the  free-thinking  his- 
torian remarks,  with  his  accustomed  naivete,  "  there 
were  certainly  much  longer  prayers  in  the  Parliamentary 
army ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  was  so  good  a  one." 

The  good  Doctor  having  always  been  a  water-drinker 
himself,  is  extremely  severe  upon  any  indulgence  in 
strong  liquors ;  and  we  cannot  help  tliinking,  that  this 
austerity  has  made  him  greatly  exaggerate  what  he 
terms  "  the  pernicious  habit  of  drinking  drams,"  which 
he  plainly  insinuates  that  Pope  had  contracted.  The 
following  is  the  anecdote  which  he  couples  with  the 
remark. 

"  Pope  and  I,  with  my  Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  Harry  Bedixgfield, 
dined  with  the  late  Earl  of  Burlixgtox.  After  the  first  course, 
Pope  grew  sick,  and  went  out  of  the  i-oom.  ^^hen  dinner  was 
ended,  and  the  cloth  removed,  my  Lord  Burlington  said  he  would 
go  out,  and  see  what  was  become  of  Pope.  And  soon  after  they 
returned  together.  But  Pope,  who  had  been  casting  up  his  dinner, 
looked  very  pale,  and  complained  much.  My  Lord  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  some  mulled  wine  or  a  glass  of  old  sack,  which  Pope 
refused.  I  told  my  Lord  Burlington  that  he  wanted  a  dram.  Upon 
which  the  little  man  expressed  some  resentment  against  me,  and 
said  he  would  not  taste  any  spirits,  and  that  he  abhorred  drams  as 
much  as  I  did.     However,  I  persisted,  and  assured  my  Lord  Bur- 
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LiXGTON  that  lie  could  not  oblige  our  friend  more  at  that  instant 
than  by  ordering  a  large  glass  of  cheny-brandy  to  be  set  before 
him.  This  was  done,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  my  Lord 
was  acquainting  us  with  an  affair  which  engaged  our  attention, 
Pope  had  sipped  up  all  the  brandy.  Pope's  frame  of  body  did  not 
promise  long  life ;  but  he  certainly  hastened  his  death  by  feeding 
much  on  high-seasoned  dishes,  and  drinking  spirits." — pp.  1^,--L3!» 

He  also  blames  Swift  for  drinking  too  much  wine, 
although  he  allows  that  he  did  not  exceed  a  pint  of 
claret. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  our  author's  pen  is 
dipped  in  gall  w^hen  he  speaks  of  Sir  Robert  AValpole ; 
yet  the  only  specific  charge  which  he  makes  against 
him,  is  the  old  one  of  governing  by  corruption,  and 
injuring  public  morality  by  his  undisguised  manner  of 
deriding  all  public  virtue.  That  these  things  are 
founded  in  fact,  w^e  apprehend  must  now  be  admitted ; 
yet  there  seems  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  able  and 
most  useful  statesman  only  differed  from  his  predeces- 
sors, and  his  immediate  successors,  in  the  greater  frank- 
ness with  w'hich  he  avowed  practices  common  to  them 
all,  from  the  time  when  the  plan  of  ruling  by  parlia- 
mentary influence  w^as  substituted  for  the  older  scheme 
of  government  by  prerogative.  He  recounts  a  whimsi- 
cal instance  of  the  plain  and  downright  manner  in  which 
the  grossest  bribery  was  practised  in  those  clumsy  times. 
"  I  am  here ''  (he  says,  after  speaking  of  ^Eolus  having 
been  bribed  by  Juno  with  a  nymph,  to  which  present  he 
makes  no  allusion  in  his  reply),  "  I  am  here  put  in  mind 
of  something  similar,  Avhich  happened  in  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  administration.  He  wanted  to  carry  a  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  wliicli  he  knew^  there 
would  be  great  opposition,  and  which  was  disliked  by 
some  of  his  ow^i  dependents.  As  he  was  passing 
through  the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  member  of  the 
contrary  party,  whose  avarice  he  imagined  would  not 
reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said, 
'  Such  a  question  comes  on  this  day ;  give  me  your 
vote,  and  liere  is  a  bank  bill  of  2000/.' — which  he  put 
into  his  liands.  Tlie  member  made  ]iim  this  answei'. 
'  Sir  Robert,   you  have  lately  served  some  of  my  par- 
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ticular  friends;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at  court, 
the  King  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have 
happened  at  your  instance.  I  should  therefore  think 
myself  very  ungrateful  {putting  the  hank  bill  into  his 
pocket^  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favour  you  are  now 
pleased  to  ask  me.' " — pp^-27^-2-8. 

The  rash  saying  ascribed  so  currently  to  WaljDole, 
that  every  man  had  his  price,  is  brought  home  to  him 
upon  very  satisfactory  evidence,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
by  Dr.  King,  who  had  it  from  William  Leveson,  Lord 
Gower's  brother.  Leveson  happened  to  be  standing- 
next  Sir  Robert  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  a  warm 
debate  ;  when  the  latter  observed — "  You  see  with  what 
zeal  and  vehemence  these  gentlemen  oppose,  and  yet  I 
know  the  price  of  every  man  in  this  House  except  three, 
and  your  brother  is  one  of  them."  Our  author  adds, 
that  Lord  Gower  afterwards  showed  he  was  quite  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  this  triumvirate — and  gives  a  very 
bitter  account  of  his  well-known  defection,  to  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  unhesitatingly  ascribes  his  death. 
The  bitterness  which  ever  and  anon  breaks  out  against 
the  Whigs,  makes  an  amusing  part  of  these  anecdotes. 
He  is  inveighing,  for  instance,  against  avarice,  and  he 
gives  his  examples ;  but  almost  all  from  that  party. 
Thus,  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  w^ho  is  said  to  l)e  worth 
800,000/.,  sets  the  same  value  on  half  a  crown  now  as 
he  did  when  he  was  worth  only  one  hundred." — And 
then  he  runs  on  with  more  great  Whig  worthies  of 
that  age. 

"  That  great  captain,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  life,  and  veiy  infirm,  would  walk  from  the  public 
rooms  in  Hath  to  his  lodgings,  in  a  cold  dark  night,  to  save  sixpence 
in  chair  hire.  If  the  Duke,  who  left  at  his  death  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  sterling,  could  have  foreseen  that  all  his  wealth  and 
honours  were  to  be  inherited  by  a  grandson  of  my  Lord  Trevor  s, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  enemies,  would  he  have  been  so  careful  to 
save  sixpence  for  the  sake  of  his  heir  ?  Not  for  the  sake  of  his  heir ; 
but  he  would  always  have  saved  a  sixpence.  Sir  Jamks  Lowtheh, 
after  changing  a  piece  of  silver  in  George's  coffee-house,  and  paying 
twopence  for  his  dish  of  coffee,  was  helped  into  his  chariot  (for  he 
was  then  very  lame  and  infirm),  and  went  home.  Some  little  time 
after,  he  returned  to  the  same  cofiee-house  on  purpose  to  acquaint 
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the  woman  who  kept  it  that  she  had  given  him  a  had  halfpenny, 
and  demanded  another  in  exchange  for  it.  Sir  Jamks  had  about 
40,000?.  per  annum,  and  was  at  a  loss  whom  to  appoint  his  heir." — 

He  gives  a  long  dissertation  on  men  mistaking  tlieir 
talents ;  and  his  first  example  is  Addison,  with  whom 
he  is  somewhat  wroth,  upon  the  old  score  of  the  tye-wig. 
"  If  he  had  entered  into  holy  orders  (and  lie  had  made 
divinity  his  chief  study),  he  might  have  placed  himself 
as  high  as  he  pleased  on  the  hench  of  Bishops."  Instead 
of  which  he  tried  to  be  Secretary  of  State  ;  and,  failing, 
was  obliged  to  retire  upon  a  Tellership.  After  an 
instance  of  a  similar  mistake  (we  presume  among  the 
Tories,  for  it  was  Lord  Marr's  brother)  in  a  Lord  of 
Session,  who  would  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  to 
discourse  of  multiplepoinding ,  he  indulges  in  the  following 
sally,  which  has  more  than  the  learned  author's  usual 
proportion  of  drollery.  The  noble  person  principally 
mentioned,  is  of  course  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

"  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  happiness  of  this  country,  that  all  who 
have  any  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  are  equally 
fit  for  all  employment.  His  Grace  of  N.  was  first  Chamberlain,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  is  now  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  Cambridge ;  and  all  these  high  employments  he 
hath  executed  with  equal  capacity  and  judgment,  Avithout  being 
indebted  to  age  or  experience  for  the  least  improvement;  and  if  he 
had  been  pleased  to  accejDt  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbuiy,  when 
it  was  lately  vacant,  he  would  have  proved  himself  as  great  an 
orator  in  the  pulpit  as  he  is  in  the  senate,  and  as  able  a  divine  as 
he  is  a  politician.  As  often  as  I  hear  this  nobleman  named,  he  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  certain  Irish  baronet,  a  man  of  some  interest  in 
his  countiy,  who,  when  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Axxk's  reign, 
desired  his  Grace  to  give  him  a  bishopric,  or  a  regiment  of  horse, 
or  to  make  him  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench." — jip.  115- 
117. 

So  very  clear-sighted  were  the  Tories,  when  they  en- 
joyed the  leisure  of  retirement,  and  could  calmly,  and 
from  the  convenient  shade,  look  u])on  the  qualifications 
of  men  for  the  offices  which  Coui't  favour  bestowed,  and 
parliamentary  management  retained!  Are  there  no 
personages  in  the  present  day,  who,  without  even  the 
slender  pretensions  to  high  office  which  unquestionably 
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belonged  to  the  liead  of  the  Pelhams, — the  highest  rank, 
and  most  profuse  expenditure  of  a  princely  fortune, — 
have  nevertheless  contrived  to  lead  long  lives  of  place, 
patronage,  honours  and  emoluments  —  nay,  to  pass 
through  every  one  of  the  most  exalted,  if  not  the  most 
powerful  stations  under  each  successive  administration, 
with  one  exception,  during  the  last  forty  years  ?  We 
believe  there  are  few  readers  whose  memory  cannot  at 
once  answer  this  question. 

The  extraordinary  tenderness  towards  the  national 
Establishment  manifested  by  the  Tories  of  the  present 
day,  is  matter  of  hourly  observation.  So  far,  indeed,  is 
this  carried,  that  they  will  suffer  none  but  themselves  to 
take  any  care  of  its  interests.  They  exhibit  signs  of  dis- 
quiet, and  even  uneasiness,  if  any  one  else  presumes  to 
defend  it ;  and  if  they  perceive  that  any  one  entertains 
that  sincere  good  will  to  it,  which  is  shown  by  en- 
deavours to  correct  its  abuses,  or  to  free  it  from  the 
dangerous  contamination  of  unworthy  members,  fortli- 
with  they  sound  the  alarm — they  cry  out  that  the 
Church  is  attacked — is  in  jeopardy  ; — their  maxim  in 
reality  being,  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  an  abuse 
connected  with  it,  and  that  its  members  never  can  do 
wrong.  We  shall  be  told,  that  this  doctrine  never  has 
been  held ;  and  wa  believe  that  it  has  never  been 
avowed  in  terms ;  but  it  is  the  deeply-rooted  feeling 
which  actuates  tliose  of  whom  we  are  speaking :  And 
they  w^ould  hate  much  less  (though  they  might  more 
openly  express  tlieir  detestation)  the  man  who  should 
at  once  attack  the  fundamentals  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
or  even  raise  a  question  about  the  right  to  tithe,  than 
him  who  should  unadvisedly  call  for  the  correction  of 
some  practical  abuse,  the  removal  of  an  admitted  cor- 
ruption, or  the  reformation  of  some  particular  in  the 
private  life  or  official  conduct  of  any  portion  of  its  dig- 
nitaries. Nothing,  it  seems,  must  ever  be  admitted  to 
be  wrong,  either  in  the  theory  or  in  the  practice  of  any 
part  of  the  established  order  of  things.  All  must  be 
taken  for  perfect  in  the  system  ;  and  they  who  act  under 
it  must  be  deemed  partakers  of  its  nature  and  attributes. 
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Such  at  least  are  the  notions  of  Tories,  when  in  the 
enjoyment  of  place  and  power.  But  let  the  sourness  of 
disappointment  once  seize  them,  and  they  complain  as 
openly  as  any  Whig  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in 
opposition  :  They  throw  all  the  w^onted  decorum  of  their 
opinions  aside ;  and  find  everything  wa-ong.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  respecting  the  English  Bishops,  strongly 
illustrates  these  remarks.  Wo  betide  the  hapless  Pres- 
byterian, or  Low  Churchman,  who  should  have  given 
vent  to  such  murmurs  against  the  right  reverend  pillars 
of  the  Hierarchy.  We  almost  shut  the  book,  and  fear 
to  transcribe ;  we  tremble  even  at  being  the  channel 
through  which  such  things  are  to  be  disseminated ;  but 
we  entreat  the  reader  to  recollect,  that  the  words  are 
spoken  by  an  Oxford  Dignitary,  the  Head  of  a  House, 
a  man  of  principles  highly  Monarchical,  and  devoted  to 
the  highest  Church  party. 

"  Butler,  who  was  predecessor  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham, 
heing  applied  to  on  some  occasion  for  a  charitable  subscription, 
asked  his  steward  what  money  he  had  in  the  house.  The  steward 
informed  him,  '  there  was  five  hundred  pounds.'  '  Five  hundred 
pounds !'  said  the  Bishop :  '  what  a  shame  for  a  Bishop  to  have  such 
a  sum  in  his  possession  I'  and  ordered  it  all  to  be  immediately  given 
to  the  poor.  That  spirit  of  charity  and  benevolence  which  pos- 
sessed this  excellent  man  hath  not  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  the 
hierarchy  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  His  successoi', 
Dr.  Trevor,  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  besides  the  revenue  of  his 
rich  bishopiic,  has  a  different  turn  of  mind,  but  in  common  with 
many  of  his  own  order.  To  speak  freely,  I  know  nothing  that  has 
brought  so  great  a  reproach  on  the  Church  of  England  as  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  our  bishops.  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  ^\':llls, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Potter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Giu.sox 
and  Sherlock,  Bishops  of  London,  all  died  shamefully  rich,  some  of 
them  woi-th  more  than  100,000/.  I  must  add  to  these  my  old  anta- 
gonist Gilbert,  predecessor  to  Drummoxd,  the  pi-esent  xVrchbishop 
of  York.  Some  of  these  prelates  were  esteemed  great  divines  (and 
I  know  they  were  learned  men),  but  thei/  could  not  be  called  good  Chris- 
tinns.  The  gi-eat  wealth  which  they  heaped  up,  the  fniits  of  their 
})ishoprics,  and  which  they  left  to  enrich  their  families,  was  not 
tlieir  own  ;  it  was  due  to  God,  to  the  Church,  to  their  poor  brethren. 
The  history  of  the  good  Samaritan,  which  was  so  particularly  ex- 
plained by  Christ  himself  to  his  disciples,  ought  to  he  a  monitory 
to  all  their  successors,  I  knew  Burnet,  Bisliop  of  Salisbury :  lie 
was  a  furious  party-man,  and  easily  imposed  on  b}'  any  lying  spij-it 
of  his  own  faction ;  but  he  was  a  better  pastor  than  any  man  who  is 
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now  seated  on  the  bishops'  bench.  Although  he  left  a  largo  family 
when  he  died,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I  rightly  remember), 
yet  he  left  them  nothing  more  than  their  mother's  fortune.  He 
always  declared,  that  he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crime,  if  he  were  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out  of  the  revenue 
of  his  bishopric.  It  was  no  small  misfortune  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  kingdom,  that  when  we  reformed  from  popery,  our 
clergy  were  permitted  to  marry ;  from  that  period  their  only  care 
(which  was  natural,  and  must  have  been  foreseen)  was  to  provide 
for  their  wives  and  children  :  This  the  dignitaries,  who  had  ample 
revenues,  could  easily  effect,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  that  respect 
and  veneration  which  they  formerly  received  on  account  of  their 
hospitality'  and  numerous  charities :  But  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inferior  clergy  were  incapable  of  making  a  provision  for  sons  and 
daughters,  and  soon  left  families  of  beggars  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  I  do  not  inquire  whether  chastity  ought  to  be  a  requi- 
site in  those  who  are  ordained  to  serve  at  the  altar  (it  certainly 
adds  a  grace  and  dignity  to  their  function)  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
obsei-ving  that  our  Government  makes  no  difference  between  a 
bishop's  wife  and  his  concubine  :  The  wife  has  no  place  or  prece- 
dence, she  does  not  share  in  her  husband's  honours ;  although  the 
creation  of  a  simple  knight,  whose  honours,  like  the  bishop's,  are 
for  life  only,  gives  a  rank  and  title  to  his  wnife.  Moreover,  as  an 
academician,  and  friend  to  the  republic  of  letters,  I  have  often 
wished  that  the  canons  which  forbid  priests  to  marry  were  still  in 
force.  To  the  celibacy  of  the  bishops  we  owe  almost  all  those 
noble  foundations  which  are  established  in  both  our  Universities ; 
but  since  the  Reformation,  we  can  boast  of  few  of  the  episcopal  order 
as  benefactors  to  those  seats  of  learning.  The  munificent  donations 
of  Laud  and  Sheldon,  in  the  last  century,  will,  indeed,  be  ever 
remembered ;  but  let  it  likewise  be  remembered,  that  these  two 
prelates  were  unmarried.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  I  do  not  recollect  one  of  our  Eight  Eeverends  who  ought 
to  be  recorded  as  an  eminent  patron  of  learning,  or  learned  men ; 
but  this  will  not  appear  very  wonderful,  if  we  consider  by  what 
spirit  they  were  dignified — hand  equidem  Spiritu  Sancto.  And  yet  in 
the  consecration  of  these  cong^  d^elire  bishops,  they  are  said  to  be 
called  to  this  work  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  their  answer  to  the 
archbishop,  they  seem  to  aflSrm  it  of  themselves." — pp.  183-188. 

We  have  given  one  anecdote  of  Bishop  Atterbury ; 
and  must  add  the  following  repartee  of  his  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  exceedingly  perfect  in  its  kind.  He  hap- 
pened to  say,  upon  a  certain  bill  then  in  discussion,  that 

'  "  In  the  epistle  which  is  read  at  the  consecration  of  our  bishops, 
it  is  required  of  them,  amongst  other  injunctions,  that  they  should  he 
given  to  hospitality,  not  given  to  filthy  lucre,  not  covetous.  They  likewise 
solemnly  promise  to  assist  the  indigent,  and  all  strangei^s  wlw  are  destitute 
of  help." 
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"  '  he  had  prophesied  last  winter  this  bill  loould  be  attempted 
in  the  pjresent  session ;  and  he  luas  sorry  to  find  that  he  had 
proved  a  true  propjhet!  My  Lord  Coiiingsby,  who  spoke 
after  the  Bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion,  desired 
the  House  to  remark,  '  that  one  of  the  Right  Reverend 
had  set  himself  forth  as  a  jwopjhet  ,•  hut  for  Ids  pjart^  he  did 
not  hnowwhat  propjhet  to  liken  him  to ,  unless  to  that  furious 
prophet  Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  oicn  ass.'  The 
Bishop,  in  a  reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed 
this  rude  attack,  concluding  thus — '  since  the  noble  Lord 
hath  discovered  in  our  manners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  well 
content  to  he  compared  to  the  propliet  Balaam :  but,  my 
Lords,  r  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  out  the  other  part  of  the 
2?arallel :  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  reproved  by  nobody 
but  his  Lordship.' '' — pp.  129,  130. 

Dr.  King  gives  some  just  observations  upon  the 
neglect  of  the  study  of  our  own  language,  in  those  semi- 
naries of  education  where  all  other  tongues  are  so 
elaborately  taught.  To  this  defect  he  ascribes  the 
undoubted  fact,  that  Englishmen,  however  learned, 
exj^ress  themselves  in  their  mother-tongue  with  much 
less  ease,  elegance,  and  correctness,  than  foreigners. 

"  I  have  been  acquainted,"  he  says,  "with  three'  persons  only 
■who  spoke  English  with  that  elegance  and  propriety,  that  if  all 
they  said  had  been  immediately  committed  to  writing,  any  judge  of 
the  English  langniage  would  have  pronounced  it  an  excellent  and 
very  beautiful  style.  And  yet,  among  tl.e  French  and  Italians,  we 
meet  with  few  learned  men  who  are  not  able  to  express  themselves 
with  ease  and  elegance  in  their  own  language ;  and  if  the  same 
freedom  of  speech  were  allowed  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  or  senate 
of  Borne,  which  may  be  used  in  an  English  House  of  Commons, 
their  orators  woiild  be  more  numerous  and  eminent  than  we  can 
boast  of.  Observing  this  defect  so  universal  in  the  English  nation, 
I  have  always  advised  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  under  my 
care  in  the  University,  or  with  whom  I  had  any  connexion  or 
acquaintance  (especially  those  who  had  parts,  and  discovered  an 
inclination  to  improve  themselves),  to  get  by  heart  a  page  in  one 
of  our  English  classics  every  morning,  in  order  to  speak  their  o^wn 
tongue  with  facility,  and  acquire  a  good  style  in  writing." — pp. 
174-17G. 

»  "  ArTKRBuny,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Eochester. 
"  Dr.  GowER,  Provost  of  Worcester  College. 
"  JoHNsox,   the   author   of    the   English    Dictionary, — of   the 
liamhh')-,  &c." 
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We  suspect  that  the  Doctor  overlooks  another  circum- 
stance, which  has  a  great  share  in  making  foreigners, 
particularly  the  French  and  Italians,  more  eloquent  in 
common  conversation  than  our  countrymen ;  we  mean 
the  freedom  from  that  shyness  which  distinguishes  us, 
that  mixture  of  timidity  and  pride  about  trifling  matters, 
which  the  French  call  mauvaise  honte.  We  do  not  put 
forth  our  force  in  conversation ;  we  are  ashamed  of 
turning  sentences ;  we  dislike  attracting  the  attention  of 
others  to  our  manner  of  speech,  by  seeming  to  make  it 
the  object  of  our  own.  An  Italian  is  hurried  on  by  his 
passions,  the  spring  of  all  eloquence  ;  and  he  forgets  all 
such  personal  feelings.  A  Frenchman  has  none  to  en- 
cumber him ;  he  always  speaks  his  best,  as  if  every 
auditor  were  a  critic  ;  and  he  appeals  for  our  admiration 
at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  with  a  look  that  amply  testifies 
his  having  secured  his  own.     In  this  way  it  is,  that  one 

nation  is  eloquent,  and  the  other  rhetorical. But,  to 

continue  our  good  Doctor's  remarks  on  oratory.  He 
differs  from  Cicero  in  the  estimate  which  he  forms  of  the 
accomplishments  necessary  to  an  orator.  The  Roman 
held  it  essential  that  he  should  be  skilled  in  all  arts  and 
sciences. 

"  For  a  century  and  an  half,  we  have  had  only  two  High  Chan- 
cellors who  could  he  called  learned  men,  though  many  of  them  have 
been  reputed  excellent  orators ;  and  in  our  days,  the  man  who  en- 
joyed this  great  office  for  twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  dictated 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  did  not  learn.  Latin,  as  I  am  well  assured, 
until  after  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  Egbert  Walpole, 
who  by  his  oratory  raised  himself  from  a  small  estate  to  the  height 
of  power,  and  disposed  of  all  emplojTiients  in  the  British  dominions 
for  many  years,  had  not  any  great  stock  of  learning.  He  was  indeed 
not  unskilled  in  the  classics ;  some  knowledge  of  those  authors  he 
could  not  but  retain,  as  he  had  been  foimerly  a  fellow  of  a  College 
in  Cambridge.  I  knew  Sir  William  Wyndham,  who  was  allowed  to 
be  the  best  and  most  graceful  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
many  years  before  he  died,  but  he  was  not  eminent  in  any  branch 
of  literature.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  acquired  such  a  great  reputation 
for  his  eloquence,  and  a  greater  still  for  his  administration,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  it,  has  not  much  learning  to  boast  of, 
unless  it  be  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  classics.  I 
could  name  several  others,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  are 
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busy  speakers,  and  harangue  on  all  occasions,  wlio  would  be  greatly 
puzzled  in  reading  one  of  Tally  s  orations.  The  tnith  is,  that  not 
only  all  philosophical  studies,  and  the  abstniser  sciences,  are  of 
little  use  to  our  parliament  orators ;  but,  even  without  a  tincture  of 
what  we  call  polite  litei-ature,  they  are  many  of  them  able  to  talk 
themselves  into  esteem  and  good  employments.  Every  age  pro- 
duces men  (very'  few  indeed)  who  seem  to  be  orators  bom,  who, 
not  only  without  the  aid  of  learning,  but  without  use  and  exercise, 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  an  orator,  are  endowed 
with  a  talent  of  speaking  and  replying  readily  and  fluently." — 
pp.  178-181. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  hfe,  it  appears  that  our  author 
fell  into  bad  repute  with  his  own  party.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  seems  to  have  been  his  going  to  Court  in 
1761,  with  the  Chancellor  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
University,  when  they  went  up  with  an  address  uj3on 
the  King's  marriage.  The  fury  of  the  Jacobite  faction 
instantly  burst  forth  against  him  as  an  apostate  from 
the  cause ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  begins  very  bitterly  to 
inveigh  against  its  more  zealous  and  steady  adherents. 
He  remarks,  among  other  things,  the  low  ebb  to  which 
the  Jacobite  interest  was  reduced,  and  ascribes  this,  not 
more  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  Whigs,  than 
to  the  weak  and  violent  conduct  held  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  exiled  family's  party.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  he 
is  himself  possessed  of  information  which  may  at  once 
account  for  the  defection  among  its  votaries,  and  render 
that  desertion  more  general.  He  conceives  that  "  he 
shall  render  an  acceptable  service  to  many  of  his 
countrymen,  and  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  posterity,  by 
publishing  an  anecdote  which  he  is  noiv  under  no  obli- 
gation to  conceal,  and  which,  as  the  affairs  of  Britain 
are  at  present  circumstanced,  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  criminal  to  suppress."  After  observing,  by  the  way, 
how  frequently  the  "  affairs  of  Britain "  are  found  to 
justify,  and  indeed  to  demand,  certain  sacrifices  of  party 

'  "  Two  or  three  perhaps  in  a  century.  Such  men  may  properly 
be  called  geniuses.  Indeed  our  Methodists  and  our  enthusiasts  of  all 
denominations  pretend  to  the  gift  of  speaking  ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  they  speak  with  great  fluency  and  volubility :  but  it 
is  always  a  flow  of  absurdities,  blasphemy,  and  nonsense." 
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connexion — how  repeatedly  we  see  them  requiring  once 
zealous  partisans  to  oppose,  not  to  say,  betray,  their  for- 
mer friends — how  apt  those  same  "  affairs  of  Britain  "  are 
to  compel  men's  acceptance  of  high  and  lucrativ'e  situa- 
tions— we  may  go  on  with  the  anecdote.  It  seems  that, 
in  September  1750,  the  Doctor  received  a  message  from 
Lady  Primrose,  desiring  to  see  liim,  and,  upon  his  obey- 
ing the  summons,  was  suddenly  introduced  to  the  Pre- 
tender, who  had  come  over  at  the  instigation  of  his 
intemperate  and  thoughtless  friends,  to  make  an  attempt, 
for  which,  even  if  the  occasion  had  been  at  all  favour- 
able, no  sort  of  preparation  had  been  undertaken.  He 
remained  only  five  days  in  London,  during  which  time 
our  worthy  author  had  some  long  conversations  with 
him.  He  also  corresponded  with  him  constantly  for 
some  years,  not  by  letter,  but  through  honourable  and 
distinguished  gentlemen,  who  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  this  difficult 
and  hazardous  intercourse  between  the  exiled  Court  and 
their  friends  in  this  country.  Having,  in  the  course  of 
this  connexion,  "  informed  himself  of  all  particulars 
relating  to  him,  and  of  his  wliole  conduct  both  in  public 
and  private  life,"  he  deems  himself  as  well  qualified 
as  any  man  in  England  to  draw  a  just  character  of  the 
Pretender,  and  to  undeceive  "  many  worthy  gentlemen 
attached  to  his  name." 

With  this  we  close  our  account  of  the  Doctor's 
volume ;  aware  that  our  review  has  partaken  much  of 
the  desultory  and  gossiping  nature  of  the  work  itself — 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  more  trifling  than  might  have 
been  expected.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  towards  the 
author's  memory  to  add,  that  his  defection  from  the 
Jacobite  party  was  wholly  disinterested — that  it  con- 
sisted rather  in  despairing  of  success,  in  opening  his 
eyes  to  the  real  state  of  their  affairs,  and  in  discouraging, 
by  his  neutrality,  any  mad  projects  of  a  criminal  descrip- 
tion, than  in  supporting  their  adversaries  with  activity. 
The  more  sober  view  which  he  took  was  justified  ])y  the 
real  aspect  of  matters,  and  was  extremely  natural  in  a 
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man  turned  of  seventy- fou r ;  but  the  free  remarks  in 
wliicli  he  indulges  upon  the  cause,  and  its  adherents, 
and  especially  its  chief,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
reflecting  on  the  violent  abuse  to  which  a  slight  and 
occasional  conformity  had  exposed  him  ;• — abuse,  which 
we  know  often  converts  partial  into  thorough-paced 
renegadoes,  and  always  occasions,  either  directly  or  from 
being  dreaded,  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  apostasy.' 

*  In  the  Latin  excursus  which  is  inserted  in  Dr.  King's  tract, 
mention  is  made  of  certain  persons  l)y  the  name  of  Blacones,  and  a 
note  is  appended  to  the  following  eftect: — "  Blacones  apud  Anglos 
sunt  informes  delatores  gigantum  filii ;  quos  natura  malevolos  spes 
premii  induxit  in  summum  scelus  :  qui  quum  castos  et  integerrimos 
viros  accusare  soleant  omnia  confingunt  et  non  modo  perjuria  sua 
vendunt,  verum  etiam  alios  impellunt  ad  pejerandum.  Nomen  su- 
munt  a  Blacow  quodam  sacerdote,  qui  ob  nefarias  suas  delationcs 
donatus  est  canonicatu  Windsoriensi."  This  singular  coincidence 
was  not  known  when  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  anec- 
dotes a  clerg}'man  of  the  name  of  Blacow  was  prosecuted  for  preach- 
ing a  slanderous  sermon  against  the  Queen,  convicted,  and  sent  to 
gaol,  after  defending  himself  by  a  harangue  more  slanderous  than 
his  sennon. 
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Collection  Complete  des  Pamphlets  Politiques  et  Opuscules  Litte- 
raires  de  Paul-Louis  Courier,  Ancien  Canonnier  a  Cheval. 
8vo.     Pp.  510.     Bmxelles,  1826. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  books  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  of  late 
years.  As  the  author  is  Httle  known  beyond  the  Hterary 
and  pohtical  circles  of  Paris,  and  as  his  works,  besides 
their  extraordinary  merit  in  point  of  composition,  are 
full  of  important  information  respecting  the  state  of 
things  in  France  before  and  since  the  Revolution,  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  some  account  of  them 
to  our  readers,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
a  copy,  which  we  understand  the  vigilance  of  the  police 
has  frequently  rendered  very  difficult. 

Courier  was  the  son  of  a  proprietor  in  Touraine,  that 
is,  a  landholder,  not  noble,  and  of  independent,  but 
moderate  fortune.  At  an  early  age  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  acquirement  of  classical  literature,  and  made 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
through  life  continued  to  be  his  favourite  study.  He 
made  some  progress  also  in  the  mathematics  ;  and  having 
entered  the  artillery,  served  with  distinction,  first  in  the 
campaign  of  1792,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  He  rose  I'apidly  to  the  rank  of  chef  cVesca- 
dron  in  the  horse  artillery,  but  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram  in  1809  ;  a  measure  which,  we  are  told  by  the 
editor  of  this  collection,  was  recommended  to  him  by  his 
love  of  independence,  and  to  his  superiors,  by  his  impa- 
tience of  subordination  and  the  severity  of  his  humour, 
unrestrained  by  any  deference  for  rank. 
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He  was  now  in  his  six-and-tliirtietli  year,  and  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  estate  and  to  hterary  pursuits.  The  abuses  of  the 
government  in  his  earlier  years,  more  especially  the 
domineering  spirit  of  the  nobles,  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  impure  lives  of  the  higher 
clergy,  seem  to  have  given  him  an  incurable  prejudice 
against  the  aristocracy  and  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
Thus,  though  baptized,  as  is  usual,  by  the  name  of  the 
estate,  de  Mere,  he  never  would  take  it,  "  de  peur  qu'on 
ne  le  crut  gentilhomme."  In  all  his  writings  he  desig- 
nates himself  either  "  Vigneron"  or  "  Bucheron,''  or 
simply  peasant,  and  takes  a  pride  in  representing  him- 
self as  living  the  life  of  his  neighbours  in  that  station. 
He  is  their  adviser  in  difficulties,  their  advocate  when 
attacked ;  and  after  a  strenuous  warfare  waged  against 
local  abuses,  petty  oppression,  and  ecclesiastical  corrup- 
tions, he  appears  at  last  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
s^eal :  For,  while  engaged  in  exposing  these  malversa- 
tions by  publications,  which  he  contrived,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  police,  to  put  forth  from  time 
to  time,  he  was  assassinated  within  a  few  steps  of  his 
own  house,  to  which  he  was  returning  from  a  journey. 
"  Qui  fut  I'assassin  ?"  (says  his  biographer)  "  comme  on 
ne  pent  former  la-dessus  que  des  conjectures,  il  est  juste 
et  prudent  de  garder  le  silence." 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  inflexible  honesty, 
and,  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  kindly  and  amiable. 
But  his  humour  was  eccentric,  and  his  prejudices  as 
strong  as  many  of  those  which  he  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  combating.  The  abuses  of  certain  institutions  had 
unfortunately  given  him  a  bias  against  their  use ;  and 
he  often  expressed  himself  in  a  tone  of  irreverence  upon 
sacred  subjects,  less,  perhaps,  because  he  was  inclined  to 
treat  them  with  disrespect,  than  because  he  was  sensible 
of  the  pernicious  ends  to  which  they  were  often  per- 
verted. 

It  is,  however,  with  liis  writings  that  we  have  hero 
to  do ;  and  the  merits  of  these  are  of  a  very  high  order 
indeed.     Tliey  abound  in  plain,  strong,  masculine  sense. 
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illustrated  with  classical  allusions,  naturally  and  happily 
introduced,  and  seasoned  with  wit  more  brilliant  than  is 
almost  anywhere  else  to  be  found — for  it  has  the  keen 
edge  of  Swift's  satire,  w^ith  a  style  of  more  pointed  epi- 
gram, and  the  easy  playfulness  of  Yoltaire,  without  his 
pertness  and  flippancy.  His  statements  and  narratives 
are  short,  and  so  clear,  as  to  present  a  sudden  and  lively 
picture  ;  his  arguments  are  models  of  conciseness  and 
force.  He  is  truly  a  writer  of  extraordinary  powers, 
and  nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  attaining 
a  very  eminent  place  among  the  literary  men  of  his  age, 
but  his  never  having  composed  a  work  of  any  consider- 
able magnitude,  upon  a  subject  of  permanent  importance. 
The  caustic  severity  in  which  he  indulges,  and  in- 
dulges too  frequently,  is,  for  the  most  part,  called  forth 
by  some  instance  of  oppression,  some  actual  case  of  great 
abuse  in  important  things ;  but  sometimes  also  it  is  ex- 
cited by  his  own  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  and  then  it  sits 
less  gracefully  upon  him.  He  seems  never  to  have  con- 
descended but  once  to  solicit  a  favour,  and  that  was  when, 
in  compliance  with  his  kinsman  Clavier's  dying  request, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his 
death  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  The  election 
took  place  during  the  ascendency  of  the  ultra  faction  ; 
and  the  same  body  which  had  rejected  the  father  of 
modern  Grecians,  the  illustrious  Coraii,  preferred  to 
Courier  certain  courtiers,  "  qui "  (in  the  words  of  the 
court  journal),  "  a  dire  vrai,  ne  savent  point  de  Grec, 
mais  dont  les  principes  sont  connus."  This  refusal, 
Avhere  he  felt  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  condescension, 
rankled  in  his  proud  spirit,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
severe  attack  upon  the  Academy,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  its  members;  containing,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  but  conveyed  in  terms  of  the  most  unsparing 
sarcasm,  and  with  all  the  exaggeration  incident  to  com- 
positions professedly  satirical.  Although,  from  taking 
its  origin  in  feelings  of  a  personal  nature,  this  is  a  far 
less  pleasing  composition  than  those  which  are  inspired 
by  a  just  indignation  at  oppression  or  abuse,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  others  \  yet  we  shall  ex- 
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tract  one  or  two  passages,  as  illustrating  the  character 
we  have  given  of"  his  style.  "  Ce  qui  me  fache  le  plus," 
says  he,  speaking  of  his  rejection, 

"  C'est  que  je  vols  s'accomplir  cette  prediction  que  me  fit  autrefois 
men  pere  : — '  Tu  ne  seras  jamais  rieii.^  Jxisqu'a  prcisent,  je  doutais 
(comme  il  y  a  toxijours  quelque  chose  d'obscur  dans  les  C)racles),  je 
pensais  qu'il  pouvait  avoir  dit, — '  Ta  ne  feras  jamais  rien  ;'  ce  qui 
m'accomraodait  assez,  et  me  semblait  mome  d'un  hon  augure  pour 
mon  avancement  dans  le  monde  ;  car,  en  ne  faisant  rien,  je  pouvais 
parvenir  a  tout,  et  singulierement,  a  etre  de  I'Acadenjie  ! '  Je 
m'abusais.  Le  bon-homme,  sans  doute,  avoit  dit,  et  rarement  il 
se  trompa, — '  lu  ne  seras  jamais  rien  ;'  c'est-a-diro,  tu  ne  seras  ni 
gendanne,  ni  rat-de-cave,  ni  espion,  ni  due,  ni  laquais,  ni  acade- 
micien." 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  la,  messieurs,  ce  que  craignait  votre  fondateur,  le 
ministre  Colbert.  II  n'attaclia  point  de  traitement  aux  places  de 
votre  academic,  de  peur,  disent  les  memoires  du  temps,  que  les  courti- 
sans  ny  voidussent  mettre  leurs  valets.  Helas  !  ils  font  bien  pis  :  ils  s'y 
mettent  enjc-memes,  et  apres  eux,  s'y  mettent  encore  leurs  proteges, 
valets  sans  gages,  de  sorte  que  tout  le  monde  bientot  sera  de  I'Aca- 
demie,  excepte  les  savants  !  comme  on  conte  d'mi  grand  d'autrefois, 
que  tous  les  gens  de  sa  maison  avaient  des  benefices,  excepte 
I'aumonier." 

"  Ob!  I'beureuse  pensce  qu'eut  le  grand  Napoleon,  d'enregimenter 
les  beaux-arts,  d'organiser  les  sciences,  comme  les  droits  reunis  ; 
pense'e  vraiment  royale,  disait  M.  de  Fontanes,  de  changer  en  appointe- 
ment  ce  que  promettent  les  Muses — tin  nom  et  des  lauriers  I  Par-la 
tout  s'aplanit  dans  la  litterature ;  par-la,  cette  carriere,  autrefois  si 
penible,  est  devenue  facile  et  unie.  Un  jeune  homme,  dans  les 
lettres,  s'avance,  fait  son  chemin,  comme  dans  les  sels  ou  les  tabacs. 
Avec  de  la  conduite,  un  caractere  doux,  une  mise  decente,  il  est  sur 
de  parvenir,  et  d'avoir  a  son  tour  des  places,  des  traitemens,  des 
pensions,  des  logemens,  pourvu  qu'il  n'aille  pas  faire  autrement  que 
tout  le  monde,  se  distinguer,  etudier.  Les  jeunes  gens  quelquefois 
se  passionnent  pour  I'etude  ;  c'est  la  perte  assuree  de  quiconque 
aspire  aux  emplois  de  la  littt'iature  ;  c'est  le  mal  a  tout  avancement. 
L'etude  rend  paresseux :  on  s'enteiTe  dans  ses  livres ;  on  devient 
reveur,  distrait,  ou  oublie  ses  divers  visites,  assemble'es.  repas,  cere- 
monies :  mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  pis,  IV-tude  rend  orgueilleux ;  celui 
qui  etudie  s'imagine  bientot  savoir  plus  qii'un  autre,  pretend  a  des 
succes,  meprise  ses  egaux,  manque  a  ses  superieurs,  neglige  ses  pro- 
tecteurs,  et  ne  fera  jamais  rien  dans  la  partie  des  lettres. 


'  In  another  of  his  writings,  M.  Courier,  having  occasion  to 
mention  some  Florentine  men  of  letters,  who  might  have  remained 
unexposed  but  for  a  controversy  of  which  he  is  speaking,  archly 
observes: — "  Jamais  on  ne  se  serait  doute,  qu'ils  sussent  si  peu  leur 
metier,  et  leur  ignorance,  ne  paraissant  que  dans  leurs  ouvrages, 
n'eut  ete  connue  de  personne." 
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"  Si efit  etudie,  s'il  eut  appris  le  Grec,  serait-il  aujoiird'hiii 

professeiir  do  langue  Grecqiie,  garde  des  livres  Grecs,  acadomicien 
do  r  Academic  Grecqne,  enfin,  h  mijiix  rente  de  tous  les  e'nidifs?  ITaase 
a  fait  cette  sottise.  II  s'est  rendu  savant,  et  le  voila  capable  de 
remplir  tontes  les  places  destinees  aux  savants,  mais  non  pas  de  les 
obtenir.  Bien  plus  avise  fut  M.  E.,  ce  galant  dcfensenr  de  IV'glise, 
ce  jeune  champion  du  temps  passe !  II  pouvait,  comme  tin  autre, 
apprendi'e,  en  etudiant ;  mais  il  vit  que  cela  ne  le  menait  a  rien,  et 
il  aima  bieu  mieux  se  produire  que  s'instruire,  avoir  dix  emplois  de 
savant,  que  d'etre  en  etat  d'en  remplir  un  qu'il  n'eut  pas  eu,  s'il  se 
fut  mis  dans  I'esprit  de  le  mtriter,  comme  a  fait  ce  pauvre  Ilaase, 
homme,  a  men  jugement,  droit  mais  non  habile ;  qui  s'en  va  palir 
sur  les  livres,  perd  son  temps  et  son  Grec,  ayant  devant  les  yeux  ce 

qui  I'eut  du  preserver  d'une  semblable  faute.     ,  modele  de  con- 

duite,  litterateur  parfait,  ne    salt   aucune  science,    n'entend 

aucune  langue,"  &c. 

We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  indiv^iduals  liere 
described,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  attack  upon 
them  may  not  be  unjust,  wlien  we  see  the  spirit  that 
dictates  the  greater  part  of  M.  Courier's  remarks  on 
the  Academy. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  of  tlie  pieces 
contained  in  this  vohnne  is  a  petition  to  the  two  Cliam- 
bers,  dated  1816,  and  setting  fortVi,  witli  much  simphcity 
and  pathos,  the  sufferings  of  the  district  in  wliicli  M. 
Courier  Hved,  under  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the 
agents  of  the  Uhra  government.  It  is  the  true  picture 
of  a  Pohtical  distribution  of  Justice — of  the  hiw,  ad- 
ministered by  a  faction — of  party  principles  presiding 
over  the  acts  of  the  judicial  as  well  as  executive  power. 

Luynes  was  a  moderate-sized  town,  which  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  had  reduced  to  a  very  in- 
considerable place,  having  somewhere  about  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  or  about  two  hundred  houses.  It  is  situated 
in  Touraine,  by  far  the  most  peaceful  district  of  France 
at  all  times ;  perhaps  the  only  corner  in  all  Europe 
where,  during  the  Revolution  and  its  wars,  there  never 
was  heard  the  sound  either  of  revolt  or  invasion.  "  Nous 
avons  connu  par  oui-dire"  (says  our  author)  "  les  de- 
sastres  de  Lyon,  les  horreurs  de  la  Vendee,  et  les  hcca- 
tombes  humaines  du  grand-pretre  de  la  raison,  et  les 
massacres  calcules  de  ce  genie  qui  inventa  la  grande 
guerre  et  la  haute  police  :  Mais  alors,  de  tant  de  Heaux, 
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nous  ne  ressentions  que  le  bruit,  calmes  au  milieu  des 
tourments,  comme  ces  Oasis  entoures  de  sables  mouvants 
du  desert."  So  it  was  in  more  remote  times ;  and  it 
became  a  kind  of  proverb  in  this  district,  alike  remote 
from  the  turbulence  of  the  capital  and  the  perils  of  the 
frontier,  that  the  women  of  Tours  had  never  seen  the 
smoke  of  a  camp.  "  Or,  dans  cette  province,  de  tout 
temps  si  heureuse,  si  pacifique,  si  calme,  il  n'y  a  point 
de  canton  plus  paisible  que  Luynes.  La,  on  ne  sait  ce 
que  c'est  que  vols,  meurtres,  violences ;  et  les  plus  an- 
ciens  de  ce  pays,  oil  Ton  vit  long-temps,  n'y  avaient 
jamais  vu  ni  pre'vot,  ni  archers,  avant  ceux  qui  vinrent 
Fan  passe  pour  apprendre  k  vivre  a  Fouquet.  La,  on 
ignore  jusqu'aux  noms  de  factions  et  de  partis :  on 
cultive  ses  champs ;  on  ne  se  mele  d'autre  chose.  Les 
haines  qu'a  semees  partout  la  Revolution  n'ont  point 
germe  chez  nous,  oil  la  Revolution  n'avait  fait  ni  vic- 
•  times,  ni  fortunes  nouvelles.  Nous  pratiquons  surtout 
le  pre'cepte  divin  d'obeir  aux  jxiissances ;  mais,  avertis 
tard  des  changements,  de  peur  de  ne  pas  crier  a  propos, 
Yive  le  Roi !  Yive  la  Ligue  !  nous  ne  crions  lien  du 
tout!  et  cette  politique  nous  avait  reussi,  jusqu'au  jour 
oil  Fouquet  passa  devant  le  mort  sans  oter  son  chapeau.' 
A  present  nieme,  je  m'etonne  qu'on  ait  pris  le  pretexte 
de  cris  seditieux  pour  nous  persecuter ;  tout  autre  eiit 
cte  ]^lus  plausible  ;  et  je  trouve  qu'on  cut  aussi  bien 
fait  de  nous  bruler  comme  entaches  de  I'heresie  de  nos 
ancetres,  que  de  nous  deporter  ou  nous  emprisonner 
comme  seditieux." 

So  it  was,  however,  that  all  at  once  were  heard,  in 
this  tranquil  quarter,  new  and  unknown  sounds — ^of 
some  being  '■'■good  subjects,''  and  others  ""bad  subjects" 
or  rather  '^well-disposed''  and  "ill-disposed,"  and  some 
were  said  to  have  been  speaking  evil  of  the  govern- 
ment. One  man  in  particular  was  flung  into  prison  for 
five  or  six  weeks  on  such  a  charge,  while  another  was 

'  Tliis  alludes  to  the  person  named  having  passed  a  funeral,  con- 
ducted by  a  piiest,  without  taking  off  his  hat.  M.  Courier  candidly 
admits  that  this  rudeness  -was  highly  blamable  ;  but  the  authorities, 
in  their  wisdom,  made  il  a  ground  of  severe  proceedings. 
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let  go  free,  who  had  bragged  that  he  was  keeping  his 
wine  for  Bonaparte's  return  :  But  the  former  was  an 
ill-disposed,  the  latter,  a  well-disposed  person.  There 
were  now,  as  M.  Chateaubriand  says,  "  two  weights  and 
two  measures  for  the  same  action  ;  acquittal  to  one,  con- 
demnation to  another."^ — "  Etes-vous  bien  avec  tels  ou 
tels  ? — Bon  sujet — on  yous  laisse  vivre  !  Avez-vous 
soutenu  quelque  proces  contre  un  tel,  manque  a  le 
saluer,  querelle  sa  servante,  ou  jete  une  pierre  a  son 
chien  ?  Yous  etes  mauvais  sujet,  partant  seditieux  !  on 
vous  applique  la  loi, — et  quelquefois  on  vous  I'applique 
un  peu  rudement."  An  example  of  this  is  now  given ; 
the  persons  suspected  of  bad  dispositions,  were  ten  of 
the  most  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  "  peres  de 
famille  la  plupart,  vignerons,  laboureurs,  artisans,  de  qui 
nul  n'avait  a  se  plaindre,  bons  voisins,  amis  officieux, 
serviables  a  tons,  sans  reproche  dans  leur  etat,  clans 
leurs  moeurs,  leur  conduite, — mais  mauvais  sujets  !"  At 
midnight,  in  the  month  of  March,  forty  gendarmes 
entered  the  town,  and  distributed  themselves  in  every 
quarter.  At  the  first  dawn  they  made  their  way  into 
the  houses ;  and,  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion  they 
had  occasioned,  many  flying  out,  they  knew  not  whither, 
nor  whci'efore,  naked  in  the  streets ;  some  were  seized, 
to  the  number  of  ten,  and  the  rest  hid  themselves  and 
escaped.  Those  who  were  thus  taken  were  hurried 
away  to  prison,  and  all  intercourse  with  their  families 
strictly  prohibited.  Their  wives  and  children  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm,  and  could  only  learn, 
that  it  was  upon  a  charge  of  being  Bonapartists ;  al- 
though M.  Covu'ier  observed,  that  of  all  the  parties  to 
this  affair,  those  who  had  made  the  arrest,  those  who 
were  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  the  prisoners,  the  latter 
alone  were  free  from  all  connexion  w^ith  Bonaparte  !  to 
whom  the  others  had  both  sworn  allegiance  and  pre- 
ferred their  suits  for  favours.  Nay,  the  magistrate  who 
authorized  this  act  of  rigour,  had,  under  Bonaparte,  a 
few  years  before,  treated  them  with  equal  harshness  for 
refusing  to  serve  that  chief.  These  unfortunate  persons 
were  conveyed  from  Luynes  to  Tours  *,   the  cause  was 
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from  tlience  adjourned,  and  the  prisoners  transferred  to 
Orleans,  where  two  of  them,  in  order  that  the  authorities 
might  not  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong,  were  sentenced  to 
banishment,  two  to  imprisonment,  and  the  remaining 
six  discharged,  ruined  in  heahh  and  in  circumstances, 
and  unable  to  resume  their  industrious  pursuits.  The 
story  of  one  of  them  is  touch  in  gly  related. 

"  Des  dix  arretes  cette  fois,  il  n'y  en  avait  point  qui  no  laisvsat 
nne  famille  a  raLandon.  Brnlon  et  sa  femme,  tons  denx  dans  les 
cacliots  six  mois  enticrs  ;  lenrs  enfans  autant  de  temps  sont  de- 
meuies  orphelins.  Pierre  Aubcrt,  veiif,  avait  un  garden  et  nne  fille  ; 
celle  ci  de  onze  ans,  I'autre  plus  jeune  encore,  mais  dont  a  cet  jlge 
la  doncenr  et  I'intelligcnce  interessaient  deja  tont  le  monde.  A  cela 
se  joignait  alors  la  pitie  qu'inspirait  leur  nialheiir ;  chacnn  de  son 
mieux  les  s-econrut.  Eien  ne  leur  eiit  manque,  si  les  soins  pat  ernes 
se  pouvaient  remplacer;  mais  la  petite  bientot  tomba  dans  une  me- 
lancolie  dont  on  ne  la  put  distraire.  Cette  nuit — ces  gendarmes,  et 
f-on  pere  onchaine,  ne  s'eflFa(;aient  point  de  sa  memoire.  L'impres- 
sion  de  terrcur  qu'elle  avait  conservt'e  d'nn  si  aftreux  reAeil,  ne  lui 
laissa  jamais  reprendre  la  gaite,  ni  les  jeux  de  son  age ;  elle  n'a  fait 
quo  languir  depuis,  et  se  consumer  pexi  a  pen.  liofusant  toute 
noui'riture,  sans  cesse  elle  appellait  son  pore.  On  crut,  en  le  lui 
faisant  voir,  adoucir  son  chagrin,  et  pcut-ctre  la  rap2^eler  a  la  vie ; 
elle  obtint,  mais  trop  tard,  I'entree  de  la  prison.  11  Ta  vue ;  il  I'a 
embrassce  ;  il  se  flatte  de  I'embrasser  encojo  ;  il  ne  sait  jias  tout  son 
mallieur,  que  fremissent  de  lui  apprendre  les  gardiens  memo  de  ces 
lieixx.  Au  fond  de  ces  horribles  dcmcures,  il  vit  de  I'esperance 
d'etre  enfin  qiaelque  jour  rendu  a  la  lumiere,  et  de  retrouver  sa  fille  ; 
depuis  quinze  jours  elle  est  morte." 

"  Justice !  t'quite  !  providence  !"  (he  exclaims,  addressing  the 
Chambers,)  "  vains  mots,  dont  on  nous  abu^e!  Quelque  pait  que 
je  tourne  les  yeux,  jo  ne  vois  que  le  crime  trioiiq)hant,  et  I'innocen*  e 
opprinu'e.  -le  sais  tel,  qui,  a  foice  de  trahis<;ns,  de  parjures,  et  des 
sottises  tout  ensemble,  n'a  pu  consommer  s-a  mine;  une  famille  qui 
laboure  le  champ  de  scs  pores,  est  plongce  dans  les  cachots,  et 
disparait  pour  toujours.  Detournons  nos  regaids  de  ces  tiisfes 
exemples,  qui  fcraient  ron*  ncer  au  bien,  et  douter  memo  la  vertu." 

But  mark  the  end  of  all  this  vigour  in  support  of  the 
government,  and  against  a  few  peaceable  peasants,  sus- 
pected of  having  s]3oken  disrc  spectfully  of  it.  Till  now 
Luyneswas  the  abode  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and 
undisturbed  sulnnission  to  the  law.  AVhile  the  accused 
were  carried  from  dungeon  to  dungeon,  the  house  of 
the  mayor  was  set  fire  to  hi  the  night,  and  he  and  his 
family  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.     New  arrests 
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were  now  ordered,  and  justly  ;  every  one  was  suspected, 
and  probably  witb  good  reason  ;  terror  reigned  through- 
out, only  to  be  succeeded  by  vengeance.  The  secret 
had  been  discovered  of  making  the  most  submissive  and 
peaceable  of  mankind  rebels !  It  is  contained  in  a 
single  word  ^  but  its  efficacy  is  sure,  and  its  operation 
not  lingering — Injustice.  "  L'injustice  les  a  revoltes. 
Reduits  au  desespoir,  par  ces  magistrats  meme,  leurs 
naturels  appuis,  opprimes  au  nom  des  lois  qui  doivent 
les  proteger,  ils  ne  connaissent  plus  de  frein,  parceque 
ceux  qui  les  gouvernent  n'ont  point  connu  de  mesure." 
' — A  lesson  to  all  rulers,  and  applicable  to  every  people. 
Besides  the  writings  of  M.  Courier  upon  the  abuses  of 
the  magistracy,  there  are  several  very  remarkable  tracts 
on  those  of  the  priesthood,  especially  the  party  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  fundamental  defects  of  the  Romish  re- 
ligion and  discipline  are  exhibited  in  very  striking 
colours,  and  illustrated  by  the  most  dreadful  examples. 
The  evils  of  auricular  confession,  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  are,  above  all,  most  clearly  and  eloquently 
exposed.  But  how  necessary  soever  this  may  be  in  a 
country  where  so  many  people  are  still  unweaned  from 
their  devotion  to  that  false  and  pernicious  system,  in 
this  country  there  wants  no  argument  nor  any  illustra- 
tions to  confirm  men's  opinions,  already  fixed  on  this 
subject,  beyond  all  risk  of  being  moved.  The  unceasing 
cftbrts  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  adherents,  which  have 
produced,  since  the  date  of  M.  Courier's  principal 
writings,  many  of  the  same  good  effects  in  the  temporal 
policy  of  the  French  government,  which  the  efforts  of 
the  Papists  under  James  II.  formerly  did  in  England, 
were,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  progress ;  and  he  partook  of  the  alarm  with  which 
all  rational  men  then  beheld  that  sect  restored  to  power. 
They  are  still  active,  and  therefore  formidable,  notwith- 
standing the  checks  they  have  of  late  experienced.  But 
six  years  ago,  their  new  and  unrestrained  exertions  jus- 
tified the  greatest  apprehensions  :  For  the  approaching 
reign  of  a  prince,  supposed  to  be  under  their  influence, 
was  felt  in  the  subserviency  of  all  the  baser  portion  of 
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the  magistracy.  AVhat  passed  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
in  our  author's  district,  on  the  subject  of  Sundays  and 
holidays,  illustrates  these  remarks. 

The  Yicar  of  Teretz  is  described  as  an  amiable  and 
pious  old  man  ;  "  homme  sense,  instruit,  octogenaire 
quasi,  mais  ami  de  la  jeunesse,  trop  raisOnnable  pour 
Youloir  la  reformer  sur  le  patron  des  ages  passes,  et  la 
gouverner  par  des  buUes  de  Boniface  ou  d'Hildebrand. 
O'est  devant  sa  porte  qu'on  danse,  et  devant  lui  le  plus 
souvent.  Loin  de  blamer  ces  amusemens,  qui  n'ont  rien 
en  eux-memes  que  de  fort  innocent,  il  y  assiste,  et  croit 
bien  faire,  y  ajoutant,  par  sa  pre'sence,  et  le  respect  que 
chacun  lui  porte,  un  nouveau  degre  de  decence  et  d'hon- 
netete. "  "  Sage  pasteur "  (exclaims  our  author), 
"  vraiment  pieux !  le  puissions-nous  long-temps  con- 
server  pour  le  soulagement  du  pauvre,  Tedification  du 
prochain,  et  le  repos  de  cette  commune,  oii  sa  prudence 
maintient  la  paix,  le  calme,  I'union,  la  concorde !"  M. 
Courier  affirms,  that  in  these  innocent  recreations,  pur- 
sued according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  from  all 
time,  there  never  had,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
occurred  the  least  disorder ;  never,  among  the  ^'oung 
people  who  met  to  dance  together,  had  there  been 
known  a  single  act  of  immorality.  Their  gaiety  was  all 
in  public,  in  the  Place,  surrounded  by  their  parents  and 
neighbours.  The  experiment  of  changing  such  meet- 
ings into  secret  assignations,  pri\ate  tete-a-tetes,  he 
considers  to  be  one  full  of  peril ;  but  the  zeal  of  the 
neighbouring  vicar  of  Azai  was  kindled  to  make  this 
trial ;  and  of  him  our  author  gives  a  sketch  very 
different  from  the  one  we  have  just  been  surveying,  but 
which  appears,  from  his  statement,  to  be  the  portrait, 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  tril)e.  "  (''est  un  jeune 
homme  bouillant  de  zele,  a  peine  sorti  du  Seininaire,  con- 
sent de  I'Eglise  militante,  impatient  de  se  distinguer. 
Ues  son  installation  il  attaqua  la  danse,  et  semble  avoir 
promis  a  Dieu  de  I'abolir  dans  sa  paroisse,  u.-^ant  pour 
cela  de  plusieurs  moyens,  dont  le  jirincipal  et  le  seul 
efficace,  jusqu'a  jiresent,  est  I'autorite  du  prefet.  Par  le 
prefet  il  reussit  a  nous  empecher  de  danser ;  et  bientot 
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nous  fera  defendre  de  chanter  et  de  rlre.  Bientot !  que 
dis-je  ?  il  y  a  eu  deja  de  nos  jeunes  gens  mandes,  me- 
naces, reprimandes,  pour  des  chansons,  pour  avoir  ri." 
The  same  thing  has  happened,  he  adds,  in  another  parish 
close  by,  and  under  another  young  hero  of  the  Seminary. 
They  have  exacted  from  their  female  penitents,  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  absolution,  tliat  they  should  renounce 
dancing  altogether ;  but  the  power  of  the  Prefect  was 
wanting  here,  and  the  number  of  communicants  fell  off 
three-fourths ;  so  much  more  powerful  were  the  habits 
of  these  young  people  than  the  influence  of  the  priest. 

But  all  the  zeal  was  not  upon  this  occasion  monopo- 
lized by  the  Seminary  priests.  The  Mayor  of  Yeretz, 
transported  with  pious  indignation,  knocked  down  the 
venerable  pastor,  above  described  as  allowing  his  flock 
their  wonted  recreations,  accompanying  the  outrage 
with  language  the  most  abusive,  and  cliarging  him  with 
committing  sacrilege  each  time  he  said  mass.  The  life 
of  this  worthy  magistrate  is  described  as  very  irregular, 
though  his  zeal  be  so  ardent ;  but  his  politics  are  of  the 
most  approved  pattern  ;  he  is  the  possessor  of  emigrant 
property,  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  indeed,  being  a  con- 
fiscated estate  of  that  description ;  he  therefore  makes 
friends  of  the  counter-revolutionary  party,  from  whom 
alone  he  has  anything  to  apprehend.  "  Son  calcul  est 
fin  ;  il  raisonne  a  merveille.  Se  rangeant  avec  ceux  qui 
le  nomme  voleur,  il  fait  rage  contre  ceux  qui  le  veulent 
maintenir  dans  sa  propriete — conduite  tres  adroite  !  Si 
ces  derniers  triomphent,  la  revolution  demeure,  et  tout 
ce  qu'elle  a  fait ;  il  tient  le  marquisat,  se  moque  du  mar- 
quis. Les  autres  I'emportant,  il  pense  meriter  non 
seulement  sa  grace,  et  de  n'etre  pas  pendu,  mais  recom- 
pense, emploi,  et  qui  sait  ?  quelque  autre  terre,  confis- 
quee  sur  les  liberaux,  lorsqu'ils  seront  emigres  !"  Hence 
the  worshipfid  man's  ardour  against  dancing,  which  the 
rising  party  of  the  Jesuits  were  setting  all  their  arts  to 
pull  down  ;  hence  his  vehement  rebuke  of  the  reverend 
pastor,  eighty-two  years  of  age ;  of  whom  it  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  he  was  marked  out  for  signalizing  liis 
worship's  loyalty  to  the   ruling   powers,   not  more   by 
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having  taken  part  with  the  poor  people  under  his  care, 
than  by  having  held  preferment  under  the  Revolution. 
Accordingly,  when  he  proceeded  against  the  mayor  for 
his  unmanly  assault  (the  effects  of  vvliich  had  confined 
him  to  his  bed),  he  found  all  the  ^^  auihorities"  took  part 
with  his  adversary.  "  Tout  ce  qui  pense  bien  le  tient 
duement  battu,  et  applaudit  au  maire  1"  The  venerable 
sufferer  is  actually  condemned  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
proceeding,  and  nai'rowly  escapes  being  fined  also,  for 
having  been  beaten !  The  account  of  the  proceeding 
exhibits  so  striking  a  picture  of  what  we  have  above 
alluded  to  as  tlie  most  unbearable  of  outrages, — injustice 
done  by  political  judges — wrong  perpetrated  by  the 
ministers  of  justice — that  we  must  expose  it  to  the 
reader  at  length ;  for  it  is  applicable  to  other  magis- 
trates, and  other  districts  as  well  as  that  of  Yeretz. 

"  Des  gens  ont  conscille  an  cure  de  Veretz,  battu  par  le  jeuno 
maire,  d'en  demander  justice,  ayant  preuves  et  temoins.  II  I'a  fait ; 
il  s'est  plaint.  Mais  ce  cure  est  un  de  ceux  de  la  Eevolution :  11 
preta  le  serment,  et  nienie  fut  grand-vicaire  constitutionnel,  homme 
qui  s'est  assis  dans  la  chaire  enipestee  I  II  a  contre  lui  toute  sa 
rolt?e.  Tout  ce  qui  pense  bien  le  tient  duement  battu,  et  applaudit 
au  maire.  Le  procureur  du  roi,  sans  duute  ignorant  cela  d'abord, 
prit  fait  et  cause  pour  I't'glise  outragve ;  dans  I'ardeur  de  son  zele 
voulait  couper  le  poing  qui  avait  frappe  I'oint ;  mais  averti  depuis, 
il  a  change  de  langage,  trop  tard  ;  on  no  lui  pardonne  pas  d'avoir 
agi,  et  fait  agir  la  justice  dans  cette  aftaire,  sans  prendre  le  mot  des 
Jesuites.  Messieurs  les  gens  du  roi,  entre  la  chancellerie  ct  la 
grande  aumonerie,  n'ont  pas  besogne  faitc,  et  sont  en  peine  souvent. 
Le  prefet,  mieux  avise,  insti'uit  d'ailleurs,  guide  par  le  coadjnteur, 
les  moines,  les  devotes,  et  le  serainairistes,  en  appuyant  son  maire, 
et  criant  anatlieme  au  pretre  de  Baal,  a  monti-e  qu'il  entend  la  poli- 
tique du  jour,  Les  juges — comment  faire  contre  uu  parti  regnant  ? 
lis  en  eurent  grande  lionte,  et  sortant  de  I'audience,  ne  regardaient 
personne  apres  cette  sentence.  lis  ont,  bien  malgre  eux,  pauvres 
gens,  en  dopit  de  la  clameur  publique,  des  preuves,  des  temoins, 
condamne  le  plaigniant  aux  frais  et  aux  depens.  Le  parti  voulait 
plus  ;  il  voidait  une  amende,  que  messieurs  de  la  justice  ont  brave- 
ment  refuse :  le  battu  ne  paie  pas  I'amende  ;  c'est  quelque  chose ; 
c'est  beaucoup,  au  temps  ou  nous  vivons.  II  ne  font  pas  exiger 
plus ;  et  ce  courage  aux  juges  pourra  ne  pas  durer." 

Such  scenes  as  this  appal  us  in  England,  unaccustomed 
to  acts  of  outrageous  and  manifest  injustice— scenes 
in  which  the  law  ceases  to  speak,  through  the  judge 
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becoming  the  organ  of  the  government,  or  of  a  faction,, 
and  uttering  only  the  base  whispers  of  sciirrihty,  or 
giving  vent  to  the  shouts  of  party  fury.  But  much 
violence  may  be  done  to  justice  in  a  more  quiet,  and 
therefore  unsuspected,  course  of  misconduct.  Judges 
may  have  leanings  which  influence  them  all  their  lives 
through,  without  ever  betraying  them  into  any  gross 
outrage  upon  judicial  decorum.  And  whatever  the  bias 
is  that  operates  to  draw  them  towards  one  side  or  the 
other — whether  favour  to  the  court,  or  the  church,  or  the 
people — whatever  feeling  they  indulge  other  than  the 
"  constant  and  perpetual  desire  of  rendering  to  every 
one  his  due,"  they  violate  their  oath  of  office,  and 
exhibit  a  spectacle  which,  be  it  ever  so  veiled  by  out- 
ward observance  of  decorum,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  every  part  of 
the  community,  and  to  call  down  upon  the  culprit  the 
most  terrible  punishment  which  the  public  indignation 
can  inflict.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  affirm — yet  we 
believe  it  to  be  true — that  worthy  men  sometimes  allow 
themselves,  when  placed  in  judicial  stations,  to  commit 
this  crime,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  its  atrocity ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  some  severe  examples  seem  to  be 
w^anting,  wdiich  may  open  their  eyes,  and  deter  others 
from  being  thus  beguiled.  One  thinks  that  there  is  too 
strong  a  current  of  popular  feeling  setting  in  against 
the  government  or  against  existing  institutions ;  and 
therefore  he  fancies  he  shall  discharge  his  duty  better 
by  leaning  in  their  favour.  Another  imagines  (or  may 
imagine,  for  we  suspect  this  case  is  yet  to  occur),  that 
the  danger  threatens  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
that  the  people  is  in  risk  of  being  oppressed ;  he  there- 
fore makes  a  stand  against  the  supposed  oppressors,  and 
casts  the  balance  in  favour  of  popular  rights.  This 
minister  of  justice  fears  that  the  tide  runs  dangerously 
against  sacred  things,  and  that  the  Established  Church 
is  in  jeopardy ;  he  will  therefore,  in  fairness  to  that 
venerable  institution,  incline  against  whatever  seems 
calculated  to  weaken  or  to  invade  it.  That,  on  the  other 
hand,  dreads  the  encroachments  upon  the  laity  which 
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cliiirchmen  are  sometimes  suspected  of  attempting,  and 
sets  himself  to  resist  these  by  favouring  the  defence 
against  ecclesiastical  claims.  One  has  most  conscien- 
tiously a  strong  opinion  against  the  inroads  which  the 
ambition,  or  intelligence,  or  wealth,  of  the  middling 
classes  are  making  upon  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  would  protect  its  privileges  as  an  integral  and  an 
essential  portion  of  the  constitution.  Another  feels  as 
honestly  for  the  wrongs  which  those  privileges  inflict 
upon  the  portion  of  the  community  at  whose  expense 
they  are  enjoyed,  and  inclines  towards  all  that  favours 
an  immunity  from  their  pressure.  But  all  such  inclina- 
tions, leanings,  dispositions,  tendencies,  are,  when  carried 
to  the  bench,  and  suffered  to  affect  the  conduct  of  the 
judge  in  whatever  part  of  the  cause  he  is  trying,  only 
soft  expressions  for  that  wdiich  the  same  men  would 
shrink  from  were  it  called  by  its  right  name — Injustice. 
They  are  the  views  which  it  is  very  fit  for  advocates  to 
put  forward,  very  necessary  for  lawgivers  to  entertain, 
very  becoming  for  the  judge  to  cherish  in  his  private 
capacity,  as  the  independent  citizen  of  a  free  country  : 
But  if  they  influence  him  ever  so  little  on  the  seat  of 
justice,  they  betray  him  into  a  gross  breach  of  his  duty, 
and  a  violation  of  the  sacred  trust  which  the  law  reposes 
in  him.  His  duty,  and  his  only  duty,  is  to  go  straight 
forward,  dealing  with  the  facts,  and  pronouncing  upon 
the  law,  as  if  he  had  neither  opinions  nor  feelings  as  a 
man,  nor  had  any  concern  in  the  world,  except  with  the 
particular  merits  of  the  individual  question  actually 
before  him. 

In  a  country  circumstanced  as  ours  is,  with  a  most 
watchful  bar  and  public,  before  whom  everytliing  a 
judge  does  or  says  passes,  and  by  wliom  it  must  all  at 
the  moment,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  be  uns]:»ar- 
ingly  scrutinized,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  sucli 
perversions  of  the  judicial  oflice  as  sometimes  disgrace 
tlie  triljunals  of  otiier  nations.  Our  judges  arc  inacces- 
sible to  the  private  solicitations  of  parties ;  and  no  one 
would  ever  dream  of  asking  a  favour  of  them,  much  less 
of  asking  it  witli   the   offer  of  a  return.     In  tlie  great 
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majority,  therefore,  of  the  cases  that  come  before  them, 
tliey  are  absolutely  mdifferent,  and  cannot  possibly  have 
a  wish  that  one  party  should  prevail  rather  than  the 
other.  Even  in  political  questions,  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  any  act  of  gross  iniquity  for  the  sake  of  one  side  ; 
to  determine  for  the  government  or  for  the  subject,  for 
the  church,  or  for  the  j)eople,  against  the  plain  merits  of 
the  case.  They  will  not  invert  the  law  as  tlie  judges 
did  who  tried  Sidney  and  Russell — they  will  not  murder 
men  by  the  score  like  Jeffries — they  will  not  try  a  cause 
in  which  they  or  their  families  have  an  interest  of  great 
magnitude,  as  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  about 
half  a  century  ago  :  But  they  may,  under  the  impression 
of  party,  almost  unknown  to  themselves,  and  not  easily 
perceived  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  influence  the  course 
of  a  judicial  investigation  through  all  its  stages,  till  at 
last  the  result  is  secured,  without  their  interposition,  by 
dint  of  many  little  advantages  all  flung  into  one  party, 
and  many  little  obstacles  thrown  the  other  way.  The 
same  judge  would  shudder  if  he  were  told  that  he  had 
corruptly  turned  the  scale  the  wrong  way,  and  with  a 
safe  conscience  would  deny  the  abuse  ;  but  he  would 
shrink  back  with  dismay  from  the  catalogue,  were  it 
faithfully  presented  to  him,  of  all  the  remarks  he  had 
flung  in — the  looks  he  had  given  to  the  jury,  the  wit- 
nesses, the  advocates — the  things  he  had  suffered  one  to 
do,  and  not  another — the  stress  he  laid  on  some  things, 
the  lightness  with  which  he  had  passed  others  over — ■ 
the  topics  he  had  introduced  savouring  of  his  individual 
opinions  and  feelings,  unconnected  with  the  merits  of 
the  question ; — from  this  sight  he  would  start  back,  be- 
cause he  could  not  deny  the  exactness  of  the  emnnera- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  items  of  the  list,  being  put  to- 
getlicr,  would  show  that  they  had  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  a  judge,  which,  if  he  does 
not  fulfil,  he  betrays  his  trust,  to  ascend  the  bench  day 
by  day,  stripped  of  every  passion  and  every  feeling,  but 
the  veliement  desire  to  do  justice  in  each  particular 
cause,  as  if  there  were  none  other  in  existence,  and  as 
if  he  had  no  care  for  anytliing  beyond  it. 
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We  have  seen  with  what  a  keen  edge  M.  Courier  lays 
bare  the  abuses  of  the  government  and  the  magistracy  : 
His  dishke  of  the  aristocracy  is  still  more  marked,  and 
leads  him  into  much  extravagance,  and  a  good  deal  of 
unfairness  :  For,  when  the  manners  of  the  great  of  these 
times  do  not  furnish  him  with  suihcient  food  for  bitter 
sarcasm,  he  goes  back  to  the  days  and  the  court  of 
Louis  XIY.,  aiid  deduces  the  fortunes  and  the  rank  of 
the  existing  nobility,  from  the  vices  of  their  predeces- 
sors. The  violence  with  which  these  attacks  were 
urged  in  a  tract  written  against  the  base  and  senseless 
project  of  purchasing  Chambad  by  subscription  for  the 
infant  Due  de  Bourdeaux,  caused  a  prosecution,  in  which 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. One  of  his  topics,  and  which  he  handles  ^vith 
the  most  spirit,  is  the  evils  likely  to  arise  in  his  district 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  court,  with  all  its  vices 
and  its  follies.  The  following  portrait  of  a  professional 
courtier  is  clever,  though  a  caricature. 

*'  Ce  sont  la,  mes  amis,  quelques  inconvenients  du  voisinage  des 
grands.  Y  passer  est  facheiix  ;  y  demeurer  est  impossible,  a  qui  du 
moins  ne  veut  etre  ni  valet  ni  mendiant.  Yous  seriez  Lientot  I'un 
et  I'autre.  Habitant  pres  d'eux,  vous  feriez  comme  tous  ceux  qui 
les  entourent.  La,  tout  le  monde  sert,  ou  veut  servir.  L'un  pru- 
sente  la  serviette,  I'autre  le  vase  a  boire.  C'liacun  recoit,  ou  demande 
salaire,  tend  la  main,  se  recommande,  supplie.  Mendier  n'est  pas 
honte  a  la  cour ;  c'est  toute  la  vie  du  cuiirtisan,  Des  Tenfanee 
appris  a  cela,  vout?  a  cet  etat  par  honneiir,  il  s'en  acquitte  bien 
autrement  que  ceux  qui  mendient  par  paresse  ou  necessite.  II  y 
apporte  un  soin,  un  art,  xme  patience,  une  perseverance,  et  aussi 
des  avances,  une  raise  de  fonds;  c'est  tout,  en  tout  genre  d'industrie. 
Gueux  a  la  besace,  que  peut-on  faire?  I.e  courtisan  mendie  en 
carrosse  a  six  chevaux,  et  attrape  plutot  un  million,  que  I'autre  un 
morceau  de  pain  noir,  Actif,  infatigable,  il  ne  s'endort  jamais ;  il 
veille  la  nuit  et  le  jour,  guette  le  temps  de  demander,  comme  vous 
celui  de  semer,  et  mieux.  Aucun  refus.  aucun  mauvais  succes  ne 
lui  fait  perdre  courage.  Si  nous  mettions  dans  nos  travaux  la  moitie 
de  cette  Constance,  nos  greniers  cliaque  annce  rompraient.  II  n'est 
affront,  dtrdain,  outrage  ni  mepris  qui  le  puissent  rebuter.  Econ- 
duit,  il  insiste :  repousse,  il  tient  bon  ;  qu'on  le  chasse,  il  revient ; 
qu'on  le  batte,  il  se  couche  a  terre.  Frappe,  main  ecoufe — et  ch/iim'. 
Du  reste,  pret  a  tout.  On  est  encore  a  inventer  un  service  assez  vil, 
une  action  assez  laclie,  pour  que  I'liomme  de  cour,  je  ne  dis  pas  s'y 
refuse, — cliose  inouie,  impossible, — mais  n'en  fasse  point  gloire  et 
preuve  de   duvouement.     Le  devouement   est  grand  a  la  pcrsonne 
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d'un  maitre.  C'est  a  la  personne  qu'on  se  devoTie,  au  cor2:)s,  ati  con- 
tenu  du  poui-point." 

"  La  vertu  semble  avoir  des  bornes ;  cette  grande  hauteur  qu'ont 
atteinte  certaines  ames,  parait  en  quelque  sorte  mesuree.  Caton  et 
Washington  montrent  ou  peut  s'elever  le  plus  beau,  Je  plus  noble  de 
tons  les  sentiments,  c'est  I'amour  du  pays  et  de  la  libeiie.  Au- 
dessus  on  ne  voit  rien.  Mais  le  dernier  degre  de  bassesse  n'est  pas 
connu ;  et  ne  me  citez  point  ceux  qui  proposaient  d'acheter  des 
chjlteaux  pour  les  princes,  d'ajouter  a  leur  garde  une  nouvelle  garde  ; 
car  on  ira  plus  bas ;  et  eux-memes  demain  iront  trouver  d'autres  in- 
ventions qui  feront  oublier  celles-la. 

"  Vous,  quand  vous  aurez  vu  les  riches  demander  chacun  recevoir 
des  aumones  proportionnees  a  sa  fortune,  tons  les  honnetes  gens  ab- 
horrer  le  travail,  et  ne  fuir  rien  tant  que  d'etre  soupconnes  de  la 
moindre  relation  avec  quiconque  a  jamais  pu  faire  quelque  chose  en 
sa  A'ie,  vous  rougirez  de  la  charnie,  vous  renierez  la  terre  votre  mere, 
et  I'abandonnerez,  ou  vos  fils  vous  abandonneront,  s'en  iront,  valets 
de  valets,  a  la  cour,  et  vos  filles,  pour  avoir  seulement  oui  parler  de 
ce  qui  s'y  passe,  n'en  vaudront  gueres  mieux  au  logis." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our  author,  with  all  his 
abhorrence  of  courts  and  princes,  has  stated  very  can- 
didly, and  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  in  the  following 
passage,  wherein  the  difference  lies  between  the  prince 
and  the  courtier. 

"  Xous  A'oudrions  bien  avoir  le  Prince,  mais  non  la  CoiTr.  Les 
princes  en  general  sont  bons  ;  et  n'etait-ce  qui  les  entoure,  il  y  aurait 
plaisir  a  demeurer  pres  d'eux ;  ce  seraient  les  voisins  du  monde  les 
meilleurs,  charitables,  humains,  secourables  a  tons,  exempts  des 
vices  et  des  passions  que  produit  I'envie  de  par^^enir,  comme  iJs 
n'ont  point  de  fortune  a  faire.  J'entends  les  princes  qui  sont  nes 
princes ;  quant  aux  autres,  sans  eux,  eut-on  jamais  devine  jusqu'ou 
peut  aller  I'insolence  ?  Nous  en  pouvons  parler,  habitans  de  Cham- 
bad.  Mais  ces  princes  enfin,  quels  qu'ils  soient,  d'ancienne  ou  de 
nouvelle  date,  par  la  grace  de  Diexi,  ou  de  quelqu'un,  afFables  ou 
biiitaux,  nous  ne  les  voyons  gueres ;  nous  voyons  leurs  valets, 
gentilshommes  ou  vilains,  les  uns  pires  que  les  autres ;  leurs  car- 
rosses  qui  nous  ecrasent,  et  leur  gibier  qui  nous  devore.  De  tout 
temps  le  gibier  nous  fit  la  guerre.  Une  seule  fois  il  fut  vaincu,  en 
1789  ;  nous  le  mangeames  a  notre  tour." 

In  these  and  other  unmeasured  invectives  against  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  or  what  is  generally  called  the 
Aristocracy,  there  are  some  palpable  inadvertences  com- 
mitted by  our  author,  and  by  all  indeed  who  have  of 
late  years  adopted  the  same  exaggerated  tone,  both  in 
France  and  in  England.  First,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
parison so  fondly  instituted  between  these  classes  and 
the  peasantry,  it  seems  to  savour  more  of  romance  than 
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of  accurate  statement.  That  the  middle  classes  are 
superior  to  the  highest,  in  plain  good  sense,  manly  sen- 
timent, and  virtuous  conduct,  we  may  readily  admit. 
Those  classes  are  in  truth  never  to  be  treated  but  with 
the  greatest  respect,  except  only  when  they  make  them- 
selves at  once  contemptible  and  ridiculous  by  clumsy 
imitations  of  their  superiors,  whose  graces  and  whose 
follies  are  at  once  above  their  reach,  and  beneath  their 
notice.  But  upon  the  greater  purity  of  the  labouring 
classes,  we  certainly  pause ;  the  peasants  of  Touraine 
may  be  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  other  exceptions 
may  be  found  elsewhere  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  to  be  found  more  virtue,  or  so  much,  among  the  com- 
mon people  generally,  of  either  England  or  France,  as 
among  the  highest  ranks  in  the  state,  those  whom  M. 
Courier  stigmatizes  as  the  most  profligate.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  reason  why  the  peasantry  and  the 
artisans  should  not  be  as  well  informed  upon  ordinary 
matters,  and  as  well  conducted,  as  those  placed  above 
them  in  society ;  and  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing 
in  improvement,  each  succeeding  year's  history  in  both 
countries  abundantly  testifies.  But  as  yet  they  are 
below  the  higher  ranks,  and  far  below  the  middle  classes, 
in  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  culture. 

But  we  must  object,  upon  other  grounds,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  inveighing  against  the  privileged  classes  of  the 
community.  It  is  neither  fair  nor  politic.  Their  situa- 
tion certainly  has  a  most  unfortunate  tendency  to 
estrange  them  from  the  rest  of  society,  to  make  them 
consider  their  interests  as  sej^arate  from,  and  opjDosed  to 
ours.  They  have,  whether  we  will  or  no,  vast  influence 
in  their  hands.  Tlieir  wealth  is  a  real,  substantial  source 
of  power ;  and  that  they  must  possess  as  long  as  the 
present  fabric  of  society  remains  unchanged  by  such  a 
convulsion  as  no  one  is  visionary  enough  to  expect, 
even  if  he  were  unthinking  and  unprincipled  enough  to 
desire  it.  Their  rank,  though  a  less  substantial,  is  yet 
a  certain  cause  of  influence,  and  will  continue  to  give 
them  weight  until  the  whole  habits  and  feelings  of  men 
and  of  women  shall  be  changed  entirely,  or  rather  created 
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anew.  May  we,  then,  liumbly  be  permitted  to  ask,  what 
g'ood  purpose  it  can  serve,  either  to  reject  this  portion 
of  society  in  our  calculations,  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  and 
therefore  required  no  allowance  or  consideration  ;  or  to 
show  our  sense  of  its  existence  only  by  such  vituperation 
as  can  tend  to  no  earthly  end  but  making  it  our  habitual 
antagonist  ?  If  we  go  on  with  the  never-ending  cry, 
that  the  Aristocracy  resists  all  good  measures — thinks 
only  of  its  separate  interest — has  no  fellow-feeling  with 
the  rest  of  the  country — cares  for  nought  but  itself, 
there  is  some  risk  of  our  rejDeated  charges  bringing  about 
their  own  verification  ;  and  the  accusation  may  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  at  the  last  than  it  was  when  first 
launched.  How  long  would  the  virtue  of  most  women 
endure,  after  all  the  world  had  saluted  them  with  the 
appellation  not  to  be  borne  by  womankind  ?  How 
much  longer  would  their  worth  survive  their  reputation, 
than  the  hour  that  temptation  and  opportunity  came 
together  ?  There  are  symptoms,  we  greatly  fear,  of  a 
similar  process  working  a  like  downfall,  in  other  than 
female  natures ;  and  it  might  be  as  well  for  those,  who, 
with  very  good  intentions,  have  been  so  active  in  raising 
the  outcry  against  our  Aristocracy,  to  reflect,  that 
though  we  are  fully  justified  in  opposing  its  undue  pre- 
tensions, and  may  succeed  in  confining  them  within 
just  bounds,  yet  to  destroy  it,  or  reduce  it  to  insignifi- 
cance, is  imjjracticable,  even  if  it  were  desirable  ;  and 
therefore,  to  alienate,  and  exasperate  it,  is  anything 
rather  than  wise. 

No  parts  of  M.  Courier's  writings  are  more  remark- 
;il)le  than  those  in  which  he  bears  testimony  to  the  great 
improvements  which  France  has  received  since  and  from 
the  Revolution.  This  deserves  the  more  attention,  as 
being  the  evidence  of  one  who  is  a  severe  and  unsparing 
censor  of  all  existing  things ;  who  writes  under  the 
dominion  of  the  restored  family,  and  bears  that  dynasty 
no  good  will ;  whose  works,  indeed,  for  the  most  23art, 
were  composed  during  the  ascendency  of  the  ultra 
faction,  and  who  finds,  as  we  have  seen,  so  much  to 
l)lame  in  the  whole  administration  of  affairs,  ecclesiastical 
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and  civil.  With  every  disposition  to  find  fault,  with 
the  most  acute  sense  of  the  oppressions  inflicted  by  the 
Government,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Clergy,  we  yet 
see  him  constantly  admitting  that,  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  before  the  Revolution,  all  is  now  happi- 
ness and  perfection.  Nor  is  it  by  assertions  or  admis- 
sions alone  that  this  is  proved;  the  contrast  is  most 
strikingly  depicted  in  many  very  picturesque  descrip- 
tions; and  some  of  these  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers. 

AVe  begin  with  a  remarkable  passage  which  he  cites 
from  La  Bruyere, — a  sketch  of  the  peasantry  of  France 
in  "  the  good  old  times," — sometimes  termed  in  this 
country  "  the  olden  time," — the  favourite  era  of  poets 
and  romancers. 

"  On  voit  certains  animaux  faronclics,  des  males  et  des  femelles, 
repandns  dans  la  campagne,  noirs,  livides,  nuds,  et  tout  brulos  du 
soleil,  attaclies  u  la  terre,  qn'ils  fouillent  et  remnent  avec  nne  opinia,- 
trete  invincil)le.  lis  ont  comme  nne  voix  articulee,  et  qnand  ils  so 
levent  sur  lenrs  pieds,  ils  montrent  nne  face  luimaine.  En  effet,  ils 
sent  des  hommes  I  ils  so  retirent  la  nnit  dans  des  tanieres,  ou  ils 
vivent  dn  pain  noir,  d'ean,  et  do  racines.  lis  epargnent  anx  antres 
homines  la  peine  do  semer,  de  labourer,  et  de  recueiller  pour  vivre, 
et  meritent  ainsi  de  ne  pas  manquer  do  ce  pain  qu'ils  ont  seme." 

"  Voila  "  (pursues  our  author)  "  ses  propres  mots.  II  parle  des 
heareux,  de  ceux  qui  avaient  du  pain,  du  travail,  et  c'etait  le  petit 
nombre  alors.  Si  Labruyere  pouvait  revenir,  comme  on  revenait 
autrefois,  et  se  trouver  a  nos  assemblees  "  (he  is  speaking  of  the 
holiday  meetings  of  the  peasantry)  "  il  y  vcrrait  non  seulemcnt  des 
faces  humaines,  mais  des  visages  de  femmes  et  de  filles,  plus  belles, 
surtout  plus  modestes,  que  celles  de  sa  cour  tant  vantee,  mises  de 
meilleur  gout  sans  contredit,  paives  avec  plus  de  grace,  de  dt'cence ; 
dansant  mieux,  parlant  niieux  leur  langue  (chose  particuliere  au 
pays),  mais  d'une  voix  si  joliment,  si  doucement  articulee,  qii'il  en 
serait  content,  je  crois.  II  les  verrait  le  soir  se  retirer,  non  dans 
des  tanieres,  mais  dans  leurs  maisons  proprement  baties  et  meublees. 
Cherchant  alors  ces  animaux  dont  il  a  fait  description,  il  ne  les 
trouverait  nulle  part,  et  sans  doute  bi'nii'ait  la  cause,  quelle  qu'elle 
soit,  d'un  si  gi-and,  si  heureux  changement." 

In  anotlier  passage,  ]\r.  Courier  describes,  in  very 
strong  language,  the  effects  produced  upon  the  peasantry 
by  becoming  pi'oprietors  ;  the  kind  of  intoxication  wliicli 
the  change  excites, — and  the  hard  labour  to  whicli  it 
gives  rise  endured  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  passion. — "  liC 
peuple  est  d'liier  proprietaire,  ivre  encore,  cpris,  possede 
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de  sa  propriete;  il  ne  voit  que  cela,  ne  reve  d'autre 
chose,  et  nouvel  affrauclii  de  meme,  quant  a  Findustrie, 
se  donne  tout  au  travail."  —  "  Dans  le  present,  ni  dans 
I'avenir,  le  paysan  n'envisage  plus  qu'un  cliamp,  une 
maison  qu'il  a,  ou  veut  avoir,  pour  laquelle  il  travaille, 
amasse,  sans  prendre  repos  ni  repas.  II  n'a  d'ide'e  que 
celle-la,  et  vouloir  Ten  distraire,  lui  parler  d'autre  chose, 
c'est  perdre  son  temps."  These  things  are  stated  by  M. 
Courier  to  account  for  the  indifference  of  the  peasants  to 
religious  matters  ;  but  it  is  a  very  superficial  view  of 
this  important  subject  which  he  takes,  when  he  argues, 
tliat  the  same  people  who  were  religiously  disposed  in 
their  misery,  because  they  had  no  other  consolation, 
become  careless  of  such  comforts  as  their  circumstances 
improve.  The  corruptions  of  their  Church  may  have 
revolted  them,  better  informed  as  they  now  are ;  tlie 
hard  work  to  which  they  so  passionately  devote  them- 
selves, may  interfere  with  other  duties  ;  but  it  is  not  in 
sorrow  alone,  and  under  the  weight  of  oppression,  that 
the  human  mind  naturally  turns  to  the  consideration 
"  of  things  unseen."  It  is  a  beautiful  and  a  just  remark 
of  Prince  Eugene  (or  rather  the  Prince  de  Ligne  has 
put  it  into  his  mouth),  that  happiness  always  fills  a 
crood  heart  with  relio'ious  feelinfz;s. 

The  abuses  of  the  priesthood  are  often  severely  lashed 
by  this  author ;  and,  besides  the  general  topics  which 
he  handles  against  them,  he  gives  some  truly  horrid 
examples  of  the  evils  resulting  from  their  celibacy,  and 
their  functions  in  confession.  Some  murders  of  the 
most  flagrant  enormity  are  related,  with  a  particularity 
which  we  dare  not  follow  ;  and  in  one  case  the  reader 
is  left  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  effrontery 
of  the  detected  culprit  and  his  professional  brethren,  or 
tlie  supineness  of  the  police  in  suffering  his  escape,  or 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  tlie  neighbouring  Savoy- 
ards among  whom  the  monster  took  refuge,  and  who 
regard  him  still  as  a  saint,  though  aware  that  he  is  a 
murderer,  whose  atrocities,  committed  hard  by,  are 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  any  civilized  nation. 
Xevertheless,  even  as  to  the  clergy,  M.  Courier  is  fain 
to  admit,  that,  generally   speaking,  there  has  been  a 
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very  great  improvement  since  the  Revolution.  Thus, 
while  complaining  of  the  young  zealots  from  the  Semi- 
narv,  to  whose  conduct  we  have  already  adverted,  he 
allows  that  they  are  "  irreprochables  dans  leurs  moeurs 
et  leur  conduite  " — "  Car  il  ne  se  23eut  voir,"  says  he, 
"  rien  de  plus  exemplaire  que  leur  vie ;"  and  he  adds, 
"  Le  clergu  ne  vit  pas  maintenant  comme  autrefois, 
mais  fait  paraitre  en  tout  une  re'gularite  digne  des 
temps  Apostoliques.  Heureux  effet  de  la  pauvrete ! 
Heureux  fruit  de  la  persecution  soufferte  a  cette  grande 
(jpoque  oil  Dieu  visita  Son  Eglise  !  Ce  n'est  pas  un  des 
moindres  biens  qu'on  doive  a  la  Revolution,  de  voir  non 
seulement  les  cures,  ordre  respectable  de  tout  temps, 
mais  les  eveques  avoir  des  moeurs."  AVe  shall  add 
another  passage,  illustrating  at  once  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  the  good  effects  produced  by 
the  ecclesiastical  reforms  derived  from  the  same  era  of 
1789. 

"  Ce  qui  fait  aussi  que  le  ponple  croit,  c'est  qu'en  toi;t  on  vit 
mieiix  a  present  qu'autrefois.  On  est  nourri,  vetu,  loge  l)ien  mienx 
qn'on  ne  I'etait,  et  les  moenrs  s'anieliorent  avec  le  vivre  physique. 
Moins  de  celibataires,  nioins  de  vices,  moins  de  debauche.  ^Nons 
n'avons  plus  de  couvents  :  detestable  sottise  qui  se  pratiquait  jadis, 
de  tenir  ensemble  enfeiTQc's,  centre  tout  ordre  de  nature,  des  males 
sans  femelles,  des  femtdles  sans  males,  dans  I'oisivete  du  cloitre,  ou 
fermentait  luie  corruption  qui,  se  repandant  au  dehors,  de  proche  en 
proche,  infectait  tout.  Dieu  sans  doute  ne  permettra  pas  que  ceux 
qui,  chez  notis,  veulent  retablir  de  pareils  lieux  d"impurete,  reussis- 
sent  dans  leurs  desseins.  Xos  peches,  quelques  grands  qn'ils  soient, 
n'ont  pas  merite  ce  chatiment,  notre  orgiieil  cette  hiimiliation.  II 
en  faut  convenir  pourtant ;  ce  serait  une  chose  cui'ieuse  k  voir  parmi 
ce  peuple  actif,  laborieux,  dont  chaque  jour  I'industrie  augmente, 
les  travaux  se  multiplient,  et  dont  par  conseqiient  la  morale  s'cpure, 
car  I'une  suit  I'autre ;  ce  serait  un  bizarre  contraste,  qu'au  milieu 
d'un  tel  peuple,  une  societe  de  gens  faisant  voeu  publiquement  do 
faineantise  et  de  mendicite,  si  Ton  ne  veut  dire  encore  et  d'impu- 
dicite." 

"  I'anni  les  caiiscs"  (our  aulhnr  continues,  sarcastically)  "  d'ac- 
croissement  de  la  population,  il  ne  faut  pas  compter  pour  peu  le 
repiis  de  Xapolt'on,  depuis  que  ce  gTand  homme  est  la  oii  son  rai-e 
genie  I'a  conduit.  S'il  cut  continue  de  I'exercer,  trois  millions  de 
jeunes  gens  sei'aient  moils  pour  sa  gloire,  qui  ont  femme  et  eufants 
maintenant:  un  million  serait  sous  les  armcs,  sans  femme.  corrcnn- 
punt  celles  des  autres.  11  est  done  furce,  en  toute  facun,  que  le 
peuple  croisse  :  aussi  fait-il,  ayant  repos,  bic/t.^  et  chcvano',  peu  dc 
suklats  et  point  de  moincs." 
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All  fear  seems  now  at  an  end  of  the  consummation 
which  M.  Courier  was  ajDprehending,  from  the  ominous 
ascendant  of  the  Ultras  and  the  Jesuits,  when  he  wrote 
this  passage.  Had  he  lived  to  see  the  more  fortunate, 
because  tranquil  and  moderate,  change  of  system  which 
has  lately  taken  place,  he  would  gladly  have  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  little  reason  to  dread  the  restoration 
of  dark  and  superstitious  times,  or  to  regret  the  mighty 
warrior  whom  his  old  companion  in  arms  loses  no  occa- 
sion of  attacking  with  his  keenest  satire.  The  influence 
of  public  opinion,  the  honest  and  independent  sentiments 
of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation,  have  at  last  acquired 
their  due  weight  in  determining  the  course  of  the 
government ;  and  France  is  now  ruled  by  a  court  and 
a  ministry,  which  evince  the  sense  they  entertain,  that, 
as  their  power  depends  upon  the  people,  it  must  be 
exercised  in  conformity  with  the  popular  voice. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  one  more  extract :  it 
is  of  a  passage  singularly  impressive,  and  containing 
truths  of  deep  import,  maturely  to  be  weighed  both  by 
the  rulers  of  French  people,  and  by  their  neighbours.  If 
the  feelings  and  the  capacities  which  the  author  describes, 
are  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  never  suffered  to  seek 
vent  in  furthering  the  ambitious  projects  of  their  chiefs, 
or  gratifying  their  own  love  of  national  glory,  it  is 
well.  But  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  friends  of  liberal 
opinions  in  this  great  nation  will  never  cease  to  bestir 
themselves  against  war ;  will  be  instant  in  season,  and 
out  of  season,  in  subduing  all  lurking  remains  of  that 
imhallowed  spirit,  and  leading  them  to  the  real  glories 
of  peace. 

"  Ces  gens,"  (says  M.  Courier,  speaking  of  Xapoleon's  guards  and 
their  famous  saying,)  "  ces  gens  qui  tant  de  fois  ont  jure  de  niourir ; 
ces  gens  toujours  prets  a  verser  leur  sang  jusqu'a  la  demiere  goutto 
pour  un  niaitre  clieri,  une  famille  augTiste,  une  personne  sacree ;  ces 
gens  qui  meurent  et  ne  se  rendent  pas,  sont  de  facile  composition, 
et  vous  les  savez  Inen."  (He  is  addressing  the  ministers  of  the 
Holy  Allies.)  "  Mais  il  y  a  chez  nous  une  classe  moins  elevee, 
quoique  raieux  elevee,  qui  ne  meurt  pour  personne,  et  qui,  sans 
devouement,  fait  tout  ce  qui  se  fait,  batit,  cultive,  fabrique,  autant 
qu'il  est  perniis  ;  lit,  mtdite,  c;dcule,  invente,  perfectionne  les  arts, 
salt  tout  ce  qu'on  sait  a  present,  et  salt  aussi  se  hattre,  si  se  hattre 
est  une  science.     II  n'est  vilain  qui  n'en  ait  fait  son  apprentissage, 
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et  qui  la-dessiTS  n'en  remonte  aux  descendants  des  Duguesclins. 
Georges  le  laboureur,  Andre  le  vigneron,  Pierre,  Jacques  le  bon 
homme,  et  Charles  qui  cultive  ses  trois  cents  arpents  de  terre,  le 
marcliand,  I'artisan,  le  juge,  I'avocat,  et  notre  digne  vicaire,  tons  ont 
porte  les  armes,  tous  ont  fait  la  guerre.  Ah !  s'ils  n'eussent  jamais 
eu  de  grand  honiine  a  leur  tete — Sans  la  troupe  doree,  les  comtes, 
les  dues,  les  princes,  les  officiers  de  marciue — si  la  roture  en  France 
ii'eut  jamais  deroge,  ni  la  valeur  degonere  en  gentilhommerie,  jamais 
nos  femmes  n'eussent  entendu  battre  vos  tambours ! 

"  Or  ces  gens-la  et  leurs  enfants,  qui  sont  grandis  depuis  Waterloo, 
ne  sont  pas  chez  nous  si  peu  de  monde,  qu'il  n'y  en  ait  bien  quelques 
millions,  n'ayant  ni  manieres  de  Versailles,  ni  formes  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  et  qui  au  premier  pas  que  vous  ferez  sur  leur  tcrres,  yous 
montreront  qu'ils  se  souviennent  de  leur  ancien  metier.  Car  il  n'est 
alliance  que  tienne ;  et  si  a^ous  venez  les  piller  au  nom  de  la  tres 
sainte  et  tres  indivisible  Trinite,  eux,  au  nom  de  leurs  families,  dc 
leurs  champs,  de  leurs  troupeaux,  vous  tireront  des  coups  de  fusil ! 
Ne  comptant  plus  pour  les  defendre,  sur  le  genie  de  I'Emjiereur,  ni 
sur  I'huroique  valeur  de  son  invincible  garde,  ils  prendront  le  parti 
de  se  defendre  eux-memes  ;  facheuse  resolution,  comme  vous  savez 
bien,  qui  deroute  la  tactique,  empeche  de  faire  la  guerre  pur  raisou 
demonstrative,  et  suflfit  pour  deconcei-ter  les  plans  d'attaque  et  de 
defense  le  plus  savamment  combines.  Alors,  si  vous  etes  sages, 
rappelez-vous  I'avis  que  je  vais  vous  donner.  Lorsque  vous 
marcherez  en  Lorraine,  en  Alsace,  n'approchez  pas  des  haies,  evitez 
les  fosses,  n'allez  pas  le  long  des  vigiies,  tenez-vous  loin  des  bois, 
gardez-vous  des  buissons,  des  arbres,  des  taillis,  et  meiiez-vous  des 
herbes  hautes ;  ne  passez  pas  trop  pres  des  fermes,  des  hameaux,  et 
faites  le  tour  des  villages  avec  precaution ;  car  les  haies,  les  fosses, 
les  arbres,  les  huinHoni^,  feroxt  feu  sur  vous,  do  tous  cotes,  non  feu  de 
file  ou  de  peloton,  mais  feu  qu'ajuste,  qui  tue ;  et  vous  ne  ti'ouverez 
jias,  quelque  part  que  vous  alliez,  une  hutte,  un  poulailler  qui  n'ait 
garnison  contre  vous.  K'envoyez  point  de  parlcmentaires,  car  on 
les  retiendra;  point  de  detachements,  car  on  les  detruira  ;  point  de 
commissaires,  car — Apportez  de  quoi  vivre  ;  amenez  des  moutons, 
des  vaches,  des  cochons,  et  puis  n'oubliez  pas  de  les  bien  escorter, 
ainsi  que  vos  fourgons.  Pain,  viande,  fourage,  et  le  rcste,  ayoz  pro- 
vision de  tout ;  car  vous  ne  trouverez  rien  ou  vous  passerez,  si  vous 
passez,  et  vous  coucherez  a  I'air,  quand  vous  vous  coucherez ;  car 
nos  maisons,  si  nous  ne  pouvons  vous  en  ecaiier,  nous  savons  qu'il 
faut  mieux  les  refaire  que  les  racheter — cela  est  plutot  fait,  coute 
moins.  Ke  vous  rebutez  pas  d'ailleurs,  si  vous  trouviez,  dans  cette 
fa^on  de  guerroyer,  quelques  inconvenients.  II  y  a  peu  de  plaisir 
a  conquerir  des  gens  qui  ne  valent  pas  d'etre  conquis,  et  nous  en 
savons  des  nouvelles.  Eien  ne  degoute  de  ce  metier  comme  d'avoir 
affaire  aux  classes  inferieures.  Mais  ne  perdez  point  courage.  Car 
si  vous  reculioz,  si  vous  fallait  retourner  sans  avoir  fait  la  paix  ni 
stipule  d'indemnites,  alors,  alors,  peu  d'entre  vous  iraient  center  a 
leurs  enfants  ce  que  c'est  que  la  France  en  tirailleuis, — n'ayant  ni 
heros  ni  pecpiins." 
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(October,  1837.) 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  with  parts  of  his  Correspondence  never  defore  pub- 
lished, and  Notices  of  his  Opinions  on  questions  of  Civil 
Government,  National  Policy,  a7id  Constitutional  Law.  By 
George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1837. 

After  Washington  and  Franklin,  there  is  no  person 
who  fills  so  eminent  a  place  among  the  great  men  of 
America,  as  Jefferson.  Whether  we  regard  his  im- 
2:>ortant  services  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  or  his 
subsequent  assertion  of  the  principles  upon  whicli  the 
separation  was  undertaken, — both  while  he  filled  a  sub- 
ordinate station  in  Washington's  presidency,  thwarted 
by  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  at  variance  with  his  chief, 
and  while  he  administered  himself  the  government  of 
that  free  and  prosperous  country, — no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  that  to  his  enlightened  views  and  to 
the  firmness  of  his  character,  it  is  indebted  for  much 
of  that  freedom  and  prosperity.  While  his  enemies 
have  admitted  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
undeviating  consistency  with  which  he  acted  upon  the 
principles  professed  by  him  for  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, marked  by  mightier  changes  and  more  perplexing 
difficulties  than  perhaps  the  history  of  nations  ever 
before  recorded,  he  was,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  public  life,  the  recognised  leader  of  the  party 
which  had  effected  the  first,  possibly  the  most  remark- 
able of  those  revolutions,  and  the  one  that  has  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  As 
the  only  charge  against  him,  whilst  engaged  in  state 
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affairs,  related  to  the  vehemence  of  his  republican 
opinions,  and  the  prejudices  connected  with  them  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country,  so  almost 
the  only  question  that  can  now  be  raised  concerning 
his  merits,  must  be  upon  the  extent  of  the  benefits 
which  America  owed  to  liim,  and  the  degree  in  which 
he  possessed  those  qualities  ascribed  to  him  by  his 
admirers.  That  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  great 
public  benefactor,  can  only  be  denied  by  those  whom 
the  prejudices  of  national  or  of  party  animosity  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  render  blind  to  the  merits 
of  a  republican  and  an  American.  But  even  they  wlio 
judge  him  the  least  fairly  and  calmly,  will  be  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  account  of  such  a  man's  life,  drawn 
from  authentic  sources  of  information,  and  given  witli 
a  singular  freedom  from  partiality  in  its  substance,  as 
well  as  of  affectation  in  its  execution,  forms  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  our  political  and 
historical  knowledge ;  and  this  praise  cannot  be  witli- 
held  from  the  work  of  Professor  Tucker,  which  is  now 
before  us.  A  consideration  of  the  subject  of  it  will 
direct  our  attention,  not  only  to  the  remarkable  person 
whose  history  it  records,  but  to  several  matters  of  great 
interest  to  other  countries  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
The  book  is  dedicated  appropriately  to  Jefferson's 
successor  in  the  Presidency,  James  Madison,  who  shared 
in  his  opinions,  and  was  his  steady  and  attached  friend 
in  private  life,  as  he  had  been  his  zealous  and  conscien- 
tious supporter  in  public.  From  tliis  able  and  excellent 
])erson  the  author  derived  much  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  task  ;  he  having  lioth  "  kindly  an- 
swered his  inquiries  and  guided  his  researches."  To 
him  application  was  made  on  all  matters  of  doubt ; 
much  of  the  information  was  derived  from  him  ;  and 
he  revised  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  first  volume.  It  is 
an  affecting  circumstance,  that  wlien  the  dedicatio^i 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Madison,  he  delayed  answering  tlie 
letter  which  enclosed  it  for  some  months,  liis  liealtli 
being  i]i  a  very  feeble  state,  and  those  about  him 
dreading  the  effects  of  any  exertion ;  but  at  last  being 
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determined  to  delay  giving  bis  sanction  no  longer,  lie 
said,  "there  was  no  time  to  lose;"  and  on  the  27th 
June  1836,  only  thirteen  hours  before  he  expired,  be 
dictated,  and  with  considerable  effort,  signed  a  letter, 
which  the  author  has  very  properly  printed.  In  it, 
this  upright  and  venerable  statesman  expresses  his 
confidence  in  the  author's  "  capacity  to  do  justice  to 
a  character  so  interesting  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world ;"  and  he  adds,  "  It  could  not  escape  me,  that  a 
feeling  of  personal  friendship  has  mingled  itself  greatly 
with  the  credit  you  allow  to  my  public  services.  I  am, 
at  the  same  time,  justified  by  my  consciousness  in 
saying,  that  an  ardent  zeal  was  always  felt  to  make  up 
for  deficiencies  in  them,  by  a  sincere  and  steadfast  co- 
operation in  25i"OKLoting  such  a  reconstruction  of  our 
political  system  as  would  provide  for  the  permanent 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  of 
the  many  good  fruits  it  has  produced,  which  have  well 
rewarded  the  efforts  and  anxieties  that  led  to  it,  no  one 
has  been  a  more  rejoicing  witness  than  myself."  The 
author  has  farther  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
family,  especially  his  daughter  Mrs.  Randolph,  and  of 
some  aged  friends  who  remembered  his  earlier  life. 
He  had  the  freest  access  to  his  papers,  from  his  grand- 
son and  executor ;  and  he  had  himself  an  acquaintance 
of  twenty-seven  years  with  the  subject  of  his  work. 
During  the  last  fifteen  months  of  his  life  their  inter- 
course was  "  frequent  and  familiar."  It  must  be  added, 
that  with  a  general  coincidence  of  political  principles, 
so  far  as  belonging  to  the  same  party,  Professor  Tucker 
by  no  means  agrees  in  all  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions,  and 
never  hesitates  to  express  his  dissent  where  he  difters ; 
and  his  disapprobation  of  such  parts  of  the  President's 
conduct  as  appear  to  deserve  censure.  The  work  may 
not  satisfy  either  extreme  of  American  party :  the 
Federalists  are  not  likely  to  forgive  any  one  who 
records  the  useful  and  the  successful  efforts  which  over- 
threw their  influence,  and  prevented  them  from  regain- 
ing the  ascendency  that  had  been  propped  up  by  the 
alarm  of  the  French  Revolution ;  the  Democrats  may, 
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witli  the  accustomed  and  unreasonable  intolerance  of 
faction,  be  more  vexed  at  a  few  candid  admissions, 
which  a  regard  for  truth  and  justice  has  drawn  forth, 
than  gratified  with  the  clear  statement  of  their  policy, 
and  the  successful  defence  of  it  in  the  main.  But 
reflecting  men  will  give  their  confidence  to  one  who 
has  so  well  earned  it  by  fairness  and  moderation,  and 
whose  labours  received  the  dying  sanction  of  so  unsus- 
pected a  judge,  and  so  tried  a  friend  of  popular  rights 
and  national  independence  as  James  Madison. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  birth, — and  the 
same  state  of  things  continued  down  to  the  time  when 
he  entered  into  public  life, — the  constitution  of  society 
in  Virginia  was  exceedingly  aristocratical ;  although 
the  tone  of  political  feeling  was,  with  respect  to  th(^ 
executive  government  and  the  mother-country,  that  of 
opposition  frequently  carried  to  the  extremes  of  party 
violence.  Indeed,  these  two  characteristics  of  the 
colonial  body  had  their  origin  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  planters  living  apart,  and  enjoying 
revenues  which,  though  ample,  were  received  in  kind, 
and  could  only  be  spent  by  consumption  upon  the  spot, 
exercised  an  habitual  profuse  hospitality ;  and  had  no 
intercourse  with  any  but  their  guests  or  their  slaves, 
unless  when  they  were  delegated  to  represent  their 
order  in  the  assembly,  when  they  leagued  together 
against  the  only  superiors  whom  they  could  ever  see, 
the  governor  and  the  council  appointed  by  him.  Such 
a  class  of  men  could  not  be  expected  to  regard  witli 
any  great  respect  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  that 
feeling  of  su])eriority  was  much  increased  by  the  dis- 
tinction established  between  the  families  of  the  older 
and  free  settlers,  and  those  who  descended  from  inden- 
tured servants ;  a  class  of  men  whose  necessities  had 
caused  their  emigration,  and  made  them  the  object  of 
colonial  enactments  almost  as  severe  as  any  that  the 
common  law  of  slavery  contained  against  the  people  of 
colour.  It  is  a  singular  and  a  transcendant  praise  of 
the  Jeffersons  and  the  Madisons,  that,  born  and  bred  in 
a  society  so  constituted,  their  course  was  marked  bv  a 
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"uniform  regard  for  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  people.  Their  aversion  to  negro  slavery,  and 
their  desire,  by  all  safe  and  practicable  means,  to  eradi- 
cate this  curse,  as  well  as  their  own  personal  kindness 
towards  the  mihappy  beings  dependent  upon  their  care, 
are  well  known.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  a  more  remarkable 
feature  in  their  character  that  they  could  break  through 
the  trammels  with  which  the  prejudices  of  their  station 
tended  to  hamper  them ;  and  could  steadily  place  and 
keep  before  their  eyes  the  interests  of  the  most  numerous 
class  of  society,  as  the  object  of  all  their  public  care,  and 
even  make  an  attention  to  the  will  of  that  class  the 
governing  principle  of  their  policy.  It  is  very  possible 
that  some  may  regard  their  doctrines  upon  this  subject 
as  carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  as  exception- 
able for  want  of  due  qualifications  in  certain  cases  ; 
but  all  must  admit  that  they  held  these  opinions  con- 
trary to  their  individual  interests,  and  at  the  expense  of 
feelings  which  must  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  their  order. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  on  the  2d  of  xVpril  1743, 
at  a  place  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Albemarle, 
then  on  the  frontier  of  the  State,  but  which  he  lived  to 
see  eight  hundred  miles  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
peopled  country.  His  father's  family  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Wales  ;  his  mother  was  a  Randolph,  of 
a  wealthy  Virginian  family,  "  which  traces  its  pedigree 
far  back  in  England  and  Scotland."  To  this  circum- 
stance, he  remarks,  characteristically  enough,  in  his 
own  '  Notes,'  "  let  every  one  ascribe  the  faith  and  merit 
he  chooses."  After  passing  some  years  at  an  English 
school,  he  was  placed  at  a  classical  one  from  the  age  of 
nine  to  thirteen,  when  he  lost  his  father ;  and  he  then 
was  for  two  years  under  Mr.  Maury,  a  good  classical 
scholar,  from  wliom  he  obtained  that  knowledge  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  cultivated  that  taste  for  their 
inimitable  productions,  which  remained  with  him 
through  all  his  after  life.  The  late  much-respected 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool  was  the  son 
of  this  gentleman,  and  a  school  companion  of  Jefferson, 
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who  continued  in  correspondence  with  him  for  nearly 
threescore  years.  We  believe  he  is  still  alive ;  he  cer- 
tainly was  at  the  time  the  work  before  us  was  written, 
and  contributed  some  particulars  resjoecting  the  early 
habits  of  his  illustrious  contemporary. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Jefferson  was  sent  to  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  study  the  mathematics  under  Dr.  Small,  a 
Scotch  Professor,  who  attained  great  eminence  in  that 
science,  and  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  brother  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Small  of  Dundee,  whose  demonstrations  of 
Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's  general  Theorems,  and  other 
works,  have  acquired  for  him  so  considerable  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  scientific  world.  Jefferson  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  diligent  student  in  philosophy  as  well  as 
letters  ;  and  to  have  profited  assiduously  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  able  teacher,  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  While  at  Williamsburg  College, 
he  corresponded,  among  others,  with  a  friend  of  the 
name  of  Page  ;  and  our  author  has  given  several  of  his 
letters  which  have  been  preserved.  They  relate  chiefly 
to  love-making  and  the  gaieties  incident  to  that  age 
and  state  of  mind,  and  which  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  youth  of  a  country  where  eai'ly 
marriage  was  habitual.  The  style  of  the  composition 
is  pure  and  correct  enough ;  the  thoughts,  generally 
speaking,  of  an  ordinary  cast ;  the  levity  or  humour, 
where  they  intrude,  as  they  continually  do.  not  remark- 
able for  grace  or  felicity  ;  but  the  sense,  where  he  is 
serious,  is  exceedingly  sound,  and  the  feelings  just  and 
right.  To  those  who  used  to  regard,  or  at  least  to 
represent  him  as  a  person  careless  of  religion,  we  sub- 
mit the  following  passage,  as  a  proof  that,  from  his 
eai'liest  years,  indifference  to  such  subjects  was  by  no 
means  in  his  nature,  although  he  never  may  have  been 
at  any  time  warmed  into  enthusiasm. 

"  rei-feet  happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  intended  by  the  Deity 
to  be  the  lot  of  one  of  his  creatures  in  this  world  ;  but  that  he  has 
very  much  put  in  our  power  the  nearness  of  our  approaches  to  it,  is 
what  1  have  steadfastly  believed. 
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"  The  most  fortunate  of  us,  in  our  journey  through  life,  frequently 
meet  with  calamities  and  misfortunes  which  may  greatly  afflict  us  ; 
and,  to  fortify  our  minds  against  the  attacks  of  these  calamities  and 
misfortunes,  should  be  one  of  the  principal  studies  and  endeaA'^ours 
of  our  lives.  The  only  method  of  doing  this  is  to  assume  a  perfect 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  to  consider  that  whatever  does  happen 
must  happen ;  and  that,  by  our  uneasiness,  we  cannot  prevent  the 
blow  before  it  does  fall,  but  we  may  add  to  its  force  after  it  has 
fallen.  These  considerations,  and  others  such  as  these,  may  enable 
us  in  some  measure  to  surmount  the  difSculties  thrown  in  our  way ; 
to  bear  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  patience  under  this  burden  of 
life  ;  and  to  proceed  with  a  pious  and  unshaken  resignation,  till  we 
aiTive  at  our  journey's  end,  when  we  may  deliver  up  our  trust  into 
the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it,  and  receive  such  reward  as  to  Him 
shall  seem  proportioned  to  our  merit.  Such,  dear  Page,  will  be  the 
language  of  the  man  who  considers  his  situation  in  this  life,  and 
such  should  be  the  language  of  eveiy  man  who  would  wish  to  render 
that  situation  as  easy  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit.  Few  things 
will  disturb  him  at  all :  nothing  will  disturb  him  much. 

"  If  this  letter  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  gay 
acquaintance,  your  correspondent  and  his  solemn  notions  would 
probably  be  the  subjects  of  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  raillery,  but 
to  you,  I  think,  I  can  venture  to  send  it.  It  is  in  effect  a  continua- 
tion of  the  many  conversations  we  have  had  on  subjects  of  this 
kind ;  and  I  heartily  wish  we  could  now  continue  these  conversa- 
tions face  to  face." 

Whilst  he  was  yet  at  College,  the  dissensions  between 
England  and  the  Colonies  began;  and  when  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar,  in  1T67,  things  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
settled  conflict,  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  all, 
and  ranged  everybody  on  one  or  other  side  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Wythe,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  under 
whom  he  studied  the  learning  of  his  intended  pro- 
fession, had  w^armly  devoted  himself  to  the  American 
party ;  and  this  naturally  increased  the  ardour  with 
which  Jelferson,  who  took  the  same  side,  gave  way  to 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm.  Being  chosen,  in  1767,  to 
represent  his  native  county  in  the  Assembly,  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  though  not  at  first  interrupted,  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  superior  interest  of  his  political 
duties  ;  and  though  he  made  such  progress  at  the  Bar, 
and  showed  such  capacity  and  such  knowledge  as  made 
his  reaching  the  highest  station  in  the  law  not  a  matter 
of  anv  doubt,  yet  he  gradually  withdrew  from  labours 
which   liave,  very  rarely,  been   found  to  bear  any  rival 
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occupation,  and  liad  ceased  to  practise  after  ai)Oiit 
eight  years'  active  and  increasing'  employment.  Pie 
is  represented  as  a  good  business-like  speaker,  though 
without  the  advantage  of  a  clear  or  strong  voice ;  but 
it  was  as  a  sound  and  accurate  lawyer  that  he  distin- 
guished himself ;  and  when  he  began  to  make  his 
professional  subordinate  to  his  political  pursuits,  he  was 
rising  gradually,  but  surely,  to  the  first  rank  among  his 
brethren. 

The  first  session  after  his  election  saw  the  Governor 
— that  is  the  mother-country — at  issue  with  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  upon  the  question  of  taxation  ;  and 
resolutions  having  been  unanimously  passed,  the  House 
was  dissolved  abruptly  before  the  address  founded  upon 
them  could  be  presented  The  members,  however,  met 
in  a  tavern,  and  signed  a  non-importation  agreement. 
To  this  document  are  affixed  the  names  of  Washington, 
Randolph,  Henry,  Lee,  and  Jeff"erson. 

During  the  same  Session,  the  first  proposition  which 
he  ever  made  was  brought  forward;  and,  to  his  im- 
mortal honour,  its  object  was  the  extinction,  though 
gradual,  of  slavery,  by  removing  those  restraints  upon 
emancipation  which,  in  Virginia,  as  in  all  other  slave 
colonies,  had  been  from  time  to  time  imposed  by  the 
local  legislatures.  The  general  right  of  manumission, 
however,  was  not  given  till  1782.  If  any  unreflecting 
person  should  undervalue  the  attempt  with  which  Jef- 
ferson's political  life  so  auspiciously  commenced,  we  bid 
him  only  recollect  that  it  was  made  in  1769, — fifteen 
years  before  any  one  ever  denounced,  as  the  subject  of 
restrictive  enactment,  even  the  traffic  in  slaves ;  aiid 
nearly  forty  years  before  the  word  Emancipation  was 
ever  used,  unless  as  a  threat,  or  with  tlie  purpose  of 
lawless  violence,  rather  than  of  legislative  reform. 

During  the  three  following  years,  the  colonies  con- 
fined themselves  chiefly  to  tlie  sj^stem  of  passive  resist- 
ance by  non-intercourse  agreements,  or  associations ; 
but  an  attempt  made  early  in  1773  to  send  a  person 
from  Hhode  Island  to  England  for  trial,  roused  tlie 
indignation,   and  justly   excited   f]\Q.   apj)rehensions,  of 
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the  other  colonies.  Virginia  now  took  the  foremost 
part;  and  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  impatient  of  the 
extreme  caution  of  the  rest,  united  to  promote  more 
vigorous  measures.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  taken 
the  lead  upon  this  important  occasion,  and  to  have 
made  the  suggestion,  and  embodied  it  in  resolutions, 
for  appointing  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  com- 
municate with  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies, — 
requesting  them  to  appoint  similar  committees.  He 
declined  moving  tlie  resolutions  himself,  being  desirous 
to  bring  forward  Carr,  his  brother-in-law,  upon  so 
favourable  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  abilities ; 
and  the  Assembly  adopted  the  plan  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  This  has  very  justly  been  reckoned  the  most 
important  measure  ever  taken  by  the  colonies,  and  the 
origin  of  all  the  rest.  A  controversy  lias  accordingly 
arisen  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  it  originated.  The 
question  always  lay  between  A'irginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  Jefferson  considered  that  the  latter  had, 
only  in  1770,  appointed  inferior  local  committees;  as 
other  authorities  have  also  stated.  It  now,  however, 
appears  clear  from  the  resolution  itself,  whicli  our 
author  has  inserted,  tliat  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
was  to  correspond  witli  the  speakers  of  the  other 
assemblies,  or  with  such  Committees  of  Correspondence 
as  these  may  appoint ;  and  that  the  oiily  material  dif- 
ference in  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  was  their  dii'cctly 
calling  upon  those  other  assemblies  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment. But  there  is  one  very  material  diiference 
between  the  proceedings  of  the  two  colonies :  the 
severe  comments  made  in  England  upon  a  former  cir- 
cular which  Massachusetts  had  addressed  to  the  other 
assemblies,  deterred  its  committee  from  entering  into 
such  a  correspondence  now ;  so  that  Virginia  first 
carried  the  plan  into  active  operation  in  1773. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  extended  the  flames  of  discord 
next  year  over  the  whole  Continent,  and  united  the 
thirteen  colonies  in  a  spirit  of  joint  resistance  to  a 
common  enemy.  The  Governor  having  dissolved  tlie 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  its  members  met,  and  declaring 
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that  the  design  of  "  reducing  the  inliabitants  of  British 
America  to  slavery  "  could  no  longer  be  doubted,  recom- 
mended to  the  Correspondence  Committee  to  communi- 
cate with  the  other  similar  committees  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  a  General  Congress.  This  having  been 
approved  of,  and  the  other  committees  agreeing,  the 
members  elected  to  the  Virginian  House  of  Assembly, 
under  the  new  writs  issued  by  the  Governor,  met  first 
of  all  in  Convention,  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the 
Congress ;  and  Jeffei'son  drevv^  up  instructions  for  those 
delegates.  They  were  considered  as  too  bold,  and  the 
other  members  being  startled  by  them,  they  were  not 
adopted  as  Instructions ;  but  they  were  printed  and  cir- 
culated as  a  "  Summary  Yiew  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America."  It  is  a  very  remarkable  paper ;  and  while 
the  effect  which  it  produced  both  in  England  and  in 
the  colonies  was  powerful,  it  greatly  increased  tlie  repu- 
tation and  tlie  influence  of  the  author.  After  denying 
the  right  of  160,000  electors  in  Great  Britain  to  give 
law  to  four  millions  (an  exaggerated  statement  by  at 
least  a  million)  of  Americans, — "  every  individual  of 
whom  is  equal  to  every  individual  of  themselves  in 
virtue,  in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength,"  and 
recounting  all  the  grievances  to  which  the  colonies  had 
been  subjected,  and  perem])torily  denying  the  right  of 
the  King  to  "  land  a  single  man  on  the  American 
shores  without  the  same  permission  from  the  Colonial 
legislature  whicli  George  II.  had  from  Parliament 
before  he  could  introduce  tlie  Hanoverian  troops  into 
Great  Britain," — it  concludes  with  a  solemn  appeal  to 
George  III. 

"  Open  your  breast,  sire,  to  liberal  and  expanded  tboiight.  Let 
not  the  name  of  George  the  Third  be  a  blot  on  the  page  of  history. 
You  are  surromided  by  British  coTinselloi-s,  but  remeniljer  they  are 
parties.  Let  no  Act  i)e  passed  by  any  one  Legislature  whic^h  may 
infringe  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  another.  This  is  the  impoitant 
post  in  which  fortune  has  placed  you,  holding  the  balance  of  a 
great,  if  a  well-poised,  empire.  It  is  neither  oxu'  wish  nor  our 
interest  to  separate.  We  are  willing,  on  our  part,  to  sacrifice  eveiy- 
thing  which  reason  can  ask  to  the  restoration  of  that  tranquillity 
for  which  all  must  wish.  On  their  part,  let  them  name  the  terms, 
but  let  them  be  just — acce[)t  of  oveiy  comnua-cial  pjeference  it  is  in 
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our  power  to  give,  for  sucli  things  as  we  can  raise  for  their  use,  or 
they  make  for  ours.  But  let  them  not  think  to  exclude  us  from 
going  to  other  markets  to  dispose  of  those  commodities  which  they 
cannot  use,  nor  to  supply  those  wants  which  they  cannot  supply. 
Still  less,  let  it  be  proposed  that  our  properties,  within  our  own  ter- 
ritories, shall  be  taxed  or  regulated  by  any  power  on  earth  but  our 
own.  The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time  : 
the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them." 

The  Virginian  Convention  adopted  another  set  of 
Instructions, — equally  firm,  but  more  moderate, — and 
chose  Washington  and  six  others,  as  their  delegates  to 
the  Congress ;  which  consisted  of  fifty-five  members, 
met  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  filled  the  world  with 
admiration  of  the  courage  that  inspired,  and  the  wisdom 
that  guided  their  councils.  The  year  after,  Jefferson 
was  named  as  a  delegate,  provisionally,  in  case  Ran- 
dolph should  be  required  to  attend  his  duties  as  Speaker 
of  the  Virginian  Assembly.  Before  he  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia,  the  important  step  had  been  taken  in 
Virginia  of  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  by 
embodying  a  sufficient  force ;  and  an  answer  had  been 
prepared  to  the  conciliatory  propositions,  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  British  Government.  This  answer  was 
his  work.  It  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  was 
warmly  approved  of  by  Congress.  The  following  is  the 
concluding  passage,  which  may  be  compared  with  any 
State  Paper  for  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  its  senti- 
ments, and,  with  the  exception  of  one  word  (reunited), 
for  the  purity  of  its  composition  : 

"  For  ourselves,  we  have  exhausted  eveiy  mode  of  application 
which  our  invention  could  suggest  as  proper  and  promising.  We 
have  devoutly  lemonstrated  with  Parliament ;  they  have  added  new 
injuries  to  the  old.  We  have  wearied  oiir  King  with  supplications ; 
he  has  not  deigned  to  answer  us.  ^\'e  have  appealed  to  the  native 
honour  and  justice  of  the  British  nation  ;  their  efforts  in  our  fav(_)ur 
have  hitherto  been  ineffectual.  A\'hat  then  remains  to  be  done  ? 
That  we  commit  our  injuries  to  the  even-handed  justice  of  that 
Being  who  doth  no  wrong,  earnestly  beseeching  him  to  illi^minate 
the  councils,  and  prosper  the  endeavours  of  those  to  whom  America 
hath  confided  her  hopes;  that  through  their  wise  direction  we  may 
again  see  reimited  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  property,  and  the  most 
permanent  harmony  with  Great  Britain." 

When  he  took  his  scat  in  Congress,  the  resolution  to 
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take  up  arms  had  been  adopted,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  so 
extreme  a  proceeding.  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  reputation 
had  preceded  him,  was  added  to  the  committee,  its  first 
report  not  having  given  satisfaction.  He  then  drew 
up  another  paper  ;  but  it  appeared  too  bold  to  Mr. 
Dickenson, — a  man  of  great  respectabihty,  botli  for 
talents  and  integrity,  but  of  extreme  caution,  and, 
beyond  most  men,  anxious  to  the  last  for  whatever 
might  prevent  a  separation  from  the  mother-country. 
By  him  the  paper  was  greatly  altered,  but  the  conclu- 
sion was  retained.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period 
the  chief  difference  between  tliose  who  took  the  more 
decided  part,  like  Jefferson,  and  tliose  who  were  deemed 
most  moderate,  like  Dickenson,  was  in  tlie  hope  which 
each  entertained  of  being  able  to  arrest  wliat  all  appear 
equally  to  have  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.  Not 
only  did  Jefferson,  and  those  with  Avhom  he  acted, 
dread  and  abhor  the  war  through  which  alone  inde- 
pendence could  be  obtained ;  but  they  would  have 
greatly  preferred  such  an  issue  of  tlie  existing  contest 
as  should  leave  them  still  in  connexion  with  Great 
Jh'itain,  though  with  the  security  of  their  legislative 
rights.  The  more  moderate  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  ecpially  resolved  to  hazard  the  utmost  extremities, 
rather  than  suffer  these  rights  to  be  violated ;  and  it  is 
clear  tliat  the  usual  error  was  committed,  in  tliis 
country,  of  fancying  those  to  be  secret  enemies  of 
tlie  American  cause  who  ^yQve  not  even  lukew^arm 
friends,  but  only  tlie  more  effectual  as  adherents,  and 
more  formidable  as  adversaries,  because  they  tempered 
tlieir  zeal  with  discretion.  That  even  Jefferson  was 
averse  to  the  separation,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  1775, 
appears  manifestly  from  parts  of  liis  correspondence 
cited  by  our  author.  "  ^ly  first  wish "  (he  writes  to 
Randolph,  then  Attorney-General,  and  who  took  part 
with  England),  "  my  first  wisli  is  for  a  restoration  of 
our  just  rights  ;  my  second,  for  a  return  of  the  liappy 
j)eriod  when,  consistently  with  duty,  I  may  withdraw 
myself  from  the  jniblic  stage,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my 
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days  in  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity,  banishing  every 
desire  of  hearing  what  passes  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
(for  the  latter  adds  considerably  to  the  former  wish), 
looking  with  fondness  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  I  cannot  help  hoping  you  may  contribute 
towards  exj)editing  this  good  work."  Randolph  was 
then  leaving  America  for  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  side  he  had  taken.  Jefferson  adds  this  remarkable 
declaration  : — "  I  would  rather  be  in  dependence  upon 
Great  Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any  nation 
upon  earth.  But  I  am  one  of  those,  too,  who,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  riglits  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  and  which  late  experience 
has  shown  they  will  so  cruelly  exercise,  would  lend  my 
hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the  ocean."  To  the 
same  correspondent  he  says,  towards  the  end  of  that 
year,  1775,  after  alluding  to  a  separation  as  becoming 
inevitable, — "  Believe  me,  there  is  not  in  the  Britisli 
Empire  a  man  who  more  cordially  loves  a  union  with 
Great  Britain  than  I  do  ;  but,  by  the  God  that  made 
me,  I  will  cease  to  exist  before  I  yield  to  a  connexion 
on  such  terms  as  the  Britisli  Parliament  propose,  and 
in  this,  I  think,  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  America.  AYe 
want  neither  inducement  nor  power  to  declare  and 
assert  a  separation.  It  is  loill  alone  ichicJi  is  iminting, 
and  that  is  growing  apace  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
our  King."  The  strong  expressions  in  these  letters  are 
easily  explained,  by  recollecting  that  they  were  written 
after  the  affair  of  Lexington,  when  tlie  troops  were 
made  to  butcher  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  support  of 
the  King's  despotic  prejudices,  and  at  the  time  that 
Englishmen  were  under  prosecution  for  giving  that 
transaction  its  appropriate  name ;  and  even  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  he  writes  to  his  old  master.  Dr. 
Small,  then  settled  in  Scotland,  in  terms  which  show 
tliat  the  hope  of  reconciliation  had  not  faded  from  his 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  that  Dickenson  and  the 
moderate  party  were  early  prepared  for  extremities 
rather  than  submission,  is  plainly  seen  from  their 
retaining,  in  the  Declaration   on  taking  ai'ms,  the  con- 
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elusion  in  which  Jefferson  had  plainly  stated,  that, 
though  averse  to  separation,  they  were  resolved  to 
maintain  their  rights  at  the  expense  of  "  a  civil  war ;" 
and  were,  "with  one  mind,  resolved  to  die  freemen, 
rather  than  live  slaves."  It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
the  Americans,  and  of  the  great  cause  of  civil  liberty, 
of  which  they  were  the  champions,  that  among  their 
leaders  were  to  be  found  both  men  of  the  most  ardent 
spirit,  and  men  of  the  most  approved  discretion  ;  whilst 
all  were  alike  firm  of  purpose,  and  alike  determined  to 
let  no  differences,  nor  any  personal  feelings  whatever, 
keep  them  apart  in  the  pursuit  of  their  common  object. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  serious  error  com- 
mitted in  the  whole  of  their  difficult  course ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  impossible  to  find  instances  of  the 
unreflecting  violence,  and  the  sudden  changes,  either 
among  the  people,  or  their  chiefs,  which,  in  other  cases, 
have  brought  such  discredit  upon  the  popular  cause,  and 
removed  its  triumph  to  so  great  a  distance. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington 
produced  the  effect  of  alienating  the  people  ;  and  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  the  Government  at  home, — a 
constant  alternation  of  violence  and  irresolution, — did 
nothing  to  counteract  it.  Neither  conciliated  by  judi- 
cious kindness,  nor  awed  by  the  firm  display  of  power, 
they  now  looked  to  separation  as  inevitable  ;  and  their 
leaders  prepared  for  it  in  good  earnest.  Virginia  made 
the  first  movement.  The  Convention  met,  for  tlie  fifth 
and  last  time,  in  May  1776,  and  instructed  its  delegates 
to  propose  the  assertion  of  independence,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  foreign  alliance,  and  domestic  policy,  which 
must  be  the  coiisequence.  Ricliard  Henry  Lee  accord- 
ingly brought  the  subject  before  Congress  on  the  7th  of 
June.  The  debate  continued  for  three  days,  when  it 
was  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  July,  in  consequence  of 
objections  taken  by  six  of  the  colonies,  but  rather  to  the 
time  than  to  the  measure  itself.  In  the  meanwhile,  to 
prevent  all  unnecessary  delay,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  pre] tare  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  tlie 
momentous  step  in  contemplation.    Jefferson,  J.  Adams, 
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Franklin,  Sherman,  and  J.  Livingston  formed  this 
celebrated  body;  and  were  chosen  by  ballot,  having 
numbers  of  votes  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named 
them.  Lee  was  absent,  from  a  private  misfortune, 
otherwise,  as  the  mover,  he  would  probably  have  stood 
at  their  head.  Jefferson,  as  the  first,  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  paper ;  and  he  submitted  it  privately  to 
Franklin  and  Adams  ;  who  only  made  two  or  three 
verbal  alterations.  It  was  referred  to  Congress  on  the 
28th  June,  and  debated  on  the  1st  July,  when  nine 
colonies  voted  for  it ;  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
against  it;  Delaware  was  equally  divided,  and  New 
York  did  not  vote, — its  delegates  having  been  in- 
structed to  do  nothing  against  conciHation.  Next  day 
the  arrival  of  another  delegate  from  Delaware  gave 
that  vote  in  its  favour.  South  Carolina  joined  for  the 
sake  of  unanimity.  A  change  in  the  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania  also  Ijrought  round  that  colony ;  and  the 
consent  of  New  York  arrived  at  the  same  time.  Some 
alterations  in  the  document  were  then  made, — amounting 
in  the  whole  to  tlie  omission  of  a  third  j^art  of  it,  and 
tlie  alteration  of  a  few  lines  only  in  what  remained. 
The  omissions  were  made  cliiefly  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  topics  which  might  give  offence  to  the  people 
of  the  mother-country,  whom  it  was  obviously  politic, 
and  perhaps  more  politic  than  just,  to  separate  from 
their  rulers  in  condemning  the  jtroceedings  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  there  was  a  most  important  passage  left 
out,  reprobating  tlie  African  slave  trade.  This  omis- 
sion was  in  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  though  it  cannot  be 
severely  blamed.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  instrument 
was  finally  ado])ted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members 
present,  except  Dickenson,  in  whose  room,  and  in  that 
of  two  others  who  had  withdrawn,  Pennsylvania  cliose 
new  delegates,  who  afterwards  affixed  their  names,  as 
did  several  others  at  different  times. 

This  is  that  famous  Declaration  of  Lulependence  by 
which  the  freemen  of  the  New  World  approved  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  ancestors  in  the  Old, — who  had 
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Spoken,  and  written,  and  fought,  and  perished  for  con- 
science and  freedom's  sake, — but  whose  descendants  in 
the  Old  had  not  always  borne  their  high  lineage  in 
mind.  We  verily  think  that  this  '  Declaration '  is  the 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  mankind,  whether 
its  consequences  be  regarded  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic 
or  on  the  other ;  and  if  tyrants  are  sometimes  said  to 
feel  uneasy  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  how  much  more 
fitted  to  inspire  alarm  are  the  recollections  associated 
with  the  fourth  of  July,  in  which  nothing  like  remorse 
can  mingle  on  the  people's  part,  and  no  consolation  is 
aiforded  to  their  oppressors  by  the  tendency  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  mar  the  work  they  stain ! 

The  frame  of  the  '  Declaration '  is  well  known.  The 
King  is  singled  out  and  loaded  with  the  responsibility 
of  all  the  wrongs  of  his  favourite  policy.  "  The  history 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,"  says  the  manifesto,  "  is  a 
history  of  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
ol)ject  tlie  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  states.  To  prove  these,  let  facts  be  submitted  to 
a  candid  world."  A  concise  and  powerful  enumeration 
of  tlie  charges  follows,  and  from  these  premises  the  con- 
clusion is  thus  drawn  : — '•  A  prince  whose  character  is 
thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people."  To  justify  this 
vehemence  of  language  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
among  the  preceding  charges  were  those  of  employing 
foreign  mercenaries,  exciting  insurrections  of  the  slaves, 
and  liiring  the  Indians  to  inflict  the  atrocities  of  savage 
wai'fare  upon  his  ^Majesty's  subjects.  "  He  is  transport- 
ing large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the 
work  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy 
the  head  of  a  civilized  nation.  He  has  excited  domestic 
insurrection  amongst  us,  and  endeavoured  to  l)ring  on 
the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian 
savages,  wliose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  un<lis- 
liiiguishing  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tioiis."      The     memorable     passage    which     closes    the 
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Declaration  is  as  follows  : — "  We  therefore,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General 
Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  })ublish  and  declare,  that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  inde- 
]Dendent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support 
of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour." 

But  we  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  there 
is  no  part  of  this  celebrated  Instrument,  as  it  was  finally 
settled  and  executed,  more  pregnant,  more  appropriate 
to  the  great  occasion,  or  more  coming  "  up  to  the 
higli  argument,"  than  the  portion  of  the  original  ver- 
sion relating  to  the  execrable  slave  trade.  Our  author 
having  printed  the  whole  draft  as  it  originally  stood 
when  reported  by  the  committee,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  this  striking  passage,  well  aware  that  the  very 
slave-holding  states,  to  appease  whom  it  was  left  out, 
have  long  since  come  round  to  the  same  opinions,  from 
experience  of  the  mischiefs,  if  not  from  repentance  for 
tlie  crimes  of  the  traffic  in  human  flesh : — "  He  has 
waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating 
its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons 
of  a  distant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  capturing 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere, 
or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation 
thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of 
infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of 
Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market 
where  men  should  be   bought  and  sold,  he  has  prosti- 
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tuted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  com- 
merce. And  that  tliis  assemblage  of  horrors  miglit 
want  no  fact  of  distinguislied  die,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to 
purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by 
murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  also  obtruded  tliem  : 
thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the 
liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them 
to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another." 

There  are  some  differences  in  the  accounts  given  of 
this  memorable  transaction ;  particularly,  Mr.  Adams's 
letter  to  Mr.  Pickering  is  said  to  vary  in  several  respects 
from  our  author's  statement ;  but  he  justly  considers 
Jefferson's  authority  as  the  most  to  be  relied  on — be- 
cause he  was  more  closely  engaged  in  the  proceeding — 
because  he  took  notes  at  the  time  of  what  passed — and 
because,  when  his  attention  Avas  called  to  the  discrepan- 
cies, he  gave  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  errors  in 
the  other  statements.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  related 
of  Dr.  Franklin  comforting  him  during  the  discussion 
of  his  paper  in  Congress,  when  the  fondness  of  the 
author  was  somewhat  outrao-ed  bv  the  criticisms  of  his 
fellow-members.  The  apologue  into  wliich  Fraiiklin 
threw  his  topics  of  consolation  is  so  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it : — 

"  ^Vllen  he  was  a  young  man,"  lie  said,  "a  friend  of  his,  -who  was 
about  to  set  np  in  business  for  himself  as  a  hatter*,  consulted  his  ac- 
quaintances on  the  important  subject  of  his  sign.  The  one  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  was  this:  'John  Thomson,  hatter,  makes  and 
sells  hats  for  ready  money,'  with  the  sign  of  a  hat.  The  first  friend 
whose  advice  he  asked  suggested  that  the  woid  '  hatter  '  was  entirely 
superfluous ;  to  which  he  readily  agreeing,  it  was  struck  out.  The 
next  remarked,  that  it  was  unnecessaiy  to  mention  that  he  reqxiired 
'  ready  money  '  for  his  hats — few  persons  wishing  credit  for  an  article 
of  no  more  cost  than  a  hat,  or  if  tliey  did,  he  might  sometimes  find 
it  advisable  to  give  it.  These  words  were  accordingly  striick  out, 
and  the  sign  then  stood,  'John  Th<ms()n  makes  and  sells  hats.'  A 
third  friend  who  was  consulted  observed,  that  when  a  man  looked 
to  buy  a  hat.  he  did  not  care  who  mndi;  it ;  on  whic-h  tAvu  more  wijrds 
were  stricken  nut.  On  showing  tu  another  the  sign  thus  abiidged 
to  '  Jc)hn  Thomson  sells  hats,'  he  exclaimed,  '  Why.  who  the  devil 
will  exjtect  you  to  give  them  away?'     On  which  cogent  criticism 
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two  more  words  were  expunged,  and  nothing  of  the  original  sign 
was  left  but  '  John  Thomson,'  with  the  sign  of  the  hat." 

Jefferson  was  again  elected  to  Congress  for  the  next 
year ;  but  lie  declined,  partly,  from  the  necessity  of  at 
length  paying  some  attention  to  his  private  affairs,  and, 
chiefly,  because  he  was  anxious  to  assist  in  framing  the 
Municipal  Code  for  Virginia,  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  just  been  adopted  upon  the  separation. 
He  was  appointed  joint  envoy  to  France  with  Franklin 
and  Silas  Deane,  but  the  state  of  his  wife's  health, 
whom  he  had  married  some  years  before,  and  who  even- 
tually brought  him  a  considerable  accession  of  fortune, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  her,  or  for  her  to 
accompany  him.  In  Virginia,  therefore,  he  settled 
himself;  and  soon  introduced  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant legal  and  political  reforms  which  could  well  be 
conceived.  Ever  since  1705  the  English  law  against 
perpetuities  had  been  repealed  in  Virginia ;  and  entails 
could  not  be  cut  off  by  fine,  or  recovery,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  private  bills.  Steady  to  his  constant 
purpose  of  curtailing  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  he 
proposed  not  merely  the  repeal  of  this  colonial  law,  and 
the  restoring  to  tenants  in  tail  the  power  of  converting 
their  estates  into  fee-simple,  but  the  converting  at  once, 
by  a  general  law,  all  estates  tail  into  fee-simple  estates ; 
and  this  he  succeeded  in  carrying,  by  a  narrow  ma- 
jority, and  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  the  la^\yers, 
who  could  not  resist  the  measure  generally,  endeavoured 
to  confine  it,  and  leave  the  law  as  it  had  stood  before 
the  act  of  1705.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  preference  of 
males  to  females  in  succession  to  real  estates.  Tlie 
effect  of  this  important  change  in  the  law  has  been,  our 
author  says,  to  introduce  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
conduct  of  proprietors,  who  hardly  ever  think  of 
making  a  much  more  unequal  distribution  of  their 
estates  than  the  law  would  make  for  them.  The  conse- 
quences are  apparent,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
aspect  of  society.  There  is  no  longer  a  class  living  in 
luxurious  indulgence  and  idleness,  with  unacquired  for- 
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tunes,  greatly  exceeding  the  ordinary  means  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Where  considerable  wealth  is  to  be 
seen,  it  has  been  gained  in  trade,  or  by  professional 
success,  or  agricultural  improvements ;  and  even  in 
these  branches  of  industry,  a  moderate  income  being  the 
prevailing  lot  of  the  community,  men  become  satisfied 
with  such  a  competence,  and  seek  not  exorbitant 
wealth.  There  were  probably,  says  our  author,  twice 
or  three  times  as  many  four-horse  carriages  before  the 
Revolution  as  there  are  at  present ;  but  there  may  now 
be  ten  or  even  twenty  times  as  many  two-horse  car- 
riages ;  and  while  some  families  had  more  plate  than 
can  now  be  seen  in  any  house,  the  whole  quantity  of 
plate  in  the  country  is  increased  twenty  if  not  fifty  fold. 
That  the  more  equal  distribution  of  property  has  had 
the  least  influence  in  oljstructing  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  society,  is  denied  of  course  by  our  author; 
though  we  rather  think  less  peremptorily  than  he 
might  have  done,  even  as  regards  accomplishments.  In 
truth,  it  must  have  been  all  the  other  way.  A  little 
less  of  fastidious  refinement,  the  concomitant  of  exces- 
sive riches,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  worthless  con- 
comitant, may  possibly  be  expected  to  result  from  such 
a  change  ;  but  the  sound,  manly,  useful  qualities  of  the 
educated  mind  must  necessarily  have  been  more  univer- 
sally diffused.  "  Tliere  never  passes  a  session "  (he 
says)  "  witliout  calling  fortli  reports  and  speeches 
which  exhibit  a  degree  of  ability  and  political  informa- 
tion that  would,  forty  years  ago,  have  made  the  author's 
name  reverberate  from  one  end  of  British  America  to 
the  other." 

The  other  great  object  of  Jefferson's  exertions  was 
the  placing  all  religious  sects  upon  tlie  same  footing  ;  in 
other  words,  abolishing  the  preference  given  by  law  to 
one  church — Avliat  is  called,  supporting  a  churcli  esta- 
blishment. The  clergy  of  the  Churcli  of  England  had, 
ever  since  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  been  maintained, 
not  only  by  tithe,  but  by  an  assessment  of  the  inliabit- 
ants  of  each  parish.  The  number  of  Dissenters  had, 
however,  greatly  increased,  and  were  su})posed  by  some 
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to  be  the  majority  of  the  community,  though  this  is  denied 
by  our  author.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  after 
many  years  had  elapsed,  that  Jefferson  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  equalisation  which  he  had 
so  strenuously  laboured  to  effect.  The  last  vestige  of 
preference  was  only  obliterated  in  the  year  1799.  Into 
the  merits  of  this  much-debated  question,  as  regards  a 
Republican  Constitution,  we  shall  not  here  enter.  Our 
author  states  very  positively,  that  the  al)olition  of  the 
establishment  has  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  all 
religious  intolerance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furtliering 
the  progress  of  religious  instruction,  as  far  as  multi- 
plying the  teachers,  and  increasing  their  activity  and 
real  good.  But  he  judiciously  observes,  that  time 
alone  can  show  what  the  effects  will  be  upon  the  cause 
of  religion  generally. 

A  still  longer  delay  was  experienced  by  Jefferson's 
Education  Bills,  which  embraced  tlic  threefold  object  of 
planting  elementary  schools  for  the  whole  people,  esta- 
blishing colleges  for  the  middle  classes,  and  forming  a 
university  for  the  superior  branches  of  learning.  All 
these  plans  lay  dormant  till  1796,  and  tlien  only  the 
first  was  adopted  by  the  legislature.  But  it  remained 
twenty  years  wholly  unexecuted,  in  consequence  of  the 
coimties  which  had  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  schools 
having  the  option  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
into  effect.  At  length  another  bill  was  passed  in  1816, 
and  under  its  powers  both  the  elementary  schools  and 
university  have  been  established. 

The  only  other  measure  of  law  reform  to  which  we 
shall  here  advert,  was  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery,  that  foulest  blot  upon  the  American 
name.  A  provision  was  introduced,  chiefly  by  his 
exertions,  into  the  Digest  of  the  Slave  Laws  made  in 
1779,  by  which  all  children  born  after  a  certain  day 
were  to  be  declared  free ;  and  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
state,  and  settled  on  unoccupied  territory,  upon  attain- 
ing a  certain  age,  according  to  a  plan  which  he  had 
digested.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  instances,  he 
fomid  that  he  was  in  advance  of  the  age.    "  The  pulJic 
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mind,"  he  says  many  years  after,  "  would  not  yet  bear 
the  proposition,  nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  this  day. 
Yet  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  must  bear  and 
adopt  it,  or  worse  will  follow.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tainly written  in  the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people 
are  to  be  free  ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  two  races, 
equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  government. 
Nature,  habit,  opi-nion,  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of 
distinction  between  them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to 
direct  the  process  of  emancij)ation  and  deportation, 
peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the  evil 
will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  place  be,  pari  passu, 
filled  up  by  free  white  labourers.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder 
at  the  prospect  held  up.  We  should  in  vain  look  for 
an  exam])le  in  the  Spanish  deportation  or  deletion 
of  the  Moors.  This  precedent  would  fall  far  short  of 
our  case." 

In  1779  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  held  that  higli  and  difficult  office  for  two 
years,  when  he  declined  being  re-elected.  While  he 
filled  it,  the  country  was  twice  the  scene  of  military 
operations ;  having  been  invaded,  first,  by  the  forces 
under  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and  again,  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  The  straits  to  which  the  Republicans  were  at 
different  times  reduced,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing 
the  requisite  supplies,  made  his  executive  duties  ex- 
tremely embarrassing ;  and  in  factious  times  he  was 
unavoidably  exposed  to  censure.  An  impeacbment 
was  even  threatened  ;  but  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  when  he  was  again  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  he  called  upon  his  accusers  to  come  forward, 
and  averred  himself  ready  to  meet  their  charges,  which 
related  chiefly  to  his  neglecting  the  means  of  defence, 
and  refusing  the  government  at  a  moment  of  difficulty. 
No  one,  however,  appeared  to  attack  him,  and  the 
Assembly,  in  December  1781,  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution,  thanking  him  for  his  "  important,  upright, 
and  attentive  administration  ;"  and  expressing  their 
intention,  "  in   the   strongest  manner,  to  declare  their 
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high  opinion  of  his  ability,  rectitude,  and  integrity,  as 
chief  magistrate,  and  to  obviate  and  remove  all  un- 
merited censure."  This,  how  satisfactory  soever  in 
other  respects,  was  understood  to  leave  undetermined 
the  question  of  his  military  measures,  respecting  which 
there  might  exist  a  diversity  of  opinion.  He  never 
pretended,  says  our  author,  to  military  skill ;  and  his 
want  of  it  was  the  avowed  motive  of  declining  to  be 
re-elected  Grovernor.  As  this  topic  of  abuse  was  not 
broad  and  coarse  enough  for  the  violence  of  party  in 
after  times,  it  was,  especially  while  he  held  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  United  States,  transmuted  into  an 
imputation  of  personal  cowardice,  in  order  to  give  it 
the  more  currency  among  the  multitude.  This,  if  it 
meant  anything,  referred  to  his  having,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, left  his  countrv-house  when  he  had  not  a  sin2:le 
soldier  near  him,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
surprise  him  by  Colonel  Tarlton,  at  the  head  of  his 
legion.  Had  he  remained  and  been  made  prisoner, 
wliich  was  a  matter  of  course  in  such  circumstances, 
much  satisfaction  would  no  doubt  have  been  expe- 
I'ienced  by  the  gallant  Colonel  and  the  British  troops ; 
but  how  the  State  of  Virginia  could  have  benefited  by 
such  an  overt  act  of  mental  alienation  on  the  part  of 
its  Governor,  docs  not  so  clearly  appear.  Accordingly, 
it  is  notorious,  that  this  imputation  never  made  any 
part  of  the  charges  with  whicli  he  was  threatened  at 
the  time ;  the  notice  formally  given  of  impeachment, 
Avliile  j)arty  ran  the  highest  against  him  in  Virginia, 
having  been  perfectly  silent  upon  the  subject. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  tliat  he  was  chosen,  the 
year  after,  to  represent  Virginia  in  Congress.  He 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,— took  the  share  in  public 
l)usiness  to  which  his  weight,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country,  entitled  him, — and  asserted  fearlessly  and 
uniformly  tlie  principles  of  a  sturdy  republican.  But 
the  peace  being  now  concluded,  and  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  secured,  there  was  no  longer  the 
same  general  interest  felt  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
illustrious  body,   which  had,  with  a   rare  mixture   of 
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enero^y  and  discretion,  guided  the  conntry  tlirong'h  all 
its  difficulties  and  perils  to  a  triumph  without  any  ex- 
ception or  alloy.  There  was  even  a  reluctance  in 
representatives  to  give  their  attendance,  and  begin  a 
session ;  and  the  debates,  wdien  business  had  com- 
menced, were  contentious,  prolix,  and  unsatisfactory ; 
insomuch  that  Jefferson,  who  had  known  Congress  in 
its  better  days,  thus  forcibly  described  its  altered  state: 
"  I  served  with  General  Washington  in  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  before  the  Revolution,  and,  during  it,  with 
Dr.  Franklin  in  Congress.  I  never  heard  either  of 
them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  but  the 
main  point  which  was  to  decide  the  question.  They 
laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points,  knowing  that 
the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If  the 
present  Congress,"  he  adds,  "  errs  in  too  much  talking, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  body  to  which  the  people 
send  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is 
to  question  everything,  yield  nothing,  and  talk  by  the 
hour?" 

Having  some  time  before  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  a  most  affec- 
tionate husband,  as  indeed  he  was  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable in  every  relation  of  private  life,  he  no  longer 
refused  the  appointment  of  joint  envoy  to  France  ;  and 
in  1784  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  found  his  col- 
league. Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Mr.  Adams  from  the  Hague.  The  negotiation  of 
commercial  treaties  with  different  nations  was  the 
object  of  the  mission  ;  but  after  sounding  various 
powers,  they  found  it  impossible  to  succeed  witli  any 
but  Prussia.  Mr.  Adams  went  as  Minister  to  Lcjndon, 
and  Dr.  Franklin  returned  to  America ;  leaving  ^\v. 
Jefferson  as  resident  Minister  at  Paris.  He  was  well 
aware  of  tlie  disadvantage  under  which  any  person 
must  labour  who  came  into  the  society  of  France,  and 
mixed  with  her  politicians,  after  a  man  wlio  had  been 
the  peculiar  favourite  of  the  one  and  the  admiration  of 
the  other.  Wlien  the  Minister  Vei^gennes  said  to  him 
— "  Vous  ]-em]i]acez  ^[oiisieur  Franklin,  jo  crois  " — liis 
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answer  was  excellent ;  and  in  a  coinitry  where  such 
''^successes''  in  conversation  pass  cnrrent  at  so  much 
above  their  real  value,  was  sure  to  gain  a  considerable 
stock  of  favour  in  the  circles  both  of  politics  and  of 
fashion  : — "  I  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  ;  no  one  can  re- 
place him."  His  -love  of  science,  and  the  reputation 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  his  own  country, 
recommended  him  to  the  French ;  he  enjoyed  great 
popularity  during  his  residence  of  six  years,  and  he 
retained  through  life  the  warmest  feelings  of  attach- 
ment towards  that  great  people,  whose  services  in  the 
cause  of  x\  merica  he  never  could  forget ;  and  whose 
first  struggles  for  liberty  he  was  destined  to  witness 
before  he  returned  home.  The  two  following  extracts 
from  letters,  written,  the  one  in  March,  the  other  on 
the  11th  July  1789 — the  former  to  Colonel  HunijDhreys, 
the  latter  to  T.  Paine — show  what  his  impressions  then 
were  of  the  great  events  in  progress  : — 

"  The  change  in  this  coiintiy  since  yon  left  it,  is  snch  as  jow  can 
form  no  idea  of.  The  fi'ivolities  of  conversation  have  given  way 
t'litireh-  to  politics.  Men,  Avomen,  and  children  talk  nothing  else  : 
and  all,  yon  know,  talk  a  great  deal.  The  press  groans  with  daily 
productions,  which,  in  point  of  boldness,  make  an  Englishman  stare, 
who  hitherto  has  thought  himself  the  boldest  of  men.  A  complete 
revolnticjn  in  this  government  has,  within  the  space  of  two  years 
(tor  it  began  with  the  Notables  of  1787),  been  effected  merely  by 
the  force  of  pnl.)lic  opinion,  aided  indeed  by  the  want  of  money, 
which  the  dissipations  of  the  Conrt  had  brought  on.  And  this  re- 
volution has  not  cost  a  single  life,  unless  we  charge  to  it  a  little  riot 
lateh'  in  BreTagne,  which  began  about  the  price  of  bread,  l)ecame 
afterwards  political,  and  ended  in  the  loss  of  four  or  five  lives.   .  .  . 

'•  You  see  that  there  are  the  materials  of  a  superb  edifice,  and  the 
hands  which  have  prepared  them  are  perfectly  capable  of  jjutting 
them  together,  and  of  filling  up  the  work  of  which  these  are  only 
tlie  outlines.  \\'hile  theie  are  some  men  among  them  of  very  supe- 
rior abilities,  the  mass  possess  such  a  degree  of  good  sense  as  enables 
them  to  decide  well.  I  have  always  been  afraid  their  numbers 
might  lead  to  confusion.  Twelve  hundred  men  in  one  room  are  too 
many.  1  have  ^till  that  foar.  Another  apprehension  is,  that  a 
majority  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  the  tiial  by  jmy ;  and  I  con- 
sider that  as  the  only  anchor  ever  yet  imagined  by  man,  by  AAhich 
a  government  can  be  held  to  the  principles  of  its  constitution." 

Tlie  latter  of  these  dates  was  only  three  days  before 
the   taking   of  tlie   Bastile;  and  he  wrote   to  Mr.  Jav 
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after  that  event,  correcting  the  exaggerated  accounts 
which  had  been  circulated  of  it,  and  stating  tlie  number 
of  the  assailants  who  fell  to  have  been  not  more  than 
thirty.  His  apprehensions  appear  always  to  have  been 
that  the  people  would  be  defeated.  He  considers  the 
Court  as  likely  to  recover  its  ascendant ;  and  even  as 
late  as  the  end  of  August,  dreads  the  "  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical aristocracy  "  regaining  ground,  more  than  the 
popular  party  being  led  into  greater  excesses.  The 
constant  appeals  made  to  the  example  and  authority  of 
America  afford  him  matter  of  great  exrdtation. 
"  Our  proceedings,"  he  says,  "  have  been  viewed  as  a 
model  for  them  on  every  occasion ;  and  though  in  the 
heat  of  debate  men  are  disjDOsed  to  contradict  every 
authority  urged  by  their  opponents,  ours  has  been 
treated  like  that  of  the  Bible,  open  to  explanation,  but 
not  to  question." 

During  his  stay  in  France  he  made  an  excursion  for 
two  months  to  England ;  and  unfortunately  the  marked 
coldness  of  his  reception  Ijy  the  ^Ministers,  his  still  less 
friendly  reception  at  Court,  and  above  all,  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Government,  which  could  not  be  over- 
come, to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  measures  having 
a  tendency  to  bring  about  an  amicable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  confirmed  all  the  prejudices 
against  England  which  the  war  had  implanted  in  his 
mind. 

"  AN'ith  this  country"  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  xVmerican  Seci'e- 
tary  of  State)  "  nothing  is  done  ;  and  that  nothing  is  intended  to  be 
done  on  their  part,  admits  not  the  smallest  doubt.  The  nation  is 
against  any  change  of  measures  ;  the  ^Ministers  are  against  it ;  some 
from  principle,  others  from  subsei-v'iency  :  and  the  King,  more  than 
all  men,  is  against  it.  If  we  take  a  retrospect  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign,  we  observe,  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of  ^Ministry, 
no  change  of  measures  ■\\-ith  respect  to  America  ever  tc^^iok  place, 
excepting  only  at  the  moment  of  the  peace,  and  the  iMinister  of  that 
movement  was  immediately  removed.  Judging  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  I  do  not  expect  a  change  of  disposition  during  the  present 
reign,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  long  one,  as  the  King  is  healthy  and 
temperate.  'Jliat  he  is  persevering  we  know.  If  he  ever  changes 
liis  plan,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  events  which,  at  present, 
neither  himself  nor  his  Ministers  place  among  those  which  are  jiro- 
bable.     Even  the  Opposition  dare  not  open  their  lips  in  favour  of  a 
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connexion  with  us,  so  unpopular  would  be  the  topic.  It  is  not  that 
they  think  our  commerce  unimportant  to  them.  I  find  that  the 
merchants  have  set  sufficient  value  on  it.  But  they  are  sure  of 
keeping  it  on  their  own  terms.  Xo  better  proof  can  be  shown  of 
the  security  in  which  the  Ministers  think  themselves  on  this  head, 
than  that  they  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  us  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  though,  on  my  arrival,  we  exhibited  to  them 
our  commission,  observed  to  them  that  it  would  expire  on  the  12th 
of  next  month,  and  that  I  had  come  over  on  purpose  to  see  if  any 
arrangements  could  be  made  before  that  time.  Of  two  months 
which  then  remained,  six  weeks  have  elapsed  without  one  scrip  of 
a  pen,  or  one  word  from  a  Minister,  except  a  vague  proposition  at 
an  accidental  meeting.  We  availed  ourselves  even  of  that  to  make 
another  essay,  to  extort  some  sort  of  declaration  from  the  Court; 
but  their  silence  is  invincible." 

Upon  liis  return  to  America  lie  yielded  to  Wasliing- 
toii's  desii'e  tliat  he  should  accept  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  after  refusing  for  some  time,  with  wliat  has 
every  appearance  of  a  real  and  hearty  dislike,  to  con- 
tinue in  public  life.  His  wish  was  to  return  for  a  short 
time  to  France,  where  he  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Republican  party,  and  entertained  the 
expectation,  afterwards  so  grievously  disappointed,  that 
the  Revolution  would  be  "  certainly  and  happily  ter- 
minated in  less  than  a  year."  After  witnessing  this 
consummation,  he  was  anxious  to  retire  into  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  there,  on  his  farm,  and  amongst  his 
books,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  Cabinet  of  Washington  was  now  equally  divided 
into  two  parties  ;  Jefferson  and  Randolph  the  Attorney- 
General,  on  the  one  side ;  and  Hamilton,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  Knox,  Secretary-at-War,  on  the 
other.  The  main  and  avowed  point  of  difference,  and 
from  which  their  names  of  Federalist  and  Anti-Fede- 
ralist were  derived,  regarded  the  degree  in  which  the 
Central  Authority  should  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  hold 
the  Union  together,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
Govermnent  over  the  individual  States.  But  those 
who  most  dreaded  separation  had  always  been  the 
persons  least  friendly  to  democratic  principles,  and 
most  attached  to  England ;  while  their  adversaries 
were  dee})ly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  popular  rights, 
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— saw  no  danger  in  the  amplest  powers  tliat  could  be 
exercised  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  while  the 
Government  was  representative, — and  were  peculiarly 
jealous  of  English  influence.  This  party,  then,  were 
often  called  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the  Anti- 
Federalist  ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  mere  descriptive  ap- 
pellation ;  for  no  man  of  any  mark  was  friendly  to  a 
separation, — the  only  question  being  what  sacrifices  of 
local  independence  should  be  made  to  consolidate  the 
Union.  The  leaning  of  the  Federalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  towards  a  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy,  has  pro- 
bably at  all  times  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated  by 
their  antagonists.  That  there  is  at  the  present  time 
hardly  any  such  feeling  may  be  easily  admitted ;  and 
it  has  probably  been  wearing  out  by  degrees  ever  sinc(' 
the  Revolution  ;  in  proportion  as  men  saw  that  realized 
without  a  struggle  which  many  in  America,  and  still 
more  in  England,  had  deemed  impossible, — the  firm 
establishment  of  a  Republican  Government  over  many 
millions  of  people,  with  sufficient  power  to  preserve 
order  at  home,  and  sufficient  energy  to  maintain  tlie 
relations  of  peace  and  war.  But,  at  the  first,  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  fondness  for 
monarchical  institutions  which  prevailed  among  the 
leading  Federalists.  The  difficulty  with  which  tlie 
scheme  of  the  Cincmnati, — an  order  of  merit  and  of 
military  merit, — was  first  modified  and  then  abandoned, 
is  well  known.  Hamilton,  to  whose  virtues  and  capa- 
city all  parties  bear  willing  testimony,  never  disguised 
liis  inclinations  on  this  head  :  and  Adams,  though  he 
fell  far  short  of  Hamilton  in  his  predilection  for  tlie 
British  Constitution,  yet  thought  that  a  reform  of  its 
abuses  would  make  it  perfect.  There  is  an  account 
preserved  by  Jefferson  of  a  discussion  upon  this  subject, 
which  is  understood  to  represent  accurately  the  0|)inions 
of  these  two  eminent  men.  "  Purge  the  British  Con- 
stitution," said  Adams,  "of  its  corrujjtioii,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it 
would  be  the  most  perfect  Constitution  ever  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man,""    Hamilton  paused  U|)on  this,  aiid  then 
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said,  "  Purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  it  would  become 
an  impracticable  Government  :  as  it  stands  at  present 
with  all  its  supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect 
Government  that  ever  existed." 

The  denial  of  such  being  Hamilton's  sentiments, 
which  has  sometimes,  for  party  purposes,  been  at- 
tempted, is  quite  preposterous,  when  he  himself  never 
disguised  his  opinions.  Nay,  Gouverneur  Morris,  a 
party  as  well  as  a  personal  friend  of  his,  has  stated,  in 
an  elaborate  account  of  his  character,  "  that  he  hated 
Repuljlican  government,  because  he  confounded  it  with 
democratic  government,  which  he  detested,  as  sure  to 
end  in  despotism,  and  as  in  the  meantime  destructive  of 
morality.''  And  again,  "  that  though  history  had 
taught  him  that  monarchy  could  only  be  established  by 
tlie  mobj  yet  he  never  failed  on  every  occasion,  to 
advocate  the  excellence  of,  and  avow  his  attachment  to 
monarchical  government."  Mr.  Jefferson  has,  however, 
candidly  taken  pains  to  record  Hamilton's  decided 
reprobation  of  those  who  would  endea^^ur  to  disturb 
the  experiment  which  he  considered  was  making  in 
America,  of  a  Republican  government.  He  said  that 
he  was  "  for  giving  it  a  fair  course,  whatever  his  ex- 
pectations might  be."  He  fairly  admitted  that  as  its 
success  had  surpassed  those  expectations,  so  its  failure 
seemed  less  likely  than  it  had  been.  He  added,  that  if 
the  Constitution  should  fail  in  its  present  form,  there 
were  others  which  might  be  tried,  and  which  ought  to 
be  tried  before  the  "  Rejoublicaii  form  was  abandoned ;" 
for  "that  mind,"  said  he,  "must  be  really  depraved 
which  would  not  prefer  the  equality  of  political  rights, 
the  foundation  of  pure  Republicanism,  if  it  were  to  be 
obtained  consistently  with  order."  It  is  therefore  mani- 
fest, y??'5^,  that  the  Federal  party  never  were  seriously 
disposed  to  make  any  efforts  for  the  restoration  of 
monarchical  government,  although  they  had  less  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  go  on  without  it  than  their 
adversaries,  and  were  friendly  to  the  introduction  of 
measures  wliicli  were  avowedly  intended  to  impair  the 
piuity  of  the  Republican  scheme,  and  were  expected  by 
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the  other  party  to  pave  the  way  for  a  change  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  their  supporters ;  secondly^  that 
had  Hamilton,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  lived  to 
our  times,  the  success  of  the  experiment  would  long 
since  have  dispelled  all  their  apprehensions,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  once  thinking  of  a  departure  from 
the  pure  Republican  model. 

As  for  Washington,  although  his  habitual  moderation 
gave  some  colour  for  the  pretence  of  the  Federalists 
that  he  belonged  to  their  party,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  this  illustrious  man  kept  himself  absolutely  free 
from  any  such  bias.  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than 
the  testimony  which  Jefferson's  correspondence  bears  to 
this  fact.  Even  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  while  the 
Anti-Federal  Secretary  was  often  opposing  measures 
patronised  by  the  President,  and  often  complaining  of 
his  slowness  to  support  what  he  and  his  party  deemed 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence, he  always  separates  Washington  from  his 
adversaries,  and  allows  that  he  belonged  not  to  either 
party,  but  held  the  balance  even  between  both. 

The  picture  which  is  presented  by  this  impartiality 
in  the  various  struggles  between  the  two  sides  of  his 
equally-divided  cabinet,  is  truly  striking ;  and  must 
command  the  unbounded  admiration  of  all  who  contem- 
plate the  character  of  the  man,  of  all  mankind  most 
renowned  for  the  perfection  of  sound  judgment,  and  the 
unsullied  purity  of  public  life.  To  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  flattering  themselves  that  this 
illustrious  person  was  not  a  Republican  at  lieart,  we 
recommend  the  consideration  of  his  speech  when  endea- 
vouring to  keep  Jefferson  from  resigning.  He  said, 
"  he  did  not  believe  there  were  ten  men  in  the  United 
States  for  a  monarchy." 

The  war  which  distracted  Europe,  in  less  than  three 
years  after  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  fur- 
nished, as  might  be  expected,  grounds  for  dividing  still 
more  the  parties  ah'cady  sufficiently  hostile,  on  Ameri- 
can questions.  Tlie  Fedei'alists,  of  course,  took  tlie 
alarm  at  the   outrages  vN'liicli  marked  the  progress  of 
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democracy  in  France ;  and  their  first  impression  was 
against  receiving  a  French  Minister  at  all,  though  they 
ended  by  adopting  the  line  of  strict  neutrality,  but 
maintained  that  he  should  only  be  received  with  quali- 
fications, and  were  thoughtless  enough  even  to  contend 
strenuously  that  the  revolution  had  made  all  treaties 
with  France  void.  Washington,  after  calling  upon  all 
his  cabinet  to  state  their  opinions  in  writing,  and  calmly 
weighing  their  vehement  and  elaborate  reasonings,  de- 
cided in  Jefferson's  favour,  who  had,  in  those  remark- 
able words,  expressed  himself  to  his  correspondent, 
James  Munroe,  before  the  determination  was  taken  : — 
"If  anything  prevents  it  being  a  mere  English  neu- 
trality, it  will  be  that  the  penchant  of  the  President  is 
not  that  way,  and,  above  all,  the  ardent  spirit  of  our 
constituents."  There  was,  indeed,  hardly  any  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  people  out-of-doors.  They 
sided  with  France  almost  universally  ;  and  were  ex- 
tremely discontented  with  the  proclamation  of  neutrality 
issued  by  the  Grovernment.  On  this  occasion,  Jefferson, 
with  all  his  partiality  for  France,  and  all  his  disposition 
to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  people,  steadily  opposed 
the  current  which  was  setting  in  so  strongly ;  and  in- 
curred the  additional  odium  reserved  for  those  whom 
the  people,  having  long  favoured  and  followed,  expect 
to  be  the  last  that  will  tliwart  their  inclinations ;  with- 
out reflecting  that  the  opposition  proceeds  from  the 
same  sense  of  duty  which  had  dictated  the  more  popular 
conduct.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  French  Government 
appointed  a  Minister  (Cit.  Genet),  whose  indecent  vio- 
lence so  far  outstripped  the  fondness  for  his  country, 
great  as  it  was,  which  pervaded  the  American  people, 
that  Jefferson,  upon  whom  fell  the  task  of  carrying  on 
this  controversy,  by  degrees  regained  the  good-will  of 
his  countrymen — a  Minister  whom  he  truly  describes  as 
"  hot-headed,  all  imagination,  no  judgment ;  passion- 
ate, disrespectful,  and  even  indecent,  towards  the  Pre- 
sident, in  his  written  as  well  as  verbal  communications." 
Although  Jefferson  certainly  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain  of  Washington,  whose    impartiality    he    so   dis- 
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tinctly  admits, — who,  on  some  of  tlie  most  important 
questions,  took  his  part,  and  on  one  occasion  decided 
for  liim  when  he  stood  alone  among  his  colleagues, — 
yet  he  found  his  situation  so  irksome,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  serve  his  country  effectually,  according 
to  his  own  principles,  so  slender,  that  he  resolved  upon 
retiring  from  public  life.  The  President  entreated 
him,  with  great  earnestness,  and  much  personal  kind- 
ness, to  change  this  resolution,  and  intimated  his  own 
determination  to  refuse  a  second  election  to  tlie  chief 
magistracy.  Jeiferson  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  this,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  a  great  public 
misfortune,  and  postponed  his  own  resignation.  At 
length,  Washington  having  consented  to  resume  his 
office,  he  retired  at  the  end  of  1703,  and  remained  in 
jirivate  life,  mitil  he  was  proposed,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, as  the  successor  of  that  great  man  in  1797,  when 
the  Federalists  set  up  Adams,  who  carried  the  election 
by  a  majority  of  three  votes— leaving  Jefferson,  how- 
ever, considerably  above  Pickering,  whom  they  had 
intended  to  bring  in  as  Vice-President.  Tlie  conse- 
quence was,  that  Jefferson  was  A^icc-President — a  posi- 
tion which,  while  the  contest  was  proceeding,  he  had 
declared  to  several  friends,  but  more  particularly  to 
Madison,  confidentially,  that  lie  should  very  greatly 
prefer  to  the  first  place  ;  adding,  that  in  the  event  of 
an  equality  of  votes,  he  autliorized  a  declaration  of  his 
unwillingness  to  suj^ersede  Adams,  who  "  was  his  senior 
both  in  years  and  public  services." 

His  conduct  in  the  A^ice-Presidency  was  marked  by 
the  same  steadfast  adherence  to  Republican  principles 
which  had  distinguished  him  through  life.  By  degrees, 
however,  he  became  sensible  of  the  errors  into  whicli 
party  violence  had  led  himself  and  others ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Bonaparte  soon  witlidrew  from  him  what- 
ever confidence  his  talents  and  his  successes  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  begotten.  "I  fear"  (said  lie,  in  a  letter 
written  as  early  as  February  1800)  "our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  labouring  in  the  same  cause, 
have   vet    a  <i"ivat    deal   of  crime   and  miserv    to    watle 
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through.  My  coufidence  had  been  placed  in  the  head, 
not  in  the  heart  of  Bonaparte.  I  hoped  he  would  calcu- 
late truly  the  difference  between  the  fame  of  a  AVash- 
ington  and  a  Cromwell.  Whatever  his  view.s  may  be, 
he  has  at  least  transferred  the  destinies  of  the  Republic 
from  the  civil  to  the  military  arm.  Some  will  use  this 
as  a  lesson  against  the  practicability  of  Republican 
government.  I  read  it  as  a  lesson  against  the  danger 
of  standing  armies." 

The  support  which  had  been  given  to  Jefferson,  on 
Washington's  retirement,  in  the  circumstances  so  fa- 
vourable to  his  antagonists,  of  the  alarm  and  disgust 
excited  by  the  excesses  of  the  Republican  party  in 
France,  was  a  sure  proof,  that  when  those  feelings 
should  subside,  his  countrymen  must  call  him  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  Accordingly,  instead  of  re-electing 
Adams,  they  returned  him  and  Burr,  both  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  by  an  equal  number  of  votes ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  the  proceedings  were 
pending  which  this  equality  rendered  necessary,  various 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  from  him  a  pledge,  or 
some  intimation  of  the  course  he  meant  to  pursue,  if  he 
were  elected,  both  as  to  measures  and  as  to  appoint- 
ments ;  but  to  all  such  applications  he  returned  one 
answer — that  "  he  was  resolved  to  go  into  office  un- 
trammelled, or  not  at  all." 

When  Jefferson  took  upon  him  the  government  of  a 
people  whom  he  justly  described  as  "  spread  over  a 
wide  and  fruitful  land  ;  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the 
rich  produce  of  their  industry ;  engaged  in  commerce 
with  nations  who  felt  power,  and  forgot  right ;"  he  also 
had  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  from  the  violence 
of  the  parties  which  divided  them.  In  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Legislature  lie  used  those  remarkable 
expressions  in  wliich  his  subsecjuent  policy  may  be  said 
to  have  been  announced  ;  but  though  they  well  satisfied 
the  reflecting  portion  of  the  community,  they  created  no 
little  discontent  among  the  zealots  of  his  own  party,— 
a  class  of  men  whom  nothing  can  ever  appease  on  such 
occasions  but  the  entire  ci'ushing   of  their   adversaries. 
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and  who  always  forget,  that  wlieii  these  are  numerous, 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  exterminate  them  as  to  destroy 
their  power  : — "  We  have  called  by  different  names 
brethren  of  the  same  principles.  We  are  all  Repub- 
licans— all  Federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its 
Republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monu- 
ments of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  when  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it."  Al- 
though he  did  not  gratify  the  more  violent  and  rapa- 
cious of  his  party,  by  instantly  removing  from  all  the 
offices  in  the  State  every  person  of  opposite  sentiments, 
he  yet,  with  his  accustomed  firm  resolution,  proceeded 
to  annul  all  the  appointments  which  had,  with  an  inde- 
corous precipitancy,  been  made  after  his  election  ;  and 
during  the  three  or  four  months  that  his  predecessor 
continued  in  office,  all  those  were  also  removed  who 
had  in  any  way  misconducted  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  attorneys  and  other  officers  of  the  Federal  courts, 
whose  removal  was  considered  a  matter  of  course.  But 
that  he  was  determined  steadily  to  pursue  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  had  never  departed  from  in  any 
situation,  was  soon  perceived  by  unerring  indications. 
His  hearty  welcome  to  Dr.  Priestley,  the  respected 
object  of  persecution  from  political  and  religious 
bigotry,  gave  general  satisfaction.  His  Letter  to 
Thomas  Paine  was  not  so  much  approved ;  and  al- 
though it  certainly  proceeded  from  his  sense  of  the 
gratitude  due  to  the  eminent  services  formei'ly  rendered, 
Paine's  recent  publications  on  religious  subjects,  and 
his  attacks  upon  Washington,  made  it  highly  impru- 
dent for  one  in  Jefferson's  situation  to  give  the  offence 
which  must  eventually  accrue  from  such  a  step.  The 
courtesy  which  he  showed  that  celebrated  writer  was 
only  allowing  him  a  passage  in  a  sloop  of  war ;  but  his 
letter  concluded  with  these  expressions  : — "  I  am  in 
hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to  sentiments 
wortliy  of  former  times.  In  tliese  it  will  be  your  glory 
to  have  steadily  l;iboin-ed,  and  with  as  much  effect  as 
any  man  living,     'i'hat  you  may  long  live  to  continue 
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your  Tiseful  labours,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the 
thankfuhiess  of  nations,  is  my  sincere  prayer.  Accept 
assurances  of  my  high  esteem  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment." Although  Paine's  services  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence  were  invaluable,  and  were 
acknowledged  by  all  parties,  yet  it  was  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  his  having  subsequently  engaged  in 
attacks,  full  of  ribaldry,  upon  the  religion  of  the 
country,  that  they  who  would  have  been  most  tolerant 
towards  any  mere  difference  of  opinion,  and  even  pa- 
tiently borne  with  any  calm  and  argumentative  discus- 
sion inoffensively  conducted,  though  leading  to  a  denial 
of  truths  deemed  the  most  sacred,  should  so  far  forget 
the  writer's  former  merits  as  to  deem  the  honours  paid 
him  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people.  But 
while  the  President's  Letter  to  Paine  is  condemned, 
justice  requires  that  we  draw  from  it  an  inference  in 
favour  of  his  motives,  in  refusing  to  dismiss  those 
Federalists  from  their  places  who  had  been  appointed 
before  his  election.  No  man  who  observes  how  fear- 
lessly he  could  expose  himself  to  the  indignation  of  his 
adversaries,  and  brave  the  censures  of  his  own  friends, 
upon  a  subject  so  sure  to  unite  them  against  him,  can 
ascribe  his  retaining  the  persons  whom  he  found  em- 
ployed either  to  a  fear  of  the  Federal  party,  or  a  wish 
to  gain  it  over.  That  act  (of  retaining  his  adversaries 
in  office)  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  his 
strong  sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  rigour  of  his  Repub- 
lican principles.  He  held  it  to  be  a  breach  of  trust 
towards  the  country  to  deprive  it  of  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  men  who  had  served  it  long  and  faithfully ; 
and  he  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  which  all 
men  should  equally  enjoy,  to  remove  any  one  from  the 
public  service  merely  because  he  held  a  different  opinion 
from  part  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Accordingly,  he  pur- 
sued his  course  steadily,  unawed  by  the  clamour  on 
either  side,— retaining  those  whose  conduct  had  been 
unexceptionable,  and  displacing  those  who  had  given 
just  cause  of  offence,  or  been  appointed  in  imj^roper  cir- 
cmnstances  ;  and  making  no  farther  changes  than  such 
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as  were  necessary  for  secTiriiig  a  vigorous  and  nnited 
government.  "  I  am  satisfied "  (lie  says)  "  that  the 
heaping  abuse  on  me  personally  has  been  with  the 
design  and  the  hope  of  provoking  me  to  make  a  general 
sweep  of  ail  Federalists  out  of  ofBce.  Bnt  as  I  have 
carried  no  ])assion  into  this  disagreeable  duty,  I  shall 
suffer  none  to  be  excited.  The  clamour  which  has  been 
raised  will  not  provoke  me  to  remove  one  more,  or 
deter  me  from  removing  one  less,  than  if  not  a  word 
had  been  said  on  the  subject."  AVe  recommend  this  as 
a  maxim  and  a  motto  for  all  governments  placed  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty ;  and  its  application  to  mea- 
sures is  fully  as  obvious  as  its  application  to  men  — 
and  far  more  important.  Xo  one  is  fit  to  rule,  and  in- 
deed no  one  can  be  said  to  rule,  who  can  act  upon  any 
other  principle. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  Jefferson 
through  the  brilliant  career  of  his  Presidency,  which 
conferred  uj^on  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  many 
most  important  improvements  in  domestic  policy  ; — the 
vast  extension  of  territory  by  the  peaceful  acquisition 
of  Louisiana ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with  the 
complete  maintenance  of  the  national  honour,  at  a 
season  when  it  seemed  hardly  within  the  power  of  the 
most  conciliating  and  circumspect  conduct,  joined  to  the 
greatest  watchfulness  and  most  determined  resolution, 
to  secure  that  blessing,  amidst  the  fierce  contests  wliich 
distracted  and  ravaged  the  rest  of  the  world.  Professor 
Tucker  observes,  that  after  the  calumnies  of  those  whose 
power  it  overthrew  had  been  forgotten,  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration is  admitted  by  all  imjiartial  men  to  be  tlie 
one  in  which  tlie  country  was  the  most  prosperous,  and 
the  government  throughout  was  administered  tlie  most 
constantly  according  to  the  Republican  principles  of  tin.' 
Constitution;  and  Ave  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  it 
by  quoting  tlie  luminous  statement  of  its  merits,  given 
in  the  address  of  the  Virginian  Legislature,  upon  tlie 
retirement  of  their  illustrious  fellow- citizen. 

"  Wo  liivc  ti)  tluuik  yiiu  fur  the  iiiudcl  (if  an  Adiuinistriiticn  (/"H- 
tlnctcil    mu  ilic  purest  |)riiici])les   of  rc]iulilie:(nisiii  :   for  p(iin|i   and 
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state  laid  aside  ;  patronage  discarded  ;  internal  taxes  abolished  ;  a 
host  of  superfliioiis  officers  disbanded ;  the  ni(jnarchic  maxim,  that 
'  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,'  renounced,  and  more  than 
thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged ;  the  native  right  to 
near  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our  national  domain  extin- 
guished ;  and  without  the  giiilt  or  calamities  of  conquest,  a  vast 
and  fertile  region  added  to  our  country,  far  more  extensive  than  her 
original  possessions,  bringing  along  with  it  the  Mississippi  and  the 
port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  itself,  a  soui-ce  of  permanent  and 
almost  inexhaustible  revenue.  These  are  points  in  your  adminis- 
tration which  the  historian  will  not  fail  to  seize,  to  expand,  and  to 
teach  posterity  to  dwell  upon  with  delight.  Xor  will  he  forget 
our  peace  with  the  civilized  world,  preserved  through  a  season  of 
uncommon  difficulty  and  trial ;  the  good  will  cultivated  with  the 
nnfortimate  aborigines  of  our  country,  and  the  civilization  humanely 
extended  among  them ;  the  lesson  taught  the  inhaljitants  of  the 
coast  of  Barbaiy,  that  we  have  the  means  of  chastising  their  piratical 
encroachments,  and  av»-ing  them  into  justice  ;  and  that  theme,  which, 
above  all  others,  the  historic  genius  will  hang  upon  with  rapture, 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  preserved  inviolate,  without 
which  genius  and  science  are  gaven  to  man  in  vain." 

He  retired  to  Virginia  in  1809,  and  lived  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  loved  ; 
in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was 
ever  looked  up  to  as  the  great  chief  of  tlie  national 
party ;  in  the  cultivation  of  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, for  whicli  his  predilection  was  always  strong ; 
and  in  the  constant  endeavour,  oftentimes  successful,  to 
serve  the  people  for  whom  his  care  only  ended  with 
his  days.  He  gradually  declined  in  health  in  the  spring 
of  1826;  and  in  June  he  was  evidently  approaching 
his  latter  end.  During  that  month  he  grew  worse ; 
but  he  conversed  freely  and  calmly  on  his  approaching 
dissolution  ;  and  continued  to  evince  his  anxiety  for  the 
University  of  Virginia,  which  he  had  founded,  and  to 
which  he  had  for  many  years  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  time.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he  appeared  exhausted, 
and  lay  in  a  stupor,  occasionally  speaking  a  few  words. 
In  the  course  of  the  niglit  he  asked  what  o'clock  it  was  ; 
and  on  being  told  it  was  one,  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  living  to  see  the  day,  in  his  mind  the  most 
memorable  of  the  calendar.  He  expired  in  the  eighty- 
fourtli  year  of  his  age,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that 
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glorious  event  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  and 
with  which  his  name  was  inseparably  connected, — 
the  Declaration  of  Indejjendence.  On  the  same  day,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  Adams,  the  only  other  survivor 
of  those  who  had  prepared  that  famous  instrument,  also 
finished  his  course,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Let  it  be  added,  that  he  who  had  been  for 
eight  years  chief  magistrate  of  America,  died  and  left 
barely  enough  to  pay  his  debts. 

We  cannot  more  fitly,  or  to  the  reader,  more  satis- 
factorily, close  tliis  article,  than  by  extracting  from  the 
volumes  before  us  Jefferson's  sketch  of  the  characters  of 
his  great  predecessor,  and  of  his  friend  and  successor. 
He  thus  has  described  Washington,  and  the  account  is 
full  of  interest : 

"  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  witliout  being  of  the  very 
first  order ;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a 
Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was 
ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  in- 
vention or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common 
i-emark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of 
war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  best ; 
and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously. 
But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member  of 
his  ])lan  was  dislocated  b}'  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a 
readjustment.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the 
field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and 
York.  He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the 
calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the  sti'ongest  feature  in  his  character 
was  prudence,  never  acting  until  eveiy  circumstance,  every  con- 
sideration, was  maturely  weighed  ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt, 
but  when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his  purpose,  whatever 
obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice  the 
most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known  ;  no  motives  of  interest  or  con- 
sanguinity, of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision. 
He  was,  indeed,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a 
great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  iri'itable  and  high-toned ; 
but  reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual 
ascendency  over  it.  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he  was 
most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honoui al)le, 
but  exact;  liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility; 
Imt  fro\^^ling  and  unyielding  on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  un- 
worthy calls  on  his  charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affec- 
tions ;  l»ut  he  exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him 
a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person,  yfiu  know,  was 
fine,  his  stature  exactly  wlint  one  would  wish  ;   his  deportment  easj'. 
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erect,  and  noble,  the  best  horseman  of  his  ago,  and  the  most  graceful 
figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends,  where  he  might  be  xtnreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a 
free  share  in  conversatiun,  his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above 
mediocrity,  possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of 
words.  In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was 
unready,  short,  and  euibaiTassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  ratlier  dif- 
fusely, in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired  by 
conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  sui-veying  at  a 
later  day.  His  time  was  employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little, 
and  that  only  in  agriculture  and  English  history.  His  correspond- 
ence became  necessarilj'  extensive,  and,  with  journalizing  his  agri- 
cultural proceedings,  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within 
dooi"s.  On  the  whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in 
nothing  bad,  in  a  few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  tndy  be  said, 
that  never  did  nature  and  fnrtTine  combine  more  perfectly  to  make 
a  man  great,  and  to  Y>lace  him  in  the  same  constellation  willi  Avhat- 
evor  worthies  have  meriied  from  man  an  everlasting  remembiance. 
For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of 
his  country  successfidly  through  an  arduous  war,  fir  the  estaldish- 
ment  of  its  independence  ;  of  conducting  its  councils  thrcnigli  the 
birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  had 
settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train  ;  and  of  scrupulously 
obeying  the  laws  through  the  whule  of  his  career,  civil  and  militaiy, 
of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  other  example." 

Of  Madison  ho  tliiis  speaks — 

"  Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  House  in  177n,  a  new  member  and 
young  ;  which  circumstances,  concuriing  with  his  extreme  modesty, 
prevented  his  venturing  him.self  in  debate,  before  his  removal  to 
the  Council  of  State,  in  November  1777.  From  thence  he  went 
to  (.'ongress,  then  consisting  of  few  members.  Ti-ained  in  tliose 
successive  schools,  he  acquiied  a  habit  of  self-possession,  Avhich 
placed  at  ready  counnand  the  ricli  resoinx'cs  of  his  luminous  and 
discriminating  mind,  of  his  extensive  infnmation,  and  rendered 
him  first  of  every  assembl}-  afterwards  of  which  he  became  a  member. 
Kever  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain  dcdamation,  but  }iur- 
suing  it  closely  in  language  pure,  classical,  and  copious  ;  soothing 
always  the  feelings  of  his  adversaiies  by  civilities  and  softness  of 
expression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the 
great  Natinnal  Convention  of  1787;  and  in  ihat  of  Viiginia,  which 
followed,  he  sustained  the  new  Constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing 
off  the  ]")alm  against  the  logic  of  George  JMason,  and  the  fervid 
declamation  of  Mr.  Henry.  \\  ith  these  consummate  powers  were 
united  a  })ure  and  spotless  virtue,  wliicli  no  calumny  has  ever 
attem})ted  to  sully.  Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration  in  the  liiglicst  office  of  the  nation, 
I  need  say  nothing  -they  have  spoken,  and  will  for  evei-  f  peak  for 
themsolves.'' 

VOL.  III.  2  1 
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In  closing  onr  view  of  these  great  men,  and  the  great 
events  in  which  they  liore  a  share,  we  may  perliaps  be 
expected  to  say  something  of  the  Repul)Hcan  Govern- 
ment which  they  established,  and  under  which  America 
has  so  eminently  prosi)ered.  But  the  sul iject  is  too  exten- 
sive for  incidental  discussion  ;  and  we  shall  have  a  fitter 
op]Jortunity,  for  handling  it  when  M.  de  Tocqueville 
shall  have  completed  his  valuable  work  on  America. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  style  of  Professor 
Tucker's  work.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  plain,  un- 
affected, and  sufficiently  pure,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  Gallicisms,  a  very  few  Americanisms,  and 
here  and  there  a  word  from  that  modern  dialect  which  is 
of  no  country,  and  ought  to  be  of  no  age,  and  which  is 
making  such  a  progress  amongst  us  as  threatens  to 
overlay,  if  it  does  not  extirpate,  our  good  old  mother- 
tone'ue. 
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(July,  1838.) 

Comircs  de  Vcrouc^  Guerre  cV Espagne,  Ncgociations,  Colonies 
Espcujnoles.  Par  M,  De  Chateauj3RIANd.  2  tomes,  8vo. 
Paris,  1838. 

The  literary  and  political  world  had  for  some  time  been 
occupied  with  rumours  of  an  extensive  work  by  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand, upon  his  own  life  and  times,  when  these 
volumes  were  announced,  having  a  very  limited  subject; 
and  we  now  find,  from  the  statement  in  the  preface,  that 
they  form  no  part  of  the  Memoirs.  These,  says  our 
author,  contain  only  what  may  be  said  during  his  lifetime ; 
the  rest  must  be  reserved  till  after  his  decease — or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  a  la  tombe  reste."  He  adds,  that  he 
now  speaks  of  his  political  life,  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
We  doubt  this ;  not  that  we  at  all  disbelieve  him,  but 
that  we  suspect  he  will,  like  most  authors,  find  reason  to 
change  his  mind ;  especially  when  he  sees  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that,  very  possibly,  the  interest  taken  in  him  after 
his  demise  may  be  so  much  diminished  as  to  render  the 
publication  of  a  large  work  upon  his  personal  history  a 
speculation  of  doubtful  prudence. 

M.  Chateaubriand,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
very  considerable  rank,  both  among  the  literary  and  the 
political  men  of  his  time.  His  eloquence  is  of  a  fervid 
and  striking  cast ;  often  very  successful ;  frequently  in- 
flated, indeed^  and  somewhat  apt  to  become  dull  and 
whining ;  but  displaying  much  power  over  the  language  of 
his  country,  and  showing  no  little  resources  of  fancy.  As 
a  politician,  how  widely  soever  we  may  differ  with  him,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has  been  consistent,  and  to 
all  appearance  honest.     Plis  last  act  confirms  all  former 
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impressions  upon  this  cardinal  point;  for  he,  and  a  few 
others,  unable  conscientiously  to  approve  of  the  revolution 
in  1830.  yet  unwilling  to  maintain  a  vexatious  struggle 
against  the  new  government,  have  quitted  the  scene  of 
public  affairs,  and,  resigning  all  objects  of  ambition,  or  even 
of  parliamentary  display,  have  buried  themselves  in  the 
shade  of  a  premature  retirement. 

There  has  never  been  wanting,  too,  in  this  gentleman, 
the  courage  to  avow  his  principles,  how  unpopular  soever ; 
and  the  present  work  affords  a  sufficiently  remarkable 
instance  of  this  disposition.  Few  parts  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  go^'ernment  of  the  licstoration,  have  been 
more  in  conflict  with  the  universal  opinion  of  the  public, 
both  in  France  and  in  Europe  generally  than  the  Spanish 
war  of  1823;  undertaken  avowerlly  to  destroy  the  free 
constitution  which  the  Spaniards  had  given  themselves, 
and  to  replace  Ferdinand  upon  an  absolute  throne.  Among 
the  people  of  every  country,  this  crusade  was  regarded 
with  abhorrence ;  it  was  only  among  despotic  princes  and 
their  ministers  that  it  found  defenders.  The  vile  and 
hateful  character  of  the  Spaniards  had  not  been  sufficiently 
unfolded  to  destroy  the  interest  taken  in  their  fortunes ; 
the  bloodthirsty  disposition,  the  disgusting  cruelties  and 
treachery  of  vulgar  tyrants  had  not  given  a  kind  of  com- 
parative advantage  to  the  more  limited  wickedness  of 
individual  despotism  ;  and  even  if  these  recent  times  have, 
since  the  period  of  the  war  against  the  Cortes,  made  men 
care  little  whether  the  Castilian  soil  is  drenched  in  blood 
by  the  one  party  or  the  other,  the  feeling  is  still  very 
prevalent,  that  no  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere 
with  the  people,  and  dictate  to  them  by  force  of  arms 
what  conduct  they  shall  pursue  in  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs.  The  approvers  of  the  Holy  Allies,  and 
their  abominable  war,  still  remain  few^  in  number;  and 
even  the  party  most  willing  to  defend  them  in  France,  in 
England,  and  elsewhere,  venture  to  say  very  little  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  intervention.  Yet  it  is  as  the 
champion  of  those  combined  despcjts,  the  advocate  of  their 
very  worst  ])rinci])les,  the  defender  of  their  most  odious 
acts,  that   M.  Chateaubriand   now  stands  forward.      Nay, 
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he  avows  himself  the  author  of  the  Spanish  war;  and  not 
merely  as  having  drawn  France  into  executing  the  decrees 
of  the  Allies,  but  as  having  sanctioned  those  Allies  them- 
selves to  undertake  the  crusade.  He  is  more  than  their 
advocate ;  he  does  far  more  than  defend  them.  He  plants 
himself  in  their  places; — posting  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  on  the  "  bad  eminence  "  of  having  been  the  author 
of  the  deed  which  all  men  condemn.  "  It  was  not  they, 
but  I,"  he  cries ;  and,  while  the  policy  of  1823  is  assailed 
on  all  hands  with  the  shouts  of  execration  and  the  hiss  of 
scorn,  he  steps  forward  and  essays  to  make  his  voice  heard, 
while  he  cries,  amidst  the  wild  uproar,  Adsum  qui  feci — 
iwc'A  fraus  omnis ! 

This  book  is  by  no  means  void  of  interest :  it  is  really 
written  with  great  cleverness ;  and  although  somewhat 
affected,  and  very  much  filled  with  egotism,  as  all  such 
works  must  indeed  be  from  their  very  nature,  yet  it  is 
lively,  and  full  of  original  pieces,  in  support  of  the  author's 
statements  respecting  the  important  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  Of  the  three  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided, — the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  Spanish  War,  and 
the  Spanish  Colonies, — the  two  first  are  by  far  the  most 
interesting ;  and  it  is  to  the  matters  relating  to  them  that 
we  shall  feel  it  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

We  must  observe,  however,  in  begiiming  the  notice  of 
his  book,  that  we  do  not  think  M.  Chateaubriand  has 
proved  quite  so  irrefragably  as  he  supposes  the  position  to 
which  a  great  part  of  it  is  devoted ;  namely,  that  the  Holy 
Allies  were  against  the  Spanish  Invasion,  and  that  he 
alone  was  its  author.  The  phrases  about  peace  which  the 
Allies  so  glibly  used,  both  in  their  conferences  and  in 
their  notes,  and  which  cost  them  so  very  little,  prove 
really  nothing.  As  little  is  it  decisive  of  the  question, 
that  their  celebrated  three  manifestoes  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid — intended,  of  course,  for  the  Cortes — made  no 
mention  of  war.  They  were  all  couched  in  language  the 
most  dictatorial  and  offensive  ;  they  all  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption  that  their  authors  had  a  right  to  interfere 
with  the  Spanish  peo])le  as  to  their  choice  of  a  consti- 
tution :   tliev  were  all   in   a  tone   the   most   menacing,  and 
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plainly  indicated  that  the  Spaniards  must  choose  between 
their  own  independence  and  a  quarrel  with  the  Allies. 
What  signifies  it  to  say  that  a  blustering  fellow,  w^hen  he 
puts  on  a  threatening  air,  and  rudely  calls  to  account  his 
peaceable  neighbour,  does  not  actually  promise  him  "  a 
bullet  in  his  thorax,"  or  brandish  a  cudgel  over  his  head? 
All  men  know  what  he  means,  and  all  men  well  enough 
understood  the  holy  gentlemen  of  Verona.  Their  exploits 
at  Laybach  the  year  before,  followed  by  immediate  opera- 
tions in  Italy  for  the  suppression  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, left  no  room  to  doubt  their  meaning  at  Verona ; 
but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  unusual  odium  which 
those  exploits  had  engendered  made  them  more  cautious 
of  speech,  and  not  impossible  that  they  might  also  wish 
France  now  to  act  as  if  of  her  own  accord.  At  all  events, 
M.  Chateaubriand  cannot  tell  what  ])assed  between  the 
Nesselrodes,  the  Ancillons,  and  the  Metternichs,  in  their 
conferences  with  the  other  French  envoys.  The  words  of 
M.Villele,  then  Prime  Minister,  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, are  nmch  discussed  by  our  author,  who  denies  that 
General  Foy  and  M.  lloyer  Collard  put  the  right  con- 
struction upon  them.  "  We  have  only  the  alternative  of 
either  combating  against  the  Spanish  revolution  in  the 
Pyrenees,  or  defending  it  upon  our  own  northern  frontier." 
]\1.  Chateaubriand  relies  mainly  on  the  pronoun  "  /a." 
"  Quoi  de  plus  evident,  de  plus  clairement,  de  mieux 
exprime  ?  liemarquez  bien  ce  proiiom  /a,  dans  la  leeon 
du  Genn'al  Foy ;  il  se  rapporte  au  mot  revohition,  non  au 
mot  guerre  "  (which,  in  truth,  would  be  nonsense),  "  non 
au  mot  Europe  "  (which  W(juld  be  ridiculous)  ;  "  c'est  la 
revolution  Espagnole  qui  nous  aura  bouleverses,  et  que 
nous  serons  appelles  a  defendre  sur  le  lihin,"  &:c.  Was 
there  ever  such  trifling  ?  But,  also,  was  there  ever  any 
self-refutation  more  complete  ?  For  it  is  not  revolution^ 
but  Spanish  rerolution  that  they  were  to  defend  ;  and  yet 
our  author  can  gravely  maintain,  that  by  defending  on  the 
Khine  the  Spanish  revolution,  his  colleague  and  chief 
meant  not  the  insurrection  of  ^Madrid  and  the  government 
of  the  Cortes,  but  the  revolution  in  France,  which  the 
contagious   influence  of  S])aiiish  principles  might  possibly 
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have  brought  about.  In  short,  he  makes  la^  because  it 
refers  to  a  Spanish  revolution  then  actually  born,  nay,  half- 
a-year  old  and  more,  to  typify  a  French  revolution  not 
even  in  embryo,  but  which  that  Spanish  one  might  possibly 
beget  when  it  came  to  maturity,  if  not  strangled  in  the 
cradle  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  the  pronoun  la,  or  any 
other,  never  before  had  so  heavy  a  task  imposed  upon  it  as 
to  bear  all  this  meaning.  The  interpretation  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's nod  in  the  '  Critic '  is  a  joke  to  this.  "  What ! 
does  it  really  mean  all  this  ?" — "  O  yes  !  and  a  good  deal 
more." — "  Dear  me  !  I  never  should  have  guessed  it !" 

We  must  fairly  confess  that  the  merit  of  this  book,  to 
our  taste,  consists  much  less  in  the  serious  discussions  than 
in  the  anecdotes,  told  in  an  agreeable  and  lively  manner, 
which  it  contains.  The  interview  which  he  had  with  that 
fallen  woman,  who  had  once  the  honour  to  share  Napoleon's 
bed,  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Nous  refusrimes  d'abord  ime  invitation  do  rarehiduchesse  de 
PaiTQB ;  ello  insista,  et  nous  y  allumes.  Nous  la  tTouvanies  fort 
gaie  :  Tunivers  s'etant  charge  do  so  souvenir  de  Napoleon,  elle 
u'avait  plus  la  peine  d'y  songer.  Nous  lui  dimes  que  nous  avions 
rencontre  ses  soldats  a  Plaisance,  et  qu'elle  en  avait  autrefois  davan- 
tage  ;  elle  repondit :  '  Je  ne  songe  plus  a  cela.'  Elle  prononq-a 
quelques  mots  legers,  et  comme  en  passant,  sur  le  roi  de  Eome :  ello 
etait  grosse.  Sa  cour  avait  lui  certain  air  delabree  et  vieillie,  oxccpto 
M.  Nieperg,  homme  de  bon  ton.  II  \\y  avait  la  de  singulier  que 
nous  dinant  aupres  de  Marie-Louise,  et  les  bracelets  faits  de  la  pierro 
du  sarcopliago  de  Juliette  que  portait  la  veuve  de  Napoleon. 

"  En  travorsaiit  lo  P6,  a  Plaisance,  une  seule  barque  nouvellc- 
ment  peinte,  portant  xme  espece  de  pavilion  imperial,  frappa  nos 
regards ;  deux  ou  trois  dragons,  en  vesto  et  en  bonnet  de  police, 
foisaient  boire  leurs  cbevaux ;  nous  entrions  dans  les  etats  de  INIaiie- 
Louise :  c'est  tout  ce  qui  restait  de  la  puissance  de  I'lionime  qui 
fendit  les  rochers  du  Simplon,  planta  ses  drapeaux  sur  les  capitales 
de  I'Europe,  releva  I'ltalie  prosteniee  dcpui.s  tant  de  siecles.  Boule- 
versez  done  le  nionde,  oecupez  de  votrc  nom  les  quatre  parties  de  la 
terre,  sortez  dcs  mors  de  I'Europe,  elancez-vous  jusqu'aii  ciel,  et 
allez  tomber  pour  mourir  a  rextremite  des  flots  de  I'AtlantiqTic  : 
vous  n'aurez  pas  ferme  les  yeux,  qu'un  voyageur  passera  lo  1*6  et 
verra  ce  que  nous  avons  vu." 

Unworthy  creature !  and  as  foolish  as  base !  Whilst 
her  illustrious  husband  w^as  pining  under  a  treatment  more 
impolitic  even  than  it  was  cruel,  and  more  senseless  still 
than  it  \vas   ini]K)litic,  siie  never  heaved  a  ^vj\\  for  his  fate, 
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nor  cast  an  eye  of  affection  towards  the  rock  to  which 
flinty-hearted  men'  had  chained  him.  While  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  on  whom  it  was  so  much  less 
incumbent,  and  some  of  whom,  in  the  caprice  of  unlimited 
power,  he  had  used  moderately  well,  wearied  gods  and 
men  with  their  instances  to  be  allowed  the  sad  privilege  of 
sharing  his  sufferings,  she  on  whom  his  eye  had  never 
beamed  but  in  love  and  courtesy — she,  wrapt  up  in  the 
stupid  indulgences  of  Germanic  etiqueite,  but  not  satiated 
with  these,  must  give  her  person  up  to  the  first  Austrian 
soldier  that  approached  her,  and  by  whom,  according  to 
the  above  passage,  she  was  occupied  in  the  disgusting 
office  of  breeding  half-brothers  to  the  son  of  Napoleon. 
For  that  son,  it  seems,  by  this  same  passage,  she  retained 
as  much  affection  as  for  his  great  father,^showing  herself 
to  be  as  unnatural  a  parent  as  she  is  a  grovelling  and 
degenerate  consort.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe 
that  this  revolting  picture  comes  not  from  our  hand.  It 
is  drawn  by  the  povrerful  and  loyal  pencil  of  the  Austrian 
emperor's  friend  and  correspondent, — the  chivalrous,  the 
romantic  champion  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe, — who 
has  sacrificed  himself  for  the  Duchess  of  Berry's  house,  and 
has  prostrated  himself  before  that  of  the  other  w^omaii, 
whose  name  shall  not  soil  our  page  except  in  M.  Chateau- 
briand's periods. 

There  is  a  passage,  however,  respecting  the  Austrian 
policy  towards  the  illustrious  sufferers  in  the  Milanese, 
which  should  redeem  our  author  from  the  censures  drawn 
down  upon  him  from  the  liberal  party,  by  his  devotion, 
often  quite  blind  and  unreflecting,  to  legitimacy.  Speaking 
of  Prince  Metternich,  whose  general  character  he  extols  in 
terms  as  laudatory  as  those  used  by  Mrs.  Trollope  herself,^ 

'  Ov  yap  TTU)  Ttdi'TjKtv  evi  -^^doi't  cloq  'Ocvrjcrtvc, 
A/\/V  £-t  Tvov  i,woc  Kcirtpvkgrcu  evpti  Troira) 
Nj/o-w  El'  t(^((^(opi»7W-  ■^(lXe—ul  ce  fiLi'  ai'Lotf  e-^ovcfLi'. 

Horn.  Od.  A. 
Tliis  is  not  oiir  citation  :  it  is  the  admirable  one  of  Lord  Tlolland, 
wliose  noLle  conduct  and  that  of  his  family  towards  the  illnstrious 
exile,  wortliv  of  liis  name,  is  ahove  all  praise. 

"^  .1  jirnjio.s  (if  the  iiiontion  of  this  clever  ladv,  wc  may,  thougli 
hardly  worth  while,  give  our  readers  one  proof  of  the  authoi'ity  due 
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though  his  conduct  in  particular  instances  is  not  much  to 
his  mind,  he  remarks,  "  L'Autriche  s  applaudit  trop  de  ses 
succes  contre  les  Revolutionnaires  de  I'ltalie ;  sa  peur  lui 
faisant  voir  des  conspirateurs  la  oi^i  il  n'y  avoit  que  le 
mouvement  progressif  des  idees  d'une  nation  impatiente 
du  joug  etranger,  et  privee  de  sa  nationalite  par  la  con- 
quete.  On  ne  pouvoit  penser  comme  M.  de  Metternich, 
quand  on  voyoit  passer  a  Verone  des  cages  de  Vordre  et 
du  bonlieui\  qui  emporteraient  a  Spillberg  Silvio  Pellico, 
avec  ce  que  I'ltalie  renfermait  de  plus  eclaire  et  de  plus 
distingue  dans  son  sein."  (i.  96.)  We  are  persuaded, 
that  if  such  men  as  our  author,  and  his  diplomatic  coad- 
jutors at  Verona,  had  strongly,  and  plainly,  and  earnestly 
represented  to  Prince  Metternich  and  his  master,  how 
entirely  they  disapproved  of  those  most  cruel  and  most 
tyrannical  proceedings,  which  it  thus  appears  that  they 
witnessed  with  their  own  eyes, — and  had  shown  them,  as 
they  very  easily  might,  the  infinite  mischiefs  resulting 
from  thence  to  their  own  character  in  Europe,  and  to  the 
security  of  their  own  power  in  Austria  as  well  as  in  Italy, — 
much   more   would   have   been   effected  for  the  cause  of 

to  the  statements  contained  in  her  lately  published  work,  entitled 
'  Vienna  and  the  Anstrians.'  "  When  speaking,"  she  tells  us,  "  of 
our  apparent  geographical  acquaintance  with  their  country,  one 
gentleman  showed  us  a  number  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Keview,'  —I  for- 
get the  precise  date,  but  it  was,  I  think,  abuut  five  years  ago, — in 
A\hich  Prague  \yas  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  Hungary.  The  ie'cae 
had  caused  considerable  amusement  at  the  time,  which  was  not 
lessened,  as  he  told  us,  by  the  sequel.  An  Austrian  (well  known, 
by  the  way,  in  England)  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review  as  soon 
as  this  remarkable  statement  met  his  eye,  requesting  him  very 
civilly  to  restore  to  Bohemia  her  much-loved  capital.  The  Editor 
politely  answered  the  letter,  acknowledging,  as  my  informant  said, 
that,  after  due  inquiry  made,  it  had  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  Prague  was  in  truth  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and  not  of  Hun- 
gary   but  that  it  was  their  principle  never  to  contradict 

themselves,  and  therefore  that  they  must  beg  to  decline  doing  so  on 
the  present  occasion.  This  letter  is  said  to  be  very  carefully  pre- 
served as  a  literary  curiosity." 

If  truth  be  at  all  necessary  to  the  value  of  this  "  literary  curiosity-," 
we  fear  we  shall  deprive  it  of  that  recommendation ;  for  we  must 
infonn  Mrs.  Trollope.  and  her  learned  friend,  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  So  much  for  this  pleasant 
hecui ! — Editor  of  '  Edinburgh  lievieic' 
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legitimacy,  and  far  more  effectual  resistance  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  revolutionary  principles,  than  by  all  the  con- 
ferences of  which  Verona  and  Laybach  were  the  seats, 
and  all  the  threats  of  vengeance  which  were  ever  recorded 
in  Germanic  protocols,  or  executed  beyond  the  Pyrenees.' 

A  very  interesting  note  appended  to  the  second  volume 
shows,  that  our  author's  prejudices  are  not  so  strong  as  to 
alienate  him  from  real  merit,  or  make  him  distrust  integrity 
in  political  adversaries.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
friend  of  M.  Carrel,  whose  sterling  honesty  was  only 
exceeded  by  his  brilliant  talents,  and  whose  untimely  loss 
every  friend  of  freedom  has  deplored.  An  admirable 
letter  of  his  is  given,  showing  the  footing  on  which  these 
eminent  men  were.  We  extract  the  concluding  portion  of 
it,  after  remarking  how  natural  it  is,  and  how  pleasing  also, 
that  persons,  however  widely  opposed  in  opinions,  yet 
sincerely  holding  them,  and  guiding  their  conduct  by  their 
principles,  should  respect  one  another,  and  be  found  to  live 
on  more  friendly  terms  together  than  they  can  bear  to  do 
with  the  selfish  beings  who  band  themselves  in  parties  for 
their  own  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  assume 
the  outward  appearance  of  opinions  which  they  are  entirely 
indifferent  about,  and,  having  worn  as  a  mask,  soon  lay 
aside,  and  act  the  part  of  defending  some  great  and  sacred 
cause  only  that  they  may  betray  it  for  their  own  behoof. 

'•  Cc  que  vons  avez  vouhi  dcpiii.s  trcnte  ans,  Mousieiir,  ce  que  je 
vuudiai.s,  .s'il  ni'est  penuis  de  me  nommer  apres  voii«,  c'est  d'assurer 
an.v  iuteivtis  qui  se  j^avtageut  notre  belle  Yrancc  uue  loi  de  combat 
plus  liuiuaiue,  plus  civilisee,  plus  fraternclle,  plus  concluante  que  la 
g-uerrc  civile,  et  il  n'y  a  que  la  discussiuu  qui  puisse  detioner  la 
guevre  civil(\  Quaud  done  reussirons-nous  u  mettrc  en  pi\''sunce  les 
idces  a  la  place  des  partis,  et  les  interets  Itgitimes  et  avouables  a  la 
place  des  deguisements  de  Tegijisme  et  de  la  cupidite  ?  Quand 
veiTous-nous  s^opurer  par  la  persuasiun  et  par  la  }iarole  ccs  inevi- 
tables transactions  que  le  duid  des  partis  et  Telfusion  du  sang 
amenent  aussi  par  epuisement,  mais  trop  tard  poui-  les  niorts  des 
deux  camps,  et  trup  .sduvent  pour  les  blesses  et  les  survivants  ? 
Comme  vous  le  dltes  douliiureusement,  Moiisieur,  il  semlile  qi;e  bien 
des   ensuigneuients   aient  ete    perdus,    et   qu'on    ne    saclie    }(lus   en 


'  The  a'ltention  of  Piince  ^letteiiiicli  and  his  sovereign  Axas  no 
sooner  called  In  t]ii>  suliject,  tlian  the  per.-^on^  under  sentence  of 
iniprisoiiijieiir  were  released. 
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France  ce  qii'il  en  coute  de  se  refngier  sous  x^n  despotisme  qui 
promet  silence  et  repos.  II  n'en  faut  pas  moins  contiuuer  de  parler, 
d'eciire,  d'imprimer ;  il  sort  quelquefois  des  ressources  Lien  impre- 
vues  de  la  Constance.  Aussi  de  tant  de  beaux  exemples  que  voxis 
avez  donnes,  jNIunsieur,  celui  que  j'ai  le  plus  constaniment  sous  les 
yeux  est  compris  dans  un  mot :  Perseverer. 

"  Agreez,  Monsieur,  les  sentiments  d'rualterable  affection  avec  les- 
quels  je  suis  lieureux  de  me  dire  votre  plus  devoue  ser\-iteur, 

"  A.  Caiuiel." 

The  following  singular  passage  is  in  M.  Chateaubriand's 
best  style,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  is  certainly  very 
striking : — 

"  Xous  etions  pendant  les  cent  jours  avec  le  roi :  le  18  Juin  1815, 
vers  midi,  nous  sortimes  de  Gand  par  la  porte  de  Bruxelles ;  nous 
allames  seul  nous  promener  sur  le  grand  cliemin :  nous  avions  em- 
porte  les  Coinmentaires  de  Cesar,  en  nous  dieminions-  lentemcnt,  plonge 
dans  la  lecture.  Nous  etions  dejti  a  plus  d'une  lieue  de  la  ville, 
lorsque  nous  crumes  ouir  un  roulement  sourd.  Xous  nous  arrctiimes, 
nous  regardames  le  ciel  assez  charge  de  nuees,  deliberant  en  nous- 
meme  si  nous  continuerions  d'aller  en  avant,  ou  si  nous  nous  rap- 
proclierions  de  Gand,  dans  la  crainte  d'un  orage.  Xous  pretames 
I'oreille ;  nous  n'entendimes  plus  que  le  cri  d'une  poule  d'cau  dans 
les  joncs  et  le  son  d'une  horloge  de  village  :  nous  poursuivinies  notro 
route.  Xous  n'avions  pas  fait  trente  pas  que  le  roulement  recom- 
mencj-a,  tantot  bref,  tantot  long  et  a  intervalles  incgaux :  quelquefois 
il  n'etait  sensible  que  par  une  trepidation  de  I'air,  laquelle  se 
communiquait  a  la  terre  sur  ces  plaines  immenses,  tant  il  ctait 
eloigne.  (Jes  detonations,  moins  vastcs,  moins  ondulouses,  moins 
liees  ensemble  que  celles  de  la  foudre,  firent  naitre  dans  notre  esprit 
I'idee  d'un  combat.  Xous  nous  trouvions  deA*ant  un  pouplier  plante 
a  Tangle  d'lm  champ  de  houblon ;  nous  traversamcs  le  chemin,  et 
nous  nous  appuyames  delH>ut  contre  le  tronc  de  Tarbie  ;  le  visage 
tournd  du  cote  de  Bruxelles.  Un  vent  dii  sud  s'etant  leve,  nous 
appoita  plus  distinctement  le  bruit  de  I'artillerie.  C'etle  giandc 
bataille  encore  sans  nom,  dont  nous  ecoutions  les  echos  au  pied  d'un 
peuplier,  et  dont  une  horloge  de  village  venait  de  sunner  les  fune- 
railles  inconnues,  etait  la  bataille  de  AN'ateiloo  !" 

It  is  painful  to  dispel  a  pleasing  illusion ;  but  this  pas- 
sage must  be  referred  to  the  class  of  Poetical,  and  not 
Historical  composition.  The  wind,  which  had  blown  on 
the  16th  June  so  that  the  firing  at  the  battle  of  Quatrebras 
was  heard  at  Brussels,  had  changed  before  the  great  fight 
of  the  18th,  and  even  at  Brussels  the  cannonade  of  Water- 
loo could  not  be  heard  \  much  less  c(ju]d  it  have  reached 
Ghent,  and  interrupted  our  author  in  his  study  (a  some- 
what Iruitlt'ss  one  it  should  seem)  of  r'nat  vtr}"  simple  and 
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accurate  chronicler  of  events,  Julius  Ca?sar.  This  is  very 
far  from  being  the  only  instance  which  these  volumes 
afford  of  the  lively  fancy  which  predominates  in  their 
poetical  author.  He  sets  down  the  appointment  of  Fouche 
by  the  restored  Government  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
account,  stating  the  nomination  as  his,  and  his  only.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
afterwards  Charles  X.,  and  the  god  of  the  Chateaubriand 
party's  idolatry. 

\\'e  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Canning  is  fairly  treated  in 
this  publication.  Indeed,  we  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
M.  Chateaubriand  as  to  the  line  which  separates  letters  fit 
to  be  published  from  such  as  are  confidential,  and  to  be 
kept  secret.  A  person's  decease  gives  no  right  of  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  all  that  he  may  have  communicated 
confidentially  to  his  private  friend.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
whole  correspondence  or  none  of  it  should  be  given.  Now, 
it  is  pretty  evident  from  the  letters  here  printed  that  many 
more  of  both  parties  are  kept  back ;  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  is 
confirmed  by  the  information  which  we  happen  to  possess 
upon  the  subject.  However,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  sincerity,  as  well  as  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  our  distinguished  countryman  are  abundantly 
proved  by  what  he  writes  to  the  French  Minister  upon 
his  favourite  scheme,  the  Spanish  war.  Mr.  Canning's 
letter  of  February  7,  1823,  plainly  shows  how  earnestly 
he  deprecated  that  measure  of  injustice  and  folly ;  the 
innnediatc  success  of  which  has  not  proved  any  extenua- 
tion of  its  demerits  in  the  eves  of  every  honost  and  right- 
thinking  person;  and  the  remote  effects  of  which  may 
easily  be  traced  in  the  Revolution  which  Mr.  Caiming  did 
not  live  to  see. 

"  J/.  Cau.ii  'J  a  J/,  de  f'hatcttuJrkoKK 

"  London.  Fe'iraaii/  7.  is^.'-i. 
"  ]  scAP.CKLY  know  how  to  write  to  you  to-d;iy,  ray  dear  M.  de 
ChatcauLriand.  I  liesitate  between  the  duty  of  .sineerity,  and  the 
l\'ar  (if  ulfenci! ;  till  I  have  almo.st  a  mind  not  to  write  at  all.  \\\\\ 
theii:  is  no  end  of  .sueh  difticidties  ;  or  I'ather,  if  such  difticultics  aiu 
siilfered  to  prevail  there  i.^  an  end  of  our  eonespondenee.     And  that. 
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T  may  say  witlioiit  flattery  to  you,  or  vanity  on  my  owm  part,  wonld, 
in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs,  be  a  national,  if  not  an  European  mis- 
fortune. 1  write,  therefore,  and  will  write  the  truth ;  subject,  I  am 
afraid,  to  some  possible  misconstruction,  and  to  the  risk  of  what 
may  be  distasteful,  but  with  no  other  intention  (^ita  me  Deus  adjuuet) 
than  that  of  consulting  your  ease  and  honour  as  well  as  my  own, 
and  the  interests  of  both  our  governments;  and  in  the  confidence 
that,  even  if  you  distnist  my  judgment,  you  cannot  doubt  my  friend- 
ship. 

"  Well,  then,  to  begin  at  once  with  what  is  most  unpleasant  to 
utter,  you  have  united  the  opinions  of  this  whole  nation,  as  those  of 
om  man,  against  France.  You  have  excited  against  the  present 
sovereign  of  that  kingdom  the  feelings  which  were  directed  against 
the  usurper  of  France  and  Spain,  in  1808;  nay,  the  consent,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  is  more  perfect  now  than  on  that  occasion ;  for  then 
the  Jacobins  were  loath  to  inculpate  their  idol ;  now,  they,  and  the 
\\  higs  and  Tories,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  are  all 
one  way.  Surely  such  a  spontaneous  and  universal  burst  of  national 
sentiment,  must  lead  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  who  are  acting  in 
opposition  to  it,  to  doubt  whether  they  are  acting  quite  right.  The 
government  has  not  on  this  occasion  led  the  public ;  quite  other- 
wise. The  language  of  the  government  has  been  peculiarly  measured 
and  tempei'ate ;  and  its  discretion  far  more  guarded  than  usual ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  were  in  suspense  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  government;  and  that  portion  of  the  daily  press 
usually  devoted  to  them,  was  (for  some  reasons  better  known,  per- 
haps, on  your  side  of  the  water  than  on  ours)  turned  in  a  directly 
opposite  course.  I  was  not  without  expectation  of  such  an  ebul- 
lition. M.  de  JIarcellus  will  probably  have  told  yoTi  that  I  did 
express  such  an  expectation  to  him  ;  and  that  I  assured  him  of  my 
perfect  conviction  that  if  the  word  '  neutrality '  had  foimd  its  way 
into  the  speech,  we  should  have  had  to  combat  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  get  rid  of  it.  Even  if 
you  distrust  us,  what  hinders  your  negotiating  for  yourselves  ?  Only 
negotiate,  at  least,  before  you  invade. 

''  Ever,  my  dear  M.  Chateaubriand,  with  the  sincerest  regard  and 
admiration,  jours, 

"  G.  Canning."' 

The  followiiig-  anecdote  is  a  somewhat  laughable  niisap- 
pi'chensioii  of  our  author  : — 

''  Un  mot  cchappe  a  M.  Canning,  lorsqu'a  propos  d'un  discours 
de  M.  Brougham  et  lorsqu'il  nous  crut  tjurvoye  dans  I'affaire  de  la 
rthiinsule,  montie  les  sentiments  que  nous  portaient  nos  rivaux  ;  il 
s'ecria  dans  sa  joie — '  Tu  I'as  voulu,  Georges  Dandin !  tu  I'as  voulu, 
mon  ami  !'  Et  pourtant  il  ne  nous  croyait  pas  assez  stupide  pour 
n'avoir  i-ien  compris  aux  notes  du  Due  de  V\  ellington,  puisqu'apres 
avoir  reeu  une  lettre  de  felicitations  que  nou.s  lui  ecrivimes  ,sur  sa 
nominati<jn  de  ]\Iinistre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  il  nous  adressa  a 
V('rone  la  ri'ponse  suivante." 
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The  letter  which  follows  is  one  of  very  polite,  and  per- 
haps hearty  congratulation  to  M.  Chateaubriand,  upon  his 
elevation  to  the  ministry  in  October,  1822,  which  there  is 
no  occasion  to  extract,  as  it  contains  nothing  at  all  remark- 
able. But  the  total  misapprehension  of  the  anecdote,  by 
either  his  author  or  himself,  is  inconceivable.  The  fact 
was  this,  and  every  one  in  the  political  world  at  the  time 
knew  it  well : — M.  Marcellus,  the  French  Charge  d'Aifaires, 
was  sitting  under  the  gallery  when  Mr.  Broui>ham  made 
his  attack  upon  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Spanish  War. 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  warned  the  French  Slinistry  re- 
peatedly against  the  infatuation  of  the  conduct  then  pur- 
sued, and  who  had,  moreover,  given  the  Charge  d'Affaires 
a  special  warning  not  to  be  present  when  the  attack  was 
expected  to  be  made,  spoke  to  him,  as  he  passed,  the  words 
from  Molicre,  which  M.  Chateaubriand  has  quoted  as 
correctly,  as  he  has  completely  misapprehended  their  ap- 
plication. 

Our  author  has  in  one  most  important  part  of  his  work, 
the  observations  upon  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (beginning 
with  the  words,  "  La  demagogic  etouffee,"  vol.  i.  p.  370), 
committed  some  important  mistakes ; — mistakes  indeed  so 
gross,  that  it  requires  the  utmost  charity  to  believe  them 
wholly  unconnected  with  his  party  prejudices.  In  the 
first  place,  he  attributes  to  that  Congress  resolutions  taken 
and  carried  into  effect  by  the  treaty  of  November  20, 
1815,  signed  at  Paris,  and  not  at  Vienna.  So  great  an 
error  is  quite  unaccountable  in  M.  Chateaubriand,  or  any 
man  who  had  filled  the  station  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  remind  such  a  person, 
that  nothing  whatever  relating  to  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  France  was  discussed  or  determined  at  Vienna  ? 
By  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1814,  concluded  at  a  moment 
when  Paris  and  three-fourths  of  all  France  were  occu})ied 
by  the  allied  armies,  France  was  not  only  suffered  to  retain 
her  boundaries  of  1792,  but  even  to  gain,  partly  by  recti- 
fication of  frontiers,  partly  by  actual  cession  (as  of  the 
de])artment  of  Montblanc  and  the  county  of  Venaissiii),  an 
augmentation  of  territory  to  the  extent  of  1 50  sqviare 
miles,   and  having  a   population   of  450,000   souls.     She 
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also  was  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  those  precious 
objects  of  art,  and  remains  of  antiquity,  which  were  the 
spoils  of  all  the  wars  both  of  the  Empire  and  the  Republic  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  invading  armies  had  evacuated  her 
territories  within  six  weeks  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace.  We  may  fairly  ask  M.  Chateaubriand,  if  his 
diplomatic  skill  in  the  service  of  the  legitimate  Bourbons 
would  ever  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  more  favourable 
terms  for  his  country,  at  a  time  when  she  was  exhausted 
by  the  unparalleled  efforts  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  and 
invaded  at  almost  all  points  of  her  surface  ?  It  was  no 
doubt  after,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  treaty  of  May  1814, 
that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  holden ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  certain,  that  the  affairs  of  France,  properly  so  called, 
never  formed  any  part  of  its  object  or  of  its  deliberations. 

France  was  represented  at  Vienna  by  the  statesman  who 
had  obtained  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris — terms  which 
were  certainly  the  most  advantageous  that  could  be  got  for 
her,  and  far  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  in  the 
unfortunate  position  in  which  the  policy  of  Napoleon  and 
the  chance  of  war  had  left  her.  It  was  by  the  talents, 
and  by  the  ascendency  of  the  great  statesman  alluded  to 
(M.  Talleyrand),  that  France  regained  and  kept,  from  the 
very  opening  of  the  Vienna  negotiations,  her  former  weight 
and  influence  in  European  aflPairs,  which  Napoleon  and 
the  war  had  seemed  to  shake  to  its  very  foundations. 
Now  all  these  facts  were  so  notorious  to  the  whole  world, 
that  we  may  fairly  wonder,  if  M.  Chateaubriand,  the  Poet, 
felt  himself  justified  in  perverting  or  discolouring  them 
while  composing  the  Epic  of  his  own  glory,  how  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand, the  Head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  could 
ever  have  have  forgotten  matters  so  remarkable,  which  he 
must  at  one  time  have  so  well  known. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  what,  however  gross, 
may  yet  be  termed  an  innocent  error  in  point  of  fact.  We 
must  now  make  mention  of  a  more  serious  fault,  because 
the  misstatement,  quite  as  gross,  Avears  also  the  aspect  of 
calumny ;  and  of  a  calumny  most  grave  and  odious  in  its 
import,  though  launched  with  a  levity  and  indifference 
wholly  unjustifiable.     In  the  following  passage,  the  French 
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negotiator  is  directly  accused  of  the  most  foul  corruption, 
with  as  much  carelessness  as  if  the  question  had  been  of 
making  a  common  blunder  in  politics,  or  a  slip  in  a 
speech: — "  Une  fois  redevenus  puissants  au  moyen  de  nos 
succes  dans  la  Peninsule,  il  eut  ete  aise  de  ramener  Ic 
Czar  a  ses  anciennes  notions  d'equite ;  on  pouvait  entrainer 
la  Prusse  en  reprenant  I'arrangement  de  la  Saxe,  aban- 
donnee  au  Congres  de  Vienne,  'pour  un  pot  de  via  de 
quatf-e  millions." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  373.)  To  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  ignorant  of  the  French  phrase,  we  may 
mention  that  Pot-de-vin  is  the  Court  expression  f.r  bribe; 
and,  that  this  passage  directly  charges  those  who  repre- 
sented France  at  Vienna,  with  having  taken  a  bribe  of 
four  millions  of  francs,  or  160,000/.  sterling,  for  aban- 
doning the  former  arrangement  of  Saxony. 

To  rebut  triumphantly  this  foul  accusation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  the  reader  consult  the  abridged  History 
of  Treaties  of  Peace,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Koch  and 
Frederick  Schoell.  lie  will  there  find  (vol.  xi.,  ])p.  42 
and  74)  the  w'hole  transactions  relating  to  Saxony ;  and 
he  will  at  once  be  enabled  to  judge  of  M.  Chateaubriand's 
fidelity  as  an  historian,  and  his  justice  as  a  commentator. 
We  have  preferred  this  work  for  reference,  because  it  is 
composed  with  the  most  anti-Galliean  opinions  and  feel- 
ings ;  because  the  authors  show  themselves  throughout 
hostile  to  M.  Talleyrand  ;  and  because,  notwithstanding 
these  prejudices,  personal  as  well  as  national,  the  book  has 
been  received  as  an  authority  by  the  Diplomatists  of 
Europe  in  general ;  but  is  especially  a  favourite  with  the 
adversaries  of  M.  Talleyrand  and  of  his  country. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  passages  referred  to,  that  the 
treat}'  of  January  6,  1815,  between  France,  Austria, 
England,  the  NL'therlandt;,  and  Pavaria,  alone  prLvented 
Saxony  from  having  been  effaced  from  the  maj)  of  Europe; 
and  who  is  there,  unless  it  be  M.  Chateaubriaiid,  so  igno- 
rant, or  so  forgetful,  as  not  to  be  aware  tliat  this  treaty 
Mas  the  \\ork  of  tlic  French  ambassador's  skill  in  negotia- 
tion, and  the  fruit  of  his  great  authority  with  all  the 
powers  at  the  Congress?  He  who  obtained  and  signed 
that  treaty,  was  no  doubt  the  same  person  who  had  obtained 
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and  signed  the  treaty  of  May  1814;  but  he  is  also  the 
same  statesman  wlio  afterwards  refused  to  r^jtain  office, 
and  emohiment,  and  power,  rather  than  set  his  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  November  1815,  by  which  France  was  dismem- 
bered, and  given  over  to  the  occupation  of  foreign  armies 
for  five  years.  In  reminding  the  reader  of  these  things, 
no  slight  is  intended  upon  the  Due  de  Richelieu's  memory, 
who  consented  to  sign  the  treaty  of  November.  The 
devotion  of  that  Minister  to  his  master's  service  received 
the  reward,  some  time  after,  of  seeing  the  period  of  five 
years  reduced  to  three.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  nothing- 
more  than  justice  to  give  each  person  engaged  in  those 
great  aflairs  his  due  measure  of  commendation  ;  nor  is  it 
less  than  the  most  gross  injustice  to  condenm  M.  Talley- 
rand for  things  which  he  not  only  never  did,  but  never 
could  have  done ;  nay,  for  things  which,  notoriously  to  all 
mankind,  he  sacrificed  office  rather  than  do ;  and  of  which 
he  did  the  very  reverse. 

The  calumny  which  we  have  been  exposing  brings  us 
naturally  to  the  contemplation  of  that  remarkable  person 
who  is  the  object  of  its  attack ;  and  among  the  many  that 
have  figured  in  modern  times,  we  shall  in  vain  look  for 
any  one  who  presents  a  more  interesting  subject  of  study. 
His  whole  history  was  marked  with  strange  peculiarities, 
from  the  period  of  infancy  to  the  latest  scenes  of  a  life 
protracted  to  extreme,  but  vigorous  and  undecayed,  old 
age.  Born  to  represent  one  of  the  most  noble  families  in 
France,  an  accident  struck  him  with  incurable  lameness ; 
and  the  cruel  habits  of  their  pampered  caste  made  his 
family  add  to  this  infliction  the  deprivation  of  his  rank  as 
eldest  son.  He  was  thus  set  aside  for  a  brother  whose 
faculties  were  far  more  crippkd  by  nature  than  his  (jwn 
bodily  frame  had  been  by  mischance ;  and  was  condenmed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  by  way  of  at  once  providing  for 
him,  and  getting  rid  of  him.  A  powerful  house,  however, 
could  not  find  in  Old  France  much  difficulty  in  securing 
promotion  for  one  of  its  members  in  the  Church  ;  be  his 
disposition  towards  its  duties  ever  so  reluctant,  or  his 
capacity  for  performing  them  ever  so  slender.     I'he  young 
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Perigord  was  soon  raised  over  the  heads  of  numberless 
pious  men,,  and  profound  theologians,  and  became  Bishop 
of  Autun,  at  an  age  when  he  had  probably  had  little  time 
for  reflection  upon  his  clerical  functions,  amidst  the  dissi- 
pations of  the  French  capital;  into  which  neither  his 
personal  misfortune,  nor  the  domestic  deposition  occasioned 
by  it,  had  prevented  him  from  plunging  with  all  the  zeal 
of  his  strenuous  and  indomitable  nature.  His  abilities 
were  of  the  highest  order ;  and  the  brilliancy  with  which 
they  soon  shone  out,  was  well  calculated  to  secure  his 
signal  success  in  Parisian  society,  where  his  rank  would 
alone  have  gained  him  a  high  place ;  but  where  talents 
also,  even  in  the  humblest  station,  never  failed  to  rise  in 
the  face  of  the  aristocratic  "genius  of  the  place,"  and  tlie 
habits  of  a  nation  of  courtiers. 

The  great  event  of  modern  times  now  converted  all 
Frenchmen  into  politicians — gave  to  state  affairs  the  undis- 
turbed monopoly  of  interest  which  the  pleasures  of  society 
had  before  enjoyed — and  armed  political  talents  with  the 
influence  wdiich  the  higher  accomplishments  of  refined  taste 
and  elegant  manners  had  hitherto  possessed  undivided  and 
almost  uncontrolled.  M.  Talleyrand  did  not  long  hesitate 
in  choosing  his  part.  He  sided  with  the  Revolution  party, 
and  continued  to  act  with  them ;  joining  those  patriotic 
members  of  the  clerical  body  who  gave  up  their  revenues 
to  the  demands  of  the  country,  and  sacrificed  their  exclusive 
privileges  to  the  rights  of  the  community.  But  when  the 
violence  of  the  Pepublican  leaders,  disdaining  all  bounds 
of  prudence,  or  of  justice,  or  of  humanity,  threatened  to 
involve  the  whole  country  in  anarchy  and  blood,  he  quitted 
the  scene ;  and  retired  first  to  this  country,  where  he  passed 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  to  America,  where  he  remained 
until  the  more  regular  government  of  the  Executive 
Directory  tempered  the  violence  of  the  Revolution,  and 
restored  order  to  the  State.  Since  that  period,  he  always 
filled  the  highest  stations  either  at  home  or  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  except  during  a  part  of  the  Restoration 
Government,  when  the  incurable  folly  of  those  Princes 
who,  as  he  said  himself,  had  come  back  from  their  long 
exile  without  having  either  learnt  or  forgotten   anything, 
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deemed  it  prudent  to  Jay  upon  the  shelf  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  man  in  the  country,  that  their  councils 
might  have  the  benefit  of  being  swayed  by  the  Polignacs 
and  other  imbecile  creatures  of  their  legitimate  Court.^ 

But  it  is  from  this  constant  employment  of  M.  Talley- 
rand that  the  principal  charge  against  the  integrity  of  his 
political  character  has  been  drawn.  The  Chief  Minister 
and  Councillor  of  the  Directory,  he  became  suddenly  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  Consular  Government.  When  Napo- 
leon took  the  whole  power  to  himself  he  continued  his 
Minister.  When  the  independence  of  Switzerland  was 
rudely  invaded,  he  still  presided  over  the  Department  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  When  the  child  and  cliampion  of 
Jacobinism  had  laid  his  parent  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
clothed  himself  with  the  Imperial  purple,  maltreated  the 
Pope,  and  planted  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  on  his  brow, 
the  republican  ex-bishop  remained  in  his  service.  When 
he  who  afterwards  so  eloquently  avowed,  that  "  General, 
Consul,  Emperor,  he  owed  all  to  the  people,"  studied  to 
discharge  that  debt  by  trampling  on  every  popular  right, 
the  advocate  of  freedom  was  still  to  be  seen  by  his  side, 
and  holding  the  pen  through  which  all  the  Rescripts  of 
despotic  power  flowed.  When  the  adopted  Frenchman, 
who,  with  the  dying  accents  of  the  same  powerful  and  racy 
eloquence,  desired  that  "  his  ashes  might  repose  near  the 
stream  of  the  Seine,  among  the  people  whom  he  had  so 
much  loved,"  was  testifying  the  warmth  of  his  affection  by 
such  tokens  as  the  merciless  conscription,  and  breathing 
out  his  tenderness  in  proclamations  of  war  that  wrapped 
all  France  and  all  Europe  in  flame — the  philosophic 
statesman, — the  friend  of  human  improvement,  the  phi- 
lanthropist who  had  speculated  upon  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  structure  of  government  in  both  worlds,  and  had 
quitted  his  original  profession  because  its  claims  were 
inimical  to  the  progi'ess  of  society, — continued  inseparably 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  military  ruler,  the  warrior 
tyrant  ;    and    although    he    constantly    tendered    sounder 

'  His  resignation  in  1815-16  was  owing  to  the  praiseworthy  cause 
already  stated ;  hut  the  Bourbons  never  sought  to  draw  him  after- 
wards from  his  retirement. 
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advice  than  ever  was  followed,  never  scrupled  to  be  the 
executor  of  Ordinances  which  he  then  most  disapproved. 
The  term  of  boundless,  unreflecting,  and  miscalculating 
ambition  was  hastened  by  its  excesses ;  Napoleon  was 
defeated ;  foreign  powers  occupied  France ;  and  the  Em- 
peror's Minister  joined  them  to  restore  the  Bourbons. 
With  them  he  acted  for  some  time,  nor  quitted  them  until 
thev  disclosed  the  self-destructive  bent  of  their  feeble  and 
unprincipled  minds, — to  rule  by  tools  incapable  of  any 
acts  but  those  of  sycophancy  and  prostration,  and  animated 
by  no  spirit  but  that  of  blind  and  furious  bigotry.  The 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty  once  more  brought  M.  Talley- 
rand upon  the  scene ;  and  he  has  ever  since  been  the 
most  trusted,  as  the  most  valuable  and  skilful,  of  all  the 
new  Government's  advisers ;  nor  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  firmness  of  any  counsels,  except  indeed  those  of  the 
Monarch  himself,  contributed  so  signally  to  the  successful 
administration  of  that  great  Prince,  in  the  unparalleled 
difficulties  of  his  truly  arduous  position. 

That  these  well-known  passages  in  M.  Talleyrand's  life 
indicate  a  disposition  to  be  on  the  successful  side,  without 
any  very  nice  regard  to  its  real  merits,  can  hardly  be 
denied ;  and  when  facts,  so  pregnant  with  evidence,  are 
before  the  reader,  he  has  not  merely  materials  for  judging 
of  the  character  to  which  they  relate,  but  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  had  its  lineaments  presented  to  his  view, 
without  the  aid  of  the  historian's  pencil  to  portray  them. 
But  the  just  discrimination  of  the  historian  is  still  wanting 
to  complete  the  picture ;  both  by  filling  up  the  outline, 
and  by  correcting  it  when  hastily  drawn  from  imperfect 
materials.  Other  passages  of  the  life  may  be  brought 
forward ;  explanations  may  be  given  of  doubtful  actions ; 
apparent  inconsistencies  may  be  reconciled;  and  charges 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  correctly  gathered  from  the 
facts,  may  be  aggravated,  extenuated,  or  repelled,  by  a 
more  enlarged  and  a  more  judicial  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. That  the  inferences  fairly  deduced  from  M.  Talley- 
rand's public  life  can  be  wholly  countervailed  by  any 
minuteness  of  examination,  or  explained  away  by  any 
ingenuitv  of  comment,  it  would   be   absurd  to  assert";  vet 
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is  it  only  doing  justice  to  comprise  in  our  estimate  of  his 
merits,  some  things  not  usually  taken  into  the  account  by 
those  who  censure  his  conduct,  and  who  pronounce  him, — 
upon  the  view  of  his  bearing  part  in  such  opposite  systems 
of  policy,  and  acting  with  such  various  combinations  of 
party, — to  have  been  a  person  singularly  void  of  public 
principle,  and  whose  individual  interest  was  always  his 
God. 

His  conduct  towards  the  order  he  belonged  to  has  been 
remarked  upon  with  severity.  But  to  that  order  he  owed 
only  cruel  and  heartless  oppression,  and  all  for  an  accident 
that  befel  him  in  the  cradle.  He  was  not  only  disinherited, 
but  he  literally  was  never  allowed  to  sleep  under  his 
father's  roof  His  demeanour  in  respect  to  sacred  matters, 
unbecoming  his  profession  as  a  priest,  has  called  down 
censures  of  a  far  graver  description.  But  he  was  made  by 
force  to  enter  a  profession  which  he  abhorred ;  and  upon 
those  who  forced  him,  not  upon  himself,  falls  the  blame  of 
his  conduct  having  been  unsuited  to  the  cloth  which  they 
compelled  him  to  wear.  It,  moreover,  is  true,  but  it  has 
been  always  forgotten  in  the  attacks  upon  his  ecclesiastical 
character,  that  he  gallantly  undertook  the  defence  of  his 
sacred  order,  at  a  time  when  such  devotion  to  a  most 
unpopular  body  exposed  him  to  destruction  ^  and  that  he 
went  into  exile,  leaving  his  fortune  behind,  and  subsisting 
when  abroad  upon  the  sale  of  his  books,  rather  than  be 
contaminated  by  any  share  whatever  in  the  enormities  of 
the  first  Kevolution,  is  a  circumstance  equally  true  and 
equally  kept  in  the  shade  by  his  traducers.  When  the 
dissipations  of  his  earlier  years  are  chronicled,  no  allusion 
is  ever  made  to  the  severity  of  his  studies  at  the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  was  only  known  as  a  young  man  of  haughty 
demeanour  and  silent  habits,  who  lived  buried  among  his 
books.  Unable  to  deny  his  wit,  and  overcome  by  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  envious  men  have  refused  him 
even  solid  capacity,  and  more  important  services  to  society; 
but  they  have  only  been  able  to  make  this -denial  by  for- 
getting the  profound  discourse  upon  Lotteries  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame ;  and  the  works  on  Public 
Education,  upon  Weights  and   Measures,  and  upon  Colo- 
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nial  Policy,  which  raised  the  superstructure.  No  miti- 
gation of  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  his  accommodating, 
or  what  has  perhaps  justly  been  called  his  time-serving, 
propensities,  has  ever  been  affected  by  viewing  the  courage 
which  he  showed  in  opposing  Napoleon's  Spanish  war ; 
the  still  more  dangerous  energy  with  which  he  defended 
the  clerical  body  in  his  diocese  at  a  time  full  of  every 
kind  of  peril  to  political  integrity ;  and  his  exclusion  from 
power  by  the  restored  dynasty,  whose  return  to  the  French 
throne  was  mainly  the  work  of  his  hands,  but  whose  ser- 
vice he  quitted  rather  than  concur  in  a  policy  humiliating 
to  his  country.  Nor  has  any  account  been  taken  of  the 
difficult  state  of  affairs,  and  the  imminent  risk  of  hopeless 
anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  or  complete  conquest  on  the 
other,  to  which  France  was  exposed  by  the  fortune  of  war 
and  the  hazards  of  revolution ; — an  alternative  presented 
to  him  in  more  than  one  of  those  most  critical  emergencies 
in  which  he  was  called  to  decide  for  his  country  as  well  as 
himself.  Yet  all  these  circumstances  must  be  weighed 
together  with  the  mere  facts  of  his  successive  adhesion  to 
so  many  governments,  if  we  would  avoid  doing  his  memory 
the  grossest  injustice,  and  escape  the  most  manifest  error 
in  that  fair  estimate  of  his  political  virtue  which  it  is  our 
object  to  form. 

But  if  the  integrity  of  this  famous  personage  be  the 
subject  of  unavoidable  controversy,  and  if  our  opinion 
regarding  it  must  of  necessity  be  clouded  w^th  some  doubt, 
and  at  best  be  difficult  satisfactorily  to  fix — upon  the 
talents  with  which  he  was  gifted,  and  his  successful  cul- 
tivation of  them,  there  can  be  ro  question  at  all ;  and  our 
view  of  them  is  unclouded  and  clear.  His  capacity  was 
most  vigorous  and  enlarged.  Few  men  have  ever  been 
endowed  with  a  stronger  natural  understanding ;  or  have 
given  it  a  more  diligent  culture,  with  a  view  to  the  pur- 
suits in  which  he  was  to  enqjloy  it.  His  singular  acuteness 
could  at  once  penetrate  every  subject ;  his  clearness  of 
j)erception  at  a  glance  unravelled  all  complications,  and 
presented  each  matter  distinct  and  unencuml)ered ;  his 
sound  plain,  manly  sense,  at  a  blow  got  rid  of  all  the  husk, 
and  pierced  immediatelv  to  the  kernel.      A  cloud  of  words 
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was  wholly  thrown  away  upon  him ;  he  cared  nothing  for 
all  the  declamation  in  the  world ;  ingenious  topics,  fine 
comparisons,  cases  in  point,  epigrammatic  sentences,  all 
passed  innocuous  over  his  head.  So  the  storms  of  passion 
blew  unheeded  past  one  whose  temper  nothing  could  ruffle, 
and  whose  path  towards  his  object  nothing  could  obstruct. 
It  was  a  lesson  and  a  study,  as  well  as  a  marvel,  to  see 
him  disconcert,  with  a  look  of  his  keen  eye,  or  a  motion  of 
his  chin,  a  whole  piece  of  wordy  talk,  and  far-fetched  and 
fine-spun  argument,  without  condescending  to  utter,  in  the 
deep  tones  of  his  most  powerful  voice,  so  much  as  a  word 
or  an  interjection  ; — far  less  to  overthrow  the  flimsy  struc- 
ture with  an  irresistible  remark,  or  consume  it  with  a 
withering  sarcasm.  Whoever  conversed  with  him,  or  saw 
him  in  conversation,  at  once  learnt  both  how  dangerous  a 
thing  it  was  to  indulge  before  him  in  loose  prosing,  or  in 
false  reasoning,  or  in  frothy  declamation ;  and  how  fatal 
an  error  he  would  commit  who  should  take  the  veteran 
statesman's  good-natured  smile  for  an  innocent  insensibility 
to  the  ludicrous,  and  his  apparently  passive  want  of  all 
effort  for  a  permanent  indolence  of  mind.  There  are 
many  living  examples  of  persons  not  meanly  gifted  who,  in 
the  calm  of  his  placid  society,  have  been  wrecked  among 
such  shoals  as  these. 

But  his  political  sagacity  was  above  all  his  other  great 
qualities  ;  and  it  was  derived  from  the  natural  perspicacity 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  mankind — that  swift  and  sure  tact  of  character — 
into  which  his  long  and  varied  experience  had  matured  the 
faculties  of  his  manly,  yet  subtle  understanding.  If  never 
to  be  deluded  by  foolish  measures,  nor  ever  to  be  deceived 
by  cunning  men,  be  among  the  highest  perfections  of  the 
practical  statesman,  where  shall  we  look  for  any  one  who 
preferred  higher  claims  to  this  character  ?  But  his  states- 
manship was  of  no  vulgar  cast.  He  despised  the  silly, 
and  easy,  and  false  old  maxims  which  inculcate  universal 
distrust,  whether  of  unknown  men  or  of  novel  measures ; 
as  nmch  as  he  did  the  folly  of  those  whose  facility  is  an 
advertisement  for  impostors  or  for  enthusiasts  to  make 
dupes  of  them.     His  was  the  skill  which  knew  as  well 
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where  to  give  his  confidence  as  to  withhold  it;  and  he 
knew  full  surely  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  political 
art  consists  in  being  able  to  say  whether  any  given  person, 
or  scheme,  belongs  to  the  right  class  or  to  the  wrong.  It 
would  be  very  untrue  to  affirm  that  he  never  wilfully 
deceived  others;  but  it  would  probably  be  still  more 
erroneous  to  admit  that  he  ever  in  his  life  was  deceived. 
So  he  held  in  utter  scorn  the  affected  wisdom  of  those 
who  think  they  prove  themselves  sound  practical  men  by 
holding  cheap  every  proposal  to  which  the  world  has  been 
little,  or  not  at  all  accustomed,  and  which  appeals  for  its 
support  to  principles  rarely  resorted  to.  His  own  plan  for 
maintaining  the  peace  and  independence  of  Belgium  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  policy  at  once  refined  and 
profound.  He  would  have  had  it  made  the  resort  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  letters,  with  only  force  enough  to  preserve 
its  domestic  peace,  and  trusting  for  its  protection  to  the 
general  abhorrence  which  all  Europe  must  have,  in  these 
times,  of  any  proceeding  hostile  to  such  a  power. 

Although  M.  Talleyrand  never  cultivated  the  art  of 
oratory,  yet  his  brilliant  wit,  enlivening  a  constant  vein  of 
deep  sense  and  original  observation,  and  his  extraordinary 
mastery  over  all  the  resources  of  the  language  in  which  he 
expressed  himself,  gave  to  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  as  well  as 
to  his  conversation,  a  relish,  a  charm,  and  a  gTa.ce,  that 
few  indeed  have  ever  attained,  and  certainly  none  have 
surpassed.  His  thorough  familiarity  with  the  best  writers 
of  his  own  country  was  manifest  in  all  his  compositions,  as 
well  as  in  his  talk ;  \\  hich,  however,  was  too  completelv 
modulated  to  the  tone  of  the  most  refined  society,  ever  to 
wear  the  least  appearance  of  pedantry.  To  cite  examples 
of  the  felicitous  turns  of  his  expression  in  writing,  would 
almost  be  to  take  any  ])assage  at  random  of  the  few  works 
which  he  has  left.  But  the  following  description  of  the 
American  planter  may  suffice  to  show  how  he  could  paint 
moral  as  well  as  natural  scenery.  The  writers  of  Chateau 
briand's  school  might  enw  its  poetical  effect,  and  might 
perhaps  learn  liow  possible  it  is  to  be  pointed  and  epigram- 
matic without  being  affected,  and  sentimental,  without  being 
mawkish. 
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"  Le  bucheron  Americain  ne  s'interesse  k  rien ;  toute  idee  sensible 
est  loin  de  lui ;  ces  branches  si  elegamment  jetees  par  la  nature,  tin 
bean  feuillage,  une  couleur  -vive  qui  anime  une  partie  dn  bois,  un 
verd  plus  fort  qui  en  assombroit  un  autre,  tout  cela  n'est  rien :  il 
n'a  de  souvenir  a  placer  nuUe  part :  c'est  la  quantite  de  coups  de 
hache  qu'il  faut  qu'il  donne  pour  abattre  un  arbre,  qui  est  son 
unique  idee.  II  n'a  point  plante ;  il  n'en  sait  point  les  plaisirs. 
L'arbre  qu'il  planteroit  n'est  bon  a  rien  pour  hii ;  car  jamais  il  ne 
le  verra  assez  fort  pour  qu'il  puisse  I'abattre  :  c'est  de  detruire  qui  le 
fait  vivre :  on  detruit  partout :  aussi  tout  lieu  lui  est  bon  ;  il  ne 
tient  pas  au  champ  ou  il  a  place  son  travail,  parce  que  son  travail 
n'est  que  de  la  fatigue,  et  qu'aucune  idee  douce  n'y  est  jointe.  Ce 
qui  sort  de  ses  mains  ne  passe  point  par  toutes  les  croissances  si 
attachantes  pour  le  cultivateur;  il  ne  suit  pas  la  destinee  de  ses 
productions  ;  il  ne  connoit  pas  le  plaisir  des  nouveaux  essais ;  et  si 
en  s'en  allant  il  n'oublie  pas  sa  hache,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  regrets  la 
ou  il  a  vecu  des  annees." 

Of  his  truly  inimitable  conversation,  and  the  mixture  of 
strong  masculine  sense,  and  exquisitely  witty  turns  in  which 
it  abounded, — independently  of  the  interest,  and  the  solid 
value  which  it  derived  from  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote, 
delivered  in  the  smallest  number  possible  of  the  most 
happy  and  most  appropriate  words  possible, — it  would  be 
indeed  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  His  own 
powers  of  picturesque,  and  wonderfully  condensed  expres- 
sion, would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  present  a  portrait  of  its 
various  and  striking  beauties.  Simple  and  natural,  yet 
abounding  in  the  most  sudden  and  unexpected  turns, — full 
of  point,  yet  evidently  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and 
therefore  more  absolutely  to  the  purpose  than  if  it  had 
been  the  laboured  effort  of  a  day's  reflection,  a  single  word 
often  performing  the  office  of  sentences,  nay,  a  tone  not 
unfrequently  rendering  many  words  superfluous — always 
the  phrase  most  perfectly  suitable  selected,  and  its  place 
most  happily  chosen — all  this  is  literally  correct,  and  no 
picture  of  fancy,  but  a  mere  abridgment  and  transcript  of 
the  marvellous  original ;  and  yet  it  all  falls  very  short  of 
conveying  its  lineaments,  and  fails  still  more  to  render  its 
colouring  and  its  shades.  For  there  was  a  constant  gaiety 
of  manner  which  ha  1  the  mirthful  aspect  of  good-humour, 
even  on  the  eve  or  on  the  morrow  of  some  flash  in  Avhich 
his  wittv  raillerv  had  wrapt  a  subject  or  a  person  in  ridi- 
cule, or  of  some  torrent  in  which  his  satire  liad  descended 
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instantaneous  but  destructive — there  was  an  archness  of 
mahee,  when  more  than  ordinary  execution  must  be 
done,  that  defied  the  pencil  of  the  describer,  as  it  did  the 
attempts  of  the  imitator — there  were  manners  the  most 
perfect  in  ease,  in  grace,  in  tlexibihty — there  was  the  voice 
of  singular  depth  and  modulation,  and  the  countenance 
alike  fitted  to  express  earnest  respect,  unostentatious  con- 
tempt, and  bland  complacency — and  all  this  must  really 
have  been  witnessed  to  be  accurately  understood.  His 
sayings — his  mots,  as  the  French  have  it — are  renowned  ; 
but  these  alone  convey  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  whole 
conversation.  They  show  indeed  the  powers  of  his  wit, 
and  the  felicity  of  his  concise  diction  ;  and  they  have  a 
peculiarity  of  style,  such,  that  if  shown  without  a  name, 
no  one  could  be  at  a  loss  to  whom  he  should  attribute 
them.  But  they  are  far  enough  from  completing  the 
sketch  of  his  conversation  to  those  who  never  heard  it.  A 
few  instances  may,  however,  be  given,  chiefly  to  illustrate 
what  has  been  said  of  its  characteristic  conciseness  and 
selection. 

Being  asked  if  a  certain  authoress,  whom  he  had  long 
since  known,  but  who  belonged  rather  to  the  last  age,  was 
not  "  un  peu  ennuyeuse."  "  Du  tout,"  said  he  ;  "  elle 
etmt  parfaiteiiieni  ennuyeuse."  A  gentleman  in  company 
^^'as  one  day  making  a  somewhat  zealous  eulogy  of  his 
mother's  beauty,  dwelling  upon  the  topic  at  uncalled-for 
length — he  himself  having  certainly  inherited  no  portion  of 
that  kind  under  the  marriage  of  his  parents.  "  C'etait, 
done,  monsieur  votre  pere  qui  apparemment  n'etait  pas 
trop  bien,"  was  the  remark,  which  at  once  released  the 
circle  from  the  subject.  When  Madame  de  Stael  |)ub- 
lished  her  celebrated  novel  of  Deljjhiiie,  she  was  supposed 
to  have  painted  herself  in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  and 
M.  Talleyrand  in  that  of  an  elderly  lady  who  is  one  of 
the  principal  characters.  "  On  me  dit "  (said  he,  the  first 
time  he  met  her)  "  que  nous  sommes  tons  les  deux  dans 
votre  roman,  deguises  en  femme."  Bulhieres,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  work  on  the  Polish  revolution,  having 
said,  "  Je  n'ai  fait  (ju'une  inconsequence  de  ma  vie  ;"  "  Et 
(piaud  finira-t-elle  ?"  was  M.  Talk'vrand's  reply. — "  Geneve 
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est  eiinuyeuse,  n'est-ce  pas?"  asked  a  friend — "  Surtout 
quaud  on  s'y  amuse,"  was  the  answer, — "Elle  est  insup- 
portable "  (said  he,  with  marked  emphasis,  of  one  well 
known  ;  but  as  if  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  to  take  off 
somewhat  of  what  he  had  laid  on,  he  added),  "  Elle  n'a 
que  ce  defaut-la." — "  Ah,  je  sens  des  douleurs  nifernales," 
said  a  person  whose  life  had  been  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
of  the  loosest.  "  Deja  ?"^  was  the  inquiry  suggested  to 
^L  Talleyrand.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  the  only  mot 
that  ever  will  be  recorded  of  Charles  X.,  uttered  on  his 
return  to  France  in  1814,  on  seeing,  like  our  Second 
Charles  at  a  similar  reception,  that  the  adversaries  of  his 
family  had  disappeared,  "  II  n'y  a  qu'un  Fran^ais  de  plus." 
This  was  the  suggestion  of  M.  Talleyrand.  He  afterwards 
proposed,  in  like  manner,  to  Charles'  successor,  that  the 
foolish  freaks  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  should  be  visited 
with  this  Rescript  to  her  and  her  faction — "  ]\Iadame,  il 
n'y  a  plus  d'espoir  pour  vous.  Yous  serez  jugee,  con- 
damnee,  et  graciee." 

Of  his  temper  and  disposition  in  domestic  life,  it  remains 
to  speak,  and  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  thyn  these. 
If  it  be  true,  which  is,  however,  more  than  questionable, 
that  a  life  of  public  business  hardens  the  heart ;  if  this  be 
far  more  certainly  the  tendency  of  a  life  much  chequered 
with  various  fortune  ;  if  he  is  almost  certain  to  lose  his 
natural  sympathies  with  mankind,  who  has  in  his  earliest 
years  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  cruel  and  unnatural  treatment, 
commended  to  his  lips  by  the  hands  that  should  have 
cherished  him ;  if,  above  all,  a  youth  of  fashionable  dissi- 
pation and  intrigue,  such  as  M.  Talleyrand,  like  most  of 
our  own  great  men,  undeniably  led,  has,  in  almost  every 
instance,  been  ibund  to  eradicate  the  softer  domestic  feel- 
ings, and  to  plant  every  selfish  weed  in  the  cold  soil  of  a 
neglected  bosom — surely  it  is  no  small  praise  of  his  kindly 
and  generous  nature,  that  we  are  entitled  to  record  how 
marked  an  exception  he  formed  to  all  these  rules.  While 
it  would   be  a  foolish  and  a  needless  exaggeration  to  repre- 

'  Ceiiainly  it  came  natural  to  him;  it  is,  however,  not  original. 
The  Cardinal  de  Relz'.s  physician  is  said  to  have  made  a  similar 
exclamatitin  on  a  like  nccasiun: — "Deja,  Monseigneur?" 
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seat  him  as  careless  of  his  own  interest,  or  ambition,  or 
gratifications,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  true  that  his  disposition  continued  to  the  last  gentle 
and  kindly ;  that  he  not  only  entertained  throughout  the 
tempest  of  the  revolutionary  anarchy  the  strongest  abhor- 
rence of  all  violent  and  cruel  deeds,  but  exerted  his  utmost 
influence  in  mitigating  the  excesses  which  led  to  them  in 
others  ;  that  his  love  of  peace  in  all  its  blessed  depart- 
ments, whether  tranquillity  at  home,  or  amity  and  good- 
will abroad,  was  the  incessant  object  of  his  labours  ;  that, 
in  domestic  life,  he  was  of  a  peculiarly  placid  temper,  and 
full  of  warm  and  steady  affections.  His  aversion  to  all 
violent  courses  was  even,  in  some  instances,  carried  to  a 
length  which  prevented  his  wonted  calmness  of  judgment, 
and  his  constant  and  characteristic  love  of  justice,  even 
when  an  adversary  was  concerned,  from  having  their  free 
scope.  He  never  could  speak  with  patience  of  Carnot,  for 
having  continued,  during  the  Ileign  of  Terror,  to  serve  and 
to  save  his  country  by  directing  the  war  which  defended  her 
against  Euroj)e  in  arms  ; — forgetting  how  nmch  less  could 
be  urged  for  his  own  conduct  under  the  conscriptions  of 
Napoleon,  and  under  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Allies, — even  admitting  his  predominant  desire  to  prevent 
anarchy  and  conquest, — than  might  most  fairly  be  offered 
in  defence  of  that  illustrious  Republican's  inflexible  and 
uncomproniising,  though  stern  and  undaunted  virtue. 
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Abklard  and  Eloisa,  story  of,  362. 

Adams,  President,  opinions  and  character 
of,  470. 

Africa,  Journal  of  Mr.  Park's  mission  to 
the  interior  of,  280. 

African  Association  undertakes  the  publi- 
cation of  Mungo  Park's  Journals,  281. 

Amadi's  account  of  Park's  death,  293. 

American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
457. 

Atterbury,  Bishop,  his  polite  reproof  of 
Sir  William  Windham,  40(5 — his  answer 
to  Lord  Coningsby  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  414. 

Balance  of  tra  !o,  remarks  on  the  theory 
of,  8. 

Bankrupt  Law,  the,  104. 

Bentham's  defence  of  usury,  see  Usury. 

Bentham's  '  Tiieory  of  Punishments, 
translated  by  Dumont,  1 12 — remarks  on 
Dumont's  merits,  1 13— division  of  the 
work,  113 — remai'ks  on  the  nature  of 
punishment,  115 — on  its  primary  object, 
117 — expense,  118 — proportion,  119 — 
analogy,  123 — effects  and  public  opi- 
nion respecting  punishment,  125  — 
observations  on  capital  punishment, 
126 — on  complex,  127 — restricted,  127 
—imprisonment  in  regard  to  punish- 
ment neither  profitable  nor  verj'  ex- 
emplary, 128 — remarks  on  the  trans- 
portation of  convicts  to  Botany  Bay, 
131  — success  of  penitentiary  houses 
established  in  America,  136  —  capital 
punishments,  136  —  privation,  1.38 — 
observations  on,  and  character  of  the 
work,  144-149. 

Bishops,  English,  Dr.  King's  remarks  on, 
412. 

Botany  Bay,  transportation  of  convicts 
to,  131. 

Camden,  Earl,  letter  from  Mr.  Park,  291 . 

Canning,  George,  letter  of,  to  Chateau- 
briand, 493. 

Capital  punishment,  see  Bentham. 

Carrel,  letter  of,  to  Chateaubriand,  490. 

Chateaubriand,  his  rank  as  a  literary  man 
and  politician,  483  —  interview  with 
Marie-Louise,  487 — remarks  on  Met- 
ternich,  488 


Columbus,  dispute  concerning  the  birth- 
place of,  305 — pretensions  of  Piedmont 
to  that  honour  examined,  305 — evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  Genoese,  308 — 
original  letter  of  Columbus  describing 
his  discoveries,  321. 

Commerce,  foreign,  what  the  nature  of, 
according  to  Mr.  Wheatley,  14 — its 
real  nature,  15. 

Courier,  Paul-Louis,  sketch  of  his  life, 
419 — and  writings,  420 — extract  from 
his  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions,  422 — interesting 
passage  addressed  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  441. 

Course  of  exchange,  10. 

Crawford,  Mr.  Quentin,  the  author  of 
'Melanges  d'Histoire,'  362. 

Davy's  Bakerian  Lecture,  21  (J — experi- 
ments instituted  to  ascertain  the  sources 
of  the  acid  and  alkali  produced  when 
distilled  water  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  217 — on 
the  influence  of  electricity  in  various 
processes  of  electric  attraction,  220 — 
galvanism  which  operates  in  the  pile 
of  Volta  identical  with  common  elec- 
tricity, 222 — remarks  on  the  general 
inquiries  to  which  the  preceding  expe- 
riments lead,  &c.,  224. 

Davy's  Bakerian  Lecture,  226— present 
paper  the  most  valuable  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions '  since  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  optical  discoveries,  226 — 
experiment  showing  that  the  present 
alkalis  are  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
metallic  bases,  228 — proportion  of  oxy- 
gen to  metal  in  tlie  alkalis,  229 — pro- 
perties of  the  bases  of  potash,  230- - 
names  proposed  for  the  new  metals, 
232. 

Davy  on  the  earths,  236 — decomposition 
of  the  fixed  alkalis  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity effected  by  the  author,  237 — 
effects  of  the  application  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  to  lime,  &c.,  237 — re- 
marks on  the  theory  of  alkaline  and 
earthy  bodies  as  elucidated  by  the 
discovei'ies  above  mentioned,  239. 

Davy's  Bakerian  Lecture,  245 — compa- 
rative eff'ects  of  two  voltaic   batteries 
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Davy's  Bakerian  Lecture — continued.  I 

diiferently  constructed,  245 — experi- 
ment on  the  mutual  action  of  potas-  i 
slum  and  ammonia,  247 — on  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  249 — on  plumbago  I 
and  charcoal,  250 — on  boracic  acid, 
250 — on  muriatic  acid,  251 — Mr.  Davy's 
general  observations  on  the  whole  of 
his  late  investigations,  252  —  re- 
searches on  oxymuriatic  acid,  255 — 
on  muriatic  acid,  256 — general  obser- 
vations on  oxymuriatic  acid,  2(12 

Debt,  national,  effects  of  paying  it  off  at 
once,  36 — Watson's  scheme  to  pay,  35. 

Delolme,  letters  of  Junius  ascribed   to, 
339. 

De   Thugut,   Baron,   prime   minister    of 
Austria,  notice  of,  402. 

Dickson,  letter  from  Mr.  Paik,  289. 

Dumont,   his  translation    of   Bentham's 
Theory  of  Punishment,  112. 

Economists,  the  principles  of,  380. 
EUenborough  on  the  law  of  libel)  107. 
English  Criminal  Law,  389. 

Federalists,  designs  of,  470. 

Fortunes  amassed  by  ministers  of  state  in 

France,  371. 
France,  recent  state  of,  423-442 — oppres- 
sions exercised  by  the  agents  of  the 
ultra  government,  423 — efltbrts  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  adherents,  427 — 
great  improvements  since  and  from  the 
revolution,  437. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  supposed  to  l)e  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  341 — 
his  talents  proved  to  be  equal  to  the 
task,  341 — and  liis  works  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  celebrated 
papers,  342 — further  proofs,  from  coin- 
cidence of  dates,  with  Sir  Francis's  re- 
sidence in  this  country.  345 — and  from 
his  connexion  with  the  War-office,  with 
which  Junius  evinces  a  peculiar  ac- 
quaintance, 34G — cause  of  the  hitter's 
kindness  for  Lord  Holland  explained, 
350 — connexion  between  him  and  Mr. 
Woodfall,  351— and  Mr.  Garrick,  352 
— remarkable  coincidence  between  Sir 
Francis's  report  of  a  speech  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  some  of  the  letters,  353 
■ — nmtual  resemblance  in  tlie  use  of 
favourite  expressions,  and  in  temper, 
354 — appointment  of  Sir  Francis  from 
a  clerkship  in  the  war-office  to  a  seat 
in  the  Supreme  Council  of  India  thus 
accounted  for,  350- — causes  by  which 
he  may  have  been  led  to  persist  in 
concealment,  357 — testimonies  to  his 
merits  by  the  managers  of  Hastings's 
impeachment,  358 — remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  spelling  common  to  both,  3(;0. 


Franklin,  Dr.,  private  correspondence  of, 
327 — character  of  the  author,  328 — 
early  partiality  of  the  author  for  the 
king  and  the  British  nation,  333 — cha- 
racteristic of  the  author's  understand- 
ing, 333  —  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the 
king's  printer,  335 — thoughts  on  reli- 
gion, 337 — formed  one  of  the  committee 
who  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 457 — humorous  and  charac- 
teristic apologue  by,  4S0 — conduct  in 
Congress,  406 — joint  envoy  to  France, 
406. 

Fund,  sinking,  gradual  operation  of,  43 
— inaccuracy  of  Bishop  Watson's  ixlea 
of  the  nature  of,  45. 

Gassendi,  is  witness  of  the  fall  of  a  stone 

from  the  heavens,  198. 
Garrick    and     the    author    of    Junius's 

Letters,  352. 

Hamilton,  Lady,  see  Nelson. 
Hardwicke,  Lord,  his  love  of  money,  469. 
Hausset,    Madame    de,   remarks    on    the 

Journal  of,  372— account  of  Quesnay, 

the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Econi)- 

mists,  373. 
Holland,  Lord,  and  the  author  of  Junius's 

Letters,  350. 
Humphreys,   Colonel,    extract   of    letter 

from  Jefferson  to,  407. 

Irish  Catholics,  Watson's  plan  to  con- 
ciliate, 34. 

Iron,  account  of  the  descent  of  a  mass  of, 
from  the  heavens,  in  the  East  Indies, 
210 — part  of  it  forged  into  a  sabre,  210. 

Iron  Mask,  Man  in,  conjectui-es  concern- 
ing the,  369. 

Isaaoo'sJournalof  Park's  last  journey,  293. 

Ivory's  solution  of  Kepler's  Problem,  188. 

Jefferson,  President,  life  of,  443 — reli- 
gious opinions,  448  —  elected  to  the 
assembly,  449 — takes  part  in  tlie  disser.- 
sions  between  America  and  Great 
Britain,  451 — takes  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, 452 — draws  up  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  457 — appointed  joint- 
envoy  to  France,  401 — obtains  the 
abolition  of  tlie  law  of  primogeniture, 
461—  and  of  church  establishments,  402 
— attempts  to  abolish  slavery,  462  — 
chosen  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, 404 — chosen  to  Congress,  405 — 
repairs  to  Paris,  406  —  excursion  to 
England,  4(;8  -returns  to  America,  and 
accepts  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
469 — elected  vice-president,  474 — bril- 
liant career  of  his  presidency,  478 — 
I  death,  479 — his  character  of  Washing- 
ton, 480— and  Madison,  481. 
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Junius,  inquiry  into  the  author  of  the 
Letters  of,  338 — -various  persons  to 
whom  they  have  been  ascribed,  339 — 
real  author  perhaps  at  last  discovered, 
340 — see  Francis,  Sir  Philip. 

Kepler's  Problem,  new  and  universal 
solution  of,  remarks  on,  183. 

King,  Dr.,  his  account  of  himself,  40G — 
his  remarks  on  the  neglect  of  the  study 
of  our  own  language  in  English  semi- 
naries, 414. 

Law  Taxes,  intolerable  grievance  of,  72. 

Libel,  definition  of  the  otience  of,  1.52 — 
mode  of  prosecution  of,  153  —  civil 
remedy  which  the  law  gives  for  injury 
to  private  character  considered,  \o6 — 
deductions  drawn  from  a  view  of  the 
libel  law  of  England,  1.58— bad  effects 
of  the  exclusion  of  evidence  as  to  the 
truth  of  libellous  matters  in  all  prose- 
cutions for  this  offence  considered,  158 
— Mr.  Brougham's  bilL  177. 

Loans,  Government,  negotiated  at  a  dis- 
advantage, 41. 

Louis  XV.,  retiections  on  his  life  and 
character  by  Meilhan,  390. 

Louis  XV  L,  character  of,  393 — escape 
from  the  Tuileries,  395. 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  the  value  he  placed 
on  money,  409. 

Madison,  President,  character  of,  by 
Jefferson,  481. 

Marie  Antoinette,  notice  of,  398 — in- 
teresting remarks  regarding,  400. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  his  penurious  dis- 
position, 409. 

Melanges  d'Histoire  ct  de  Litterature, 
362— story  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  362 
— of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  369 
on  the  fortunes  amassed  by  ministers 
of  state  in  France,  371 — Journal  of 
Madame  de  Hausset,  372. 

Mc'langes  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature, 
supplement,  390 — Meilhan"s  reflections 
on  the  character  of  Louis  XV. ;  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  393  — 
Baron  Thugut,  402. 

Meteoric  Stones,  see  Stones. 

Metternich,  Prince,  lauded  by  Chateau- 
briand, 488. 

Military  Force,  Watson's  plan  to  raise,  32. 

Money  defined,  0 — according  to  Wheat- 
ley,  7. 

Moon,  possibility  of  bodies  being  pro- 
jected from,  within  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  213 — principal  ob- 
jection to,  214. 

Napioxe,  Signor,  attempts  to  prove 
Columbus  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Piedmont,  308. 


Nelson,  Lord,  letters  of,  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, 267 — publication  an  outrage  to 
decency,  267 — their  general  character, 
270 — full  of  scurrilous  abuse,  273 — ■ 
remarks  on  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson, 
276 — letter  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  276  —  Lady  Hamilton's 
claims  considered,  277. 

Niger,  opinions  as  to  the  true  termination 
of  the,  300. 

Paine,  Thomas,  extract  of  letter  from 
Jefferson  to,  467. 

Paley's  argument  against  the  maxim, 
"  that  it  is  better  ten  guilty  persons 
should  escape  than  one  innocent  man 
suffer,"  refuted  by  liomilly,  101. 

•  Panopticon,'  the,  134. 

Paraclete,  account  of  the  monastery  of, 
365. 

Park,  Mungo,  the  journal  of  a  mission 
to  the  interior  of  Africa  in  1805,  by, 
280 — his  first  journey  performed  under 
the  direction  and  patronage  of  the 
African  Association,  280  — first  account 
of  his  death,  281  —  publication  of  his 
papers  for  behoof  of  his  family,  under- 
taken by  the  African  Association,  281 
— character  of  the  work.  281 — abstract 
of  the  latter  part  of  Park's  first  jouiney, 
and  his  return  home,  283  -interesting 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  Park's 
mind  was  made  up  to  undertake  his 
second  journey,  284 — extracts  of  letters 
to  ^Nlrs.  Park  and  Mr.  Dickson,  289  — 
death  of  Mr.  Anderson,  290— letter  to 
Earl  Camden,  291  — to  Mrs.  Park,  292 
— on  the  ambiguity  of  Isaaco's  journal, 
293 — his  account  of  Mr.  Park's  deatli, 
293 — narrative  of  the  route  pursued  by 
Mr.  Park,  compared  with  the  track  of 
his  former  journey,  297  -information 
respecting  Sansanding,  298  —  practi- 
cability of  conducting  a  caravan  of 
Europeans  across  that  country,  which 
lies  between  the  Gambia  and  the 
Niger,  proved,  298 — remarks  on  the 
proper  season  for  conducting  such  an 
undertaking,  298  —  two  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  admirable  effects  of  the 
system  of  universal  education  in  Scot- 
land, 299 — project  for  reaching  Tom- 
buctoo  formed,  and  partly  executed,  by 
two  Englishmen,  300— opinions  as  to 
the  true  termination  of  the  Niger,  300 
— summary  account  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  trade  which  has  taken  place 
■with  the  African  natives  since  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  302 — cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Park,  303. 

Penitentiary  Houses,  success  of,  in 
America,  136. 

Peter  of  (.luni,  letter  of,  to  Eloisa,  367. 
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Pope,  anecdote  of,  407. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  supposed  by  some  the 

author  of  Junius's  Letters,  339. 
Press,  liberty  of,  reasons  for  choosing  the 

present  time  for  the  discussion  of,  151. 
Priestley,    Dr.,    heartily    welcomed     to 

America  by  Jefferson,  47G. 
Punishments,  see  Benthara. 

QtJESNAY,  the  fonnder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Economists,  account  of,  373 — specimen 
of  his  mode  of  conveying  instruction  in 
the  form  of  fables,  37.5 — remarks  on 
the  principles  of  his  sect,  376. 

Hklioion,  Franklin's  opinions  on,  337. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  on  English  Criminal 
Law,  79 — tendency  of  man  to.reverence 
unduly-established  practices,  exempli- 
fied in  the  great  question  of  reform,  80 
— manners  of  the  age  require  an  altera- 
tion of  our  judicial  system,  81 — Crimi- 
nal Law  greatly  relaxed  during  the  last 
half-century,  83 — argument  of  those 
who  contend  against  any  alteration,  84 
— shown  to  be  erroneous  from  leaving 
too  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate,  85  —  and,  from  the  un- 
certainty it  introduces  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  86 — cases  stated  in 
illustration  of,  86 — influence  of  the 
discretionary  power  of  magistrates 
upon  the  mode  of  trial,  89 — what  the 
object  of  those  improvements  the  author 
has  laboured  to  effect,  96 — evil  effects 
of  the  present  system  on  jurors,  99 — 
argument  of  Paley  refuted,  101 — state- 
ment of  the  eiforts  of  the  author  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  102-111. 

Sansanding,  information  respecting  the 
town  of,  298. 

Smith,  Adam,  an  opinion  of,  in  favour  of 
the  Usury  I^aws,  .58 — confuted  by  Ben- 
thara, 58. 

Stones,  fall  of,  from  the  heavens,  a  popu- 
lar belief  in  most  countries,  197 — in- 
stance of,  authenticated  by  Gassendi, 
198 — at  Ensisheim  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona,  198 — -near  Pont-de- 
Vesle,  199— at  Lucfe,  200— near  Agen, 
200 — in  Yorkshire,'201 — near  Benares, 
202  —  near  Bourdeaux,  203 — general 
conclusions  ftom  thence,  204 — analysis, 
&c.,  of  several  of  the  stones,  205 — ana- 
logy between  them  and  the  masses  of 


Stones — continued. 

native  iron  found  in  some  countries, 
208'^inquiry  into  their  probable  origin, 
211 — objections  to  their  being  formed 
in  the  earth  by  lightning,  or  projected 
by  volcanoes,  &c.,  212 — a  more  plausi- 
ble hypothesis,  212. 

Strahan,  Mr,,  extract  of  a  curious  letter 
from  Franklin  to,  335. 

Talleyrand,  early  education  of,  498 — 
joins  the  Revolution  party,  498 — sketch 
of  his  career,  498-501 — general  charac- 
ter, 501 — political  sagacity,  503 — at- 
tainments, 505— instances  of  wit,  506 
— private  character,  507. 

Tombuctoo,  project  for  reaching  formed, 
and  partly  executed  by  two  English- 
men, 300. 

Tories,  character  of,  from  the  Revolution 
till  the  accession  of  Geo.  III.,  405. 

TroUope,  Mrs.,  and  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' 488,  )iote. 

Tucker, '  Life  of  Jefferson'  by,  see  Jeffer- 
son. 

Usury,  defence  of,  53 — Bentham's  opinion 
of  the  origin  of  the  Usury  Laws,  54  — 
reasons  alleged  in  favour  of,  56 — opi- 
nion of  Adam  Smith  in  favour  of,  re- 
futed, 58 — mischiefs  occasioned  by,  61 
— inconsistency  of,  with  their  avowed 
purposes,  67 — instances  of  their  ope- 
rating to  the  ruin  of  an  individual,  69 
— ought  to  be  repealed,  71. 

Vienna,  Treaty  of,  494. 

Wallace's  new  method  of  expressing 
algebraic  formulae,  191. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  anecdote  of,  408 

Washington,  character  of,  by  Jefferson, 
480. 

Watson,  Bishop,  exordium  of  his  speech 
intended  to  have  been  spoken  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  31 — plan  for  raising  a 
great  military  force  examined,  32 — ex- 
pedient to  emulate  the  Irish  Catholics, 
34 — proposal  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt  examined,  36-52. 

Wheatley,  general  character  of  his  re- 
marks on  currency  and  commerce,  3 — 
his  objections  to  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  mercantile  theoiy  examined,  .5 — 
on  the  balance  of  trade,  8. 

Woodfall  and  the  author  of  Junius's  Let- 
tei-s,  351. 


THE  END. 
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